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PREFACE. 


In  this  book  I  have  endeavoured  to  describe  the  details  of 
surgical  work  as  it  appears  from  the  point  of  view  of  house 
surgeons  and  dressers  in  surgical  wards. 

My  aim  has  been,  further,  to  present  this  work  to  them,  as  to 
men  apprenticed  to  a  skilled  labour,  in  which  excellence  can  only 
be  attained  by  the  acquisition  of  manual  skill  or  handicraft ;  for 
although  surgery  is  doubtless  becoming  day  by  day  more  scientific, 
and  although  it  may  come  to  pass  that  with  the  increasing 
recognition  of  its  higher  aims,  its  manipulative  side  may  appear 
to  be  unduly  overshadowed,  nevertheless  Chirurgery  can  never  be 
false  to  its  etymology,  x^ip  cpyov,  will  never  cease,  that  is,  to  be 
a  skilled  labour,  nor  will  surgeons  ever  cease  to  be  handicraftsmen. 

This  main  idea  I  have  wished  to  express  in  the  title  I  have 
chosen,  and  it  lias  been  very  far  from  my  desire  to  write  in  any 
sense  an  elementary  work  on  theoretical  surgery.  Still  I  am 
conscious  of  having  been  forced  in  some  places  to  treat  of  abstract 
surgical  questions,  and  to  sacrifice  absolute  consistency  if  by  so 
doing  I  could  better  explain  necessary  manipulations. 

Lord  Beaconsfield  has  said  :  *  "  The  relations  between  a 
minister  and  his  secretary  are,  or  at  least  should  be,  among  the 
finest  which  can  exist  between  two  individuals.  Except  the 
married  state,  there  is  none  in  which  so  great  a  degree  of 
confidence  is  involved,  in  which  more  forbearance  ought  to  be 


•  "  Endymion,"  Chap.  xlix. 
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exercised,  or  more  sympathy  ought  to  exist."  All  this  is  most 
strictly  applicable  to  the  relations  which  "  may  or  at  least  ought 
to  exist "  between  a  hospital  surgeon  and  his  house  surgeon,  at 
any  rate  inside  the  hospital  walls.  All  that  I  have  written  h&s 
been  inspired  by  a  very  vivid  recollection  of  a  time,  which  I, 
in  common  with  all  who  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  fill  such 
posts,  look  back  upon  with  feelings  of  deep  affection  ;  and  I  shall 
count  mjHself  fortunate  indeed  if  in  any  measure  I  have  preserved 
the  spirit  of  the  instruction  so  freely  bestowed  in  the  wards  of 
St  Bartholomew's. 

The  original  wood  cuts  have  been  almost  entirely  drawn 
from  photographs  taken  from  actual  patients  or  subjects,  by 
Mr.  A.  Wood,  M.R.C.S.,  and  Mr.  Black,  and  through  their 
assistance  I  hope  to  have  secured  a  somewhat  faithful  represen- 
tation of  the  real  appearance  of  bandages,  splints,  etc. 

Space  will  not  aUow  me  to  thank  by  name  all  those  who 
have  willingly  helped  me.  My  obligations  to  my  colleagues, 
Mr.  Howard  Hayward  and  Mr.  Field,  and  to  my  friend, 
Mr.  Mills,  for  their  chapters  on  subjects  which  required  special 
knowledge,  and  also  to  Mr.  Herbert  Page  and  Mr.  Spencer 
Smith  for  the  revising  of  the  proof  sheets,  are  very  great,  and 
I  feel  that  I  can  in  no  fitting  way  express  my  sense  of  the 
kind  and  patient  aid  the  last  named  has  afforded  ma  My 
thanks  are  also  due  to  Mr.  J.  J.  Clark  for  his  preparation  of 
the  index. 

Walter  Pyk. 

4,  Sackville  Street,  W., 

September,  1884. 
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OF  THE  ARREST  OF  HEMORRHAGE, 


CHAPTER  I. 


Of  HiBMORBHAaB  Generally. 

The  different  wajrs  of  controlling  the  escape  of  blood  from  ^BB^orrl^age. 
blood-vessels,  whose  walls  have  from  some  cause  been  divided  or  ooi^dera- 
torn,  are  points  which  will  engage  the  student  very  early  in  his  ^^^"^ 
surgical  career,  and  the  right  understanding  of  which  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  him. 

There  are  few  accidents  which  test  the  qualities  of  courage, 
readiness,  and  energy,  more  than  the  occurrence  of  a  violent 
hemorrhage ;  and  in  such  a  case  the  prompt  adoption  of  common- 
sense  measures  will  be  found  to  be  of  far  greater  service  than  any 
routine  of  book-learnt  rules. 

A  few  general  principles  bearing  on  this  subject,  may  be  shortly 
considered  before  we  go  into  the  ways  in  which  the  different 
kinda  of  bleeding  should  be  stopped. 

In  the  first  place  it  must  alwajrs  be  borne  in  mind  that  blood.  Importance  of 
like  water,  will  not  run  up  hill  except  upon  compulsion.  The  ^^**'*'^* 
effects  of  Position,  and  of  an  unhindered  return  of  blood  to  the 
heart,  are  thus  very  important.  Tet  how  often  may  we  see  a 
man  with  severe  epistaxis  stooping  over  a  basin,  his  neck  the 
while  encircled  by  a  tight  collar ;  or  a  bleeding  varicose  ulcer, 
with  a  garter  grasping  the  saphena  vein  I 

B 


GENtRALLV. 

Sheer  iieglect  of  the  most  elementary  of  nature's  laws  is  the 

use  of  mistakes  such  as  these. 

Agftin,  we  mnat  not  forget  that,  as  has  been  well  said,  "  lliere 
bleeding  from  tlie  exterior  of  the  body  which  cannot  be 
th  the  fingerB,"  Never 
heed  for  the  moment  whether  the  bleeding  lie  arterial,  or  venous, 
or  capillary  ;  the  thing  required  is  to  stop  it,  and  pressure  will 
always  do  this.  Too  much  stress  should  not  be  laid  u|)on  the 
kind  of  vessels  involved  in  the  bleedin^^  A  distended  vein  may 
bleed  as  furiously  as  an  artery  ;  eo  muy  a  mass  of  capillaries  in 
inflamed  tissues.     But  in  all,  the  first  means  of  arrest  must  be 


Importuic*  0. 

external 
nrowiiri'  with 

the  fm){«n<.       temporarily  arrested  by  brm  pressure 


Pressure,  posUloti,  and  the  removal  of  all  hindrances  to  the 
free  return  of  bluod  to  the  right  heart,  are  the  cardinal  points  in 
the  initial  arrest  of  all  forms  of  hcemorrhage. 
8t^  It  may  not  be  out  of  place  liere,  briefly  to  remind  the  reader  of 
the  series  of  processes,  included  under  the  name  of  natural  arrest 
of  hiomorrhage,  which  he  nil!  find  fully  described  in  the  standard 
works  on  surgery,  an  appreciation  of  which  is  e&sential  for  the  right 
understanding  of  the  artificial  arrest  to  be  presently  described. 
^  Natural  arrest  in  capillary  hiemorrhage  is  usually  simi>le  and 
quick  enough.  The  capillary  vessels  proper  contract,  and  the 
blood  coagulates  over  the  surface  of  the  wound,  while  underneath 
the  surface  of  this  coat  of  clot  there  is  poured  out  a  layer  of 
highly  coagulablo  lymph,  which  seals  up  the  ends  of  the  vessels, 
and  is  the  first  step  towards  the  repair  of  the  injury. 

lu  the  veins,  the  chief  agent  in  natural  arrest  is  the  con- 
traction of  the  venous  walls,  combined  with  coagulation  of  the 
blood.  This  contraction  occurs  at  the  cut  ends  only,  and  does  so 
more  rapidly  than  in  the  cose  of  arteries,  so  tiiat  one  may  often 
see  the  veins  on  the  face  of  an  amputattou  stump  distended  witL_ 
blood,  but  with  their  ends  completely  closed,  so  that  they  takftl 
the  shape  of  nipple-like  projections. 

Veins  do  not  appear  to  retract  so  perfectly  within  tlieir  sheaths 
as  arteries  do  ;  while  with  regard  to  the  later  stages  of  the  pro- 
cess of  natural  arrest,  such  as  the  formation  of  esterual  and 
internal  conguta,  etc.,  alt  that  need  be  said  here  is  that  i 


general  outlines  the  process  i 


iti 
ailar  to  what  happens  in  thoJ 


if  arteries,  but  that  it  is  somewhat  less  perfect. 
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In  the  natural  arrest  of  arterial  haemorrhages,  it  is  convenient  in  arteries, 
to  recognise  two  stages,  which  may  be  termed  those  of  primary, 
and  permanent  arrest. 

The  process  of  primary  arrest  in  the  case  of  small  arteries  con-  Primary 
sists  (a)  in  the  coagulation  of  the  blood  around  the  vessel,  over  arrest. 
its  mouth,  and  between  its  sheath  and  its  proper  wall,  (b)  in 
the  gradual  contraction  of  the  mouth  of  the  vessel,  and  the  forma- 
tion of  a  coagulum  in  the  lumen  of  the  tube,  (c)  in  the  retrac- 
tion of  the  vessel  within  its  sheath. 

If  the  vessel  divided  be  a  large  one,  or  if  from  any  cause  the 
bleeding  has  been  copious,  there  is  added  another  factor  in  the 
arrest,  namely,  syncope,  which  within  certain .  limits,  is  often  a 
most  fortunate  occurrence  for  the  patient,  for  the  lowered  action 
of  the  heart  ceasing  to  pump  the  blood  into  the  vessels,  gives  time 
for  clots  to  form,  and  for  contraction  and  retraction  to  go  on.'*^ 

The  process  of  permanent  arrest  is  a  gradual  one,  and  often  PernuuiMit 
takes  weeks  to  complete.  It  consists  (a)  in  a  continued  retraction  Aneet. 
of  the  vessel  within  its  sheath,  (b)  of  a  general  shrinking  up  of 
the  vessel  itself  and  the  parts  in  the  neighbourhood,  (c)  of  a  dis- 
appearance of  the  clots  and  effused  lymph,  partly  by  absorption, 
partly  by  fibrous  changes,  and  (d)  of  an  organisation  of  the  in- 
ternal coagulum.  Finally,  all  that  is  left  of  the  divided  vessel  up 
to  the  nearest  offshoot,  is  a  fibrous  cord  which  itself  may,  in  the 
coarse  of  years,  disappear. 

Although  in  the  face  of  urgent  necessity  it  is  useless  to  The  thne 
carefully  ascertain  the  precise  character  of  the  bleeding,  still  for  ^^^  ^L^--^ 
the  purposes  of  convenient  description,  it  will  be  well  to  shortly 
consider  the  arrest  of  the  three  varieties — arterial,  venous,  and 
capillary — separately,  bearing  in  mind  that  they  are  usually 
aoBociated  in  any  injury. 

Capillary  bleeding.— VrohMy  this  term  is  principally  applied  Capillary 
to  bleeding  firom  arterioles  and  venules,  for  it  may  well  be  doubted  S^SST***^ 
if  the  ci4>illaries  bleed  much  themselves  when  divided.     However  prindplea  of 
this  may  be,  section  or  abrasion  of  any  tissue,  with  a  few  exceptions, 
such  as  cartilage,  tendon,  etc.,  is  always  followed  by  an  oo^ng  of 

^  CM  pXaji  loch  a  very  general  part  in  the  normal  arrest  of  bleeding,  that 
il  mlglitpcriu^it,  be  reckoned  rather  with  the  natural  than  the  artificial  agents. 
We  have  thonght  it  right  however  to  count  it  among  the  latter,  and  to  discuss 
Hi  Tiias  later. 
B  2 
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blood,  which  usually  stops  ia  a  few  moments  "  by  itBelf."  In  any 
case,  the  slightest  posaiblB  pressure,  or  exposuro  to  the  air,  com- 
bined with  attention  to  position,  will  be  found  amply  sufficient 
to  check  ordinary  capillary  oozing.  In  certain  cases,  however, 
more  active  measures  will  be  reiiuired.  but  these  will  bo  described 
later.  ( Viiie  Special  Kinds  of  Hajmorrhage.) 
Veuoui  Venous  bleeding.     In  some  books,  especially  in  tliose  which  are 

UwiDKiThaGF.   written  to  Kratify  the  taste  of  the  outside  public  for  amateur  or 

Uenerst  ,  .        "  ''  ■!!  i      i  i  i       !■ 

prindplea.  domestic  surgery,  we  may  still  read  tliat  venous  bleeding  occurs 
only  from  the  distal  end  of  the  cut  vessel,  and  therefore  the  proper 
thing  to  do  in  the  case  of  a  cut  vein,  is  to  put  a  pad  somewhere 
below  the  wound.  Such  instruction  ia  of  course  wholly  mis- 
leading. 

For  ordinary  venous  bleeding,  the  first  thing  to  see  to  is  that 
there  ia  nothing  hindering  the  return  of  blood  to  the  heart.  Next, 
to  remember,  that  almost  all  venous  bleeding  will  cease  on  raising 
the  limb  ;  and  thirdly,  to  remember  that  pressure  will  always 
effectually  stop  the  flow  of  blood,  if  it  be  applied  to  the  wound 
itself.     (For  special  kinds  of  venous  bleeding,  vide  pp.  43  et.  eeq.) 

Arterial  bleeding.     Naturally  it  is  iu  this  kind  of  bleeding  that 

'  special  means  of  arrest  are  particularly  required,  and  these  will 

be  presently  discussed.     Nevertheless  attention  to  position  and 

pressure  will  here  be  even  more  necessary  than  in  the  other  forms. 

I      With  regard  to  the  latter  point— pressure,  it  must  be  effectual. 

Harm  only  can  come  of  tying  up  a  wound  i[i  a  half-hearted  way, 

laying  on  covering  after  covering,  rather  with  the  idea  of  hiding 

the  danger,  than  mastering  it.     On  the  other  hand  a  furious  rush 

Ploffl^ng  md  "f  blood,  snch  as  may  come  from  a  wounded  carotid,  or  a  ruptured 

Prenore.        aneurism,  may  be  for  a  time  controlled  by  a  firm  and  judicious 

plugging  of  the  wound,  followed  by  pressure  over  it,  and  these 

proceedings  will  be  here  conveniently  discussed. 

The  general  points  to  be  fulhited  in  plugging  and  applying 
pressure  to  a  bleeding  wound  are  simple  enough.  Whatever  be 
the  material  employed,  the  whole  wound  must  he^filled  with  it, 
80  that  every  part  of  the  bleeding  surfaces  is  pressed  upon  firmly 
enough  to  compress  the  cut  ends  of  all  the  vessels  cximaed. 

The  best  materials  for  plugging  are  (\)  sponge  in  smalt  pieces, 
quite  dry,  and  compressed  until  tliey  are  hard;  (2)  fitrii»  of 
lint  Dot  more  than  three-c[uart«rj  of  an  inch  wide  ;  (3)  cotton 
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Of  these,  the  first — apoiige,  is  by  far  the  moat  effective, 
although  it  is  not  so  easy  to  apply.  The  best  way  is  to  take 
ijnile  small  pieces,  aud  after  drjHng  them  as  far  aa  possible,  to 
pack  them  into  the  wouud  with  a  short  director,  until  they  are 
firmly  compressed  by  its  sides  ;  in  deep  wounds  it  is  sometimes 
adrisable  to  tie  a  length  of  twine  to  the  sponge,  so  as  to  be  able 
to  recover  it. 

In  a  ^mtlar  fashion  must  the  narrow  strips  of  lint  be  pacl<ed 
into  the  wound,  very  gradually,  but  firmly,  care  being  taken  that 
the  deeper  parts  of  the  wonnd  are  plugged  before  tiie  more 
sniterficiai  ones. 

If  cottun  wool  be  used,  aud  of  the  three  it  is  the  least  satis-  Cotton  wool 
factory,  it  will  generally  be  found  best  to  soak  it  first  in  water, 
80  as  to  express  the  air  from  its  interstices,  but  in  auy  case,  as 
with  the  two  preceding  materials,  the  packing  must  be  done  bit 
by  bit,  and  very  firmly. 

The  wound  when  plugged,  usually  requires  a  firm  compress  over 
all  This  may  be  conveniently  made  of  several  layers  of  lint, 
cut  to  the  required  shape,  and  secured  by  a  roller  bandage ;  or 
by  a  triatigular  or  scarf  bandage  arranged  so  that  the  knot 
comes  OTer  the  pad. 

It  13  often  necessary  to  make  a  compress  which  shall  be  much  Thegr»dtii 
thicker  in  the  middle  than  at  the  edges.    This  is  effected  by  '^"'"i"' 
what  is  known  as  the  "  graduated  compress,"  a  series  of  pads  of  a 

■  atffliUrform,  but  diminishing  in  size,  placed  one  on  top  of  the 

■  sther  until  a  more  or  less  tlat-topped  pyramid  of  tint  is  made. 
I  The  principal  use  for  this  sort  of  compress  is  for  wouuds  in 
'  mefa  Mtnations  as  the  palm  of  the  hand,   the  axilla,  etc.,  where 

it  ta  often  very  difficult  to  secure  efHcient  direct  pressure. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  all,  or  even  most  wounds  reixuire 
to  be  plugged.  A  pad  and  bandage  firmly  applied  will  be  sufficient 
to  check  most  hemorrhages,  and  it  must  be  remembered  that 
plaggiag  destroys  all  chance  of  heAting  by  first  intention. 

How  long  should  plugs  or  pads  be  allowed  to  remain  un-  n^„  j„q 
iGitMibed  ?  The  time  will,  of  course,  vary,  and  in  cases  where  ahoulJ  piu 
or  pulireni 

*  Fa*  alt  mtskftl  purponei,  aiccpt  for  pulding  or  wumth,  tbe  "  ftl»urb«Dt  " 
vnl  «h«iH  ba  UMil.  It  ia  mniply  ordinKry  cotton  wool  treftttsi  with 
•a  alkaU,  aA4  may  Iw  rwtlly  prepared,  by  boiling  the  wool  in  >  conecutnited 

*  ''        '        ' '  ig  KidA,  aad  diying  it  in  ui  oven. 
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the  bleeding  has  been  ditKcult  of  arrest,  orhfis  recurred  more  tlmi> 
OEice,  no  surgeon  will  be  sorry  to  leave  tilings  alone  as  long  as  lie 
can.  Oil  tiie  otlier  hand  he  vvili  constantly  have  in  Lis  mind's 
eye,  a  picture  of  a  wound  getting  more  and  more  foul  every  hour. 
with  uo  outlet  for  the  discharges  which  are  now  forming,  and 
with  itfl  edges  i)ofl8ibly  beginning  to  slough  in  conseiiueiice  of  the 
pressure  put  upon  them. 

For  these  reasons,  twenty-four  hours  is  generally  as  long  as  it 
is  desirable  to  maintain  pressure,  and  it  will  rarely  happen  that 
the  removal  of  plugs  at  that  interval  will  be  followed  by  bleeding- 
Even  if  this  does  happen  however,  replugging  with  fresh  material 
will  have  dlminislied  the  risks  of  blood  poisoning. 

If  sponges  are  used  they  may  be  dipped  in  carbulli;  acid  solution ; 
and  if  strips  of  lint,  tJiesc  may  be  saturated  with  1-20  carbolic 
oil,  with  much  advantage,  but  it  will  be  found  practically  im- 
possible to  keep  a  plugged  wound  free  from  smell  for  any  length 
of  time. 

Enough  has  already  been  said  as  to  the  importance  of  raising  the 
parts  from  which  hajmorrhage  is  taking  place,  and  of  the  necessity 
of  securing  the  free  return  of  blood  to  the  heart  by  the  veins. 
These  points  are  frequently  neglected  in  the  case  of  wounds  of 
the  extremities,  and  lu  bleeding  of  all  kinds  the  effect  which 
position  exercises  on  the  heart's  action  should  be  borne  in  mind, 
and  acted  upon. 
VITvctof  qiflet  The  good  effect  of  absolute  quiet  and  the  recumbent  posture  is 
'~  most  strikingly  seen  in  internal  hiemorrhages,  but  it  is  of  im- 
IXirtance  in  all,  and  should  in  ail  serious  cases  be  attended  to. 

In  fieniou,  too,  of  certain  of  the  joints,  we  have  a  uiost  valuable 
means  of  stopping  arterial  bleeding. 

The  positions  of  the  brachial  artery  at  the  elbow,  of  the  popli- 
teal behind  the  knee,  and  of  the  femoral  at  I'oupart's  ligament, 
are  such,  that  forcible  Hexion  of  elbow,  knee,  or  hip  jolnte,  com- 
bined with  placing  a  Urui  pad  in  the  hollow  of  the  joint,  will,  iu 
many  cases,  completely  stop  the  blood  supply  of  the  limb. 

The  flexion  must  be  forcible,  and  may  be  malnlained  by  fixing 
the  limb  with  a  bandage.  An  esainple  of  its  applicatiou  will  be 
adduced  a  jirojws  of  bleeding  from  the  palm  of  the  hand. 
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Of  some  Special  Means  fob  the  Arbest  of  H.£MORRHage. 

(1.)  By  digital  Compression. 

The  procedure  which  of  all  others  is  the  simplest,  in  most  cases  Arterial 
the  most  efficient,  and  the  readiest  in  cases  of  severe  arterial  c^tinuedf^ 
bleeding  is  the  compression  of  the  trunk  vessel  with  the  finger  Special  means 
above  the  seat  of  the  injury,  against  some  neighbouring  bone,  immediate 
It  is  of  course  only  applicable  in  cases  of  haemorrhages  in  certain  arrest  by  digi- 
places,  such  as  in  the  limbs,  the  neck,  and  some  parts  of  the  head      P'**"'*^' 
and  face.    Moreover,  unless  relays  of  capable  assistants  can  be 
procured,  it  cannot,  in  consequence  of  the  fatigue  it  produces, 
be  continued  for  more  than  ten  minutes  or  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 
Long  before  that  time  however  help  may  have  arrived,  or  some 
improvised  tourniquet  (vide  infra)  may  be  applied. 

The  great  value  of  digital  compression  lies  in  the  fact  that  it 
can  be  applied  at  once,  when  those  moments  on  which  a  life  may 
hang  will  have  been  seized  and  saved. 

With  regard  to  the  digital  compression  itself,  practice  alone 
will  enable  the  student  with  absolute  confidence  to  place  his 
finger  on  the  spot  beneath  which  the  artery  is  beating,  but  as  to 
the  manner  in  which  it  should  be  done,  there  are  one  or  two 
points  to  recollect. 

We  should  endeavour  as  far  as  possible  to  compress  the  vessel 
only.  Great  pain  is  caused  by  bruising  large  nerve  trunks 
against  the  bone.  And  again,  if  in  compressing  the  artery  we  at 
the  same  time  compress  the  large  venous  trunks,  or  with  the 
hands  partially  strangle  the  limb,  the  venous  congestion,  and 
therefore  the  general  bleeding,  is  increased.* 

In  compressing  we  should  get  the  artery  fairly  against  the  bone, 
and  press  directly  upon  it  In  this  way  a  very  moderate  amount 
of  pressure  will  suffice,  and  the  pressure  should  be  always  as  little 
as  possible. 

The  position  of  the  hand  and  finger  to  be  employed  will  vary, 
but  as  a  rule  the  thumb  had  better  be  used  (Fig.   1),  and 


*  At  tbe  same  time  it  may  be  mentioned  that  in  the  case  of  a  child,  or  a 
■nail  fimb,  it  is  often  not  a  bad  plan  to  firmly  grasp  the  whole  limb  with  one 
or  boih  hands  and  strangulate  everything  completely.  It  is  the  middle  ooorse 
vhadi  k  here  the  most  unsafe. 
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Fio.  ], — Position  0/  Hands  Compressing  an  Artery. 

reioforced  if  necessary  by  that  of  the  other  baod.     The  limb 
tuust  always  be  raised. 

The  position  <tf,  and  direction  fir  compression  qf,  particular 
arteries. 

The  following  directions  for  the  digital  compression  of  par- 
ticuUr  arteries  will  serve  also  for  their  compression  by  the  various 
forms  of  tourniquets,  improvised,  or  of  the  regulation  patterns. 

The  accompanying  diagram  gives  tlie  positiou  of  the  vessels  in 
the  situations  where  they  may  be  compressed  against  adjacent 
bones.  For  the  anatomical  relations  of  these  vessels  the  student 
is  referred  to  the  ordinary  text  books.     (_See  Fig.  2.) 

Ths  arteries  qf  the  head  and  neck. 

In  cases  of  injury  to  the  scalp,  the  underlying  skull  affords  an 
admirable  resisting  surface  for  compression,  and  in  speaking  of 
scalp  wounds,  this  will  be  again  referred  to,  but  the  compression 
of  a  main  trunk  (such  as  the  temporal  or  occipital  on  the  head), 
at  a  distance  from  the  wound,  is  not  often  effectual,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  extremely  free  anastomosis  existing  all  over  the 
surface.  Nevertheless,  in  some  cases,  compression  of  the  trunk 
of  one  of  these  vessels  may  be  useful  If  so,  they  are  readily 
found,  and  a  very  slight  pressure  against  the  bone  with  the  fingers 
will  suffice. 
Uedpiut  The  occipital  artery  on  the  scalp  at  first  lies  behind  the  mastoid 
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process,  and  higher  up  may  he  felt  pulaatint;,  and  toay  be  com- 
pressed  halTan  inch  behind,  and  on  a  level  nith,  its  base. 
1.  T)ie  temporal  artery  splits  up  into  its  main  divisions  soon  after 
it  passes  over  tlie  zygoma,  and  sliould,  therefore,  be  compressed 
against  that  process  of  hone,  immediately  in  front  of  the  tragus 
of  tlie  estoruol  car. 

Some. of  its  branches  may  also  be  felt,  and  may  be  compressed 
higher  up  on  the  frontal  bone. 

The  arteries  of  the  face,  like  those  of  the  head,  anastomose  bo 
freely  that  compres-sioii  of  their  trunks  only  arrests  incompletely 
the  circulation  in  their  br&nches. 

It  is,  however,  frequently  necessary  to  compress  either  the 
facial  trunk,  or  its  coronaiy  branche.'j,  as  they  encircle  the  moutli. 

The  trunk  of  the/acia/  artery  may  be  easily  found,  an  inch  in 
front  of  the  angle  of  the  jaw,  and  may  be  compressed  there. 

Tlie  coronary  arteries  form  an  exception  to  the  rule  of  making 
digital  compression  against  bone,  for  they  are  best  compressed 
between  the  fingers  introduced  into  the  mouth,  and  the  tlmmb 
on  the  face.  They  run  round  the  mouth  close  beneath  the 
mucous  membrane,  and  about  the  third  of  an  inch  from  the 
border  of  the  lips.  Tlieir  compression  is  often  required  in  cases 
of  operations,  or  cuts  about  the  lips,  and  may  then  be  effected  l^ 
the  blades  of  a  pair  of  dressing  forceps. 


I 
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In  the  centre  of  the  neck  the  only  artery  which  ever  has  tx> 
be  compressed  is  the  common  carotid,  and  the  operation  re- 
quires considerable  care,  in  consequence  of  the  proximity 
of  structures  which  may  not  themselves  be  safely  pressed  on, 
such  as  the  vagua  nerve,  jugular  vein,  trachea,  etc. 

The  tliuuh  should  bo  placed  over  the  artery  at  the  level  of 
the  lower-edge  of  the  thyroid  cartilage ;  it  will  then  be  at  the 
inner  margin  of  the  sterno  mastoid  ;  pressure  should  then  be 
made   inwards   and   backvrards.      In   this   way   the   ar 
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forced  away  from   the   vein   and   nerve,   and  is   compressed 
against  the  transverse  processes  of  the  cervical  vertebrse.'*^ 

The  third  portion  of  the  subclavian  is  the  only  one  wliich  it  is  The 
possible  satisfactorily  to  compress,  and  it  is  here  sometimes  very  "^^^vUn 
difficult,  sometimes  very  easy  to  occlude. 

The  bone  against  which  it  is  to  be  pressed  is  the  upper 
surface  of  the  first  rib,  immediately  outside  the  tubercle  for 
the  insertion  of  the  scalenus  anticus.  In  children  or  thin 
people,  pressure  behind  the  clavicle  downwards  and  backwards, 
at  the  inner  margin  of  the  subclavian  triangle  will  control  the 
circulation,  no  matter  what  the  position  of  the  limb  and  neck 
may  be,  but  in  even  moderately  fat  people  it  will  be  necessary 
to  depress  -the  clavicle  and  shoulder,  to  bring  the  artery  near 
enough  to  the  surface.  This  is  usually  easy  enough  to  do,  but  it 
occftsionally  happens  in  the  course  of  operations  about  the  axilla 
or  shoulder,  that  the  limb  is  required  by  the  surgeon  to  be  raised, ' 
while  the  assistant  in  charge  of  the  vessel  would  prefer  that  it 
should  be  kept  depressed.  Especially  does  this  happen  in  ampu- 
tation at  the  shoulder  joint,  where,  just  at  the  moment  when 
efficient  pressure  is  most  required,  (i.e.  just  after  the  limb  has 
been  removed)  the  clavicle,  freed  from  the  downward  drag  of  the 
arm,  rises  in  the  neck  in  a  very  exasperating  fashion. 

Various  devices,  such  as  the  handle  of  a  door  key  (Fig  4),  pro- 
parly  padded,  a  surgical  "  key  "  of  a  somewhat  similar  form,  etc., 


Fig.  4. — Uandla  of  Door  Key,  padded. 


•In 
tklf  eooi' 


forcpfaUzk. 


•OHM  works  on  medicine  and  inrgery  intended  for  the  general  public, 
ipcMaing  of  the  carotid   artery  ia  spoken  of  as  if  it  was  the  easiest 
*"  comibrtabla  of  proceedings ;  indeed,  we  hare  seen  it  recommended 
'    and  this  too  ia  a  work  published  *'  by  Authority." 
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ti  devised  to  meet  the  difficulty,  find  it  is  sometimes  ai 
able  to  divide  the  skin,  platysma,  and  fascia  over  the  triaiigt 
that  the  finger  may  be  placed  eli'ectually  ou  the  artery.  Thiu  may 
be  readilydoiie  by  dragging  the  skin  downwards, and  dividing  it  on 
the  clavicle,  as  in  the  first  stage  of  the  operation  for  ligature  of 
the  subclavian. 

This  proceeding  is  sometimes  no  doubt,  absolutely  necessaiyif 
but  with  regard  to  the  use  of  the  key,  etc.,  nothing  iu  the  author'n 
experience  is  so  effective  as  a  compressor  as  the  finger,  if  it  be  put   ' 
in  the  right  place.     The  mistAke  whicli  is  generally  made  is  either 
making  the  pressure  far  too  much  outwards,  near  tlie  acromion, 
or  else  not  siifiicieutly  backwards  as  well  as  downwards. 

The  first  portion  of  the  axillary  artery  can  hardly  be  reached  for 
compression.  The  lower  half  of  the  second,  and  tlie  third  parts, 
however,are  tolerably  superficial, and  can  be  compre.ssed  iu  the  arm- 
pit, if  that  region  be  exposed  by  raising  the  arm.  The  pressure  is 
made  against  the  humerus  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  following 
instance,  and  the  vessel  can  be  localised  quite  easily  as  it  crosses  to 
the  outer  side  of  the  ancillary  space,  and  then  lies  amidst  the  trunl 
of  the  brachial  plexus,  with  the  coraco- brachial  is  to  its  outer  side. 

Brachial  Artery. — This  artery  probably  more  frequently  t 
i|uiree  compression  than  all  the  others  put  together,  by  i 
of  the  great  number  of  accidents  to  which  the  upper  limb  is  liable.  I 

It  may  practically  be  said  to  be  sub-cutaneous  in  its  whol 
length  (Fig.  2),  and  may  be  compressed  very  readily  against  tiwl 


Flo.  5. — Digital  compresifiim  of  Uraclual  Arlf}-t/.* 
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hiimeni&    The  inner  edge  of  the  biceps  which  overlaps  it  in  the 
middle  third,  is  the  guiding  line  for  the  vesseL* 

At  the  bend  of  the  elbow  the  artery  may  be  compressed  by  the  At  the  bend  of 
fingers,  but  not  easily,  and  therefore  arrest  of  haemorrhage  by  ^^^  ^^l^^^^* 
flexion  is  preferable. 

In  the  forearm  also,  except  at  the  wrist,  the  circulation  in  the 
radial  and  ulnar  arteries  can  hardly  be  controlled  by  any  means, 
short  of  strangulation.  At  the  wrist,  however,  both  arteries  be- 
come superficial,  the  radial  somewhat  more  than  the  ulnar.  The 
former  lies  between  the  tendons  of  the  flexor  carpi  radialis  and 
the  flexor  sublimis  digitorum,  the  latter  at  the  radial  border  of 
the  flexor  carpi  ulnaris  and  the  flexor  sublimis,  and  here  they 
may  be  readily  compressed.  The  digital  compression  of  the 
palmar  arches  is  practically  inconvenient,  and  the  pressure  is 
uaaally  made  in  other  ways.     (See  bleeding  from  wounds  of  palm.) 

The  digital  compression  of  the  abdominal  aorta  is  in  some  cases  j<^^  ^^^ 
not  80  extremely  difficult  as  is  often  supposed.    It  can  generally 
be  efiected  in  children  unless  they  are  very  fat,  and  in  adults  if 
they  are  thin,  have  lax  abdominal  parieties,  and  a  bold  anterior 
lumbar  vertebral  curve. 

The  £^t  where  this  compression  should  be  made  is  shown  in 
the  diagram  as  a  point  three  quarters  of  an  inch  above  a  line 
drawn  across  the  abdomen  fix)m  one  iliac  spine  to  the  other  (the 
level  of  the  aortic  division  into  the  two  iliacs),  and  a  little  to  the 
left  of  the  middle  Una  But  before  pressure  is  made,  the  exact 
poeition  of  the  artery  should  be  ascertained,  for  it  frequently  is  in 
the  middle,  or  may  deviate  somewhat  to  the  right. 

The  digital  compression  is  best  and  most  readily  made  by  the 
middle  and  forefinger  of  one  hand,  beneath  which  a  small  pad  of 
lint  should  be  placed,  reinforced  by  the  pressure  of  the  fingers  of 
the  other  hand.  Pressure  on  the  inferior  cava  trunk  must  be 
avoided  as  much  as  possible. 

The  umbilicus  is  sometimes  given  as  a  landmark  for  the  vessel, 
bat  investigation  has  shown  that  its  place  is  so  variable,  that  it 
should  not  be  taken  as  a  trustworthy  guide. 


be  cffcctiiig,  but  we  are  conTinoed  that  the  poiiiion,  i.e,,  with  the  hand  above, 
aad  boldiog  away  the  bioep«,  U  better  than  the  more  generaUy  deecribed  way 
«f  approaching  the  tosmI  frcnn  behind. 

*  SoBM  text  booka  state  that  the  inner  leam  of  the  coat  deeve  ia  a  guide  to 
Hm  bradilal  artery  of  the  wearer.    This  is  frequently,  indeed,  generaUj,  wrong. 


u 
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d       In  many  casea  &  moderately  small  hand  {nay  one  that  will 
"    eafiiiy  Tj  size  gloves)  and  well  oiled  can  be  introduced  inti 
rectum,  and  pressure  may  be  made  upon  eitlier  the  commo 
internal  iliac  arteries  by  tlie  lingers. 

This  procedure  is  not  however  at  this  time  a  common  one.  Id 
the  first  place  the  introduction  of  the  hand  has  to  be  performed 
under  an  antesthetic,  and  very  graduallyi  so  that  it  ie  of  little  use 
upon  an  emergency  ;  and  secondly,  the  general  belief  is  that  tbe 
operation  is  one  attended  by  coTisiderable  risk  of  damage  to  the 
gut  and  its  coverings. 

Possibly  however  this  mode  of  compression  might  bo  found 
useful  in  some  rare  cases  of  primary  or  secondary  hemorrhage  from 
the  sciatic  or  gluteal  vessels,  in  adifTuae  glut«alanenrism,orsome 
analogons  liiemorrhage.  A  more  efficient  way  of  effecting  thia 
pressure  will  however  be  presently  described.*  (Viiie  Davy's 
lever.) 
Compression  of  the  common  femoral  artery  a»  it  lies  over  tha 
?■  arch  of  the  pnbes  is  frequently  required.  In  this  situation  tbe 
circulation  may  be  completely  controlled  by  making  pressure 
directly  downwards,  i.e.,&t  right  angles  to  the  surface,  midw^ 
between  the  pubic  symphysis  and  iliac  spine. 

Care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  pressure  on  the  vein  as  far  aa 
possible ;  this  U  best  done  by  putting  a  small  pad  of  lint  under- 
neath tbe  finger.  Freijuently,  however,  the  vein  is  so  far  behind 
the  artery,  even  when  they  come  through  into  the  thigh,  that  it 
cannot  escape  the  pressure. 

The  inguinal  glands  too,  as  they  lie  parallel  with  Poupart'a 
ligament,  must  be  avoided,  and  if  they  are  enlarged,  tlus  is  some- 
times very  difficnlt 

The  line  of  the  superficial  femoral  artery  is  one  taken  from  the 
'  |>oint  above  mentioned  between  the  symphysis  aud  spine,  and  tha 
inner  aide  of  the  intern.il  condyle  of  tlie  femur. 

When  the  knee  is  slightly  flexed,  and  the  thigh  rotated  out- 
wards, firm  pressure  alt  along  thia  Hue  will  generally  succeed  in 
fttopping  the  current  of  blood,  but  u  the  artery  gotB  deeper  in 


I 

I 

I 


■  For  rotther  ronu-liK  on  thn  introdactlon  of  tbe  luuid  into  the  rectum,  •«• 
>[r.  Wklihun'i  valuable  paper  on  tbe  aubjrat  in  the  St,  Bartbolomew'a  Hotp. 
Itep.,  vol.  uL,  1S76 
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its  coarse,  more  and  more  force  will  be  required ;  the  artery,  The  popliteal 
also,  canuot  be  pressed  directly  against  the  bone.  !^**^^ 

As  in  the  case  of  the  brachial  artery  at  the  bend  of  the  elbow, 
so  with  the  popliteal,  digital  compression  is  very  inefficient,  while 
the  drcnlation  may  be  readily  stopped  by  flexion.  If  a  firm  pad, 
about  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg,  is  placed  in  the  hollow  of  the  knee, 
the  knee  is  then  bent  up  on  it,  the  circulation  will  be  quite 
stopped. 

By  any  means  short  of  complete  strangulation  of  the  limb,  it 
will  not  be  found  possible,  as  a  rule,  to  compress  either  the 
anterior  or  posterior  tibial  vessels  in  the  le^^s,  but  the  posterior 
(Hie  becomes  quite  superficial,  as  it  lies  a  little  internal  to  the 
middle  of  the  hollow  between  the  heel  and  the  inner  ankle.  At  the  ankle 
going  with  the  nerve  beneath  the  annular  ligament,  between 
the  common  flexor  of  the  toes,  and  the  special  flexor  of  the 
great  toe. 

Tis  dorsal  artery  of  the  foot,  the  continuation  of  the  anterior  j^^  doiwd 
tibial  may  be  felt  and  compressed  against  the  astragalus,  scaphoid  artery  of  the 
and  cuneiform  bones,  between  the  extensors  of  the  big  toe  and  ^^ 
of  the  other  toes. 


(2.)  By  strangulation  of  the  limb. 


Special  means 


The  process  generally  known  by  the  name  of  Esmarch's  blood-  By*E8maroh'a 
leas  method  consists  in  first  of  all  emptying  the  limb  of  its  bandage  and 
blood  by  rolling  a  long  indiarubber  bandage,  from  below  upwards 
to  the  spot  where  the  circulation  is  wished  to  be  controlled. 
At  this  £^t  a  stout  indiarubber  tube  two  feet  long  with  a 
hook  at  either  end  is  passed  round  the  limb,  sufficiently  tightly 
to  strangulate  all  the  vessels,  and  the  ends  of  the  tube  are  then 
hooked  into  each  other.     (Fig.  6). 


Fia.  6. — EsmarcVs  Bandage  and  Tube  applied. 

The  indiarubber  bandage  is  then  removed,  and  the  limb  thus 
rendered  bloodless,  will  remain  so  until  tlie  tube  is  taken  o£f. 
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This  method  is  simple  enough,  and  with  ordiuary  care 
chance  of  bleeding  is  prevented.  It  ia  especially  uaeful  in  sm 
operations  as  the  removal  of  sequestra,  scraping  or  gonging 
carioua  bone,  etc,  where  it  is  important  to  have  tlie  exposed  paru 
as  dry  and  bloodless  aa  possible  ;  but  it  will  also  serve  in  the 
place  of  a  touruiqnet  in  amputations,  or  in  other  ca»es  where 
it  can  be  applied  at  some  little  distance  from  the  seat  of 
operation. 

The  strangulation  by  this  method  is  so  complete,  veins, 
arteries,  and  capillaries  being  all  compressed,  that  it  is  not  safe 
to  allow  the  tube  to  remain  on  long. 

lt&  use  therefore  is  nut  titted  for  the  restraint  of  accidental 
htemorrhage,  except  as  a  temporary  measure,  and  indeed  in  boi 
very  prolonged  operation  it  is  wise  to  remove  the  tube  as  soofti 
as  may  be,  and  before  the  operation  is  Bnished. 

WLeu  the  Esmarch's  bandage  has  been  used  in  an  operation, 
and  only  geueral  ooziug  is  expected  to  occur  in  the  wound,  it  is 
generally  convenient  to  apply  the  dressings,  nsing  such  preaaure 
aa  may  be  required,  bfj'ore  the  tube  is  taken  off,  for  the  abso- 
lutely bloodless  couditiou  of  the  small  vessels  has  caused  a 
temporary  loss  of  tone  in  their  walls,  so  that  wheu  the  blood  current 
is  allowed  to  flow  into  them  again,  they,  for  a  time  are  much 
dilated,  the  whole  limb  becomes  injected,  and  unless  the  wound 
baa  already  been  bandaged  up,  and  pressure  applied,  there  may 
be  a  very  brisk  flow  qf  btood,  and  a  corresponding  delay  in 
the  dressing. 

This  rule  will  of  course  not  apply  if  there  be  any  vessels 
divided  in  the  wound,  big  enough  to  require  ligature  or  torsion. 

There  has  been  latterly  an  increasing  desire  to  simplify  Pro- 
fessor Esmarch's  procedure,  and  to  do  away  with  the  indiarubber 
bandage,  while  retaining  the  tube.  It  is  found  that  if  the  limb 
be  nused  and  the  larger  veins  emptied  of  blood  by  the  passage 
of  the  band  along  the  limb  from  below  upwards,  that  the  latter 
may  be  rendered  nearly  bloodlesa,  and  that  the  application  of  ilie 
I  tube  alone  is  able  to  keep  it  sn.  It  is  felt  too  that  when) 
ttiere  are  products  of  inflammation,  especially  if  theae  are  of 
a  septic  kind,  it  is  at  least  Iinzanious  to  force  tbem  by  the 
pressure  of  an  elastic  roller  bandage  ,from  their  place  of  origin 
into  otlier  parts. 


1 
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The  tubes  used  for  encircling  the  limb  should  always  be  tested 
before  tbey  are  used,  for  they  are  very  liable  to  crack  or  break 
unexpectedly,  especially  at  the  ends,  where  the  hooks  are 
fastened. 

In  cases  of  operation  about  the  shoulder,  the  hip,  or  the  gluteal  Ab  *  figure 
region,  the  tube  may  very  usefully  be  put  on  in  the  form  of  a  °  ®' 
figure  of  8,  and  in  this  way  even  such  operations  as  amputations 
at  the  shoulder  or  hip  joints  have  been  rendered  almost  bloodless. 
The  plan  succeeds  best,  as  might  be  expected,  where  there  has 
been  much  emaciation. 

(3.)    By  Tourniquets. 

A  tourniquet  is,  properly  speaking,  an  apparatus  for  screwing  gpedal 
down  a  pad  upon  a  vessel.     Practically,  however,  the  term  is  meana  of 
applied  to  any  means  by  which  pressure  may  be  put  upon  a  vessel  toumiquetB. 
and  mechanically  maintained. 

The  principal  forms,  which  alone  will  be  described,  may  be  The  three 
roughly  separated  into   three   classes — improvised,   screw,  and'^^ 
india-rubber,  or  elastic,  tourniquets. 

The  improvised  tourniquet  is  an  efficient  and  ready  improve-  The 
ment  on  the  time-honoured  method  of  stopping  bleeding  from  ^^^^quet 
any  part  by  tying  something  round  it,  somewhere  between  the 
wound  and  the  heart,  tightly  enough  to  strangulate  all  the 
tiflBuea. 

In  the  improvised  tourniquet  especial  pressure  is  put  upon  the 
main  artery,  and  therefore  the  force  required  is  very  much  less, 
and  the  venous  return  is  at  least  not  wholly  obstructed. 

Its  manufacture  and  application  are  simple  enough.  A  hand-  Ito  ftppUcatlon 
kerchief  is  taken,  folded  up  like  a  cravat,  and  a  piece  of  cork  or 
wood,  or  a  pebble,  is  inserted  between  the  folds,  so  as  to  act  as 
a  pad.  This  pad  is  placed  over  the  artery,  and  the  cravat  loosely 
knotted  round  the  limb,  the  knot  coming  on  its  outer  side. 
(Rga.  7  and  7a.)  An  umbrella,  or  ruler,  or  any  moderately 
strong  rod  or  stick  is  then  inserted  between  the  limb  and  the 
knot,  and  twisted  round.  The  leverage  thus  obtained  is  very 
great,  and  it  is  far  more  easy  to  err  on  the  side  of  too  much 
eompreasion  than  of  too  littla 

This  form  of  tourniquet  is  known  also  by  the  names  of  "  The 

Gamt''  or  the  ''Spanish  Windlass." 
0 
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Floe,  7  and  7a. — Ths  Impronsed  Tourniquet  or  "  Garrot." 
Of  Bcrew  tonrDiqufita,  the  oldest  fonn  which  still  is  retuoed  in 
use  is  koonn  as  Fetit's. 


Fia,  8. — Petit's  Tourniquet  (modernized.) 
Its  action  and  method  of  application  can  be  readily  enough  seen 
from  the  voodcnt  The  strap  is  first  fastened  round  the  limb, 
not  so  tight  as  to  make  any  compression,  but  sufficiently  to  pre- 
Tent  the  whole  tourniquet,  or  the  small  pad  of  lint  genendly 
placed  underneath  the  larger  pad,  from  shifting  about 

The  tourniquet  should  be  nnscrened  to  its  full  extent  before 
the  strap  is  buckled. 

When  pressure  is  to  be  made,  the  screw  is  turned  very  gradually, 
and  great  care  shonld  be  taken  that  the  pad  never  shiiito  from  ita 
position  on  the  artery. 
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It  wOl  be  noticed  that  in  this  pattern,  as  in  the  Spanish  itaclntwbacka. 
windlass,  the  limb  is  tightly  grasped  by  the  strap  in  addition  to 
the  eqwcial  preesure  on  the  artery.  In  consequence,  Petit's 
tonmiqnet  is  very  painful,  and  could  not  possibly  be  used  for 
long,  as  for  example,  in  such  a  case  as  an  attempt  to  cure  a 
popUteal  aneurism  by  pressure.  But  the  following  screw  tourni- 
quets have  all  been  designed  to  free  the  venous  circulation 
through  the  limb,  by  making  pressure  only  between  two  opposite 
points. 

The  principal  forms  of  these  are,  Signorini's,  (Fig.  9),*  Signormi's. 


Fig.  9. — Signorims  Tourniquet. 
Carte's,  or  Skey's,  (Fig.  10),  for  the  vessels  of  the  thigh. 


Skey'fi 


Fig.  10. — Skey's  Toumiquei. 
and  Lister's,  for  the  abdominal  aorta. 


Tbe 


of  these  two  forms  of  tourniquet  explidna  itself,  but  it  may  be 
thftt  the  latter  (Ske/s)  is  much  the  safest,  Siguorini's  being  alwiji 
UafaU  to  slip  loimd  the  limb,  and  therefore  off  the  TesseL 

0  2 


If 
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An  effective  tourniquet  for  the  aubclaviau  artery  is  still  ma<A 
to  be  desired. 

With  regard  to  the  use  of  these  tounuquets,  the  localisation  of 
arteries  has  been  suflicieDtly  dealt  with  ;  in  all  the  pressure 
shouhl  be  made  very  gradually,  and  either  a  small  pad  or  the 

finger  should  be  placed  over  the  artery  itself,  underneath  tlia 

pad  of  the  instrument.  ^U 

I'he  compression  of  the  abdominal  aorta  by  Lister's  instra-i^l 
ment  is  in  itself  a  serious  operation,  apart  from  the  one  to 
which  it  is  an  adjunct.  Some,  at  any  rate,  of  the  important 
abdominal  viscera  must  be  appreciably  compressed,  and  it  seems 
impossible  to  make  sure  of  avoiding  such  organs  as  the  main 
branches  of  the  solar  plexus,  the  pancreas,  and  intestines,  injury 
to  which  might  well  cause  a  collapse  even  more  serious  than  that 
which  the  instrument  is  designed  to  prevent. 

For  these  reasons  this  tourniquet  is  not  so  frequently  used  now 
as  formerly.  'I'he  best  nay  to  apply  it  is  for  the  patient  to  lie  on 
the  right  side,  while  it  is  put  on  and  roughly  adjusted  ;  in  this 
way  the  great  part  of  the  intestines,  etc.,  escape  the  risk  of 
pressure.  The  patient  then  lying  on  his  back,  the  artery  must  be 
found  as  mentioned  before,  and  pressure  made  extremely  slowly. 

In  addition  to  the  elastic  band  uaed  in  Esmarch's  method,  which 
has  been  already  described,  a  solid  iudiarubber  cord  fitted  into  a 
groove  in  an  ebonite  or  wooden  compress,  as  in  Fig  11,  may  be_ 


Fia  H. — Couginn'  hlantic  Tourniquet. 
used.      It  is  portable  and  readily  applied,  but  is  somewhat  liabld 
to  slip  ;  there  are  two  or  three  patterns  on  this  principle. 
The  very  ingenious  and  useful  way  of  compressing  tba  common 
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iliac  artery  on  either  side,  inyented  by  Mr.  Davy,  is  best  described 
under  this  heading.  It  consists  simply  of  a  round  smooth  rod 
of  metal  or  wood,  or,  as  in  Fig.  12,  of  metal,  with  a  gum  elastic 
sheaUi,  about  18  inches  long,  and  about  ^  inch  thick  at  its  widest 
part  which  is  the  end. 


-■',*'■<<  -  ,-vjte-;--?.v;^;. 
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Fig  12. — Davy's  Lever  for  the  Common  Iliac  Artery. 

This  stick  warmed  and  oiled  is  introduced  up  the  rectum,  until 
it  can  be  felt  through  the  abdominal  walls  over  the  situation  of 
the  artery.  The  assistant  in  charge  then  raises  the  handle,  and 
since  the  tissues  of  the  perinseum  act  like  a  fulcrum,  the  rounded 
end  is  depressed  on  the  artery,  and  arrests  the  circulation.*  Davy's 
lever  is  chiefly  used  for  amputation  at  the  hip  joint,  but  it  is 
obviously  capable  of  many  other  applications,  e.g,^  in  operation  for 
gluteal  aneurism,  etc.      Another  pattern,  shaped  to  the  pelvic 


^B 


MrRIGHTIlC«  LONDON    C 


Fig.  13. — Davys  Lever  for  the  Aorta, 

curve,  is  designed  to  compress  the  aorta  against  the  lumbar 
vertebrae. 


*  It  mmi  not  be  forgotten  that  in  careless,  or  ungentle  hands,  it  is  possible 
to  damage  tbe  pelvic  viscera  very  seriously,  and  even  fataUy,  by  means  of  this 
iastnmMiit,  bat  in  skilful  hands  it  should  be  safe  enough. 
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ol  bleediug. 


Op  Tbe  Liowdbe  of  Abtebies— Torsion,  fto. 

>'     It  would  be  difficult  to  mention  an  improvement  iu  the  art  o 
surgery  greater  than  the  introduction  of  the  practice  of  tying  tlu 
mouths  of  vessela.      This  was  iutroduced  and  advocated  '. 
Ambrose   Par^,   to   whom  the  credit  of  the  advance  is  dt 
although  he  admits  the  idea  was  suggested  to  him   by  som 
observations  of  Galen. 

Before  this  practice  was  introduced,  the  only  means  employed 
for  staunching  blood  (as  during  an  operation)  was  by  the  plentiful 
use  of  the  actual  cautery  and  caustics  ;  and  bearing  in  mind  the 
absence  of  anicsthesia,  we  may  well  comprehend,  that  Pari^  speak- 
ing of  his  past  and  present  methods,  was  quite  sincere  when  he 
says,  "  Now  I  cannot  remember  my  former  practice  without  horror, 
and  I  am  sorry  and  ashamed  that  I  have  so  done."  " 

There  are  two  principal  methods  of  putting  a  ligature  on  a 
divided  vessel.  The  first  consists  in  seizing  it,  and  it  only,  with  a 
pair  of  forceps,  holding  it  up  and  tying  a  cord  of  some  kind  round 
it«  mouth  in  a  reef  knot.     (See  Fig.  17.)     The  second  consists 


*  P*r£  goM  OD  to  ny — "  Wherelore  I  eameatty  entreat  all  Chirurgiuu  thai 

thej  would  (lieinKa^iiioiiiiibed]g{veover  that  cruel  and  butcherly  klnilofcuTatinn, 

and  practiu  thU  which  I  hava  preacribed.  t«ught  me,  a>  I  interpret  it,  by  the 

■nsgHliaiiof  BomegixMlan^l.    Fori  nelthoi  learned  it  of  mjinHteiTi,iiar  of  Miy 

Other  man.  ooly  I  read  in  Galen,  in  the  lint  book  of  hia"Method(i,"thattoatay  a 

flnxe  at  blood,  tbers  ia  no  remedy  wi  present  at  to  tie  up  thote  veaaela  tliat 

bleed,  towardi  their  roots,  that  is  towards  the  liver  and  tbe  heart    Now  I  onn- 

cdved  that  thia  doctrine  of  Galen's  for  the  binding  and  sewing  of  reina  and 

•rteriea  in  fresh  wounds  might  well  be  used  in  the  like  vessels  after  a  dismem- 

ng.  and  so  I  pnt  it  in  practice  ;  yet  so  that  in  the  beginning  I  always  had 

I  OMItBries  and  bot  irons  in  readiness,  that  if  my  pniject  (ayled,  I  might  flie  to 

f  abhorred,  yet  neoessary  relief.    But  when  I  had  the  oxjwiience  of   th« 

I  laoUitjr  and  felicity  of  the  cooise  I  now  hold  in  a  Dmltitude  of  my  patients,  tlwB 

P  Z  bade  an  etemsll  adue  to  caosticlie  and  hot  irona  in  tliia  operation  ;  and  thua 

I  I  wish  all  Chinirgian*  to  doe,  for  it  la  not  In  one  art,  as  In  civil  affairs,  that 

■  fVMJlpUon,  law,  or  anthority  should  prevail  over  right  reason." 
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g  ft  sharp  carred  needle  in  u  handle,  called  a  tenaculum, 
beneath  the  vessel  as  it  lies  in  the  tissues,  and  then  &ft«r  raising 
up  the  vessel  and  its  aurroundinga,  putting  a  ligature  around  all, 
below  the  needle,  which  is  itself  withdrawn  after  the  knot  has 
been  tightly  tied. 

Both  these  methods  have  special  applications  and  will  be 
described  separately. 

A  third  way,  "  filo-presaure,"  which  is  very  convenient  for  Filo-prewuir. 
ftatm&l  ligatures,  is  now  coming  more  into  use,  and  is  displacing 
the  older  fashioned  tenaculum  and  the  method  of  acupressure.  It 
consists  in  pas^ng  a  needle  fixed  oa  a  handle,  with  the  eye  placed 
ae»r  tie  point,  and  shaped  like  a  tenaculum,  beneath  the  vessel 
Mar  its  open  moutli.  The  needle  may  be  threaded  before  or 
■A«r  it  is  passed,  with  a  catgut  ligature,  which  may  then  readily 
be  tied  over  the  vessel  and  the  small  amount  of  tissue  which 
I  vill  be  included  in  the  noose.     Thus — 


■r 


Hfc 


Fio.  14. — FUo-pres»itre—{a/Ur  MacCormac.) 

In  the  method  of  seizing  the  vessel  with   forceps,  in  skilful  Lig»to™  »itli 
Itanda  there  is  no  kind  better  than  the  common  dissecting  forceps,  """P*        _ 
with  well  roughened  points,  and  with  no  spring  to  get  out  of  order  ; 
bat  most  oommonly  a  special  form  of  forceps  is  employed,  with  Forma  A 
the  points  notched  so  as  to  6t  into  each  other,  and  thus  to  "  bite  "  '°"^F^ 
the  art«t7 ;  and  usually  they  have  a  spring  catch  to  hold  the 
UMlei  together,  or  sometimes  a  "  cross  action  "  spring  which  is 
mrint  to  answer  the  same  purpose. 

Tbe  patterns  of  a  few  of  these  forceps  are  given  here.     On  the 
wbole,  tbe  most  satisfactory  is  the  "fenestrated"  (Fig.  IS); 
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the  most  unsatisfactary  ones  are  "  Assalinis"  (Fig,  16) ;  or  t 
cross  aotion  oDes. 


It  is  very  desirable  for  the  studeut  to  get  into  the  habit  of 
tying  vessels  neatly  and  quickly.  The  commonest  faults  com- 
mitted are  tying  a  "granny"  instead  of  a  reef  knot,  engagiot 
the  points  of  the  forceps  in  the  uoose,  and  neglecting  to  keep  t 
two  forefingers  close  to  the  forceps  and  vessels.  If  this  last  poiid 
is  well  atteDded  to,  it  will  be  found  best  to  take  the  forceps  o 
the  vessel  after  the  first  part  of  the  knot  is  formed,  but  before  a 
is  completed,  as  in  this  way  the  knot  is  more  tightly  drawn. 


Pia.  J  7. 

Materials  lueil     The  materials  used  in  ligation  are  silk,  hemp,  catgut,  and  son 

in  li(5«iion.       other  animal  materials,  as  kangaroo  tendons,  the  aorta  of  an 

Siili.  Practically,  catgut  and  silk  alone  need  be  considered,  and  tlie 

use  of  the  latter  is  now  daily  becoming  more  infrequent,  although 
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it  18  far  easier  of  application.  The  reason  for  this  is,  that  except 
the  ligature  is  applied  to  a  vessel  on  an  open  surface,  it  is 
necessary  in  most  cases  to  leave  the  ends,  or  one  of  them, 
hanging  out  of  a  comer  of  the  wound  until  they  come  away, 
and  this  is  not  only  inconvenient,  but  involves  some  risk  of 
septic  infection  from  the  fistulous  track  thus  formed. 

With  catgut,  on  the  contrary,  the  ends  of  the  thread  may  be  Catgut 
cut  quite  short  and  left  in  the  wound,  there  to  be  absorbed  in 
the  course  of  a  few  days,  or  at  most  within  three  weeks,  if  it  is 
not  over  prepared.   For  these  reasons  its  employment  is  becoming 
abnost  universal. 

There  are  two  principal  varieties  of  it,  both  introduced  by 
Professor  Lister.  The  original  "  carbolized  catgut "  is  made  by 
soaking  the  gut  in  carbolic  acid  and  olive  oil,  in  proportion  of 
1-5,  with  a  little  water,  for  some  months. 

The  other,*  and  infinitely  the  better,  is  made  by  steeping  it  in 
a  solution  of  one  part  of  pure  carbolic  acid  to  twenty  of  a  1-4000 
aolntion  of  chromic  acid. 

The  catgut  before  it  b  used  should  be  made  supple  by  soaking 
in  a  1-40  solution  of  carbolic  acid,  and  this,  if  the  gut  be 
properly  prepared  should  render  it  supple  only,  and  not  cause  it 
to  swell  and  become  flabby. 

A  good  chromicized  catgut  is  nearly  perfect  as  a  ligature,  but 
the  inconveniences  of  the  uncertainty  of  one  sample  being  like 
another,  etc,  render  the  perfect  ligature  material  still  a  thing  to 
be  looked  for.  Possibly  it  may  be  found  in  the  long  tendons  of 
a  kangaroo's  tail,  or  some  similar  tendon,  where  there  is  great 
strength  and  flexibility  combined,  with  a  capacity  of  being 
absorbed,  or  partly  organized. 

The  same  ligature  materials  are  employed  for  the  tenaculum  Use  of  the 
as  for  the  forceps,  and  the  instrument  itself  is  extremely  useful  ^'^*^'""^ 
in  picking  up  arteries  in  such  situations  as  between,  or  close  to, 
bones,  or  in  tense  bands  of  fascia,  or  indeed  anywhere  where  the 
vessel  cannot  readily  be  picked  up  with  the  forceps. 

Another  frequent  occasion  for  the  use  of  the  tenaculum  is 
when  from  any  cause  there  is  troublesome  haBmorrhage  from  a 
Teasel,  the  position  of  which  cannot  exactly  be  made  out,  or  from 
a  small  number  of  vessels,  or  when  a  vessel  is  nicked,  but  not 

•B—  Pkofewor  Lkter  on  the  catgut  ligature.    Latuxt,  Feb.  5th,  18S1. 
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divided.     In  these  cases  it  often  happens  that  in  the  first  place  I 
the   bleeding   must   be   stopped   as   quickly  as   possible ;    and 
frequently  the  readiest  nay  is  to  push  a  tenaculum   somewhat 
deeply  beneath  tlie  bleeding  parts,  and  pass  a  ligature  round  it. 

Tenaculum  hgatnres  must  be  tied  very  tight,  or  they  will  slip. 
For  this  reason  silk  is  perhaps  better  than  catgut ;  at  any  rata 
it  is  more  frequently  used  at  the  present  time. 

Two  small  inst  rum  eats  for  arrest  of  bleeding  may  b6 
mentioned  here,  the  "bulldog"  forceps  (Fig,  18),  and  the 
"serrsfitie"  (Fig.  19). 


Pia  18.  Fig.  19. 

"  Dieffenhachs' ,"  or  bulMog  Joreeps.  Two  patterns  of  serrifime. 

They  are  both  "  clips,"  which  may  be  quickly  put  on  to  ft 
bleeding  point  or  vessel,  and  may  there  be  left  as  they  are  too-. 
small  to  be  in  the  way,  until,  either  by  the  pressure  of  thw 
springs  the  vessel  lias  ceased  to  bleed,  or  until  the  surgeon 
leisure  in  the  course  of  an  operation  to  ligature  the  vessel  tli^ 
have  compressed.  The  serr^fiiie  is  also  used  sometimes  for  tha 
purpose  of  carefully  adjusting  superficial  wounds  in  exposed 
parts  such  as  the  face  or  neck. 

Fbrci-presgiire. — This  rather  barbarous  name  may  be  applied 

"■■  to  the  action  of  the  Dieffeubachs  or  bulldog  forceps,  but  more 

especially  designates  the  use  of  a  pattern  of  self-closing  forceps 
advocated  by  Sir  Spencer  Wells. 
These  forceps — 


I 
I 


Fia.  20.Speiicer  Wells'  Forceps. 
have  their  bows  eo  fashioned  that  the  Gist  finger  and  thumb  can 
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itwtantly  nufasten  the  catch  on  the  hkdes.  Tiieir  great  usefulness 
consists  in  the  fact  that  they  cau  he  clip|)ed  on  to  a  bleeding  poiut 
in  a  moineiit,  as  during  the  course  of  an  operation,  and  then  may 
be  left  banging  until  the  bleeding  is  arrested  permanently  by  their 
compression,  or  the  surgeon  has  leisure  to  twist  or  tie  the 
vessel 

These  forceps  make  also  very  good  sponge  or  needle-holdera, 
»nd  should  be  in  every  dresser's  pocket-case. 

In  machinery  accidents,  where  a  limb  has  been  very  badly  Torsion. 
injured,  or  it  may  be,  completely  torn  from  the  body,  it  often 
happens  that  there  is  little  or  no  bleeding  from  the  large  arteries 
diTided  across ;  and  if  these  are  examined  they  may  often  be  seen 
palsaling  (piite  down  to  their  extremities,  which  yet  are  aa  firmly 
dosed  as  if  they  were  ligatured. 

The  explanation  is  that  the  vessels  have  been  pulled  asunder,  Its  prini^ 
■sd  that  in  this  pulling,  the  two  inner  coats  have  first  parted, 
iriiile  the  external  coat  has  only  yielded  after  considerable 
extension.  The  aperture  of  the  tube  is  therefore  narrowed  before 
it  finally  gives  way,  and  the  vessel  comes  in  two.  The  outer  coat 
afterwards  retains  its  narrowed  condition,  and  the  elastic  ones 
inaide  retract.  These  inner  coats  therefore  will  be  thickened  to 
neb  an  extent  that  their  sides  will  come  into  contact  within 
Uie  naiTOwed  outer  coat  of  the  vessel,  and  will  effectually  close 
H  up. 

Tbe  properties  thus  possessed  by  the  coata  of  the  vessels  were  ^^  tii»t«y.J 
finA  applied  to  their  artificiaJ  closure  when  divided, by  Amussat,  in 
1829.  and  soon  afterwards  by  Velpeau,  since  whose  time  it  has  been 
kaowD  u  the  method  by  "  Torsion,"  and  by  some  surgeons  is  applied 
to  all  veaels,  even  the  largest.*  In  this  proceeding  the  vessel  is  not 
polled  unnder,  hut  the  end  is  twisted  round  many  times.  The 
i&ner  and  middle  coats  are  thus  first  broken  acros!^,  and  by  re- 
tncting  become  thicker  as  above  described.  The  narrowing 
oC  the  outer  coat  of  the  vessel  is  effected  by  the  continuous 
bnatiag. 

*  AlUMra(h  AmiiMrt  ftjipean  to  have  been  the  fint  to  apply  the  mechuiicil 
pWf»rtlu  «l  th*  arteriU  wklli  to  their  clmure  by  tonion,  neTerthekn,  we 
MM  lb*  Ant  anaitklB  deacription  of  Uis  bshftTJiOtir  of  tba  coats  of  Twaels  to 
■^  own  ooBBtiTinMi,  Jontt. — ( Pidc  "TniatiM  od  ths  Pniiwn  of  Nature  in 
C  Haaaatrluis^  etc.,  1805."] 
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For  small  vessela  it  is  ooly  uecesfiory   to  seize  the   vessel 
fairly  with   "  Torsion  forceps,"  and  to  rapidly  twist   the  end 


FiQ.  2\.^Turgwn  Forceps. 
round  and  round  six  or  eight  times,  but  for  large  vessels  the 
operation  requires  more  care.  The  vessel  should  first  be 
separated  from  its  sheath  and  pulled  out  of  it  for  about 
one  third  of  an  inch.  At  the  point  of  its  exit  from  the 
sheath  it  should  be  held  nitli  a  pair  of  uarruw  forceps,  and 
then,  its  e;id  being  held  in  the  torsion  forceps  so  as  to  leave  as 
mpch  as  possible  of  the  artery  free  for  twisting,  this  should  b*  J 
quickly  done,  the  forceps  being  held  parallel  to  the  long  axis  e 
the  vessel. 


Fio.  I'l.— Method  of  Torsion, 

Some  surgeons  twist  the  vessel  until  the  part  in  the  forc^ 
comes  away,  others  give  six  or  eight  turns  only,  probably  thS'l 
preferable  plan. 

For  this  treatment  to  succeed,  the  arterial  coats  must  be  free 
from  disease,  either  atheroma,  or  those  more  insidious  forma 
of  arteritis  present  in  chronic  syphilis,  gout,  etc.  When  first 
introduced  in  the  days  of  the  old  silk  ligature,  the  advantage  of  , 
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having  do  ligature  coming  out  of  the  wound  was  very  great ; 
nowadays  the  twisted  end  of  the  vessel  is  in  just  the  position  of  a 
catgut  ligature  cut  short:  both  in  healthy  wounds  will  be 
absorbed,  and  neither  can  be  regarded  strictly  as  foreign  bodies. 

In  a  similar  way  "  acupressure,"  when  first  introduced,  was  Acuprewure. 
hailed  as  a  great  advance  on  the  older  silk  ligature ;  but  at  the 
present  time,  the  occasions  on  which  its  employment  is  especially 
advantageous  are  becoming  more  and  more  rare  ;  while  except 
in  the  case  of  exposed  wounds  there  is  this  constant  disadvantage, 
that  opposing  surfaces  can  hardly  be  brought  together  for  union 
by  first  intention,  when  needles  are  used. 

The  essence  of  the  procedure  consists  in  the  passage  of  a  stiff, 
steel  needle  through  the  tissues  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  vessel, 
and  thus  to  arrest  the  bleeding  by  its  pressure,  either  on  the 
tissues  tit  situ,  or  when  twisted  round,  or  by  passing  the  needle  in 
below  the  vessel  and  passing  a  loop  of  wire  or  silk  over  it,  the 
vessels  being  included  between  the  two. 

The  needles  should  be  withdrawn  betweex^ twenty-four  and 
forty-eight  hours  after  their  insertion.  If  the  loop  of  silk  or 
wire  be  used,  the  needle  must  be  drawn  out  first,  and  the  loop 
will  then  be  free. 

For  further  details  on  this  method,  which  at  one  time  was 
worked  out  with  great  elaboration,  the  student  is  referred  to  the 
surgical  writings  of  Professor  Pirrie,  of  Aberdeen. 

For  wounds  about  the  face,  and  wherever  great  accuracy  of 
coaptation  is  required,  and  notably  about  the  mouth,  a  form 
of  acupressure  is  employed  which  serves  the  double  purpose  of 
arresting  bleeding,  and  adjusting  the  edges  of  the  wound.  This 
will  be  treated  of  in  the  section  on  wounds.  (See  hare-lip 
pins.) 

Another  useful  method  of  stopping  bleeding  in  certain  cases  is  DeepsatorM 
also  allied  to  this  principle  of  acupressure,  namely,  the  passage  of 
sntores  of  stout  silver  wire  through  or  beneath  the  bleeding 
part  The  reader  will  readily  imagine  cases  in  which  this  pro- 
ceeding would  be  of  avail ;  but,  as  an  instance,  the  common 
practice  of  leaving  to  the  sutures  the  office  of  stopping  the 
numerous  small  vessels  that  are  divided  in  the  edges  of  amputa- 
tion flaps^  may  be  adduced. 


Of  Styptics,  CAOffiics  as  Styptics,  and  of  the  Actual  Cauteet. 

StypticA  are  substances  wLicli,  ntien  applied  to  a  bleeding 
surface,  tend  to  staunch  the  blood.  Tiiiu  tliey  may  effect  in  two 
or  three  diETereiit  ways  :  thus,  they  may  simply  form  an  artificial 
scab  over  tlje  surface,  or  they  may  coiidenso  the  tissues  and 
astringe  the  vessels  by  combiuing  with  and  coagulating  the 
albumen  present ;  or  this  condensing  action  on  the  tissues  may 
be  jioiverful  enougli  to  destroy  their  vitality,  and  so  by  these 
"caustics"  an  etl'ect  similar  to  that  of  the  actual  cautery  is 
produced. 

The  uae  of  styptics  was,  in  former  times,  far  more  frequent 
than  it  now  is,  and  the  present  disinclination  to  employ  them  is 
well  founded. 

With  our  predecessors  healing  by  first  intention  was  hardly 
hoped  for,  and  the  surface  of  a  wound  received  far  more  well- 
meant  but  me<ldieaome  attention  thau  nonadayg  we  are  disposed 
to  give  it.  The  occurrence  of  a  superficial  slough  od  its  surface 
was,  therefore,  looked  upon  as  almost  a  necessary  incident  ; 
,  what  was  known  as  the  "  digestion  "  of  the  wound. 

But  it  is  now  recognised  that  any  astringent  which  it 
caustic,  or  strongly  astringent,  inflicts  damage  to  tite  tissues  I 
which  it  is  applied,  and  that,  therefore,  it  should  not  be  naaifl 
if  the  hsEmorrliage  can  he  otherwise  arrested,  or  merely  for  the-f 
sake  of  saving  a  little  time  or  a  little  blood. 

All  styptics  do  not  damage  the  tissues,  but  all  the   : 
powerful  ones  do,  and  to  a  surgeon's  eye  there  are  few  mon  ] 
irritatinf!  causes  of  offence  than  to  see  a  clean  cut  wound,  or 
some  unimportant  graze,  blackened  with  perchloride  of  iiwn,  or 
nitrate  of  silver,  just  because  the  medical  attendant  could  not 
wait,  or  could  not  progfcrly  bandage,  or  pick  up  a  small  arwry. 

This  being  understood,  the  immense  value  of  styptics  in  propel 
coses  may  freely  be  admitted.     The  most  important  may  here  b»  I 
enumerated  and  their  application  described. 
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Mechaniccil 

Cobwebs. 

Matico. 

Contractile  Collodion. 

Astringent. 

Oil  of  Turpentine. 

Powdered  Cinchona  Bark. 

Creosote. 

Hazeline. 

Astringent  and  Caustic  in  varying  degrees. 


Carbolic  Acid. 
Sulphate  of  Copper. 
Sulphate  of  Iron. 
Tannin. 
Perchloride  of  Iron. 


Caustic. 

Chloride  of  zinc. 

Nitrate  of  Silver. 

Potassa  Fiisa. 

Nitric  Acid. 

The  dried  leaves  of  "  Piper  Angustifolium/'  or  the  Matico  Styptics. 
plant,  are  imported  from  Peru,  and  have  a  peculiar  cobweb>like  Mechanical, 
down  on  their  under  surface.     Some  astringent  principle  is  also 
contained  in  the  tissue  of  the  leaf. 

If  the  under  surface  of  the  whole  leaf  be  applied  to  a  bleeding 
part,  or  if  the  leaves,  ground  up  into  a  powder,  be  dusted  on  it, 
the  fine  downy  filaments  will,  with  the  blood,  form  a  firm  adherent 
scab,  and  the  bleeding  will  be  staunched.  This  mechanical  action 
18  probably  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  the  "marvellous" 
action  of  matico,  which  was  at  one  time  considered  to  be  almost 
miraculous.  The  infusion  or  powder  taken  internally,  is  quite 
hannless. 

In  precisely  a  similar  fashion  does  the  domestic  remedy  act,  of  Cobwebs, 
gathering  as  many  cobwebs  as  can  be  quickly  collected,  and 
putting  them  over  the  surface ;  and,  indeed,  although  the  remedy 
may  seem  too  homely  for  the  surgeon  to  use,  of  its  efficacy  in 
staying  a  brisk  capillary  oozing,  none  who  have  tried  it  will 
doubt 

Collodion,  prepared  by  dissolving  one  ounce  of  gun  cotton  in  Collodion, 
a  BEiixture  of  thirty-six  ounces  of  ether,  and  twelve  ounces  of 
rectified  spirit,  is  extremely  useful  in  cases  of  wounds  about  the 
Cice,  in  which,  if  a  scar  has  to  be  avoided,  the  edges  have  not  only 
to  be  brought  together,  but  must  be  held  together  firmly  enough  to 
prevent  blood  being  effused  between  them.    This  is  readily  done 
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TurpentiDc 

Creoaote. 

Hazeline. 


by  painting  three  or  four  coats  of  tliis  collodion  over  the  iround 
witl)  a  camel's  hair  brush,  or  by  satiiratitig  a  piece  of  lint  in  it 
and  applying  it  to  the  wound.  The  collodion,  as  it  dries,  con- 
tracts, and  thus  the  required  pressure  ia  kept  up. 

Flexible  collodion,  prepared  by  adding  to  six  ounces  of  collo- 
dion, two  drachms  of  Canada  balsam,  and  one  drachm  of  castor 
oil,  may  be  used  instead  of  the  above.  It  is  not  so  liable  to 
cracif,  but  is  not  so  contractile  as  ordinary  collodion. 

The  next  three  styptic  substances  on  our  list  are  all 
astringent,  but  not  at  all  caustic,  that  is  they  do  not  produce 
any  sloughing.  They  ail  are  said  to  coagulate  albumen,  on 
which  property  plus  their  effect  on  the  blood  vessels,  their  styptic 
action  depends.  Their  application  does  not  necessarily  prevent 
healing  by  the  first  intention.  These  substances  are  oil  oj  tur- 
pentine, creosote,  and  hazeline. 

Of  these  the  first  two  way  be  "  dabbed  "  on  the  bleeding 
surface  with  some  lint*  The  third  may  be  applied  as  a  lotion, 
or  a  pad  of  lint  soaked  in  it  may  be  placed  on  the  wound. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  all  three  sut^tances  are  stated  to  be 
'onU.    powerful  hipmoataiics  when  taken  internally.     This  is  certainly 
true  of  the  two  first,  but  "hazeline,"   which   is  prepared  iw 
America  from  the  "witch  hazel"  (Hamamelis  VirginicaJ  ia    a 
drug  still  upon  its  trial. 

We  come  now  to  styptics,  which,  when  solid,  or  in  conceu- 
trated  solutions,  are  more  or  less  caustic.  The  most  convenient 
way  will  be  to  take  them  in  order  of  their  causticity. 

Sulphate  of  copper  and  sulphate  of  iron  are  both,  in  the 
crystalline  state  slightly  caustic,  as  well  as  highly  astringent,  and 
they  are  often  found  very  useful  in  both  capacities.  Thus,  spongy 
and  bleeding  granulations  may  be  rubbed  over  with  the  crystals, 
as  may  also  a  leech  bite  or  a  bleeding  gum.  In  solutions  of 
various  strengths  they  lose  their  caustic  character,  but  remain 
highly  astringent,  and  are  used  then  as  local  applications  in  cases 
of  relaxed  mucous  membranes,  fungous  granulations,  etc. 
lUoride  of  Tiig  pfrcAloride  of  iroti  has  quite  a  specific  power  as  a  local 
application  to  stop  bleeding.  The  bleeding  part  may  either  be 
touched  with  the  solid  salt,  or  the  Liq.  Ferri  Perchloridi  Fort  (P.B.) 


•Oil  (CO 
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^  be  brasiied  over  tbem,  or,  probably  best  of  ait,  strips  of  litit 
waked  ill  the  same  solution  may  be  iitted  to  plug  the  wound  or 
bleediiig  cavity. 

'Hie  solid  percliloride  may  also  be  povfdered,  and  duated  on  the 
bleeding  surface,  while  lotions  of  different  strengths,  made  by 
diluting  the  Li'iuor  Ferri  Ferchloridi,  may  be  used  as  astringent 
and  fatemostatic  applications  to  tbe  nose,  urethra,  vagina,  uterus, 
etc.  Id  the  concentrated  forms  this  iron  salt  seems  to  act  by 
forming  a  particularly  firm  spreading  clot,  it  also  coagulates  the 
tisBues,  causes  the  blood  vessels  to  greatly  shrink,  and  forms  clots 
within  tUem.  The  parts  which  are  actually  in  contact  with  the 
Btrong  percblcridenill  die  and  be  cast  offiu  the  course  of  afewdays. 

Efficient  as  this  styptic  is,  it  is  very  disagreeable.  The  in- 
t«a9ely  astringent  taste  renders  it  particularly  unpleasant  in  all 
injoriee  about  tbe  mouth,  and  the  discolouration  and  apparent 
foalness  of  the  wound  to  which  it  has  been  applied,  combined 
with  tbe  delay  in  healing  which  its  use  eutaib,  leads  most 
Korgeous  now  to  reserve  its  employment  for  a  last  resource ;  and 
then  its  value  cannot  be  aver  estimated. 

Atum  and  tannin  in  powder  are  astringent,  somewhat  escha-  Alum. 
rotic.  and  rather  powerfully  ha;mostatic.  They  have  a  similar  Tannin, 
action  when  taken  internally,  the  tannic  being  changed  into  the 
gallic  acid.*  These  styptics  are  commonly  applied  to  bleeding 
paTt«  in  tlie  form  of  powders,  dusted  on,  but  they  are  still  more 
frequent]/  used  as  mild  escbarotics  for  growths,  such  as  condy- 
lomata. The  dried  alum  (A.  exsiccata)  which  has  been  deprived 
of  ita  water  of  crystallisation,  is  tbe  more  powerful. 

Frobftbtf  the  best  use  of  carbolic  acid  as  a  styptic  will  be  found  Carbolic  m 
■n  checking  the  general  capillary  oozing  of  wounds,  by  washing 
ibcm  ov«r  with  a  solution  of  a  strength  of  from  1-15  to  1-25. 
If  s  BpoDge  or  syringe  be  used  tbe  parts  are  bathed  for  a  very 
few  secoDds.  Generally  all  capillary  bleeding  ceases,  there  is 
no  fltcharotic  action,  and  the  antiseptic  nature  of  the  solution 
tfloda  to  promote  rapid  healing. 


*  Ttw  raliM  of  tlia  well  known  patent  medloiiiB  "  liospini's  Styptic ''  appeani 
to  intmd  Dpoa  ita  contoiDing  gall  ant  extract.  Menliun  of  ciiitroce  of  tliji 
•■Mud J  Anold  not  be  omitted  here  alto^ther,  if  ou\j  on  kccoont  of  the  high 
vfiaimi  Biodta  and  Wabnui  entertained  of  it*  Talne  aa  a  hemmCatiG:  and 
lk**«  eui  b*  BO  queatim  u  In  ita  eBctcj  in  tamj  caaee,  althoogb  it  ii  not 
m  iAmi  Mali  WIW  aa  heretofore. 
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In  all  wounds  this  "  wasliiug  tliroiigli "  with  a  etiong  CEtrbolii 
lotion,  at  the  end  of  the  dressing,  will  be  found  very  efficient  n 
preventing  excessive  capillary  loss  of  blood. 

The  following  substances  when  concentrated  are  all  poweHul 
caustics,    and   to  this  property    owe  their    power  of  stopping 
bleeding.     Tliia  action  alone  will  be  considered  here,  for  they  all, 
in   weak    solutions,  are  employed  for    other  purposes.      Tl 
caustic  action  ia  used  also  for  the  removal  of  growths,  but  tl 
will  be  afterwards  referred  to. 

Tlie  caustics  most  frequently  employed  are,  in  order  of  severity, 
nitrate  of  silver,  caustic  potash,  chloride  of  zinc,  and  nitric  acid. 

Nitrate  of  silver  or  lunar  caustic  combines  with  the  albumen  of 
the  tissues,  and  when  applied  in  ttte  solid  form  produces  a  super- 
ficial slough,  which  ia  limit«d  in  depth,  for  the  silver  and  albumen 
compound  is  hard  and  dense,  and  prevenU  any  excess  of  the 
caustic  that  may  be  present,  from  causing  the  cauterisation  to 
be  too  deep.    To  this  fact  its  value  to  a  great  extent  ia  due. 

Lunar  caustic  is  applied  in  the  form  of  a  moulded  stick, 
pointed  like  a  pencil,  and  held  iu  a  metal  clip.  Its  appli- 
cation ia  almost  painless.  The  point  of  the  stick  has  but  to  be 
beld  firmly  against  the  bleeding  point  [e.g.,  a  leech  bite,  or  a 
dog's  bite)  fur  about  five  seconds,  and  the  bleeding  will  almost 
certainly  be  arrested.  It  is  not  suitable  for  application  in  this 
form  to  a  large  bleeding  surface.  This  substance  is  sometimes 
"  mitigated  "  by  the  addition  of  some  inert  substance,  but  it  is 
not  then  used  as  a  styptic,  uor  are  its  solutions, 
ill  Caustic  potash  is  moulded  into  sticks,  and  applied  like  the  above. 
It  differs  in  its  action,  however,  in  that  this  is  not  limited  to  tlio 
place  of  application,  but,  forming  a  sort  of  soap  with  the  tissues, 
spreads  to  an  extent  rather  difficult  to  estimate  beforehand.  It  is 
a  very  fairly  efficient  styptic,  and  like  the  silver  salt  may  be  "  miti- 
gated "  and  rendered  less  deliquescent  by  admixture  with  lime. 

Caustic  soda  may  be  used  in  all  coses  as  a  styptic  instead  ol 
the  potash  salt,  to  which,  in  all  respects,  it  is  simitar,  save  that 
it  is  slightly  weaker  and  slightly  less  deliquescent. 

Chloride  of  sine  is  a  very  powerful  escbarotic,  but  its  action 
does  not  spread  indefinitely  through  the  tissues.  It  may  be 
applied  either  as  a  moulded  stick,  or  as  a  paste  mixed  with  flour. 
It  is  more  used  to  ramove  c&ncerous  growths,  etc,  than  as  m 
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fPnrther  notice  of  it^  general  use  in  solution  in  the 
Mil};  of  wounds  will  be  given  under  that  head.) 
Aitric  aeiil  combines  with  the  albuuiea  o['  the  tissues  to  form  KltrlcMMn 
K|icric  acid,  nnd  ihua  its  action  is  limited,  fur  tlie  Utter  has  not 
WMay  caastic  action.     It  is  an  extremely  powerful,  and,  in  proper 
,  a  most  useful  styptic;  thus  it  may  be  used  iu  bleeding 
1  fimgous  or  malignant  granulations,     lis  employment  as  a 
"ptic,  kowerer,  is  not  common. 

Tia  applieatioa  of'  cold  to  a  bleeding  part  has  always  been  cold, 
(uiaed  as  one  of  the  most  valuable  means  of  arrest.    Free  ex- 
Eptwuro  to  the  air  is  often  atone  sufficient  to  promote  coagulation  of  ^*«f ulnwu  uf 
"  e  blood,  and  constriction  of  the  blood  vessels.  This  may  be  seen  *  P"*""- 

cases  of  recurrent  bsemorrhage  after  an  amputation  or  any  other 
Uitge  cutting  operation,  when  a  few  hours  after  the  operation 
the  wound  or  the  daps  become  distended  with  blood,  wliich  may 
be  dripping  away  at  quite  an  alarming  rate.  In  such  a  case  if  the 
fl^M  be  opened  and  ibe  clots  cleared  out,  so  that  the  air  can  get 
to  the  nirfnce  of  the  wound  and  to  the  ends  of  the  vessels,  the 
Ueediiig  will  very  probably  cease  without  anything  further  being 
dose,  provided  of  couree  that  no  big  vessel  has  been  overlooked.* 
ShonH  exposure  to  air  not  be  enough,  cold  water  or  ice  (the 
latter  e^ecially),  may  be  very  powerful  styptics.  A  lump  of  ice 
applied  to  a  bleeding  surface  may  cause  an  artery,  nearly  as 
luge  as  tlie  radial  at  the  wrist,  to  contract  and  cease  to  bleed 

Another  very  efficient  way  of  applying  cold  is  by  meaus  of  the 
etlier  apny.  The  effect  of  this  spray  should  not  be  pushed  so  far 
ae  to  CBose  the  parts  to  be  absolutely  congealed,  if  this  cau  be 
iielped,  for  they  become  very  painful  on  thawing,  and  the  blood 
TCBsela  being  partly  paralysed  the  bleeding  is  apt  to  recur. 

By  means  of  tliis  spray  we  have  seen  furious  bleeding  from  a 
fangatiog  cancer  of  the  breaat  completely  arrested  in  less  than 
fiteea  wcooda. 

AaacoDverae  to  this  method  of  freezing,  another  way  of  stopping 
gcoeral  ooxing  is  too  rarely  employed  in  this  country,  namely,  by 
tbe  application  of  a  flannel  wrung  out  of  boiling  water,  but 
not  so  thoroughly  as  to  be  quite  dry,  and  applied  immediately. 

*  It  k  not  dnr  Uuit  cold  i*  tlia  only  Uctor  id  the  kmat  which  follovi  the 
Wial«>  Uw  vraniid  kad  clwinK  out  the  clota.      I'ha  cluU  cerUinlj  ksep  up 
th*  taaipantfan.     Dn  Uiajr  nuc  alao  by  duteadiug  th<  lide*  at  tha  wound 
■  Ifhutiilly  kMft  lb*  vwhI*  (nun  coutncUng  1 
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This  should  be  pressed  on  the  bleeding  surface  (e.g.,  U 

tation   flap)  for  a  few   seconds.      On   its  lemoval, 

will  Iiave  a  whitish  look,  and  the  hiemorrhnge  wil 

but  ceased.     The  mode  of  action  would  seem  to  be  a  direct  fitimu- 

lation  of  tlie  vaso-constrictor  nerves,  or  perhaps  of  the  musculatuie 

of  the  arterioles,  as  a  t°  of  100°  to  105',  is  known  to  prodaca 

tonic  contraction  of  muscular  tissue. 

The  efl^ect  of  hot  ivater  injections  on  uterine  hcemorrhagf 
very  well  understood  by  obstetricians. 

We  come  now  to  "  that  cruel  and  barbarous  method 
stopping  bleeding  which  Ambrose  Parfe  denounced,  and  which 
few  years  ago  only  employed  rarely,  and  in  cases  where 
bleeding  vessel  could  not  be  secured  in  any  other  way. 

Now.  however,  owing  to  the  improvements  in  the  instruments, 
and  to  the  fact  that  antesthesia  has  robbed  the  actual  cautery 
of  half  its  terrors,  it  is  very  frequently  employed  to  arrest 
hemorrhage, or  for  counter  irritation,  or  for  the  removal  of  tumours, 
and  by  some  surgeons  even  in  operations,  such  as  for  strangu- 
lated hernia,  which  are  generally  considered  as  essentially 
requiring  the  use  of  the  knife. 

The  principal  forms  of  apparatus  for  the  application  of  the  actual 
cautery  are  the  old  cautery  irona,  the  galvano-cautery,  and 
Pacfjuelin's  tliermo  cautery.  Other  forms  there  are,  such  as  the 
gas  cautery  of  Dr.  Bruce,  hut  they  are  not  now  in  general  use. 

Cautery  irona  (Fig.  23)  are  still  frei|uently  employed  to  atop 
bleeding,  or  for  other  purposes  of  cautery.  They,  however,  are 
gradually  being  displaced  by  the  newer  forma  mentioned  above. 
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FlO.  S3. — Ji'xamplet  of  Cautery  Irotit. 
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Tiitse  irons  are  of  predsely  tlie  Rania  shapo  and  siza  as  they 
vere  in  tbe  claj'3  of  Scultetns,  or  still  further  back.  'I'hey  consist 
>f  pieces  of  iron  with  ends  of  various  shapes,  set  into  ordinary 
handles  ;  they,  indeed,  are  just  like  a  whitesmith's  soldering  iron, 
ending  eitlier  in  a  point  or  a  "  button,"  a  straight  or  bent  "olive," 
etc.,  and  the  beat  nay  to  heat  them  is  to  put  them  into  the  fire. 

The  meet  efficient  heat  for  the  arrest  of  bleeding  is  just  a 
visible  red,  not  glowing,  bat  still  plainly  red  hot.     If  this  heat  P""! 
be  exceeded,  the  iron  begins  to  cut  rather  tlian  sear  the  tissues. 
The  iron  should  be  wiped  clean  from  the  fire,  and  the  bleeding 
)«rt  itself  should  be  dried  as  far  as  possible. 

The  iron  should  be  passed  over  the  surface  very  lightly,  or 
tbe  bleeding  point  should  be   quickly  touched,  for  contact  of  m,i.1b  of 
the  tinnes  with  the  iron  for  more  than  a  moment  leads  to  the  ''Pi ''"""*'' 
|Arta  sticking  to  the  metal,  sometimes  so  much  so  that  they  are 
pulled  away  with  it,  and  there  is  a  still  worse  haemorrhage. 

The  cantery  used  often  to  be  applied  to  the  bleeding  surface  of 
M  bone ;  but  this  should  be  avoided  lest  necrosis  should  follow.  TohmBBhonld 
Ckoteriaatiou  seems  to  cause  necrosis  more  certainly  than  auy 
other  injury  to  bone,  so  that  it  should  not  be  used  for  counter 
iFTitation  on  the  scalp,  or  the  prominences  of  the  jaws  or 
wbererer  the  bone  is  close  to  the  skin. 

Id  old  days  tlie  bone  in  amputations  was  regularly  seared  with 
tbe  iron,  and  as  regularly  necrosed  away,  eo  that  we  find  in  the 
Atrectiona  for  tiie  after  treatment  of  these  cases,  that  the  wound 
huA  to  be  kept  open  for  months  after  the  operation,  to  allow  of 
Ibo  escape  of  the  setiuestmm. 

Gohttno-eaiUrry.    This  apparatus  is  a  great  advance  upon  the 

MM,  and  is  itself  well  enough  adapted  for  arresting  '''''^ 
It  cannot,  however,  be  got  ready  quickly,  and  hence  is 
tBore  naed  for  surgical  purposes  as  an  i!craseur,  or  for  burning 
away  warty  growths,  etc.,  than  as  a  styptic  apparatus  ;  but  it  will  Not 
be  coDvenicnt  to  describe  it  here.  ^^ 

The  principle  on  which  it  depends,  is  that  platinum,  a  metal  of 
hi|[h  rasistaiice  aud  great  infusibiiity,  will  get  red  or  white  hot  if 
a  gatranic  current  of  snflicieiit  intensity  be  passed  through  it. 
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Flo.  24. — Form  of  Galoano  Caafery. 

to  the  galvano  cautery.  By  preaning  on  &  knob  the  electric 
is  completed  by  making  contact  between  the  positive  and 
negative  wires  respectively  from  the  battery,  and  the  two 
tenniu&la  of  the  rbeopbore  or  cauteriziiig  part,  which  Gt  into 
the  handle,  as  shovrn  in  the  figure.  In  this  way  the  cunent 
passes  through  the  rheophore,  whether  it  be  a  noose  of  wire  or  of 
some  other  shape,  when  the  knob  is  pressed,  and  then  only. 

The  resistance  to  this  current  iu  the  platinum  is  so  great  that 
heat  is  generated  sufficient  to  cause  the  wire  to  become  of  a 
dazzling  whiteness. 

If  the  rheophore  used  be  of  the  kind  known  as  the  galvanic 
(^craseur,  the  nire  which  has  to  be  heated,  is  so  arranged  that 
it  can  be  shortened  up  like  a  snare,  as  shown  in  the  figure. 

Two  great  advantages  are  possessed  by  this  galvano-cauteiy. 
The  first  is  that  a  very  small  pointed  rheophore  may  be  used  to 
a  limited  bleeding  surface  without  its  losing  beat  before  it  can  be 
well  applied.   The  second  is  that  the  wire,  as  a  noose,  can  be  fitted 
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round  whatever  requires  cauterization  with  the  fingers  before  the 
knob  is  pressed  and  the  wire  becomes  hot. 

This^  as  may  be  imagined,  is  very  often  an  enormous  gain. 
The  difficulty  of  its  use  is  the  keeping  the  temperature  of  the 
wire  low  enough,  when  once  contact  has  been  made. 

The  latest  development  in  the  way  of  a  cautery  is  Pacquelin's  Paoqnelin's 

rwx.     A»\  thermo 

(Fig  2o;.  cauteiy. 


Fig.  25. — Pacquelins  Thermo  Cautery. 

It  depends  on  the  principle  that  when  the  vapour  of  beuzoline 
or  some  other  high  define  is  driven  over  heated  platinum,  its  rapid 
iocandescence  is  sufficient  to  maintain  this  heat  very  perfectly 
indeed.  In  the  fignre  it  will  be  seen  that  with  an  ordinary 
Higginson's  syringe  and  safety  ball  to  give  a  continuous  blast, 
atmospheric  air  is  blown  over  the  surface  of  the  benzoline,  and 
then  being  saturated  with  its  vapour,  passes  on  through  the 
tube  and,  through  the  holder,  and  thence  into  the  air  through 
the  platinum  point,  which  contains  some  spongy  platinum. 

The  platinum  point  having  been  first  heated  in  a  spirit  flame 
until  it  just  begins  to  glow,  the  ball  of  the  syringe  is  worked  by 
hand,  and  the  air  charged  with  benzoline  undergoes  active 
eombustion  as  it  passes  through  the  point,  and  thus  not  only 
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maiotaina  its  lieat  when  it  is  applied  to  any  part  of  the  body,.! 
but  will  even  increase  it  to  whiteuess. 

The  readiest  way  to  heat  the  platinum  is  to  use  the  spirit  1 
lamp  as  a  blow-pipe  flame,   for  which  it  is  generally  arranged, 
and,  as  before,  the  heat  to  employ  as  a,  styptic  is  a  dnll,  almost  J 
invisible  red. 

The  jwints  are  of  very  various  Mhajies,  some  of  which  are  Bhowa  I 
in  Figs  26  to  28, 


Fig  29. 

is  seen  the  principle  apjilied  even  to  a  pair  of  scl^ssors,  one  blade 

of  which  is  of  steel,  nickel -plated,  and  the  otlier,  through  which 

the  vapour  passes,  is  of  platinum. 

These  various   Bh^>e8,  and   the  fact  tliat   they  are    called 
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"  kniveB  "  of  different  kinds,  points  to  the  recent  emplojrment  of 

this  form  of  cautery  for  the  division  of  tissues.     By  its  means 

ampaUtions  hare  been  performed,  and  hernias  reUeved  from 

atiaiigalation,  and  thongh  these  extreme  applications  may  not  be 

found  practically  useful,  still,  for  the  removal  of  tumours,  etc.,  it  Applicatioiia. 

is  impossible  to  overrate  the  importance  of  this  nearly  bloodless 

method  of  operation. 

The  cautery  should  be  in  charge  of  an  assistant  who  has 
nothing  else  to  do,  to  distract  his  attention.  The  heat  required 
will  differ  from  time  to  time  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
tissues  cauterized.  Care  must  be  taken  that  the  benzoline  is 
quite  pure. 
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Op  Ckrtain  Special  Klnds  of  EfflMORUBAOB  and  THZia  Arbbs 

From  an  imperfgctly  dividifd  vestel.  If  this  form  of  bleeding 
bo  not  efficiently  arrested  it  is  always  troublesome,  and  sometimes 
'•  even  dangerous.  It  moat  comiDonly  occurs  on  the  scalp,  or  from 
a  wound  in  tlie  cleft  between  two  fingers,  from  the  artery  of  the 
froDDum,  etc  Again,  when  the  transfixion  method  of  amputation 
was  more  common  than  it  is  now,  the  vessels  were  apt  to  be  split 
instead  of  being  clcauly  divided  by  the  knife.  This  was  a  fre- 
quent cause  of  secondary  Loemorrhage. 

The  bleeding  in  these  cases  is  peculiar,  because  the  procen 
of  its  natural  aneat  is  interfered  with  ;  for  the  cut  edges  of  1 
the  wound  in  the  arterial  coats  retract  as  far  as  they 
and  this  retraction  keeps  open  tlie  orifice  in  the  vessel,  iusteail 
of  tending  to  close  it.  The  tube  thus  being  only  half  cut  across^ 
cannot  retract  its  ends  within  the  sheath  as  it  is  wont  to  do. 
when  completely  severed. 

In  all  coses  the  first  thing  to  do  is  to  enable  the  natural  arreafe 
to  go  on  by  completely  dividing  the  vessel,  and  then  to  treat 
it  on  ordinary  principles.  The  case  of  a  scalp  wound  will  be 
''  discussed  directly ;  that  of  an  imperfect  division  of  a  digital 
artery  between  the  fingers  is  sometimes  very  troublesome,  and  we 
have  seen  a  patient  reduced  to  quite  an  alarming  condition  of 
exliaustion  by  repeatedly  recurring  btcmorrhage  from  this  injury. 
In  such  a  case  the  vesaol  should  be  cut  down  upon  and  carefully 
exposed  without  injury  to  the  neighbouring  nerve  trunks.  A 
ligature  should  be  placed  above  and  below  the  wound  in  the 
vessel,  and  then  it  shuuid  be  divided.  An  Esmarch's  bandage 
previously  applied,  will  make  the  dissection  more  easy  ;  the 
dressing  should  be  put  on,  and  the  fingers  tied  together  before 
the  indiarubber  band  is  removed. 
'^*"'  5*  ^*  urtery  of  the  franum  of  the  penis  is  sometimes  ruptured 

frnqiuiD.  during  coitus.  If  it  be  torn  right  across  the  bleeding  is  slight,  but  if 

only  half  divided  it  is  sometimes  very  profuse.     In  this  case> 
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all  that  is  necessary  is  to  divide  it  coniplotely  willi  a  pair 
of  scisaots,  and  theu  to  appiy  moderate  pressure. 

Woanda  of  the  scalp  ofteu  bleed  very  freely,  especially  at  first,  t'>- 
Id  dressiog  them  the  hair  should  be  cut  off  all  round  the  wound, 
which  itself  should  be  well  washed.  Even  if  the  spoutiug  ves.sels 
are  plaluly  to  be  seen,  it  in  almost  always  waste  of  time  to  try  and 
pick  theiD  up  for  the  purpose  of  ligature.  A  good  firm  compress, 
secured  with  a  knotted  bandage,  will,  by  ensuring  pressure  against 
the  underlying  bone,  arrei^t  any  hseuorrhage  which  can  happen, 
except  uuder  extraordinary  circumstances.  If  a  vessel  mast  be 
ligatured  in  the  scalp  tissues,  it  will  most  easily  be  done  with 
a  tenaculum,  or  by  the  methods  of  filo  or  forci-pressure ;  and 
H  is  beet  to  use  a  piece  of  strong  silk.  Not  unfrequently  these 
vomIs  are  only  partly  cut  across,  and  then  with  a  scalpel  the 
tiiMiea  must  be  divided  right  down  to  the  bone. 

Woimdt  of  lie  palmar  arch  are  very  troublesome,  and  the  •'™™  ^^Oj 
bleeding  from  them  is  very  apt  to  recur.     This  is  due  partly  to  '" 

tlw  raBcnlarity  of  the  parte,  and  partly  to  the  difficulty  of  applying 
efficient  pressure,  the  vessels  themselves  lyinj;  beneath,  and 
protected  by  the  thick  bands  of  the  palmar  fascia. 

Although  it  is  difhcult  to  apply  pressure,  still  in  most  cases  itiu 
the  agent  which  has  to  be  employeil ;  for  other  means  would  tend 
to  cniii>le  the  delicate  mechanism  of  nerves,  tendons,  and  muscles, 
which  give  to  the  fingers  their  wonderful  range  of  movement. 
3oixi«tiiiies,  no  doubt  it  is  possible,  and  even  advisable  to  dissect 
ont  Ut«  bleeding  vessel  in  this  crowded  region,  and  put  a  ligature 
on  it ;  bot  as  a  rule,  the  hazards  of  this  proceeding  outweigh  its 
ebnons  advantages. 

In  applying  itressure  to  the  palm  of  the  hand,  a  firm  smooth 
pad  ntost  be  useil,  and  the  palmar  fascia  relaxed.  These  two 
Moditiow  are  well  fulfilled  by  bending  the  lingers  over  a  round 
fiK*  of  wood,  like  a  ruler,  covered  with  three  or  four  layers  of 
Kit,  or  a  common  roller  bandage,  tightly  rolled,  will  do  very 
•riL  If  this  be  firmly  grasped,  and  the  fingers  bandaged  over 
dw  cylinder,  very  good  pressure  will  be  made.  (See  Pig.  30.) 
Should  tlie  bleeding  still  continue  the  fore  arm  should  be  forcibly 
flnwd  at  the  elbow,  with  or  without  the  addition  of  a  pad  of  lint 
Id  tbe  flexure  of  the  joint.  This  will  almost  always  sitop  the 
;,  bat  should  it  fail  (and  it  is  wonderful  how  this  form 
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Fio.  30. — The  hand  liandagedfor  a  cut  iii  the  palm, 
■if  bleeding  will  pereiat)  it  will  be  necessary  to  compress  the  radial 
and  uliiar  arteries  at  the  wrist.     Tins  is  best  done  by  laying  two 
pieces  of  wood,  e.g.,  portions  of  a  lead  pencil,  over  two  small  pads 
placed  on  the  arteries,  and  fastening  tliem  Grmly  with  strapping. 

But  it  may  happen  that  even  yet  the  bleeding  recnrs,  and  by 
this  time,  as  several  cxiiedient^  have  been  fruitlessly  adopted,  the 
patient  may  be  getting  exhausted  by  loss  of  blood.  A  tourniquet 
or  digital  compression  of  the  brachial  artery  can  be  a  temporary 
expedient  at  any  stage  of  the  proceedings ;  but  this  cannot  be 
kept  on  for  long,  ertpccially  in  this  exsanguine  condition  of  the 
patient.  The  course  usually  recommended  in  books  is  to  tie  the 
radial  and  ulnar  arteries  at  the  wrist,  but  if  pressure  has  been 
properly  applied  and  has  failed,  it  ii^  bard  to  see  how  ligature 
can  have  happier  results. 

On  the  whole  the  best  plan  seems  to  be,  first  of  all  to  open  np 
and  thoroughly  examine  the  wound,  and  if  it  appears  feasible  by 
dissection,  to  find,  and  tie  the  bleeding  vessel  or  vessels,  and 
failing  this,  to  tie  the  bracliial  artery,  high  up  in  the  arm — a 
somewhat  desperate  remedy  truly,  and  one  which  can  very  rarely 
be  required  if  the  milder  measures  before  mentioned  have  been 
thoroughly  carried  out. 

In  connection  with  this  subject  of  the  value  of  firm,  even 
bandaging  of  the  limb  from  the  extremity  upwards  in  cases 
of  Juemorrhage — the  wound  itself  being  properly  plugged  and 
padded — the  reader  is  referred  to  two  valuable  papers  by  Mr. 
Harrison  Cripps  in  the  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  Reports,  viz. : — 
In  Vol.  X.,  187-1,  new  series,  p.  91,  "On  the  treatment  of 
londaiy  Hemorrhage  after  Ligature  of  the  Femoral  A 
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mtjnnity."  ud  Vol  XI.,  1875,  p.  93,  "  On  the  treatment  of 
Haemotrhsge  from  the  Posterior  'IHbial  Artery  in  the  upper  two- 
thiidB  of  its  courae." 

It  shoald  be  home  \a  mind  that  the  tourDiquet  can  alwaj^  be 
put  OD  fur  an  hour  or  two,  so  that  the  visiting  surgeon  can  be  aent 
(or;  sod  also  that,  in  all  probability,  bleeding  so  obstinate  as 
this  ia  anociated  with  a  morbid  conditioD  of  tlie  blood  or  its 
vaMb.     (  Vide  Hiemorrhagic  Diathesis.) 

Uoder  certain  cireumstances,  vessels,  either  veins  or  arteries  Hnmoi 
ve  »  ttinnected  with  the  surrounding  tissues,  that  when  divided.  ':^ 
tbeir  walls  neither  coatraci  nor  retract.     Their  mouths  are  thus 
kept  open  and  they  are  said  to  be  canalised. 

Thus  the  jugular  veins  at  the  base  of  the  triangles  of  the  neck,  Entrance  of 
an  so  bound  down  by  the  cervical  fascia,  that  if  they 
and  especially  if  divided  in  the  angle  of  a  wound,  they  gape  and 
Uwd.     This  \a  especially  dangerous  in  this  situation,  not  from 
the  hemorrhage,  but  from  the  danger  of  entry  of  air  into  the 
blood  current  going  to  the  right  heart.* 

But  canalised  vessels  may  give  trouble  in  other  situations  be-  Other 
ndea  tfae  root  of  the  neck,  especially  at  the  angle  of  a  wound 
beU  open  by  its  gaping  in  tissues,  the  seat  of  fibrous  thickening 
drdmiue  iuflamniation.or  when  vessels,  themselves  atheromatous. 
■n  ineUstic  and  rigid. 

For  vessek  at  the  angle  of  a  wound  the  best  way  is  to  extend  ^^  ^''  '^'l' 
it  aligfatly,  when  they  will  retract.     But  those  running  through 
lk$»0t,  tlu  Beat  of  chronic  inflammation  are  often  troublesome,  I"  <li»eued 
M  in  ainpntatioDS  for  long-standing  disease,  when  almost  every 
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•  Vtir  Ota  patbologT  utd  the  tmtment  of  the  eSecU  of  the  entry  of  air 
{■toVMMtbankdarbrefecred  toMr.  £HchBen's3iirgiaI  textbook,  or  to  the 
■rtfcU  tn  "Hnhnw*  fljntfm  "  For  our  pmentiiurpoae  it  UsufGcUottonotethKt 
Ilia  ■uMiiil  !■  ilir«jiil>ii|iniriiie  mil  iifli  ii  iljiniilr  im  The  patient  berotnes  pale, 
tba  fill  111  taabl^  aod  the  ngiu  of  uphfiia  develope.  This  entiy  of  ur  may 
■fin  prvdiuM  o&W  >  truitltory  fkiDlneta,  without  after  ill  effects,  but  it  U  a 
■U  to  b*  canrfnlff  ■Tended,  fint,  bjf  ligHuring  veim  in  two  pUcea  betore 
,  th«m  induigeroiUTegionaabantthe  neck  ;  anii,  secondlf,  by  initantly 
tlw  tager  on  the  v«mc1,  if  t>7  aoddent  it  be  Hounded,  until  it  may  be 
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1  shmt,  but  most  impartaB 
Iha  nlifaet  haa  amcared  in  Ibe  Britlah  Medical  Jonmal  (Vol,  I.,  1863.  p.  1 27S) 
trllr.  TnncK  Space  will  not  allow  m  here  to  tliscuu  hi>  directiona  in  detail. 
Ink  Ua  two  main  oonrhMioaa,  with  which  we  thoroughly  %fnt,  are,  that  when 
ilr  it  Dntkad  to  ba  cnleruiR  a  rein,  the  whole  wannd  ihould  be  at  once  Oiled 
'*  ratar,  and  that  it  la  bnth  poialble  and  deairable  to  eipel.  by  Bnu  oom- 
a  tl  tbe  elwat  walla,  aome  of  the  air  which  hai  already  entered. 
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vessel,  insi^ificant  tlioiigh  its  size  may  be,  reijinres  a  ligatnr^, 

because  it  will  not  retract. 

Tbi^  also  is  tbe  case  witb  athsromatoua  arteri^  but  tliere 

""^"^"^  this  additional  dtfficHlty,  tbat  because  of  tbe  disease  of  the  artetulJ 

walls,  a  li^^tnre  is  very  apt  to  ctit  tbrougb,  m  that  great 

and  well  Bofteiied  li^^atiires  will  be  required  for  tying. 

RnptnrtHl  Bleeding  from  a  burst  varicose  v»in  is  somewhat  paradoxical 

vwicnm;  vt-ii»  .^^  (jiiiiracter,  in  that  it  ia  at  once  one  of  the  nioat  furioue,  and 

most  easily  arrested  of  baimorrbagefl.     It  is  important  to  rightly 

understand  it,  for  many  lives  are  thrown  away  every  year  in  cob-] 

sequence  of  the  foolish  unreasoning  conduct  of  nould-be  osststaul 

when  this  accident  liappeus. 

No  one  can  be  long  in  a  hospital  casualty  department,  witliot 
seeing  some  such  case  as  this.  A  man  who  for  a  long  time 
had  varicofte  veins,  and  subsequently  a  condition  of  chroi 
eczema  and  ulceration  of  the  legs,  stupilied  by  cold  or  drink 
subjects  the  legs  to  some  slight  violence,  so  slight  that  oflen  it  ig 
hardly  noticed.  Presently  he  is  aroused  to  the  sensation  of. 
something  warm  trickling  down  the  ankle,  and  looking  down  h», 
sees  his  boot  and  stocking  full  of  hlood,  which  is  coming  from  th*- 
position  of  the  ulcer.  He  then  becomes  faint  and  falls.  A  crowd 
collects,  and  (the  prone  position  on  the  ground  being  the  safest 
for  him)  they  immediately  lift  him  and  try  to  make  him  sit  up. 
They  then  get  some  brandy,  and  proceed  carefully  to  choke  him, 
while  he  is  unable  to  swallow. 

Probably  some  one  then  sees  the  blood  trickling  along  the  floor 
or  ground,  and  it}  he  takes  his  handkerchief  and  ties  it  tightly 
somewhere  round  the  leg,  which  is  still  allowed  to  hang  down. 
The  patient  being  then  put  into  a  cab,  is  driven  off  to  the 
hospital,  perhaps  to  die  before  he  gets  there,  as  the  blood  ig 
escaping  from  his  leg  all  the  time,  like  wine  from  a  cask  with  tha 
flpile  out. 

All  this  might  have  been  easily  avoided  by  the  exercise  of 
common  sense.  Since  the  recumbent  position  is  the  host  for 
syncope,  the  patient  should  not  be  raised  from  the  ground  until  a 
suitable  stretcher  is  iirovided.  llien,  tbe  leg  being  raised  a  foot  or 
18  inches,  the  bleeding  surface  should  be  cxjiosed,  and  any  con- 
striction round  the  limb  on  tbe  "  heart "  side  removed.  In  all 
probability  the  bleeding  will  practically  cease  immediately  the 
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1  bandage  boiug  placed  on  tLe 
woand,  it  will  not  recur  while  tlie  patient  is  lying  down. 

If,  hanever,  the  patient  must  walk  soon  after  he  has  bad  a 
burst  vein,  the  leg  and  foot  must  be  firmly  bandaged  from  the 
toes  upwards,  to  a  little  above  the  bleeding  point,  on  which 
tliere  must  first  have  been  placed  a  pad  and  bandage.  One 
other  caution  is  needed,  in  winter  especially,  and  tliat  is  to  keep 
the  jiatient  warm.  The  loss  of  blood  frequently  is  very  great, 
and  these  patients  do  not  bear  it  nell,  bo  that  it  sometimes 

Iltappene  that  after  the   bleeding  has  been  stopped  they  get  a 
■ulden  failure  of  the  heart's  action,  and  they  die  because  they 
mtve  been  allowed  to  get  too  cold. 
'    ^OM  bUtding  is  either  idiopathic  or  traumatic,  and  is  generally  y^n 
TCoaos  and  capillary  in  character.     It  ia  moreover  of  all  kinds  '^ '' 
nxl  degrees  of  severity,  and  requires  for  its  arrest  a  number  of 
•zpedients,  some  very  simple,  some  requiring  considerable  skill. 

la  the  first  p!ac«  it  is  often  desirable  not  to  check  the  bleeding  ^Mieo  tab 
at  all,  u  when  it  occurs  in  children  in  good  health,  and  young  "  * 
odultA  of  a  lusty  habit ;  or  in  some  cases  in  young  women  in  whom 
tfa«  hBTOorrhage  is  apparently  vicarious  to  the  menstrual  Bow. 

Idiopathic  epistaxia  may  be  roughly  divided  into  two  classes  :  if  iiliopathic, 
the  one  in  which  it  depends  on  simple  congestion  of  the  mucous  ,',""1^%^^*"" 
membrane  of  the  nose,  occurring  in  healthy  people,  and  the  other 
in   which   it   is  a  strictly  passive  congestion   through  venous 
ofastniction  or  regurgitation,  caused  by  cardiac  or  hepatic  disease. 

The  bxmorrbage  in  the  first  class  tends  to  stop  of  itself,  when  Duiger  at 
by  the  bleeding  the  congestion  ia  removed;  but  in  the  second '"''"*'"■•  J 
the  cause  is  constant,  and  the  longer  the  epistaxis  goes  on,  the 
mm  difficult  it  is  to  stop  it.  in  con^queuce  of  degenerative  changes 
laldiig  pUce  in  the  blood.  The  bleeding  in  these  cases  is  not  a 
briik  flow  accompanied  with  a  good  pulse  and  otiier  si^^ns  of  a 
rtraog  circulation,  but  xa  rather  a  feeble  dnbUiug,  sotnetimea 
(topping  altogether,  and  tlicn  being  again  a  little  more  rapid.  In 
this  way  a  great  deal  of  blood  may  be  lost  by  those  who  can  least 
tjAre  it,  and  the  bleeding,  instead  of  being  a  relief  is  accom- 
pAniMl  by  great  depression,  a  feeble  fiuttering  pulse,  shallow 
(WptrkUoo,  etc 

A  little  SKperiesce  of  the  look  of  sick  people  will  enable  the 
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^B  atudent  to  recognise  those  who  are  suffering  from  visceral  disease, 

^K  nhether  it  be  morbus  cordis,  or  cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  or  chroDic 

^m  Bright'a  disease,  or  a  maligciant  growth,  and  to  sharply  separate 

^B  in  his  own  miod  those  in  whom  moderate  epistaxis  is  rather  a 

^M  relief,  from  those  in  whom  it  is  certainly  an  alarming  symptom, 

^M  and  may  be  a  source  of  danger.     In  these  latter  it  should  always 

^M  be  promptly  checked  ;  in  the  former,  delay  is  never  hurtfdl  and 

^1  may  be  useful. 

^1  The  expedients  for  checking  epistaxis  are  very  numerous,  and 

^M  are  best  described  in  order  of  their  im]>ortance,  as  indeed  in 

^P  practice  they  are  employed  ;  the  simpler  measures  being  alwa^ 

P  tried  before  those  which  cause  discomfort  or  pain. 

P*™""'  In  the  first  place,  positiim  is  as  important  in  these  c-ases  as  in 

I  any.   The  patient's  head  should  never  be  bent  down  ov€ 

L  nor   should    the    circulation  be  stimulated  by  his   remaining 

^H  standing.     Tlie  beist  position  to  assume  is  sitting,  with  the  head 

^1  thrown  back,  in  an  easy  chair.      A  towel  spread  in  front  like  a 

^H  bib  will  prevent  the  clothes  being  .'wiled,   and   moreover  will 

^1  obviate  that  constant  blowing  and  wipiug  of  the  nose,  which 

^1  most  harmful. 

^P  If,  in  addition  to  this  position,  the  venous  return  to  the  chert 

B  is  promoted  by  everything  being  made  quite  loose   round  the 

H  neck,*  in  very  many  cases  nothing  further  need  be  done,  and 

I  an  epistaxis,  which  has  perhaps  lasted  two  or  three  bottrs  while 

I  the  head  was  held   down  over  a  basin,  will  stop  in  as  many 

H  minutes.     If  not,  the  next  thing  to  do  is  to  raise  the  arms  above 

H  the  bead,  or  to  rest  the  hands  on  the  top  of  the  head.      This  has 

V  a  very  good  effect,  probably  by  increasing  the  chest  capacity,  and 

H  thus  lowering  the  intra-thoracic  blood  pressure  in  the  tight  heatt 

~  and  the  large  venous  trunks. 

Apulicatian  at     The  application  of  cold  externally  is  the  next  expedient.     Ice, 

*"  or  a  cold  evaporating  compress  is  recommended  to  he  put  over 

_  the  bridge  of  the  nose,  but  it  is  very  doubtful,  if  there,  it  does 
any  good.  But  cold  applied  to  the  nape  qf  the  neck,  an- 
doubtedly,  is  a  very  powerful  agent  for  arrest.  Slipping  a  door- 
key  down  the  back  is  therefore  no  mere  superstition,  but  its  good 

*  It  DiKy  be  worth  while  n^minitiiig  the  ruder  tbkt  the  culltr  of  the  jCKBjr 
majr  b«  tight,  while  thftt  of  the  oater  ahirt  loolu  quite  tooae.  In  Iha  oh*  ot 
women  It  ii  tito  wite  to  looaen  the  *t»yi. 
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effects  are  better  secured  t^  ao  ice-bag  fastened  over  the  upper 
eerricftl  apiue.  It  is  probable  that  tbe  effect  is  due  to  a  direct 
influeace  on  the  vaao-motor  centre,  for  the  nerves  supplying  the 
nasal  vessels,  rather  than  to  a  "  sympathetic  shrinking  "  of  the 
Teasels  of  the  nose,  with  that  of  the  vessels  of  the  skin  of  the 
back,  aa  has  been  described.* 

If  these  more  gentle  measures  have  failed,  we  must  proceed  to 
stronger  ones  in  the  form  of  local  applications  to  the  bleeding 
part,  or  as  near  it  as  may  be,  for  inasmuch  as  this  is  often  in 
the  middle  or  superior  meatus,  remedies,  unless  they  are  very 
carefolly  applied,  often  fail  to  reach  the  spot  required. 

The  Doa^ils  may  first  be  syringed  out  with  iced  water,  using  a  Syringlag. 
common  syringe,  or  better,  one  of  Higginson's  pattern,  or  a  nasal 
dooehe  (Fig.  31.)    In  using  the  latter,  the  water  should  be  forced 


FiQ.  31. — A'aaat  Douche. 
into  one  nostril,  and  will  then  flow  ronnd  the  posterior  nares, 
and  come  out  at  the  other.   This  is  effected  by  keeping  tbe  mouth 
wide  open,  and  the  soft  palate,  therefore,  raised. 

*  Dr.  Cluipiiuui,  boireTer,  raoommeDda  hoi  water  Inga  at  the  nape  of  the 
••ck,  beeaitte  bjr  tbem  the  vaao-motor  narrea  are  itimulated,  aod  ao  (he  Tcaael* 
■n  oontractcd,  while  oold  doaa  just  Uis  reTene.  Wbatever  the  eiplaoatioii 
b%  tba  laet  that  oold  at  the  n^M  of  the  neck  checka  epbtaxla,  ivnutilMi 
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Instead  of  iced  water,  a  weak  eolution  of  jierchloride  of  ii 
one  to  two  draclima  or  the  liq.  ferri  i>ercliloridi,  to  a  pint 
water,  or  tlie  Rulpbate  of  iron,  or  of  alum  lu  similar  proportions, 
may  be  advantageously  used. 

Epiataxis  may  be  checked  also  by  the  use  of  solid  astringents, 
as  pondered  alum  or  tannin,  used  as  snuffs.  The  powder,  when 
placed  in  a  paper,  folded  so  as  to  make  a  trough,  is  "  sniffed" 
strongly  up  tlie  nose.  Tliis  is  a  very  irritating  and  disagreeable 
proceeding,  and  is  not  to  be  recommended  if  other  means  of 
arrest  are  at  hand. 

In  cases  of  continued  failure,  we  fall  back  on  the  last  resoui 
of  plugging  the  bleeding  nostril ;  for  digital  compression  of  any 
external  artery  is  obviously  useless,  and  compression  of  the  nostrils 
can  only  be  useful  in  very  superficial  haamorrhages,  and  these  are 
not  common. 

The  nostrils  may  be  plugged  in  two  ways,  either  from  the  frooftj 
alone,  or  by  completely  shutting  up  the  nasal  cavity 
both  sides,   by  plugging  the  posterior  as  well  as  the  anterior' 
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Plugging  from  t/ie/ronl  alone.  We  believe  that  if  this  ope»- 
tion  be  thoroughly  performed,  it  will  not  often  be  necessary  to 
resort  to  the  disagreeable  and  not  altogether  safe  practice 
of  plugging  the  posterior  nares.  To  plug  from  the  front,  a  strip 
of  lint,  at  least  18  inches  long,  and  a  third  of  an  inch  wide,  and 
a  stiff  director  are  required.  The  strip  may  be  dipped  in  per- 
chloride  of  iron  solution,  or  in  carbolic  oil,  if  it  is  thought 
desirable  (the  latter  is  very  useful  to  prevent  decompoaition), 
and  must  then  be  packed  right  back  to  the  posterior  iiare^. 
and  the  full  length  of  the  floor  of  the  nose  must  be  borne 
mind. 

The  back  part  being  well  filled,  the  more  accessible  parts  of 
the  cavity  are  plugged  easily  enough,  the  strip  of  lint  being 
gradually  coiled  away  until  the  whole  nostril  is  full. 

Toplug  ths  poiterior  nar^,  a  "Bel  I  oc's  sound, "or  somesubstitut« 
for  it,  will  be  required,  and  two  suitable  little  plugs  fashioned  to  fit 
the  anterior  and  posterior  nares  respectively.  They  are  best  made 
of  lint,  tight  rolled,  so  as  to  make  two  cylinders  about  an  iucli 
long,  and  half  an  inch  wide.  The  one  which  b  to  go  into  the 
posterior  nares,  must  be  tied  round  the  middle  with  a  piece  tA 
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rtring. »  thmt  two  ends,  not  leas  tlian  a  foot  long,  hang  from  it  in 
front,  u  ui  the  figure  {Fig.  33),  while  aiiutlier  piece,  not  shown 

IPio.  32. 
ia  the  illostntioD,  sliould  be  fastened  to  it  behind,  so  ttiat  when 
the  plag  is  adjusted  into  the  posterior  nostril,  this  may  lie  iu  the 
plu^DX,  ready  to  be  brought  forward  out  of  the  mouth  when 
the  plug  has  to  be  removed.  The  plugs  beiug  ready,  the  sound, 
ooosetiug  of  a  cannula,  within  which  is  a  piece  of  watch  spring, 
which  will  curl  round  the  soft  palate  into  the  mouth  ou  being 
poshed  out  of  the  tube,  is  introduced  along  the  Hoor  of  the 
WMlnl  which  is  bleeding.  The  watch  spriug  is  protruded,  and  is 
boolced  forward  by  the  forefinger  of  the  left  hand,  into  the  mouth, 
nd  betA  ends  of  the  string,  which  are  attaciied  to  the  plug  of 
Hut,  are  quickly  pa^ed  throiigh  tlie  eye,  which  will  be  found  at 
the  end  of  the  watchepriug.  This  is  then  retracted  into  the 
euinnlm,  aod  the  latter,  when  withdrawn  through  the  nostril  will 
arry  tlie  striugs  with  it. 

The  strings  must  now  be  separated  from  the  cannula,  and 
drawn  through  the  nostril  The  plug  will  thus  be  drawn  into  the 
Bkonth  and  carried  backwards  to  the  soft  palate ;  it  must  thea 
be  pened  behind  this  with  the  fingers,  and  pushed  upwards  into 
the  epper  p^rt  of  the  pharynx,  and  traction  being  made  on  the 
aferiag*,  it  can  be  adjusted  by  the  fingers,  to  fit  into  the  proper 
opCoiDg  of  the  posterior  nares.  This  being  done,  the  other  plug 
{••diTiuted  into  the  anterior  nostril,  between  the  ends  of  string, 
which  are  firmly  tied  over  it  and  fasten  it  tightly  to  the 
mfotttii,  which  is  thus  converted  into  a  shut  cavity. 

The  ptinoipal  difficulties  in  this  plugging  operation  are,  firut, 
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the  introduction  of  tlie  sounH,  and  the  bringing  forward  of  the 
watchspring,  and  secondly,  the  adjustment  of  the  poBterior 
phig.  It  is  often  awkward  to  pnss  it  round  the  soft  palate,  but 
this  being  done,  the  rest  is  eaaier.  Still  it  is  not  difhcult  to 
mistake  the  opening  in  which  the  plug  is  placed,  and  to  avoid 
this,  the  6Dgers  must  be  paased  right  back,  and  the  nostrih 
thoroughly  explored. 

Difficult  as  the  application  of  these  "  tampons  "  may  be,  onc9 
applied,  it  k  impossible  for  bleeding  to  continue.  Unfortunately, 
it  is  not  safe  to  retain  them  in  position  long,  36  hours  being  pro- 
bably the  outside  limit ;  necrosis  of  the  palatine  bones,  extreme 
foetor,  and  blood  poisoning  being  apt  to  occur.  It  is  difficult 
to  see  why  continued  pressure  here  should  be  more  rapidly 
destructive  than  elsewhere,  but  of  the  fact,  there  can  be  no 
doubt. 

'"  There  are  two  forms  of  epi.staxis  which  are  not  yery  uncom- 
mon in  medical  practice.  The  first  is  a  rather  brisk  attack, 
and  comes  on  at  a  critical  phase  of  some  acute  fever,  such  as  a 
pneumonia.  In  such  an  illness  it  not  iufrequently  happens  that 
about  the  sixth  day  an  attack  of  epistaxis  comes  on,  and 
coincidently  the  temperature  falls,  the  pulse  stows^  and  other 
symptoms  of  defervesceuce  are  manifested.  This  epistaxis  may 
truly  be  called  "critical,"  and  may  be  compared  with  the  profuaa 
sweating  or  diarrhoea,  which  also  may  herald  a  crisis. 

The  necessity  for  checking  this  bleeding  will  vary  in  each  case, 
and  no  general  rules  can  usefully  bo  laid  down.  At  6rst,  at  aJl 
events,  it  does  not  call  for  active  measures.  The  condition  of 
the  pulse  will  be  the  beat  guide  as  to  when  such  interference  is 
required. 

'^  The  second  form  resembles  the  first,  in  that  it  occurs  in  the 
course  of  a  severe  illness,  but  in  this  point  only,  for  it  tsa  sign  of 
a  well  nigh  hopeless  condition.  This  is  the  epistaxis  which  is 
due  to  a  general  breaking  down  of  capillaries,  as  in  purpura. 
It  is  associated  with  bleeding  from  the  gums,  the  formation  of 
bulla),  containing  blood-stained  serum,  and  with  eccbymosee.  It 
seldom  calls  for  any  special  treatment. 

It  is  very  rarely  indeed  that  t/lt  socket  of  an  extracted  tooth 
bleeds  to  any  troublesome  extent,  considering  the  enormous 
number  of  extractions  performed.     When  it  does  happen,  it  is 
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almost  always  in  patients  who  are  either  in  very  feeble  health, 
or  else  who  are  affected  with  some  form  of  the  hieaaorrhagic 
iliatheais. 

Sometimes,  indeed  pretty  tequeutly,  the  socket  of  the  tooth  goee 
on  bleeding  for  some  hours,  in  consequence  of  tbe  nutrient  vessel 
being  unusually  large  or  unable  to  contract.  In  such  a  cose  t!ie 
bleeding  comes  from  one  or  two  points,  and  is  not  at  all  dangerous, 
lo  tbe  really  serious  cases,  from  the  whole  gum  and  lining  of  the 
•ocket  there  appears  a  general  welling  up  of  blood,  and  tiiis  is 
■oraetimes  hard  to  check.  An  "  alveolar  tourniquet "  has  been  in- 
vented for  the  purpose,  but  it  is  now  hardly  ever  used,  and  reliance 
is  placed  on  conscientious  plugging,  and  the  actual  cautery. 

Id  plugging,  lint  or  cotton  wool  is  generally  used,  either  plain,  Plug 
or  dipiwd  in  some  styptic,  such  as  turpentine,  carbohc  acid,  crea- 
■ote,  or  alnm.  Id  any  case  it  must  be  packed  away  very  firmly 
indeed,  filling  the  whole  socket,  and  a  little  more,  so  that  the  plug 
may  be  kept  in  proper  position  by  tlie  opposite  tooth,  if  the  jaws 
are  closed  with  a  four-tailed  bandage. 

Another  plan  is  to  replace  the  extracted  tooth,  if  it  has  been 
kept,  and  this  often  answers  very  well.  Every  surgeon,  however, 
msy  come  across  coses  in  which  the  repeated  biemorrhages  are 
eiulaugerlng  the  life  of  the  patient,  from  even  such  a  trivial  cause  as 
Uiis.  These  extreme  cases  will  generally  be  found  to  be  associated 
with  well  marked  haemorrhagic  diathesis,  and  in  many  cases  conati  tu- 
taonal  treatment  has  been  found  a  most  important  accessory  to  local 
tBMiUTGs.  Probably  of  these  latter  some  form  of  the  actual  cautery 
will  be  found  the  most  useful.  The  ligation  of  the  common  or 
external  carotid  artery,  to  which  surgeons  seem  to  have  been 
forced  to  resort,  having  the  result,  merely  of  adding  another 
bleeding  wound,  and  being  in  fact  invariably  followed  by  death. 

litb  bleeding  which  proceeds  from  parts  inside  the  rectum,  HiEmorAaSI* 
which  cwi  be  seen,  or  fett  with  the  hnger,  may  here  be  considered,  b^i"  rectum. 
It  BUT  be  doe  to  simple  congestion  of  the  mucous  membrane, 
pilee,  pnlaptat  ani,  the  passage  of  some  hard  body,  ulceration  of 
the  surface  of  a  growth  (usually  malignant),  dysentery,  or  it  may 
be  a  remit  of  the  division  of  some  vessel  or  vessels  in  tbe  c 
of  as  operation.* 
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Ilcemorrhage  from  simple  congestion.  This  occurs  in  conse 
i^uence  of  the  turgidity  of  the  litemorroidal  plexuses,  which  is  iti 
its  turn  due  to  obstruction  to  the  portal  circulation.  The  porta) 
obetTuction  may  take  place  in  the  liver  itself,  and  may  be  due  to 
temporary  or  permanent  changes  there,  or  in  the  lungs,  or  lieart. 

As  in  the  case  of  epistaxis,  bleeding  from  this  source  is  often  »  J 
^eat  relief  to  the  circulation,  and  is  sometimes  imitated  by  the  I 
application  of  leeches  to  the  anus.      It  however,  hardly  ever  * 
requires  treatment,  unless  it  he  desirable  to  increase  the  flow, 
which  may  be  done  by  sitting  in  a  bath  or  tub  of  warm  water, 
tTsually  the  bleeding  stops  immediately  the  congestion  is  relieved, 
but  if  it  ia  desirable  to  arrest  it,  an  enema  of  tliiu  starch,  with 
20  to  30  minims  of  laudanum  in  it,  or  an  itijecttou  of  cold  water, 
or  of  any  of  the  astringent  fluids  mentioned  under  epiatajris,  will 
be  all  that  iare<iuired.*  | 

Files  must  be  looked  upon  as  a  result,  and  an  extension  of  the  I 
aame   morbid   processes  which  cause  simple   congestion  of  the  I 
mucous    membrane,    and  ouly  those   piles  which  are   covered 
entirely  or  partially  with   mucoua   membrane,  (internal  piles), 
ever  become  so  turgid  with  blood  as  to  bleed.     These,  however, 
may  do  so  very  profusely,  and  even  dangerously.     The  bleed- 
ing usually  occurs  when    the   patient  is  on  the   water-closet,  ] 
and,   as    with    the    former    kind,  is  a  relief  up  to  a  certain 
point.       It    not  unfretjuently,  however,  becomes   necessary  to   I 
arrest  it  witliout  loss  of  time,  for  it  belongs  to   that  form  of  I 
haemorrhage  which  manifests  itself  as  frequently  recurrent  losses   [ 
of  blood,  no  one  of  which  is  of  consequence,  but  which,  collectively, 
are  very  important.    The  preventive  treatment  must  be  both  local 
and  constitutional.     The  bowels  should  not  be  allowed  to  become 
confined,  but  the  motions  kept  semi-pulpy   by  early  morning   I 
doses  of  the  confection  or  syrup  of  senna,  or  with  the  confection 
of  sulphur,  or  some  saline.     Very  careful  dieting  and  a  good 
deal  of  lying  down  are  advisable,  with  warm  light  clothing,  and 
in  women  the  removal  of  stays  or  anything  which  compreasas 
the  body.      Cane  chairs,  too,  are  better  than  upholstered  ones. 
Locally,  the  piles  must  be  returned  at  once  when  they  come 


"  Opium,  lio» 
[lol;  be  nani  in  < 


tenda  to  further  liwk  up  th«  portal  circulMioii,  lo  it  UUit 
if  necegutf.  Oa  the  other  hmnd,  fr«e  purgatian  with  tbe 
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down,  and  the  opportunity  may  be  taken  to  smear  them  over 
witli  the  ointnicnt  of  Kails  and  opium  (PB).  A  coatinuous  douche 
of  cold  water  from  so  enema  syringe  is  yery  useful,  aa  also  are 
aatxioKent  injections  of  iron,  alum,  etc.  Another  very  commonly 
oaed  injection  is  made  by  dissotviug  a  draclim  of  alum  in  a  pint 
of  the  decoction  of  oak  bark. 

If  on  the  other  hand,  the  bleeding  is  important  from  the 
actual  quantity  which  is  being  lost  at  the  time,  it  will  be  found 
not  difhcult  to  atop.  An  ordinary  astringent  injection  should 
be  tried  first,  and  if  it  faib  the  rectum  should  be  cleared  out 
with  a  thoroQgh  syringing  of  ice-cold  nater,  and  then  a  suitable 
lamp  or  two  of  ice  may  be  introduced,  and  pushed  tolerably 
high  up,  the  patient  lying  in  bed,  lightly  covered,  and  with  the 
buttocks  raised  on  a  pillow.  This  will  generally  arrest  all 
bleeding,  after  which  a  morphia  or  opiucu  suppositary  may  he 
inserted.  The  author  has  never  seen  this  fail  to  arrest  bleeding 
piles,  but  if  it  should,  recourse  must  be  had  to  plugging.  This 
tiiKjr  be  done  with  sponges,  or  with  the  "  petticoated  plug,"  as 
wilt  be  described  directly,  but  it  is  done  far  better  with  the  con- 
iriraDce  known  as  a  "  Bame'a  bag  "  (Fig.  33),  which  was  intro- 
dued  for  dilating  the  os  uteri,  or  for  controlling  hromorrh^e 
bma  its  cavity,  and  which  is  a  somewhat  dumb-bell  shaped  ba^ 
ot  indift-mbber,  which  can  be  introduced  while  collapsed,  and 
tb&a  blown  ant  so  as  to  produce  efficient  pressure.* 

Tbe  mucous  membrane  of  the  anus,  partially  strangulated  as  it  F 
b  whea  prolapi^ed,  frequently  btceds.     It,  however,  readily  stops  *" 
by  RtDming  the  prolapse,  and  syringing  the  part  well  with  cold 
mtcr,  or  with  alum  and  oak-bark  lotion. 

7^  passage  of  something  hard,  or  rough,  or  pointed,  such  as  a  c 
cbenyHrtoDe,  a  fish  bone,  etc.,  is  often  enough  not  attended  by  j* 
taty  trouble  until  the  rectum  ia  reached,  and  then,  in  consequence 
apparently  of  the  greater  expulsive  force  employed,  the  mucous 
membrane  gets  torn  or  scratched,  and  bleeding  occurs.  This  is 
p*rtictdarly  frequent  in  children,  but  is  never  of  any  consequence. 
A  little  cold  water  thrown  np  will  check  it  at  the  worstt 

'  If  th*  p«ti*nt  ia  in  k  (airly  good  ooDdition  for  operation  the  htemorrhmge 
mt^  b*  iIc^ImI,  >bJ  tbg  pils  cared,  by  ui  opemtioQ  for  it«  remoTal — thftt  oae 
hifaf  damat  which  kivm  the  leut  ahuck. 

f  AIUhh^  the  biwdint;  ii  of  Ultle  mDmeiil,  ther*  ia  good  r«uon  for  holdint' 
iMt  Bab  IwOiM  or  iplinton  do  Bometioie*,  by  burmwiDg,  or  being  forced  oat  of 
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caused  them  to  keep  patent  the  mouth  of  the  vessel  The  situation 
and  warmth  favour  a  rapid  flow  of  blood,  while  it  is  very  difficult 
to  get  any  exposure  of  the  part 

The  hsomorrhage  can  always  be  temporarily  stopped  by  the 
pressure  of  one  finger ;  and,  indeed,  pressure  and  plugging  will 
in  most  cases  be  the  procedure  resorted  to  in  the  end.  Never- 
theless, if  it  is  possible  to  get  a  ligature  round  the  vessel,  either 
with  a  tenaculum  or  forceps,  a  great  deal  of  trouble  will  be 
saved.  The  surgeon  should  remember  that  by  a  free  division 
through  the  sphincters,  transversly  across  the  ischio-rectal  space, 
he  may  safely  let  a  flood  of  light  upon  the  scene,  provided,  of 
course,  that  there  are  no  internal  piles  or  other  hindrances  in  the 
way.  The  sphincters  will  readily  heal,  and  the  incision  will  have 
been  worth  making,  if  by  its  means  a  ligature  has  been  placed  on 
the  vessel* 

If  this  cannot  be  done  however,  and  syringing  and  placing  ice 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  bleeding  has  failed,  then  the  rectum 
mast  be  plugged.  This  may  be  done  with  a  ''Barnes'  bag"  (Fig  33), 
as  for  bleeding  piles,  but  tliis  is  not  so  efiective  in  the  case  of 
arterial,  as  in  that  of  venous  bleeding  ;  a  better  way  is  to  use 
sponges,  somewhat  compressed,  and  with  a  string  tied  round  each 
one,  or  passed  through  them  all,  so  as  to  provide  for  their 
recovery.  But  the  best  way  of  all  to  plug  the  rectum  is  to  use 
a  "  petticoat  ^  (see  Fig.  34),  the  shape  and  object  of  which  is 


Fio.  33.  Fio.  34. 

rendered  sufficiently  obvious  by  its  name.    The  space  between 


*  The  author  has  Men  »  rery  furioos  hemorrhage  occurring  in  the  coarse  of 
dirisioii  of  a  fistula  extending  into  the  dangerous  region,  which  at  first  sight 
ssiintd  almost  imponible  to  control  by  ligature,  but  Mr.  Davy's  lever  having 
bam  passed,  it  was  found  to  control  both  the  iliac  and  the  hnmorroidal  trunks, 
atkd  tae  Tsrsel  was  easily  secured. 
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the  petticoat  and  tlie  central  stick  or  piece  of  catlieter  is  filled 
with  lint,  or  better,  with  cotton  wool,  the  plug  having  been 
previously  put  into  position  in  the  rectum. 
Kroin  ibe  llwmorrhage  from  the  genito-urinary  tract.     As  might  be 

S«iu^  unniuj  gjjpgg^gij^  many  morbid  conditions  of  the  renal  tissue  are  asso- 

h  elated  with  loss  of  blood.     But  with  tlie  presence  of  blood  in  tfaw 

urine  wheu  it  comes  from  the  kidneys  we,  as  surgeons,  have  ■■ 
here  to  do.  m 

'  U»dd'"^  J/amiorrkage  into  the  bladder,  if  it  ia  in  itself  serious  is  gene- 

rally due  to  the  presence  of  a  new  growth,  but  it  may  be  caused 
by  a  calculus,  or  by  a  purpuric  condition,  or  it  may  be  trau- 
matic ;   in  any  case  the  bleeding  comes  distinctly  under  th* 
surgeon's  care  and  may  call  for  active  treatment.     Bleeding  froi 
the  prostat«  again,  may  have  to  be  arrested,  but  iu  the  majoi 
of  cases  it  is  simply  congestive  in  character. 

Generally  speaking,  in  either  of  these  cases,  rest  and  the 
of  all  congestion  in  the  neighbouring  viscera,  as  by  clearing  oi 
the  rectum,  will  prevent  any  luemorrhage  into  the  bladder  nr 
from  the  prostatic  vessels  assuming  serious  character.  But  if  in 
consequence  of  the  vascular  uature  of  a  new  growth,  or  from  some 
siiuilar  cause,  important  hiemorrhage  should  occur,  it  will  lie 
found  to  be  somewhat  difficult  to  treat,  Ixically  ice  may  he 
applied  to  the  perimeum  and  hypogastriiim,  or  inserted  into  the 
rectum,  or  an  enema  of  iced  water  may  be  given.  The  indications 
for  constitutional  treatment  generally  point  to  the  employment  of 
such  styptic  drugs  as  turpentine,  tannic  acid,  or  lead  acetate  with 
opium.  (RuBpini's  styptic  has  been  found  very  useful  in  tlieae 
cases.)  But  if  there  is  a  constitutional  tendency  to  bleed, 
perchioride  of  iron  would  be  preferable.  If  the  bladder  becomat-] 
distended  with  blood  clot,  in  most  cases  the  wisest  course  is 
leave  it  to  the  solvent  action  of  the  urine  to  gradually  break  the 
coagidum  down  and  wa'^h  it  away,  but  it  may  happen  that  the 
urine  is  retained  by  the  clot.  In  this  case  a  very  full-sized 
catheter,  such  as  ia  used  in  lithotrity  after  Bigelow'a  plan,  should 
be  introduced.  After  the  clob^  have  gently  been  broken  up  to  a 
sufficient  extent,  the  catheter  should  be  connected  with  an  aspi- 
rating apparatus  (Clover's  or  Bigelow's)  by  means  of  which  enough 
clot  may  be  removed  and  no  more  than  enough,  to  allow  of  the 
passage  of  the  urine. 
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Tbe  qaeetion  of  the  management  of  rupture  of  the  uret/ia  will 

be  ooDaidered  later.     In  all  ordinary  cases  the  bleeding  although 

'  it  oiay  be  rather  free  at  first  in  easibly  arrested  by  rest  and  cold 

1  to  the  perinfeum.     But  a  very  furious  bleeding  into  the  uretha 

I  Stay  oocnr  in  consequence  of  rupture  of  the  bulb  or  corpus  spongi-  Fnm  niptur 

rosiim  from  external  violence;  in  these  cases  the  blood  pours 

from  the  erectile  tissue  and  escapes  &om  the  meatus  urinarius  at 

a  rate  which  will  quickly  exhaust  the  patient  unless  it  is  arrested. 

There  is  no  artery  to  cut  down  upon  and  tie,  no  opportunity  for 

the  use  of  the  cautery,  and  pressure  is  very  difficult  to  effect ; 

nererthetes?,  pressure  is  the  only  means  of  arrest,  and  tbe  best 

way  to  make  it  etTectual  is  to  pass  a  full-sized  catheter  and  to 

make  eompieasion  in  the   perimeum  upon  it,  at  first  digitally 

and  Ut«r  by  a  pad  and  bandage. 

Sltedinffjnmi  granulatlont  occurs  when  they  are  injured,  even  Hutuorrha^i 
wbeo  tbey  may  be  absolutely  healthy,  and  may  then  readily  be  ^" 
•topped  by  pressure-  But  if  the  granulation  spring  from  the 
bwe  of  that  form  of  ulcer  which  is  known  as  the  hEDmorrhagic, 
or  in  wounds  or  soree  in  patients  who  are  extremely  feeble,  or 
who  are  scorbutic  or  "bleeders,"  the  hmmorrhage  sometimes  i^ 
diScult  to  arrest.  In  these  cases,  as  in  others,  the  sheet  anchor  of 
tnatmcnt  must  be  pressure,  but  much  may  be  done  by  conatitu- 
tiooal  treatment*  anil  stimulating  lotions,  such  as  Lotio.  Arg. 
Nitntia  gis-  V  to  X  to  J  I  of  water,  Lotio.  Zinci.  Sulpb.  grs.  IV 
to  J  I  of  water,  et*:. 

A  treatment  which  is  very  frequently  successful  is  to  scrape  the 
giviulations  completely  away  with  the  edge  of  a  scalpel,  or  with  a 
"Votckmau's  spoon, "such  as  is  used  for  the  eradication  of  lupus,  etc. 
In  extreme  cases  Esmarcb'a  india-rubber  roller,  without  the 
■kiuigulating  cord,  may  be  applied  to  the  whole  limb,  includiDg 
tlM  bleeding  sore,  for  not  more  than  24  hours.  Or,  finally, 
raoourw  may  be  had  to  canteriiatiou  with  fuming  nitric  acid,  or 
trith  the  actual  CAutery. 

That  extremely  rapid  form  of  destructive  inflammation,  known  Hiuu 
■•  damgking  pAagedtBHa  or  kogp'Ual gangrene,  will  be  considered  iweJu^a^ 
'~' —  ;  here  it  must  bo  mentioned  only  as  being  Homotimes  a  cause 


I  of  a  pecaliar  hemoirhage,  inasmuch  as  in  the  manner  of   its  ^^ 

I  •  V.  tbo  bamcirfatRio  diatholiL  ^^H 
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invasion  of  the  tissues,  it  resembles  the  course  of  a  maligcant 
ulceration,  and  does  not  spare  the  blood-vessels  which  lie  in  its 
way,  but  affectiug  their  coats,  may  cause  the  most  furious 
hfomorrhage.* 

Wlieu,  therefore,  ia  a  case  of  hospital  gangrene,  tlie  disease 
iuvades  tlie  ueighbourbood  of  a  large  vessel  {e.g.,  iu  sloughing 
phagedieua  of  tbo  groin),  the  geatest  natchfuluess  mustbe  exercised, 
and  some  form  of  tourniquet  be  ready  to  be  instantly  applied  if 
the  vessel  gives  way,  so  that  time  may  bo  gained  to  send  for 
assistance. 

It  is  often  very  hard  to  decide  upon  the  best  means  to  adopt 
for  the  pernianeot  arrest  of  this  form  of  bleeding.  If  the  veasel  ia 
small  the  thermo -cautery  or  nitric  acid  may  be  sufficient,  but  if 
it  be  a  main  trunk,  it  must  be  ligatured,  and  in  that  case  the 
surgeon  will  have  to  choose  between  the  difticullies  of  securing  a 
vessel  itself  diseased,  in  the  midst  of  sloughing  tissues,  and  the 
risks  of  securing  tlie  trunk  liigher  up  by  a.  separate  operation. 
itanioi'riiiigo  ^  iy  sloughing  phagedena,  most  malignant  tumours  do  not 
nant  t^wUig.  spare  the  vessels  in  the  tissues  among  which  tbey  spread,  and  oue  of 
the  most  frequent  causes  of  death  in  these  cases,  is  haimoTrhoge 
from  a  vessel  which  is  involved  in  the  malignant  ulceratiou.  This 
would  be  more  frequent  still,  were  it  not  that  the  vessels  are  eo 
often  previously  obliterated.  The  arrest  iu  these  cases,  and  tJie 
precautions  to  be  taken  are  precisely  those  which  have  bem 
mentioned  for  phagedieua,  with  the  single  exception,  that  it  will 
never  be  right  to  attempt  to  put  a  ligature  on  the  vessel  at  the 
seat  of  hffiuorrhage,  and,  therefore,  in  the  substance  of  a 
malignant  growth.  But  in  addition  to  this  form  of  bleeding  by 
invasion  of  vessels,  malignant  tumours  are  themselves  generally 
very  highly  vascular,  and  in  the  later  stages  of  their  growth, 
break   down,    and  tbeu   their   ulcerated  surfaces    are   apt  to 

■TaMliin»yof  come  (reqaentlybBiiIcemled  UiroughwithoatluemoiTlug*, 
frotn  pnvioiu  oliliMntioiia  of  their  lomioft.  It  U  therefore  in  the  moM  rspid 
forma  only  of  thia  diaeaae  that  bleedinj;  takei  [iloce  ;  thi>  U  alao  tne  ol  ■ 
luunoTTliage  from  •omewhut  siiuilar  c»tuea,  nuaelf ,  Uut  whicb  ia  ilue  to  the  da- 
ttnictioo  o(  large  veuela  by  the  fonuatioa  i>f  ftbgceuea  in  ilaujieroua  regiona.  In 
■och  CUM  Meeding  would  t»  fu  more  freijuent  but  foi  the  (iict  that  time  b 
givvD  for  the  plngKiag  at  tlie  vosaela.  It  duea  however  occur,  aa  tor  example 
in  Mr.  Sftvoiy'*  ouca  (Medico  Chinirglcal  TniuaotioD^  VoL  LXIV.,  p.  21). 
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bleed,  sometimes  yery  profiisely,  as  may  readily  be  imagined,  since 
the  blood  supply  of  some  of  the  softer  sarcomata  is  abundant 
enougb  to  cause  the  whole  mass  to  pulsate. 

A  Yariety  of  methods  may  be  adopted  for  the  arrest  of  this 
form  of  bleeding.  Moderately  firm  pressure,  cold,  as  by  applica- 
tion of  ice  or  the  ether  spray,  the  use  of  astringent  styptics,  (and 
it  is  in  these  cases  especially  tliat  pads  soaked  in  perchloride  of 
iron  may  be  usefully  employed)  ;*  all  or  any  of  these  may  in 
different  cases  be  found  efficient.  In  certain  cases,  ligature  of  the 
miun  vessel  of  supply  is  indicated,  as  of  the  lingual  artery  in  some 
cases  of  epithelioma  of  the  tongue  ;  but  the  actual  cautery  will 
hardly  ever  be  adrisable. 

When  the  ulcerated  surface  of  a  malignant  growth  is  apt  to 
Ueed,  but  only  occasionally,  a  good  application  is  a  powder  of 
eqnal  parts  of  crude  opium  and  Cinchona  bark,  which  may  be 
dusted  on  the  part 

Occasionally,  but  very  rarely,  an  aneurism  ruptures  externally,  Haemorrhage 
and  causes  violent  bleeding,  and  there  are  even  one  or  two  cases  on  mptored 
record  in  which  the  occurrence  hasresulted  in  the  cure  of  the  disease.  «x*«to»1 
The  surgical  proceedings  which  should  be  taken  for  the  permanent 
arrest  of  this  bleeding,  are  not  within  the  scope  of  this  work  to 
discuss,  but  the  measures  for  stopping  it  at  first,  and  at  once,  we 
must  here  consider. 

Contrary  to  what  one  would  expect  in  such  cases,  the  giving  way 
of  the  tumour  occurs  insidiously;  the  aneurism  leaks  rather  than 
bursts  (we  are  speaking  of  those  on  the  external  surface  of  the  body 
only)  ;  the  skin  gets  irregularly  ulcerated  over  it,  and  the  early 
appearance  is  rather  that  of  a  superficial  bleeding  sore,  or  sores, 
than  of  the  real  condition.  The  bleeding  too,  is  intermittent, 
and  at  first,  apparently  not  serious.  The  loss  however,  at  each 
attack  becomes  greater  and  greater,  and  soon  there  is  a 
general  yielding  of  the  skin,  which  is  now  all  that  restrains  the 
fkm  (for  the  sac  of  the  aneurism  has  long  since  given  wav),  and  a 
gosh  of  blood,  which  may  even  be  immediately  fat>al,  takes  place. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  difference  between  the  external 
bursting  of  an  aneurism  and  a  similar  one,  becoming  "diffuse,"  in 


*  A  Gcmuui  preparation  of  iron  (itjptic  charpie)  will  be  found  a  most  effec- 
tall  applieatiofi  In  theee 
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a  limb,  consisto  in  tbe  implication  and  tlie  ulceration  of  the  si 
through  pressure 

Wh&t  should  bo  done  in  the  first  instance  i  We  will  take  as: 
example,  an  aueurism  of  the  superficial  femoral,  at  the  apex  of 
Scarpu's  triangle.  If  the  condition  be  that  of  n  slight  intermittent 
oozing  from  one  or  two  apjiarently  superficial  ulcere,  in  the  reddened 
unhealthy  skin  lying  over  the  pulsating  tumour,  the  leg  should 
be  raised  and  carefully  bandaged  from  the  foot  upwards.  A 
Martiii's  indiarubber  bandage  is  best,  and  tiiis  should  be  carried 
somewhat  more  firmly  over  the  tumour,  a  folded  piece  of  lint 
being  placed  between  the  skiu  and  the  bandage.  Some  form  ol 
tourniquet,  e.g.,  Signorini's  {v.  fig.  9),  or  Ksmarch'a  indiarubber 
cord  should  then  be  adjusted,  so  that  it  can  be  lightened  up  iu 
an  instant  if  required.  This  being  done,  tiiere  is  little  immediate 
danger,  and  time  will  be  given  to  the  surgeon  who  has  to  operate, 
to  determine  whether  he  will  turn  out  the  contents  of  the  aneu- 
rism after  opening  it  freely,  and  theu  proceed  to  ligature  both 
ends  of  the  vessel ;  whether  he  will  pass  a  ligature  round  the 
femoral,  or  external  iliac  arteries ;  or  whether  he  will  adopt  any 
other  proceedings  for  the  permanent  cure  of  the  disease. 

But  supposing  tiie  case  has  been  allowed  to  drift  on,  until  there 
comes  a  furious  gush  of  blood  from  a  considerable  yielding  of  the 
skia  attd  sac?  There  will  be  no  time  for  deliberate  bandaging, 
but  the  finger  must  at  once  be  placed  on  the  main  artery  (in  this 
case  the  common  femoral],  and  retained  there  until  replaced  by  a 
tourniquet.  The  bleeding  cavity  must  then  be  packed  most  care- 
fully and  firmly  with  compressed  sponge  or  strips  of  lint,  until  it 
is  absolutely  full,  and  then  pressure  made  ou  it  from  above  with 
a  firm  ordinary  bandage,  or  an  indiarubber  one,  over  a  pad. 

The  lint  strips  are  generally  dipped  iu  perchloride  of  iron  eola- 
tion, but  if  this  can  be  avoided,  it  will  be  better,  as  the  parts  an 
already  inclined  to  slough. 

Finally,  it  may  be  necessary  in  some  situations,  to  put  the 
finger  into  the  cavity  which  is  bleeding,  to  feel  for  the  pUee 
whence  the  rush  of  blood  proceeds,  aud  to  arrest  it  by  keeping 
tbe  finger  on  the  spot  till  help  arrives. 

The  wound  once  eR'ectually  plugged  and  compressed,  the 
tourniquet  may  be  gradually  slackened,  and  if  the  bleeding  doea 
not  recommenoe,  should  be  left  loose,  but  in  position. 


ikii^l 
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We  bare  been  particular  in  describing  the  arreat  of  this  form 
r  of  hicmorrbage,  although  it  is  rare,  because  it  serves  as  a  peg  to 
*  huig  the  lesson  on,  tlutt  a  man  should  never  be  allowed  to  bleed 
to  death  from  any  external  bfcmorrhoge,  inasmuch  as  it  may 
alwayit  be  arrested,  fiist  with  the  finger  placed  on  the  bleeding 
point,  or  on  the  main  artery,  and  then  by  plugging  and  pressure. 

A  bleeding  is  called  ucortdarj/  wlieu  it  comes  on  at  same  period  Seco 
mbaequent  to  the  division  or  injury  of  the  vessels  maimed,  either   °"° 
by  sD  accident,  or  in  the  course  of  an  operation.      It  is  itself 
dirided  into  recurrent  ha<morrhage,  true  secondary  hwmorrhagt, 
and  inttj-mediary  htwmorrhage. 
Jitfurrmt,  or  reactionary  hwmorrhage,  is  that   form  which  Raonnfent 

taxines  on  aa  soon  as  the  period  of  lowered  cardiac  action  and  "'"'"^'"W^_ 
yarlial  collapse,  which  is  occasioned  by  the  eliock  of  an  operation, 
or  of  an  accident,  passes  off,  i.e-,  within  four  or  five  hours  of  the 
iqary.  By  this  time,  too,  the  contraction  uf  the  blood  vesseb  '^  cuuMa,  J 
OCcaAooed  by  their  exposure  and  division,  has  largely  passed 
jMny.  There  is  then  present  a  condition  of  increased  cardiac 
Mtivity  aod  relaxed  vascular  walls,  so  that  it  is  not  surprlsiug 
that  TCTJ  frequently  there  is  free  general  oozing  from  a  wound, 
vhich  at  the  time  it  was  done  up,  appeared  ijuite  dry.  The 
bleeding  is  chiefly  capillary,  or  proceeds  from  small  arterioles, 
vhkli  had  been  so  firmly  contracted  as  not  to  declare  their 
pnaenoe  at  the  former  examination.  Now,  too,  larger  trunks 
which  have  been  tied,  but  not  very  firmly,  may  burst  their  bonds 
and  bleed  freely. 

Id  the  majority  of  these  cases,  rabing  the  limb  and  putting  Its  arrmt, 
mMt  increased  pressure  on  the  wound,  and  seeing  that  the  parts 
are  k«pt  cool,  wiU  be  all  that  is  required ;  as  the  conditiou  of 
onr  action  passes  away,  so  will  the  bleeding  cease,  and  if  it  be 
verr  alight,  nothing  at  all  need  be  done.  If  however  it  should 
ooatinne,  the  effect  of  an  ice  bag  over  the  part  should  be  tried  ; 
thi*  fiuUag,  the  dressings  must  be  undone  and  the  wound  exposed. 
It  may  now  be  syringed  oat  with  cold  water,  and  a  few  minutes' 
dclajr  frsnted  to  see  its  effect.  Should  the  hemorrhage  still  go 
oo,  the  wound  must  be  opened  up  and  the  clots  cleared  out ;  it 
win  then  be  seen  whether  the  htemorrhage  proceeds  from  any 
Teamla  requiring  torsion  or  ligature,  or  whether  it  ia  purely 
capillaiy.     If  the  fanner,  the  vessels  must  of  course  be  secured ; 
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if  the  latter,  the  clearin);  ont  the  clots  will  have  had  a  very  good 
effect,  and  thia,  with  a  few  minutes'  exposure  to  cnld,  or  perhaps 
the  applicationof  a  hot  flannel  (KiW«  p.  32.)  will  besuflicieut 
arrest  the  bleeding.     The  wound  muat  then  be  redreaaed 
put  up  rather  firmly,* 

If  the  bleeding  ia  not  arrested  in  this  way,  it  will  not  be  & 
of  aimple  reactionary  liiemarriinge,  hut  its  cause  must  bo 
for  in  some  conittitutional  defect  in  the  patient. 

It  must  be  recollected  that  a  smart  reactionary  htemorrhage, 
and  the  means  taken  for  its  arrest,  may  be  BuQicient  to  cause  a 
collapse,  similar  to  the  original  oue.  The  bleediug  will  then 
.  cease  as  it  did  before,  and  from  the  same  causes,  but  it  may  also 
be  succeeded  by  a  reactionary  state,  sufficient  to  cause  a  further 
loss  of  blood. 

In  these  cases,  therefore,  after  reactionary  htemorrhage  has 
once  occurred,  the  patient  should  be  watched. 

True  secondary  ha'tnorrkage  rarely  occurs  earlier  than  a  week 
or  ten  days  after  the  injury  or  operation,  and  its  cause  is  almoet 
always  some  ulcerative  or  sloughing  condition  of  the  walls  of  the 
larger  vessels.  Thus  it  may  come  from  an  artery  which  haa 
been  ligatured  in  its  continuity,  in  consequence  of  tJie  coats  near 
the  ligature  taking  on  an  unhealthy  action ;  or  it  may  be  from  a 
lacerated  wound  at  the  time  of  separation  of  the  sloughs,  or  from 
ulceration  of  a  vessel  ligatured  in  the  Haps  of  an  amputation 
wound,  etc. 

The  single  exception  to  this  form  of  haemorrhage  proceeding 
from  a  morbid  inflammatory  process,  is  in  those  rare  cases  in  which 
an  animal  ligature  has  become  absorbed  too  quickly.  The 
arterial  coats,  weakened  by  the  tying,  may  then  give  way. 

Secondary  hiemorrhage,  if  it  is  not  more  frequent  fiwrn  arteries 
than  from  veins,  as  is  sometimes  stated,  is  at  least  in  the  former 
case  very  much  more  serious.  Here  it  constitutes  a  most  formidable 
comptication,and  in  considering  the  means  for  its  arrest,  questions 
of  amputation,  re-amputation,  ligature  of  main  vessels,  etc,  have 
to  be  weighed  by  the  surgeon,  but  for  our  purposes  the  subject  ia 


haps 
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*^hai  boen  MotBreniu-ked  the  presence  of  clots  Inm  wound  nrUinlyfkiniun 
e^illlMy  iuemorrhsge,  by  keepiog  ap  the  tempcrmtura,  sad  p«rli>pi  bj  the 
Macnlnm  boldlag  ofta  Um  wbUs  of  tha  ammll  Taaeli. 
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lUtiTOwed  to  the  best  nays  for  its  immeiliate  arrest,  Wbea  the 
bleeding  comes  on,  there  ja  oft«n  some  warning,  OiS  by  a  little 
dribbliDg,  before  there  is  any  great  rusli  of  hloud,  and  in  that 
caae,  elevation  and  firm  compression  outside  the  wound  may 
arrest  the  fiow,  until  some  plan  of  actioo  lias  been  decided  upon. 
A  tourniquet,  hovrerer,  should  be  in  readiness  for  instant  appli- 
estioi)  if  required. 

If  the  hiemorrhage  be  from  an  artery  ligatured  in  its  contiimity.  From  an 
the  ateps  which  ought  to  be  taken  for  its  arrest  in  the  first  instance,  ^j  j^  ^^ 
ud  which  may  suffice  in  some  cases  for  its  permanent  arrest,  are  uit?  ■ 

{oecisely  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  an  aneurism  which  has  under-  ■ 

goneext^nialrupture.and  to  these  the  reader  is  referred.  (Page  61.)  I 

If  it  occurs  from  the  stump  of  an  amputation,  it  must  be  ^'ro'n  >ia  ' 
Rireste<I  in  the  first  instance  by  elevation,  and  compression  of  the  ^^p  "™ 
nuiu  krtery  by  the  fingers,  or  a  tourniquet.  Ttie  means  to  be 
adopted  for  the  permanent  arrest  will  depend  on  the  condition  of 
the  fttump ;  whenever  it  is  practicable,  the  most  satisfactory 
piooeedtng  is  to  open  up  the  flaps  and  tie  the  artery.  This 
is  Bonetimes  not  po^ible  from  the  sloughing  condition  of  the 
parts,  and  sometimes  not  advisable  from  the  tiaps  being  flrmly 
adkarent ;  in  the^e  cases  the  choice  will  lie  between  re-amputation, 
ud  Ugklure  of  the  trunk  vessel  higher  up. 

If  the  hemorrhage  proceed  from   extensive  sloughing  of  a  Vrtm  a 
boeratcd  wound,  it  takes  place  about  the  time  of  the  separation  ^"u^j  ^  I 
of  the  aionghs ;  in  dressing  bruised  wounds  therefore,  great  care 
iboald  be  taken  about  the  tenth  day  not  to  tear  the  sloughs  away 
pccmatorely,    before    the    vessels    have    become    occluded   by 
natsral  processes. 

Th«  bleeding  is  generally  arrested  by  plugging  and  compression, 
bat  any  vessel  that  will  hold  a  ligature  should  be  tied.  The 
actual  caatery  may  be  used  with  good  effect,  but  styptics, 
espectally  the  percbloride  of  iron,  should  be  avoided. 

llero  is  a  third  form  of  bleeding,  intermediary  hemorrhage,  iDtermediato 
which  is  neither  reactionary,  nor  exactly  true  secondary  hiemor-  |i«"iont>«g" 
rhage.  It  comes  on  a  few  days  after  the  infliction  of  the  wound,  and  teuipnruj 
■pptan  to  proceed  from  some  temporary  congestion  or  undue  <»"K'«''o'>' 
vaacalarity  of  the  part,  so  that  the  granulations  are  apt  to  give 
way.     Tliis  form  is  not  so  important  as  either  of  the  other  kinds, 
(or  as  it  does  not  depend  on  any  eeiious  morbid  process,  it  will 


will  ^M 
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cease  when  the  cause  is  removed.  If  the  bleeding  goes  on  loi 
enoTigh,  the  congestion  will  be  relieved,  so  that  this  form  tew 
to  stop  "  of  itself,"  and  in  any  case,  elevation  and  modera 
compression  will  arrest  it. 

Reference  has  been  made  several  times  to  the  constitutioni 
coudttioiis  known  as  the  "  hcpmorrkagic  diathesis,"  and  tbot 
possessing  this  diathesis  are  generally  called  "  bleeders."  It  ie 
very  marked  degree  hereditary,  and  is  transmitted  by  both  the  raal 
and  the  female  sides,  but  it  affects  males  far  more  frequently. 

"  Bleeders  "  manifest  their  complaint  either  by  spontaneous 
faiemorrhages  from  such  parts  aa  the  gums  and  palate,  the  rectum, or 
the  bladder ;  or  by  persistant  bleeding  from  some  wound,  large  or 
small.  Indeed,  it  seems  that  this  bleeding  occurs  more  frequently 
from  insignificant  and  paltry  wounds  than  from  larger  injuries. 

In  traumatic  cases  the  importance  of  the  ca^  only  gradually 
'  develops ;  there  is  no  furious  gush  of  blood,  but  a  general 
"weeping"  of  the  whole  surface,  which  looks  as  if  it  only 
required  a  little  time  to  stop  of  itself,  but  at  the  end  of  twenty- 
four  hours  the  position  of  affairs  is  precisely  the  same,  with  the 
exception  that  the  loss  of  blood,  continuous  as  it  has  been,  has 
caused  a  distinct  constitutional  effect,  while  very  probably  the 
pressure  employed  in  futile  attempts  to  check  the  drain  has 
produced  a  sloughing  of  the  edges  of  the  wound,  and  hence  an 
enlargement  of  the  bleeding  surface.  And  so  matters  go  on.  The 
blood,  natural  in  its  appearance  at  first,  becomes  thin  and  watery, 
while  the  patient  is  exhausted  to  the  last  degree,  and  seems  likely 
to  die  of  bleeding,  it  may  be  from  sncb  a  trivial  injury  as  an 
extracted  tooth,  or  a  cut  finger.  Death  may  indeed  occur,  but 
fortunately,  and  rather  curiously,  just  when  the  ca^  looks  most 
hopeless,  it  very  frequently  begins  to  improve  ;  the  wound  take6 
nn  a  healthy  action,  the  bleeding  ceases,  and  the  patient  begins 
tn  repair  the  enormous  drain  on  bis  resources. 

In  considering  the  best  means  of  checking  this  loss  of  blood, 
constitutional  as  welt  as  local  remedies  must  be  employed,  and  so  it 
is  important  to  find  out  in  any  case  of  unusually  prolonged  bleed- 
ing, whether  the  patient  is  a  genuine  "bleeder"  or  not.  Enquiry 
will  generally  get  out  a  history,  either  of  some  previous  injury 
in  which  the  bleeding  "  seemed  as  if  it  never  would  atop,"  or  of  ft  1 
father,  uncle,  or  brother  who  had  shown  signs  of  the  suspected  i 
diathesis. 
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With  r^;ard  to  the  local  means  of  arrest,  pressure  and  plugging  l^ocal  means 
will  be  first  resorted  to,  and  in  some  situations  may  be  applied  ^ 
with  sufficient  firmness  to  make  a  certainty  of  success ;  but  in 
many  cases  it  will  be  found  extremely  difficult,  and  sometimes 
impoesible  to  adjust  the  compress  firmly  enough  to  arrest  the 
bleeding,  and  yet  not  so  as  to  cause  sloughing  of  the  edges 
of  the  wound. 

The  material  for  plugging  may  be  soaked  in  a  concentrated 
solution  of  perchloride  of  iron,  and  we  have  seen  a  bad  case 
quite  arrested  by  filling  the  wound  with  the  German  "styptic 
cbarpie,''  readily  procurable  in  London. 

Powdered  alum,  tannin,  perchloride  of  iron,  sulphate  of 
copper,  and  the  whole  range  of  those  styptics  which  are  not 
escharotic  in  their  character  may  be  tried  as  local  applications, 
and  have  all  been  found  successful  in  certain  cases.  But 
failing  pressure,  the  wisest  course  will  be  to  apply  the  actual 
caatery,  very  carefully,  and  at  the  dullest  red  heat  possible. 
Owing  to  the  difficulty  of  keeping  Pacquelin's  cautery  at  such  a 
low  heat  for  more  than  an  instant,  the  old  cautery  irons  are  per- 
haps the  more  convenient  The  bleeding  surface  must  be  quite 
dry  at  the  instant  the  iron  is  applied.  The  character  of  the 
Weeding  puts  the  idea  of  trying  to  ligature  any  of  the  bleeding 
Tenels  out  of  the  question,  and  a  little  reflection  makes  it  plain 
that  ligation  of  the  trunk  vessel  is  only  substituting  two  bleeding 
wounds  for  on&  It  is,  however,  sometimes  advisable  to  strangu- 
late the  bleeding  part,  if  it  can  be  isolated,  e.g.^  by  passing 
haxe-lip  pins  deeply  below  it  and  twisting  silk  over  them ;  there 
18  still  some  risk  of  bleeding  firom  the  pin-holes. 

If  a  "  bleeder  "  happens  to  acquire  an  ulcer  firom  any  cause, 
the  granulations  are  exceedingly  apt  to  bleed ;  indeed,  a  common 
nicer  on  the  leg  is,  to  such  a  person,  a  very  dangerous  lesion.  As 
%  mla  the  bleeding  is  not  only  on  the  surface,  but  takes  place  in 
the  substance  of  the  granulations,  so  that  the  appearance  is  that 
of  a  purple  black  fungating  mass,  looking  very  like  true 
"  fungus  bsBmatodes."  In  such  a  case,  the  best  plan  is  first  of 
all  to  8cr^)e  off  the  infiltrated  granulations  down  to  the  under- 
lying fascia;  this  done,  pressure,  or  the  other  local  means  alluded 
to  can  be  applied  with  a  much  greater  prospect  of  success. 

The  constitational  treatment  of  this  form  of  haemorrhage  is  GonHitotiaiua 

y  a  ireatmont. 
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very  important,  indeed  tliere  are  few  illDesses  which  fall  pro] 
under  the  surgeon's  care,  in  wiiich  the  work  of  bis  hands 
hampered,  and  in  which  he  has  to  trust  so  much  to  the  physio- 
logical  effect  of  certain  drugs  on  tlie  blood  and  blood  vesaela. 

All  those  drugs  which  are  in  most  common  use  as  beemostatica, 
and  which  will  be  described  a  little  later  on,  may  at  times  bftj 
found  useful  in  this  disease ;  from  them,  however,  one  or  two 
be  selected  as  being  the  more  approved. 

Foremost  among  these  is  the  percliloride  of  iron,  fliq.  fer. 
perchloridi)  in  large  doses,  say  333.  —  3  I.,  frequently  repeated. 
Tliis  ofteu  has  undoubtedly  a  very  marked  effect. 

Turpentine  again,  in  doses  of  mm,  V.,  X,  or  XV.,  at  si 
intervals,  has  been  found  very  useful. 

From  jihysiological  grounds,  the  preparations  of  ergot  sh( 

be  here  especially  indicated,  and  ergotine  iu  doses  of  mm.  IIT. 

to  v.,  is  very  useful  and  trustworthy,  but  for  some  reason  the 

liquid  extract  of  ergot  has  been  found  to  be  often  almost  inert, 

^_  although  freshly  prepared.     The  local  eflTect^  of  subcut&ueoua 

^H  injection  of  ergotine  are  so  marked,  that  this  is  probably  the 

^H  best  way  to  administer  it. 

^H^*'-  Tlie  action  of  opium,  and  of  its  alkaloids  in  quieting  and  re^- 

^H  Uting  the  circulation,  gives  it  a  great  therapeutic  value,  as  an  in- 

^^M  direct  hiemostatic    in   this  form  of  bleeding,  when  the  heart's 

^^^  action  becomes  feeble  and  the  pulse  empty  and  jerky. 

^^H  From  our  account  of  the  diathesis  it  must  not  be  suppoaed 

^^H  that  every  injury  to  a  bleeder  is  necessarily  followed  by  extreme 

^^H  consequences,  nor,  ou  the  other  hand,  that  every  case  of  trouble- 

^^H  Bome  capillary  bleeding  stamps  the  patient  as  an  example  of  the 

^^M  condition.     There  are  borderland  cases,  and  also  cases  which 

^^H  simulate  the  diathesis,   either  through    simple   flabbineas   and 

^^H  laxity  of  the  vascular  walls,  or  from  the  presence  of  some  other 

^^H  eoustitutional  vice,  such  as  leucocytheemia,  or  scurvy. 

^^M  What  is  known  of  the  pathology  of  the  disease  throws  little 

^^B  light  on  its  nature.    Some  cases  have  sliown  a  marked  thinning 

^^1  and  other  changes  of  the  vascular  walls,  and  in  others,  examina- 

^^m  tiun  has  given  simply  negative  results.     The  lesion  appears  to  be 

^^V  in  the  vessels,  or  the  nerves  supplying  their  walls,  and  not  in 

^^M  the  blood.' 


ipei^ 

is  ^f^^ 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


Of  some  Principal  Forms  of  Internal  Hjemorrhage,  and 

THEIR  Arrest. 

The  important  points  to  be  attended  to  in   promoting  the  IntenuJ 
arrest  of  internal  hsemorrhages,  may  here  be  briefly  considered,        o"m««» 
those  cases   only    being   taken    into    account   in    which    the 
loss  of  blood  is  sadden,   and   is  the  prominent  symptom  at 
the  moment,  whether  the  cause  of  the  loss  be  a  traumatic  or  a 
oonstitutional  one. 

Thus  apoplexy  will  be  considered  under  another  heading,  and 
for  chronic  haemoptjrsis,  renal-hsematuria,  etc.,  the  reader  is  re- 
ferred to  works  on  the  practice  of  medicine. 

Wheneyer  a  large  quantity  of  blood  escapes  from  the  blood  <^enl  oon* 
Teasels,  whether  it  flows  away  from  the  body,  or  into  one  of"  *"  ^""^ 
its  cavities,  the  prominent  symptoms  are  those  of  cerebral 
ao«Dia.  There  is  a  sudden  feeling  of  nausea  and  giddiness,  with 
a  boxzing  in  the  ears,  then  the  sight  goes,  and  the  patient  falls  to 
the  ground  and  becomes  insensible.  In  such  a  case  there  is  some- 
times a  superficial  resemblance  to  an  epileptiform  or  apoplectic 
aeiziiie,  but  as  a  rule  the  extreme  pallor  and  the  fluttering  pulse, 
often  nearly  extinguished  at  the  wrist,  will  be  sufficient  indica- 
tions of  what  has  happened. 

Usually  the  syncope  and  the  horizontal  position  involuntarily 
aanimed,  will  in  a  few  minutes  effect  a  reaction  (omitting  cases 
immediately  fatal)  and  there  is  a  partial  return  of  consciousness 
and  strength. 

The  indications  for  the  immediate  treatment  of  severe  internal  immedutto 
fasmonrhage  are  sufficiently  simple.  They  may  be^  summarised  treatment. 
thiis:*- 

1.  Measures  to  prevent  further  loss  of  blood. 

2.  Measures  to  keep  the  circulation  quiet. 

3.  Measures  to  keep  up  the  blood  supply  of  the  nerve  centres 
in  the  brain,  for  circulation  and  respiration.    And  later  on 

4.  Measures  to  promote  rapid  formation  of  new  blood. 

5.  Measures  to  prevent  waste  of  tissue  as  far  as  possible. 


To  pre 
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(1.)  Tlie  meiLsur&s  for  preveiitiog  further  loss  vill  differ  in 
differeot  cases,  but  the  chief  ones  are — absolute  rest,  local  appli- 
cation of  cold,  and  lowering  the  functional  activity  of  the  organs 
aft'ected,  as  much  as  possible.  Thus,  if  the  bleeding  be  from  the 
lungs,  the  patient  should  be  kept  lying  flat,  with  very  light 
clothing,  very  loose  j  be  made  to  auolc  ice,  and  enjoined  not  to 
speak.  In  this  way  the  lungs  are  placed  at  rest,  as  far  as  it  is- 
possible  for  them  to  be. 

If  tbebleeding  proceeds  from  an  ulcer  in  the  stomach,  in  addition 
to  lying  flat,  lumps  of  ice  must  be  swallowed,  cold  may  be  applied 
to  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  and  no  food,  or  anything  that  may 
excite  the  gastric  secretion,  ought  to  bo  taken. 

(2.)  The  absolute  rest  will  greatly  tend  to  equalise  the  circu- 
"'  latiou,  but  it  is  especially  with  this  view  that  vencesection  is 
employed  in  internal  bremorrhage.  This  expedient,  with  the 
practice  of  ven;%section  in  general,  has  been  out  of  fashion  for 
many  years  now,  but  there  are  indications  that  it  will  soon  again 
be  recognised  as  a  convenient  and  sensible  method  of  relieving 
congestion. 

The  art  of  discriminating  betweeu  the  fit  and  unfit  cases  for 
veua.'section  must  be  elsewhere  learned,  but  it  may  be  broadly 
stated  that  blood-letting  is  indicated  in  hemorrhages  associated 
with  high  arterial  tension,  as  in  some  cerebral  injuries,  or  1 
acute  local  congestion,  as  in  pneumonia  with  haemoptysis 
when,  from  any  cause,  the  right  side  of  the  heart  is  overload* 
and  its  action  embarassed.* 

(3.)  The  fulfilment  of  the  third  indication — the  blood  supply 
of  the  respiratory  and  cardiac  nerve  ceutres^ia  best  attained  in 
the  first  place  by  position.  We  all  know  that  lying  flat  is  the 
best  position  for  syncope,  simply  because,  then,  the  feeble  heart 
can  most  readily  drive  its  scant  supply  of  blood  to  the  brain  ; 
and  hanging  a  patient's  head  downwards,  when  the  breathing  h&g 
stopped  during  the  administratiou  of  chloroform,  is  only  an 
extension  of  the  same  principle. 

But  Lu  very  severe  hemorrhage,  position  alone  may  be  insof- 


1 


*  The  waj  to  perform  veiuBsecCion  ii  descriliBd  Inter.     For  a  iliiiiMlna  '1 
of  Um  bdiwtioiu  for  Ita  cmptoymeiit  and  Its  v&lue,  »e  I 
"Qood  BoiMdiM  out  of  FHbion  "  (Churehni'^  I8S3). 
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ficient,  and  we  may  see  the  syncope  getting  nearer  and  nearer  to 
death,  firom  the  bloodless  condition  of  the  base  of  the  brain.  In 
the  first  place,  all  the  blood  that  is  in  the  body  should  be  utilized 
for  the  purpose  of  brain  supply.*  To  do  this  effectually,  the 
head  must  be  lowered  and  the  pelvis  raised ;  the  arms  held  so 
that  the  veins  tend  to  empty  themselves  into  the  heart ;  the  legs 
should  be  raised,  and  then  bandaged  from  below  upwards — an 
elastic  bandage  (Martin's)  is  best — so  as  to  squeeze  all  the  blood 
out  of  them,  as  far  as  possible. 

In  extreme  syncope  firom  bleeding,  as  from  any  other  cause.  Artificial 
the  sui^geon  must  be  prepared  for  complete  failure  of  the  breath-  ""?*»*»<>'*• 
ing,  and  must  be  ready  to  begin  artificial  respiration  (q.v.) 
when  he  sees  the  movements  of  the  chest  becoming  suspiciously 
shallow.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  rather  than  allow  a 
patient  to  die  simply  firom  lack  of  blood,  the  deficit  ought  to  be 
supplied  from  elsewhere,  and  so  far  as  our  knowledge  goes  at  pre- 
sent, the  blood  of  no  animal  is  so  efficient  as  the  blood  of  a  healthy  Transfodoiu 
man,  and  no  other  fluid  is  as  efficient  as  blood.  At  the  same  time 
those  who  give  their  blood  should  know  that  sometimes  the  loss  of  it 
in  this  way  has  produced  ill  efiects,  which  are  disproportionate  to 
the  few  ounces  which  have  been  taken  ;  and  it  is  certainly 
better  to  refrain  from  bleeding  a  man  or  woman  who  has  that 
sensitive,  nervous  organisation  which  so  often  goes  with  cultivated 
intellect,  and  desire  for  self-sacrifice,  for  such  an  one  may  be 
seriously  damaged.  On  the  other  hand,  a  man  of  the  type  and 
habits  of  life  of  our  great  grandfathers,  who  used  to  be  bled 
every  spring  and  fall  of  the  year,  will  be  even  benefited  by  the  loss. 

Whenever  transfusion  is  necessary,  time  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance, and  apparatus  may  not  be  at  hand ;  there  are  therefore 
recognised  two  principal  methods  of  transferring  the  blood,  nisdiate 
and  immeditUe.  In  mediate  transfusion  the  blood  is  taken  as  in  Mediate 
ordinary  vensesection  (q.v.)  into  a  bowl,  which  is  placed  in  water  ™®*'***^- 
of  about  100^  F.  The  fibrin,  as  it  forms,  is  removed  by  a  fine 
wire  brush,  or  what  answers  very  well  in  a  hurry,  an  egg  or 
*'  cocktail "  whisk.    In  the  vessel  which  receives  the  blood  must 


*  TIm  mMBi  employed  for  thii  end  are  detignaied  by  the  barbarous,  hybrid 
word,    mmUhtranrfuiUm ;  it  would  be  difficult  to  match  this  concoctioii  for 
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be  placed  a  strainer  of  some  kind,  e,g,,  a  muslin  bag  or  a  coffee 
strainer,  through  which  the  defibrinated  blood  must  pass  before 
it  is  used.  If  a  proper  syringe  with  a  nozzle  which  can  be  in- 
serted into  the  vein,  be  at  hand,  all  that  is  necessary,  is  to 
warm  it,  and  fill  it  carefully,  so  that  no  air  is  injected.  In  insert- 
ing the  nozzle,  it  is  far  better  to  expose  the  vein  for  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  with  a  scalpel,  in  order  to  make  sure  that  it  is  fairly 
inside,  and  not,  as  may  easily  happen,  pushed  between  the  sheath 
and  the  vessel  If  no  proper  syringe  be  at  hand,  a  small  glass 
one,  with  a  well-rounded  point,  may  be  made  to  do  service. 

In  the  cases  of  extreme  bloodlessness,  it  is  often  very  difficult 
to  find  a  suitable  vein,  and  it  is  therefore  all  the  more  necessary 
to  fully  expose  what  is  taken  to  be  the  vessel.  Generally  one  of 
the  veins  at  the  bend  of  the  elbow  is  selected ;  if  that  cannot  be 
clearly  seen  the  saphena  would  probably  be  the  largest  and 
most  easy  to  find,  firom  its  fixed  position,  as  it  goes  through  the 
saphenous  opening. 

The  quantity  of  blood  transfused  in  different  cases  varies ;  as 
much  as  twelve  ounces  has  been  used,  but  as  a  rule  from  five  to 
six  are  sufficient. 

The  immediate  method  of  transfusion  is  however  by  far  the 
readiest  and  most  convenient  way  of  transferring  blood  from  one 
person  to  another.  It  consists  essentially  in  placing  the  venous 
systems  of  the  giver  and  receiver,  in  communication,  and  then 
aUowing  the  blood  to  flow  from  the  former  to  the  latter,  and 
in  that  direction  only.  The  best  known  of  the  apparatus  are 
Roussell's  and  Aveling's ;  the  latter  only  will  be  described,  as  it  is 
far  the  simplest  and  the  most  efficient,  although  it  is  not  quite  so 
automatic  as  the  other. 

As  seen  in  the  illustration  (Fig.  35)  it  consists  of  indiarubber 
tubes,  with  a  ball  between,  like  a  Higgenson's  syringe,  but  with- 
out the  valves.  These  tubes  are  armed,  the  one  with  a  sharp 
pointed  canula,  the  other  with  a  similar  one  rounded  off  at  the  end, 
(sometimes  both  are  sharp).  The  vein  is  first  found  in  the 
giver,  and  the  blimt  canula  firmly  inserted  into  it  and  connected 
with  the  ball  and  tubes,  which  are  themselves  filled  with  warm 
water.  The  blood  is  then  allowed  to  enter  by  turning  on  the 
taps,  and  as  it  does  so,  it  expels  the  water.  When  the  apparatus 
is  full,  and  it  is  clear  that  there  is  no  air  in  it,  the  sharp  canula  is 
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being  generally 
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Fw,  35. — Avfling's  tramfuiion  apparatus. 

Two  aasiatantB  vrill  be  required,  tlie  first  to  hold  the  cannlce  in 
pogitian,  while  the  second,  with  the  one  hand  alternately  com- 
preBses  iind  relaxes  the  ball,  thus  drawing  blood  from  the  giver, 
Mid  with  the  other  oomprcsses  the  tube  hehind  the  ball  when  it  is 
full  or  being  wiueexed,  and  tn  front  of  it  wliile  it  is  exiuoding. 
This  hand  thna  does  away  with  any  necessity  for  valves. 

]q  this  way  Gve  or  six  ouoces  of  blood  can  be  quickly  and  easily 
tnuiafuseiL.  The  main  points  to  be  attended  to  being  to  avoid 
the  ontrance  of  air,  and  to  inject  slowly  and  very  steadily,  so  as 
to  KToid  distressing  the  feeble  circulation.  Also  to  be  sure  that 
the  vein  is  entered  fairly  by  the  canula. 

(i)  The  fourth  indication,  to  promote  the  formation  of  fresh  Tu  mkke  freil 
blood,  is  not  easy  to  fulfil.   The  loss  of  liquid  from  the  body  shews  '''™"- 
iteslf  in  the  great  thirst  always  present  aft^r  serious  hicmorrhage.  ^h 

Thti  nnet  be  satisfied  by  iced  mitk  and  water  ;  such  alcohol  as  ^H 

«(i|ie«ni  to  be  wanted,  must  be  freely  dilnt«d.     In  the  case  of  ^^| 

WTtre  hieinaUmeeis  Huids  must  be  given  with  more  caution,  and  ^^ 

mlwayM  be  well  iced. 

(5)  To  prevent  ta  far  as  may  be,  tissue  change,  or  work  of  any  To  prerent 
Idsd  of  the  body  U  also  important.     The  absolute  rest  and  quiet-  " 
noa  already  advised  must  therefore  be  kept  up  for  some  days  ;  i 
iUB]r  CMW  modorste  doses  of  opiuni  will  bo  found  very  useful. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


Of  SOME  OF  THE  Frinoipal  Drugs  Used  Internally  for 

Bleeding. 

®^®^*^®        A  list  of  all  the  drugs  which  have  been  administered  with  the 

drug!  used  in  intention  of  directly  or  indirectly  arresting  haemorrhage,  would 

hamorrhage.    \^  found  to  comprise  a  very  large  section  of  the  pharmacopoeia. 

Such  a  list,  moreover,  unaccompanied  by  full  descriptions  of  all 

the  cases  in  which  the  drugs  might  individually  be  indicated, 

would  at  best  be  useless. 

But  the  drugs  now  to  be  mentioned  have  all  proved  themselves 
hiemostatics  of  more  or  less  power,  and  a  knowledge  of  their 
comparative  activity  is  very  necessary  to  the  practitioner. 

It  is,  naturally,  in  cases  of  internal  haemorrhage,  that 
haemostatic  drugs  are  most  often  used.  It  seems  unnecessary 
to  employ  constitutional  remedies  when  the  loss  of  blood  can  be 
mechanically  restrained,  and  so  it  happens  (though  it  may  well 
be  doubted  whether  in  this  practice  we  are  wise)  that  those 
remedies  which  affect  the  vessels,  the  vaso  motor  nerves,  the 
blood,  or  the  cardiac  activity,  and  which  may  effectually  restrain 
a  loss  of  blood  from  any  part,  are  brought  into  service  only  when 
the  bleeding  comes  from  parts  out  of  reach  of  surgical  interfer- 
ence. The  principal  types  of  these  internal  haemorrhages  will  be 
described  directly, 
lion.  Heading  the  list  *of  the  internal  remedies  for  bleeding  come 

the  astringent  preparations  of  iron,  and  more  especially  of  its 
perchloride  salt.  The  employment  of  this  drug  has  been  so  often 
mentioned  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  do  more  than  to  remind  the 
student  that,  as  a  haemostatic,  the  doses  must  be  full,  say  30  or 
40  drops  of  the  liq.  ferri  perchlor,  or  6  to  10  of  the  liq.  /erri 
perchhr  fortior.  The  properties  of  the  drug  appear  to  be  due  to 
its  action  on  the  constituents  of  the  blood, 
its****  ^^  '^®  acetate  of  lead,  especially  when  combined  with  opium,  is  a 

very  good  drug,  and  is  of  frequent  use  in  haemoptysis  and  similar 
bleedings.  The  usual  preparation  is  the  pU  plumbi  subacstatis 
c.  opio,  in  III  —  y  grs.  doses*  The  proportion  of  the  lead  salt  in 
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the  pill  is  large  (f  of  the  whole),  therefore,  although  at  first  it 
may  be  necessary  to  repeat  the  dose  at  short  intervals,  it  must 
not  be  persevered  with  for  more  than  two  or  three  days.  It  is 
also  extremely  useful  in  typhoidal  haemorrhages  from  the  bowels. 

Opium  or  Morphia  has  also  been  used  alone  in  haemoptysis.  Opium  or 
given  in  small  and  frequent  doses,  and  with  very  good  results.  We  '"**n>Ma. 
can  speak  very  highly  of  the  hypodermic  injection  of  one-sixth  of 
a  grain  of  morphia,  followed  by  injections  of  one-eighth  of  a 
grain  at  intervals  of  three  hours. 

Turpentine  has  been  already  mentioned  as  a  haemostatic,  and  it  Turpentine. 
is  undoubtedly  a  very  valuable  ona  It  is  very  frequently  used  in 
hsematuria,  from  whatever  cause  it  may  arise.  In  cases  not 
dependent  on  or  complicated  by  Bright's  disease,  as  much  as  a 
drachm,  every  three  or  four  hours,  may  be  given,  but  if  this 
disease  is  present,  smaller  doses  must  be  employed,  as  V  to  X  m. 
These  smaller  doses,  frequently  repeated,  appear  in  most  cases  to 
be  as  useful  as  the  larger,  and  do  not  excite  purging. 

Turpentine  is  also  used  to  check  bleeding  from  the  lungs, 
intestines,  noee,  uterus,  etc.* 

Ergoi  and  Ergatine.  The  active  principle  of  ergot  of  rye  has  Ergot  and 
a  very  powerful  eflFect  on  all  organic  muscular  fibre,  and  especially  «'^^®- 
on  the  walls  of  the  blood  vessels,  and  of  the  uterus.  There  is 
little  doubt  that  the  dry  gangrene,  caused  by  eating  bread,  made 
from  ''spurred  rye,"  is  due  to  the  prolonged  spasm  of  the 
arterioles  of  the  extremities.  As  might  be  expected,  therefore, 
preparations  of  ergot  are  powerful  haemostatics ;  the  principal 
ones  used  are  the  liquid  extract  of  ergot  and  ergotina  The  former 
is  given  by  the  mouth,  in  doses  of  20  drops  to  40  drops,  or  a  drachm^ 
the  latter  in  three  to  five  minim  doses,  and  generally  hypoder* 
mically. 

The  liquid  extract  is  most  commonly  used,  but  it  is  not  so 
tmstworthy,  even  when  freshly  prepared,  and  the  hypodermic 
injection  is  to  be  preferred,  if  not  always^  at  any  rate  whenever 
qieedy  action  is  required. 

For  the  special  action  of  ergot  on  the  uterus,  and  the  indi- 
cations for  its  employment  in  haemorrhage  therefrom,  and  as  a 

*  For  »   fnUer  aooonnt  of  iti  action  lee  Dr.  Ringer't  *'  Handbook  of 
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Aoicb^sol- 
phnria 


stimulant  to  its  muscular  contraction,  the  student  is  referred  to 
works  on  midwifery ;  but  in  haemoptjrsis,  epistaxis,  haematemesis, 
tjrphoidal  haemorrhage,  the  haemorrhagic  diathesis  (v.  sup.)>  and 
in  purpura,  it  may  be  successfully  administered.  According  to 
Ringer  there  is  sometimes  a  good  deal  of  local  irritation  caused 
by  its  injection.  This  probably  depends  on  the  mode  of 
preparation.* 

Digitalis,  whose  constitutional  action  on  the  arterioles  in  many 
ways  resembles  that  of  ergot,  may  also  be  used  as  a  haemostatic, 
especially  in  haemoptysis,  monorrhagia,  and  in  some  forms  of 
recurrent  nose-bleeding.  It  must  be  given  in  bleeding  with  the 
same  precautions  as  when  employed  in  other  cases.  The  tincture 
and  the  infusion  are  the  most  useful  preparations,  and  there 
appear  to  be  certain  advantages  in  using  a  mixture  of  these, 
e.g,,  half  a  drachm  of  the  tincture  with  half  an  ounce  of  the 
infusion  in  a  dose. 

Most  of  the  acids  used  in  medicine,  but  especially  sulphuric 
acid,  are  useful  in  checking  bleeding  from  various  internal  organs  ; 
thus  the  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  or  the  aromatic  sulphuric  acid, 
in  doses  of  10  to  30  minims,  is  found  useful  in  haemoptysis, 
but  it  is  rarely  if  ever  given  in  acute  cases  of  internal  haemorrhage. 

In  addition  to  these  principal  drugs,  the  following  should  be 
mentioned  as  having  a  reputation  as  haemostatics,  but  which  do 
not  require  a  detailed  description,  namely,  preparations  of  alum 
gallic  and  tannic  acids,  ipecacuanha,  creosote  and  hamamelis. 
This  last,  prepared  from  the  Witch  Hazel,  is  credited  with  truly 
marvellous  powers,  restraining  bleedings  of  all  kinds,  internal  and 
external,  from  piles  to  cases  of  the  haemorrhagic  diathesis.  It 
can  hardly  yet,  however,  be  considered  to  have  an  established 
place  in  this  country,  but  it  is  quite  probable  that  it  may  be 
useful  in  bleeding  piles  and  dysentery,  or  in  haematiiria,  in  doses 
of  about  20  drops  of  the  tincture  to  a  drachm  of  water. 


*  Injection  of  ergotine  in  the  neighbourhood  of  an  aneurigm  has  recently 
been  employed  with  some  tuooeu  by  Dr.  MoGall  Anderson,  and  apparently  the 
local  hemostatic  effects  are  more  powerful  than  the  constitutional  ones. 
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SECTION  n. 


OF    APPARATUS    FOR    RESTRAINT    AND 
SUPPORT  (BANDAGES,  SPLINTS,  Etc.). 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


Of  Bandages  and  Knots. 

The  first  part  of  this  section  deals  with  the  several  kinds  of         ^ 
bandages,  and  the  second  part  with  splints  in  their  varieties  and 
modes  of  application. 

On  all  sides  the  tendency  of  modem  surgery  is  towards  greater  Of  bandages, 
simplicity  in  dressing  wounds,  and  in  other  procedures  which  involve  Creneral 
the  use  of  bandages.    The  number  of  distinct  "  patterns "  of  ^^^  ***  ^^ 
bandages  now  in  use  is  veiy  much  less  than  one  finds  described 
even  in  recent  books  on  the  subject,  and  infinitely  less  than 
classical  authors  such  as  Scultetus  or  Fard  considered  it  necessary 
to  describe  and  figure.    For  this  reason,  only  those  ways  of  applying 
bandages  which  are  now  in  constant  use  will  here  be  described. 

Bandages  maybe  roughly  dividedinto  "triangulars,"or  "scarfis," 
''rollers,"  and  bandages  of  special  form,  such  as  the  "  T,"  the  "  H," 
or  the  "  many  tailed."  The  material  of  which  they  are  made  is 
usually  gray  shirting,  i.s,,  unbleached  calico,  but  roller  bandages 
are  often  made  of  flannel,  or  of  some  woven  material,  for  greater 
elasticity  or  strength ;  or  of  muslin  for  holding  plaster  of  Faris, 
etc  These  with  some  other  special  forms  of  bandage  will  be 
described  later.  Old  household  linen  makes  very  good  bandage 
material,  and  short  of  being  rotten,  the  older  the  stuff,  the  more 
comfortabl& 

The  choice  of  the  form  of  bandage,  and  of  the  material,  will  Choice  of  Idm 
depend  on  consideration  of  such  points  as  these —  ®'  bandage, 

Tks  amount  qf  restraint  or  support  required.    Thus  a  simple 
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txiangvlir  Wid^^  will  aerte  best  to  keq>  m  water  dressing  on  the 
scalps  wUk  m  twisted  or  knotted  coDer  wfll  be  reqaiied  to  restiam 
the  bmioRba^  firon  m  lecent  wound  there. 

TyifiKtfftktbmmimgtmtktsiimmklcirculaiicmoftksj^ 
Ctesidnrntioii  of  this  point  kttds  to  the  aelectuNi  of  material,  care 
«f  to  its  tigrhtaessv  and  choke  of  the  best  method  (^  applying  it 
Thtts  in  a  limb  likelT  to  swdl,  an  elastic  pattern,  such  as  a  "  figure 
of  $**  wiQ  be  chc«en^ while  if  finnnesB  is  most  required,  the '' turned** 
bsMBid^^  will  be  ttsed. 

n#  Im^  tf^Ham  tkt  iwnJajy  wiO  imm  tob$bpiim.  Ifthe 
bttttd^^  til  lempoiarj  onlj,  thoe  wiQ  not  be  the  same  elaboration 
required  as  if  it  were  meant  to  be  kept  on  tar  some  time ;  in  this 
latter  case  the  particular  plan  will  often  be  settled  bom  considera- 
tio»  of  future  cleanliness 

The  triangular  or  scarf  bandage  is  the  half  of  a  square  36 
inches^  and  is  usuall  j  made  of  unbleached  calioa  This  bandage 
has  fiNT  some  years  beoi  used  in  military  surgery,  but  in  the 
surgical  work  of  civil  ho^otals  it  is  still  much  neglected, 
although  its  use  now  is  beginning  to  be  more  recognised.  It  is 
peculiarly  applicable  to  out-patient  surgtty>  or  to  the  dressing 
of  accid^tal  ii\jaries»  and  can  be  used  for  dressings  of  very 
different  kinds»  indeed,  in  almost  all  forms  except  when  smooth, 
even,  and  regular  pressure  is  required,  for  this  cannot  be  attained 
except  by  the  roller.* 

The  first  and  most  obvious  use  of  this  bandage  is  to  simply  tie 
it  round,  where  it  may  be  wanted,  with  a  reef  knot,  it  having 
wnA.  been  previously  folded  up  into  a  cravat  In  a  case  of  veuaosection 
the  arrest  of  the  venous  circulation  above  the  incision,  may  be 
effected  thus,  or  improvised  splints  may  be  attached,  or  a  leg 
swung  firom  a  cradle,  etc. 


B  c 

Fia.  36. — The  triangular  bandage. 


*  The  yery  nmneroiu  qsm  to  which  thli  bAadage  may  bo  pat  wu  fint 
worked  out  by  a  SwIm  iiirgeon,  Dr.  Mayor. 
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The  ding  is  another  very  useful  bandage,  and  very  quickly  put  The  aling. 
on ;  indeed,  of  all  the  applications  of  the  triangle  it  is  the  most 
frequently  required.      Although  its  application  may  be  shewn  in 
a  few  seconds,  a  written  description  of  it,  as  with  other  bandages 
and  knots,  is  more  complicated. 

Let  the  right  angled  comer  be  called  A,  and  the  upper  and 
lower  acute  angled  ones  B  and  C  respectively.*  Standing  in  front 
of  the  patient,  corner  A  should  be  placed  in  the  axillary  line 
on  the  affected  side,  midway  between  the  axilla  and  the  ilium, 
B  should  reach  up  to,  and  hang  over  the  opposite  shoulder.  The 
line  B  to  G  will  then  hang  diagonally  across  the  body  and 
between  it,  and  the  arm  to  be  slung.  The  arm  should  be  placed 
in  the  required  position,  and  G  brought  up  over  the  shoulder  on 
the  affected  side  and  tied  with  B  in  a  bow  behind  the  neck.  The 
elbow  should  then  be  kept  in  position  by  pinning  A  round  it  as 
shewn  in  the  figure.    (Fig.  36a.) 

In  slinging  the  fore-arm  the  sling  should  be  made  just  short  The  short 
enough  to  slightly  elevate  the  shoulder,  or  the  patient  will  not  '^' 
trust  all  the  weight  of  the  limb   to  it      The  hand  should 
always  be  a  little  higher  than  the  elbow.      Sometimes,  as  in 
fractures  of  the  humerus,  the  weight  of  the  fore-arm  is  used  as 


Fia.  36a. — The  sling  and  head  bandages. 
an  extension,  while  the  hand  and  wrist  alone  are  slung  by  the 

*  TImk  letten  apply  to  the  reet  of  the  triftogoUr  bandAget  where  they 
appear  on  the  figurea,  in  the  nme  way. 
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bandage  folded  up  into  a  cravat,  three  or  four  inches  wide,  and 
tied  behind  the  neck. 
The  head  The  head  bandage  (Fig.  36a)  differs  hardly  at  all  from  the 

^^'  picturesque  head-dress  of  the  Italians,  which  may  be  seen  worn  in 
the  metropolis  by  the  women  organ-grinders  of  Saffron  HilL  It  is 
very  useful  as  a  cap  to  retain  dressings  in  their  place  on  the  scalp, 
but  it  is  not  fitted  for  compression.  As  a  cap  it  is  infinitely 
superior  to  the  ''capeline"  roller  bandage,  at  once  hot  and 
difficult  to  apply. 

Standing  behind  the  patient,  who  should  be  sitting  down,  the 
middle  of  the  long  side  of  the  bandage,  opposite  A,  is  placed 
along  the  forehead  above  the  eyes,  the  triangle  covering  the 
head,  and  corner  A  hanging  down  behind ;  the  rest  of  the  long 
side  is  then  brought  round  the  sides  of  the  head,  taking  care  that 
the  hands,  as  they  apply  the  bandage,  are  kept  low,  so  as  to  bring 
the  lower  edge  well  below  the  occiput  The  tails  B  and  G  should 
be  crossed,  not  knotted,  over  A,  below  the  occipital  protuberance, 
and  brought  forward  again  round  the  head  to  the  forehead,  where 
they  must  be  tied.  A  is  then  turned  up  and  pinned  to  the 
surface  of  the  triangle  on  the  head. 

The  only  points  to  be  attended  to,  are  the  keeping  the  hands 

low  while  working  from  before  backwards,  and  to  cross  the  ends 

well  below  the  occiput.     If  this  is  done  the  cap  cannot  slip 

off,  and  if  not,  no  tightness  will  make  it  firm. 

Chert  or  back      The  chest  or  back  bandage  (Figs.  37  and  37a)  is  again  very 

^^''^^         useful  for  retaining  such  applications  as  poultices^  to  ibid  trunk, 


Fig.  37. — 7he  chest  bandage. 
and  its  employment  saves  much  laborious  and  wasteful  use  of 
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broad  roller  bandages  which  do  not  answer  the  purpose  nearly  so 
welL 

The  method  is  the  same  whether  the  bandage  be  applied  in 
firont  or  behind,  so  that  one  description  will  suffice  for  both  back 
and  front,  if  the  terms  are  reversed 


Pia  37a.— 7^  Back  Bandage* 

Standing  in  front  of  the  patient  the  right  angled  comer  A  is 
placed  over  one  shoulder,  and  the  long  sideadjustedronnd  the  waist. 
Then  the  ends  B  and  G  are  tied  behind,  not  in  the  middle,  but 
on  the  same  side  as  the  shoulder  over  which  A  is  hanging.  Thus 
one  of  the  ends  will  be  left  long  at  the  waist  behind,  and  this 
should  be  takoi  up  and  £Eistened  to  A,  with  a  knot  or  safety-pin, 
the  junction  being  about  the  posterior  border  of  the  scapula,  and 
therefore  out  of  the  way  of  pressure  when  the  patient  lies  down. 

The  ikaulder  is  most  securely  bandaged  with  two  triangles  as  in  The  shoulder 
Fig,  38.    One  folded  into  a  scarf  is  fastened  diagonally  across  the  ^'^'^^^se* 
body,  over  the  injured  shoulder,  and  under  the  opposite  arm-pit. 
The  comer  A  of  the  other  is  then  pinned  to  it  so  that  the  centre 
of  this  bandage  coyers  the  point  of  the  shoulder,  and  B  and  G 
are  crossed  over  and  tied  round  the  arm  below  the 


*  The  kadi  in  thk  figure  Are  placed  too  near  the  middle  line  of  the  beck  ; 
tbej  thoold  be  ei  the  npper  and  lower  angloe  of  the  ecaptila^  on  the  left  tide, 


Mflntodiathe 


8i  «  U3IUQK  Axv  cron. 

Tit  dmditr-  wmj  abo  have  a  diesBins  ratuned  on  it  by  nsing 
(ne  truogle  odIt  *>&  tl>«  sum  t^aa  as  fw  tbe  knee  (Fig.  39), 
namelr,  by  placing  the  baikiage  so  that  the  point  (^  the  shoiilder 


Fro.  S8.—TU  SJmUtr  Baailagt,  witi  hoo  iriangUs. 
ia  corned  bj  its  centre,  with  A  pmntiiig  upwards  towards  the 
ear,  and  the  long  side  lying  boriawttaUy  acrooB  the  arm.  B  and  C 
are  bonght  loond  and  crossed  behind  the  aim  below  the  arm- 
pit, and  then  Irooght  up  and  tied  aboTO  tiie  shonlder  oTOr  A, 
which  ttutj  he  toned  down  and  pinned.  In  these  bandages 
thae  is  no  pressore  upon,  or  restraint  of  the  joint  itself ;  which 
can  mily  be  atUined  by  the  roller. 
The  same  ttmtA  applies  to  the  qtplicatiini  at  the  triangular 


bandage  ' 


Fia.  i^.— Bandage  for  the  Kntt,  tie. 
t  the  dbote,  knee,  hand  and  foot.    The  methods  c^ 
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•I^HcatacHi  in  all  theae    cases  are  so   Bimilar,  tliat  separate 
deacriptioQS  are  anaecessary.     In  the  elbow  and  knee  A  is  ^'"■.'^  ^"^ 
put  Qinvards,  the  joint  is  covered  by  the  middle  of  the  band- 
age, uid  the  long  side  lies  horizontallf  across  the  forearm  or  leg. 
B  and  C  are  then  crossed  behind  the  limb,  brought  rooud  and 
tied  in  front,  and  A  is  then  turned  down  over  the  knot  and 
pinned.    For  tbe  band  or  foot  the  limb  is  placed  with  the  digits  ?<»  *b»  bukd 
pointing  to  A,  and  with  the  end  of  the  big  toe  or  middle  finger  at  "^ 
the  centre  of  the  bandage.    A  is  turned  over  the  hand  or  foot ; 


Via.  iO.~Tie  Hand,  bandaged. 
B  and  G  are  then  brou^t  op  and  crossed  over  the  back  of  the 
wrist  or  ankle,  and  tied  in  a  bow  or  reef  knot  behind.     In  the  Fm  a  ttaap. 
same  way  a  ttamp  (Fig.  41)  may  be  easily  and  well  tied  np,  pro- 
vided that  pressure  is  not  deored. 


Fia.  41. — A  Stump,  bandaged. 


Bmtdaget  of  the  gluteal  region.    Three  of  the  most  useful  only 
o  S 
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cover  the  buttocks,  and  may  be  fastened  to  the  belt,  towards 
the  middle  line  in  front 

The  scrotal  bandage  generally  requires  a  smaller  second  triangle  For  the 
than  the  others,  or  a  large  one  folded  once  will  do.  It  is  adjusted  ■<****'*™' 
thus  : — ^The  belt  being  put  on  as  before,  A  is  fastened  to  it  in  the 
middle  line  in  front,  so  that  the  middle  of  the  base  comes  to  the 
central  point  of  the  perinaeum.  The  scrotum  and  penis  are 
then  slung  up  and  covered  by  bringing  up  B  and  0,  turning  them 
round  the  belt  on  either  side  of  the  middle  line,  from  behind 
forwards,  and  passing  underneath  first  They  are  then  tied 
together  in  a  bow  or  knot  over  the  root  of  the  penis,  as  is  usually 
figured  or  secured  with  pins  to  the  belt^  as  in  Fig.  43,  which  is, 
in  our  opinion,  the  better  way. 


Fig.  43. — Scrotal  Bandage. 

LasUy,  a  tolerably  efficient  bandage  ybr  one  cr  bcth  groins  may  For  tU  grabu 
be  fashioned  by  folding  a  triangle  as  a  scarf  and  then  applying  it 
as  a  simple  figure  of  8  (often  wrongly  called  a  spica),  placing  the 
middle  of  the  scarf  at  the  apex  of  the  fork  of  tiie  legs,  carrying 
the  extremities  along  the  fold  of  the  groin  in  front,  and  of  the 
buttocks  behind,  crossing  them  at  the  great  trochanter,  and  then 
carrying  them  round  the  pelvis  to  the  opposite  side,  keeping 
below  its  brim,  and  tying  the  ends  together  (Fig.  44). 
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The  roller 
beadege. 


Metttrialii 


Baetio. 


Semi-elaetic. 


The^l^Uca- 
Uoa. 


To  bandage  neatly  is  to  bandage  well,  and  to  bandage  well  is 
essential  to  the  practical  surgeon.  The  Art  of  using  the  roller 
bandage  properly  is  one  not  to  be  learned  without  practice,  even 


Pig.  44. — Bandage  for  Groin, 

though  it  be  freely  allowed  that  this  subject  has  been  quite 
uselessly  complicated  by  needless  rules  and  patterns. 

As  to  the  materials  for  these  roller  bandages,  it  has  been  said 
before  that  a  strip  of  any  stuff  which  fulfils  the  conditions  of 
sufficient  strength,  with  lightness  and  softness,  will  do.  The 
length  of  the  strip  varies  from  4^  yards  to  6  yards,  the  width 
from  2  inches  to  4  inches ;  2|  inches  and  3^  inches  being  the 
commonest  sizes. 

For  the  purposes  of  description,  roller  bandages  may  be  divided 
into  elastic,  eemi-elaeiic,  and  in-elastic  kinds. 

Elastic  bandages,  of  which  there  are  several  kinds,  woven, 
india-rubber,  etc,  will  be  described  under  the  heading  "  Special 
Bandages." 

'  The  semi-elastic  bandages  are  either  woven  in  a  special  manner 
or  made  of  a  somewhat  elastic  material  Under  this  heading 
come  all  flannel  bandages,  domette,  cotton  or  silk  net,  etc. 

The  application  of  these  bandages  is  much  more  simple  than 
that  of  the  in-elastic,  for  they  will  lie  smoothly  on  any  limb  if 
they  are  merely  rolled  on  firmly,  so  that  they  hardly  ever  require 
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turning  or  other  manipulatioa.    They  should  be  tolled  np  quite 
loosely  before  use. 

The  in-elastic,  or  common  bandages,  are  by  tax  the  most  &e-  The 
qaently  osed,  especially  in  hospital,  vhera  the  other  kinds  would 
be  too  expensive,  even  if  they  vere  firm  enough  for  the  require- 
ments. 

They  are  usually  made  of  "  grey  shirting  "  or  nnbleached  calico, 
or  the  same  bleached  ;  or  for  bandages  about  the  eyes  or  hce,  a 
very  cool  light  bandage  may  be  made  of  finer  cotton  stuff  or 
linen.  Very  old  worn  linen  is  not  infrequently  nsed,  and  speak- 
ing generally,  it  may  he  said  that  washed  8tu£&  are  better  than 
new.  The  edges  of  the  stripe  should  always  be  torn,  and  no  self- 
edges  retained. 

The  general  rule  is  to  use  the  2}  inch  bandage  for  the  arms  and 
head,  the  3  j  inch  for  the  legs  and  pelvis,  and  the  4^  inch  width 
for  the  chest  and  abdomen. 

Except  for  the  trunk,  however,  it  will  be  fonod  that  the 
narrower  bandage  is  the  easiest,  and  the  most  comfortable  to 
apply  in  all  cases. 

In  order  to  apply  the  common  roUer  bandage  to  any  part  of  the  AppHcrtion 
body,  the  first  thing  to  learn  is  to  be  able  to  judge  of  the  firmness  of  mUar, 
and  support  required,  and  to  distribute  the  pressure  evenly  ^wnt  "'"™«- 
the  limb.     For  this  purpose  the  bandage  most  always  be  kept 
rolled  up  (dropping  it  is  a  sure  sign  of  a  bungler  or  beginner), 
and  held  (as  in  Pig.  46),  three  or  four  inches  avray  &om  the 
part,  while  the  finger    and    thumb  are    used    to    retun  the 


"PlQ.  45. — Forearm  bandaged  below   with   a  tin^e  ^ral; 

above  vith  the  " Itewrted"  Spiral  SoUer.      Tk«  latter 

gratpe  the  limb  evenly,  ihafixrmer  does  not. 

bandage  in  its  place  when  it  is  being  applied.    The  next  point  is 

the  maoipalation   known  as   "taming"  or  "reversing,"  by 
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means  of  wlncti  the  bandage  is  turned  over  on  itself  while  it  is 
being  applied.  The  object  of  this  turning  is  that  the  bandage 
may  lie  smoothly,  and  be  firm  as  well,  for  inasmuch  as  all  parts  of 
the  limte,  etc.,  are  constautly  varyiag  iu  diameter,  and  the  edges 
of  the  bandage  nill  not  stretcli  to  make  one  side  longer  than  the 
other,  it  follows  that  if  it  is  simply  rolled  on  iu  a  spiral  fashion, 
only  the  largest  diameter  of  the  limb  covered  by  each  turn  of  I 
the  bandage  will  be  grasped  by  it,  and  the  bandage  will  be  [ 
loose  elsewhere,  as  in  Fig.  45. 

To  avoid  this,  the  bandage  is,  when  necessary,  turned  over  a 
Figure  46,  and  by  this  means  the  upper  and  lower  edges  are  I 
freipiently  changed,  so  that  the  whole  width  of  the  band&ge  grips  I 
the  limb.  This  turning  requires  a  little  knack,  but  is  easily  f 
learned.  The  secret  of  doing  it  well  consists  in  having  the  I 
portion  in  the  hand  (Fig.  46)  quite  loose,  so  that  by  bringing  the  I 


Fig.  46. — Application  o/l/ie  Heversed  Spiral. 
roller  down,  it  naturally  falls  over.  The  thumb  must,  therefore, 
be  holding  the  turn  of  the  bandage  last  applied  during  this 
manoeuvre.  Moreover,  the  bandage  should  be  brought  across  the 
limb  with  a  good  slope  upwards,  say  45°  to  the  long  axi^,  and  the 
reverse  similarly  be  brought  boldly  down,  so  that  the  bandnge  is 
well  doubled  over,  otherwise  some  of  the  fold  will  appear  oa 
the  other  side  of  the  limb  when  the  bandage  cowee  round. 
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The  most  common  fault  is  that  of  screwing  the  roller  round  on 
its  own  axis,  instead  of  allowing  the  bandage  to  £bJ1  over  into 
position,  as  it  should  do  almost  of  its  own  accord. 

As  a  rule  it  is  best  to  turn  every  time  the  bandage  comes  round, 
and  the  turns  should  be  made  in  the  same  straight  line ;  but  these 
points  are  not  essential,  and  indeed  both  depend  rather  on  the 
{esthetics  of  bandaging,  than  on  any  practical  advantage. 

Another  rule,  which  may  often  be  more  honoured  in  the  breach 
than  in  the  observance,  is  that  the  bandage  must  be  rolled  on  from 
within  outwards.  Thus  in  fractures  of  the  thigh  (See  Fig.  108), 
if  the  leg  is  adjusted  to  the  splint,  and  the  bandage  put  on  in 
accordance  with  this  rule,  every  turn  that  is  made  will  tend  slightly 
to  increase  that  external  rotation  which  is  the  great  obstacle  to 
proper  position,  while  the  reverse  will  be  the  case  if  the  bandage 
be  applied  from  without  inwards. 

The  roller  bandage  with  reverses  is  the  commonest  of  all  the 
ways  of  bandaging.  It  may  be  applied  to  the  trunk  or  limbs  (as 
in  Fig  46a),  to  fasten  splints,  and  on  an  infinite  number  of  other 
occasions. 


Fig.  46  a. — Reversed  Spiral  of  Foot  and  Leg. 

Nevertheless  it  is  somewhat  liable  to  slip,  is  not  elastic,  and  is  not 
suited  for  the  neighbourhood  of  joints. 

In  its  stead,  a  pattern  of  roller  bandage  which  is  hardly  ever  The  doable- 
used  in  England,  might  well  be  employed  more  frequently,  namely,  ^||^^ 
the  double  headed  spiral  with  reverses.  (Fig  47.)  Its  description, 
like  that  of  many  other  bandages,  will  be  more  complex  than  its 
application.  The  bandage  is  a  combination  of  a  simple  spiral 
roller,  with  a  reversed  spiral  One  head  of  the  roller  is  rolled  in 
the  former  way  round  the  limb,  while  the  other  head  is  applied  with 
reversesso  as  to  fix  very  firmly  the  turns  thus  made.    Inasmuch  as 
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even  compresuon  can  alvaya  (other  things  being  equal)  be  mote 
efficiently  made  with  a  double  headed,  than  with  a  single  roller,  the 
Taiue  of  this  pattern  lies  in  the  great  force  and  firmnesa  with  which 


PlO.  47. — DoabU-keaded  Spiral  with  Itmenta. 
it  can  be  applied  to  »  limb,  while  it  is  nearly  impossible  that  it 
should  slip,  as  each  ^iral  turn  is  fixed  by  the  reversed  tnra 
ooming  over  it.  The  heads  must  of  coarse  be  of  unequal  length; 
that  used  for  the  reverses  being  the  longer.  The  pattern  requires 
some  practice  to  apply  with  ease,  but  the  labour  will  be  well  spent. 
A  method  which  is  at  once  firm  and  elastic,  and  which  can  be 
easily  employed  over  most  articulations,  ia  that  -known  as  the 
figure  <if  &  (Fig.  48).    This  bandage,  when  applied  to  the  length 


FiQ.  48. — Applicatum  oftk»  Figurt  cfS  Bandage. 
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of  the  limb,  or  oyer  a  joint,  so  as  to  cover  it  completely,  presents 
much  the  same  appearance  when  finished  as  the  spiral  roller  with 
reverses  (compare  Figs.  46  and  48),  but  in  its  application  it  is 
entirely  different.  The  accompanpng  illustration  will  give  a 
better  idea  of  its  application  than  any  words  can  do.  The 
great  point  to  bear  in  mind  is  to  make  the  loops  of  the  8  as 
open  as  possible,  by  going  boldly  up  the  limb  and  coming  down 
again  as  far  as  the  bandage  will  allow. 

As  has  been  implied,  this  bandage  may  be  employed  in  almost 
all  the  cases  in  which  the  turned  bandage  is  generally  used,  and  it 
is  often  really  preferable,  being  not  less  firm  and  more  elastic,  but 
as  a  rule  its  employment  is  confined  to  the  neighbourhood  of  joints, 
so  that  if  a  limb  and  a  joint,  or  joints,  have  to  be  bandaged,  say 
the  ankle,  leg,  knee,  and  thigh,  there  would  be  a  turn  or  two 
placed  round  the  foot,  then  the  ankle  would  have  the  figure  of  8 
(leaving  out  the  heel),  the  leg,  the  turned  (see  Fig.  46a),  the  knee, 
the  8,  and  the  thigh  the  turned  again. 

One  practical  reason  for  this  changing  is  that  the  figure  of  8 
requires  twice  as  much  bandage  to  cover  a  limb  as  the  turned  spiral 
does. 

The  8  bandage  is  also  used  for  joints,  simply  as  one  or  two 
turns,  crossing  over  the  centre  of  the  flexor  aspect  of  the  joint. 
(Fig.  49).  This  pattern  is  useful  in  a  number  of  cases,  which 
may  be  imagined. 


Fig.  Ad.^-Figureqf  S  far  bend  qf  Elbow. 

The  point  of  the  heel,  and  the  point  of  the  elbow,  with  their  to  oovw  the 
respective  joints,  may  be  completely  covered  by  a  series  of^^«*^^ 
enlarging  figures  of  8,  starting  from  the  centre,  having  the  cross- 
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iug  placed  over  the  front  of  the  joint,  and  the  loops  above  uid" 
below  the  line  drawn  from  the  middle  of  the  front  of  the  joint  toJ 
the  heel  or  olecranon,  and  gettlug  always  more  and  more  opeiit, 
and  further  away  from  the  middle  line  as  the  bandage  progresses.. 
(Fig.  50).  In  this  way  the  elbow  may  be  conveniently  bandaged. 
The  heel  pattern  is  nearly  or  quite  the  hardest  one  to  adjust  of  all 
the  common  forms.  When  symmetrically  done  it  is  very  neat 
looking,  but  it  is  questionable  if  the  accomplishment  is  worth 
much  when  acquired. 


Fia.  50. — Bandage  taking  in  the  Heel. 
The  spica  [npike  or  epatlie,  a  botanical  term  applied  to  heads 
of  seeds  arranged  as  in  an  ear  of  wheat)  is  an  extremely  useful 
pattern  for  applying  firm  pressure  to  joints,  or  fastening  dress- 
ings over  them.  The  principle  is  the  same,  whether  the  bandage 
be  applied  to  the  shoulder,  groin,  thumb  or  great  toe,  and  is 
that  of  a  figure  of  8,  combined  with  a  firm  attachment  to  a  limb 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  joint, — the  wrist  for  the  thumb,  the 
arm  for  the  shoulder,  the  thigh  for  the  groin,  and  the  ankle  for 


Pio.  51. — Spica  of  Groin. 
a^  of  gnb.  the  great  toe.     Taking  the  tpiea  of  the  groin  as  an  example  J 
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(Fig.  51),  the  bandage  begins  by  two  or  three  reversed  tarns  from 
within  outwarda  (or  oTerlapping  8's)  round  the  top  of  the  thigh. 
The  bandage  is  then  carried  outwarda  over  the  groin  to  just 
below  the  anterior  Bpine  of  the  ilium,  and  then  round  the  back, 
taking  care  to  keep  just  below  the  iliac  crest.  The  bandage  is 
then  brought  obliquely  across  over  the  symphysis  pubis,  crossing 
over  the  starting  point  to  reach  the  outer  part  of  the  top  of  the 
thigh,  and  is  then  passed  round  it,  and  brought  up,  ready  to 
repeat  the  roll ;  but  this  time  a  little  lower  down,  and  so  on  till 
the  groin  and  hip  are  sufBciently  covered.  The  hip  should  be 
very  slightly  flexed  at  the  time,  and  care  must  bo  taken  not  to 
slip  on  to  the  abdomea  with  the  bandage,  as  it  is  passed  round 
the  brim  of  the  false  pelvis. 

With  a  long  bandage  the  spica  may  be  easily  enou^  i^lied  The  dm 
to  both  groins,  starting  from  one  side,  and  repeating  every  "^ 
mancEUvte  on  the  other  before  returning.  Practically  this  is  a 
bandage  very  rarely  used,  and  requires  mention  only.  The 
principle  of  the  spica  being  understood  a  detailed  descriptioa  of 
the  different  applications  of  the  pattern  is  not  called  for,  and  the 
eE^tecial  pointe  only  will  be  noticed.  The  Bpica  of  the  ehoulder  is 
an  extremely  firm  bandage,  (Fig.  52)  the  starting  point  is  taken 


Pro.  S2.— Spica  of  Shoulder.* 
from  the  upper  ann,  the  turns  being  rolled  round  as  high  as  the  s^c»of 
axillary  folds  will  allow.    Then  the  large  loop  of  the  8  is  taken  ■^<">1<^- 
round  the  chest,  passing  under  the  opposite  armpit,  and  the 
crossing  of  the  first  turn  should  go  as  high  up  upon  the  shoulder 
as  the  bandage  will  lie.     The  succeeding  turns  will  come  succes- 
sively lower  and  lower  down,  until  the  shoulder  is  covered  in. 
This  pattern  requires  a  long  bandage,  and  it  may,  as  in  the  case 

*  The  WiiiUga  In  tUi  Sgora  U  needlHilj  long. 
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of  the  groin  spica,  be  doubled  for  both  shoulders  if  required, 
which  it  will  very  rarely  be. 
gpl«  of  the        2%^  gpi^  ^y  ^^  thumb  (Fig.  53)  is  the  regular  bandage  for  the 


Fig.  5B.—Spica$  of  the  Thumb  and  Big  Toe. 

common  sprain  of  that  joint.  As  with  the  bandages  for  the 
phalanges,  the  roller  must  be  quite  narrow,  not  more  than 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  wide.  The  spica  is  begun  with  a 
few  turns  round  the  wrist,  from  within  outwards,  if  the  out- 
side of  the  thumb  is  to  be  the  most  supported,  and  the  reverse 
if  the  ball  is  the  part  requiring  the  firmer  pressure.  It  is 
then  taken  round  the  thumb  as  high  as  the  bandage  will  lie,  and 
the  succeeding  turns,  lower  and  lower,  (as  in  all  spicas)  till  the 
ball  is  covered.  It  is  then  fastened  round  the  wrist  either  by  a 
safety  pin,  or  by  splitting  the  end  of  the  bandage  into  two  tails, 
Spioa  of  the  which  are  tied  together.  The  spica  of  the  big  toe  (Fig.  53)  is 
h^ptoe.  applied  in  precisely  the  same  way,  the  ankle  standing  in  the  place 

of  the  wrist.   It  is  however  more  difficult  to  apply  without  getting 
an  awkward  quantity  of  bandage  material  between  the  toes. 
The  finger  The  fingere  may  sometimes  be  sufficiently  covered   with  a 

^**'^**^  simple  spiral  bandage,  or  with  reverses,  or  S's,  using  a  narrow 
bandage  with  neat  looking  edges,  commencing  at  the  tip,  and 
finishing  o£f  at  the  root,  of  the  finger. 

But,  as  a  rule,  to  bandage  the  fingers  or  the  whole  of  the 
thumb  efficiently,  a  combination  of  spirals  and  8's  with  the  spica 
is  required.  Taking  the  fore-finger  as  an  example  (Fig.  54),  the 
bandage  is  fixed  by  a  few  turns  round  the  wrist,  and  is  then 
brought  up  across  the  back  of  the  hand  firom  the  radial  side  of 
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the  wrist  (or  along  the  palm  from  the  ulnar  side  if  prefenedj, 
and  is  passed  between  the  fore  and  middle  fingers,  and  half 
toand  the  former  as  if  to  make  a  spica.     Instead  of  completing 


Pig.  54. — Finger  Bandage. 
the  8,  however,  the  bandage  is  carried  in  a  bold  spiral  np  to  the 
tip  of  the  finger,  which  is  then  bandaged  carefnlly  downwards  to 
the  root  This  may  be  done  with  simple  close  spirals,  or  with 
small  8'a,  or  reversed  spirals  if  the  bandage  is  wanted  to  look 
very  neat.  The  bandage  is  then  finally  bronght  out  between 
the  fore  and  middle  fingers,  and  descending,  is  crossed  at  the 
knnckle  over  the  ascending  portion,  to  go  to  the  ulnar  side  of 
the  wrist,  ronnd  which  it  is  fastened  in  the  ordinary  way.  ^^  |, 

If  the  description  has  been  Tollowed,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  all  U 
in  understanding  how  all  the  fingers  may  be  bandaged  suc- 
cessiTely   ia    the   same   way  (Fig.  55)    with  one   bandage,  by 


Fia  55. — Bandaffe  for  all  the  Fingert. 
starting  round  the  wriat  as  before,  and  going  over  first  to  the 
little  finger,  then  ronnd  the  wrist,  then  to  the  ring  finger,  and 
BO  on.  In  this  way  the  palm  is  left  free,  and  the  back  of  the 
hand  covered,  but  if  it  is  desired  to  cover  the  palm  and  leave 
the  back  of  the  hand,  this  is  readily  done  by  starting  from  the 
ulnar  side  of  the  wrist  and  going  across  the  palm  to  the  thamb 
or  forefinger,  as  in  the  caseof  the  single  finger.   As  a  rule  it  is  eon- 
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veuient  to  make  a  separate  bandage  of  the  tlmmb,  but  it  may  be  in- 
cluded if  desired.  In  any  casea  long  bandage,  not  more  than  |  inch 
nidemust  be  choson,  and  unless  the  baudc^^e  is  soft,  and  has  clean- 
cut,  unfrayed  edges,  it  can  hardly  be  made  to  look  very  neat. 

The  principal  use  of  this  pattern  is  as  a  precaution  against 
tedema  of  the  fingers  ;  it  is  not  often  put  on  nan  a.s  it  used  to  be. 
'  All  applications  of  a  roller  bandage  to  a  conical  part,  must 
inevitably  be  somewhat  insecure,  unless  put  on  very  tight,  and 
this  is  generally  unwise.  It  is  therefore  difficult  with  any  form  of 
roller  bandage  to  apply  exactly  the  amount  of  pres-sure  which  is 
deemed  desirable  to  an  amputation  stump,  evenly,  and  yet  have 
the  bandage  secure  against  slipping  off.  For  tliis  reason,  strapping 
is  very  often  employed  to  support  the  flaps,  as  will  be  afterwards 
explained    The  bandage  Jor  a  stump  {Fig  56)  is  a  pattern  known    , 


Fia.  56. — Recurrent  Bandage  for  Stump. 
as  the  recurrent  bandage.  The  roller  for  this  should  never  be  more 
than  two  inches  wide,  and  for  an  amputation  of  the  arm,  or  for  a 
"Syme"  it  may  well  be  still  narrower.  The  bandage  is  first 
attached  three  or  four  inches  above  the  atump  by  one  or  two 
circular  turns,  and  then,  the  thumb  being  placed  over  the 
middle  of  these  turns  in  front,  and  the  fore-finger  similarly 
behind,  it  is  brought  right  over  the  face  of  the  stump  from 
the  middle  line  in  front  to  the  same  point  behind.  This 
reverse  is  kept  in  its  place  behind  by  the  fore-finger,  and  the 
bandage  is  brought  back  again ;  now  a  little  to  one  aide  of  the 
middle,  but  converging  to  that  point  when  it  reaches  its  starting 
point.  This  is  then  fixed  by  the  thumb,  and  the  bandage  is 
brought  oyer  again,  pUBiug  this  time  to  the  other  aide  of  the 
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middle  line,  and  conTerging  to  it  behind.  These  reverseB  are 
continued  till  the  whole  stump  is  covered,  and  then  by  one  or  two 
firm  circular  turns  they  are  fixed  in  the  position  in  which  they 
were  held  by  the  thumb  and  finger,  as  shown  in  the  figure.  It 
is  often  wiae  to  make  a  circular  turn  or  two  in  the  course  of 
making  the  reverses  so  as  to  fix  those  already  made.*  This 
pattern  may  also  be  put  on  the  head,  so  as  to  cover  it  all  over,  or 
half  of  the  scalp  only,  and  may  be  made  tolerably  secure  if  care 
be  taken  that  the  circular  turns  are  kept  low  down  on  the  fore- 
head and  well  below  the  occipital  protuberance. 

Amputation  stumps  as  well  as  ths  head  may  be  bandaged  by 
a  method  which  although  it  results  in  apattera  which  looks  like  the 
recurrent,  is  yet  differentin  principle,  and  firmer— namely  by  theuse  The  doaU» 
of  a  "double  headed  "  roller;  a  bandage,  that  is,  both  ends  of  which  (^  rtnmp*,  o 
are  rolled  up  towards  each  other  in  the  centre.   This  is  the  band- 
age which  when  applied  to  the  bead  is  known  as  the  "  capeline" 
The  application  for  a  stump  is  the  same  in  all  respects.     To  put  Fw  ths  hmi, 
on  the  capeline  it  is  more  convenient  for  the  patient  to  be  sitting.  ^ 
The  Surgeon  standing  in  firont  or  behind  takes  one  head  of  the 
loUer  in  either  hand  (Fig.  57)  and  places  the  middle  of  the  band' 


Pia  S7. 


age  on  the  occiput  or  the  forehead.  The  two  parts  are  then 
brought  round  and  crossed  on  the  forehead  or  below  the  occiput. 
One  of  the  ends  is  then  continued  round,  and  the  oUier,  which  is 
lying  below  it,  is  turned  up  and  brought  over  tbe  head  as  in  the 
"  recurrent "  bandage.    It  ie  now  met  br  the  other  half  of  the 

*  Id  i^ti^t^pg  a  (tamp  the  dnMar  miiat  BTold  —- W"g  the  puti  hot  by  nn- 
MMMM7  Ibldi  of  bukdaga^  thni  IncreMfag  tha  riiki  of  neoadary  hiuoiilwge. 
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bandage  which  has  gone  ronnd  the  bead,  while  this  half  hsa  gone 
over  it,  and  the  former  continued  round,  fixee  the  handage  bo  that 
it  can  again  be  brought  again  over  the  head,  when  the  manffiunre 
ia  repeated.  In  this  way  by  adjusting  the  Bubsequent  tuma  of 
the  bandage  alternately  to  one  aide  and  the  other  of  the  first 
one,  which  was  in  the  middle,  either  half  (Fig.  58),  or  the  whole 


Fw.  5S.—CapeliTie  for  half  the  Head, 
oi  the  head  may  be  covered  with  folds  converging  to  the  middle  Une 
in  front,  and  behind,  and  a  somewhat  attractive  bandage  is  made. 
Its  appearance  is  however  almost  its  only  good  quality.  It  is 
firmer  than  the  simple  recurrent  bandage,  but  is  still  very  liable 
to  slip.  It  is  troublesome  to  apply,  hot,  and  if  at  all  tight 
round  the  head,  apt  to  become  painful ;  and  it  fiilfila  few 
indications  which  cannot  be  at  least  as  well  met  by  the  more 
homely,  but  Us  more  comfortable  triangular  bandage.  When 
applied  to  a  stump  however,  it  may  sometimes  be  useful 
Doobie  iptnL     Another  Implication  of  the  douUe  headed  roller  which  is  not 


Fra.  ii.—DoubU  Spbxi  Bmdagt. 
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often  used  in  this  coiiDtry  may  here  be  mentiotied,  namely 
the  doubU  ipiral  (Fig.  59).  The  two  spirals  croaaing  each 
other  in  front  and  behind,  make  an  open  bandage  which  is 
convenient  enough  for  retaining  dressingB ;  but  it  most  be 
remembered  that  tbeae  double  bandages  are  Bomewhat  trouble- 
some to  roll,  and  generally  it  may  be  said  that  if  a  single  one 
wiD  do,  it  will  be  better  to  ase  it. 

The  twitted  or  knotted  bandage  for  the   head   (Fig.   60)  is  Tba  knatud 


Via,  60. — Twitted  Bandage  for  Bead. 
generally  described  as  one  which  requires  a  double  headed 
roller,  but  this  is  not  at  all  necessary  or  desirable.  It  is  an 
extremely  useful  bandage,  and  is  easy  to  apply.  For  example, 
taking  the  neighbourhood  of  the  temple  as  the  situation  in 
which  the  pressure  of  the  twist  is  required,  the  handle  should 
be  norolled  for  about  a  foot,  and  the  end  held  in  the  left 
hand,  which  is  kept  close  to  the  temple.  The  roller  is  then 
carried  round  the  forehead  and  occiput,  so  that  it  comee  back 
to  tlie  nnroUed  end  at  the  wound.  The  roller  is  then  twisted 
round  sharply  Ets  shewn  in  the  figure,  and  is  carried  dowo 
below  the  chin  and  round  to  the  vertex.  On  coming  to  the 
temple  again  the  same  twist  is  made,  and  the  roller  is  once  more 
passed  round  horizontally ;  when  sufficient  pressure  is  obtained 
the  bandage  is  fixed  by  knotting  the  two  ends  together. 

In  discussing  the  treatment  of  fractures  of  the  lower  jaw,  the  Foor-Wlad 
four-tailed  bandage   will   be  agaia    referred   to,   but  it  may  **"'*'••■ 
properly  be  described   here.      It  is  a  very   useful  pattern  and 
aerres  for  the  attachment  of  dressings  in  wounds  about  the  chin 
orCtce,  as  well  as  for  fractures.      For  the  bandage  (Fig.  61), 
a  piece    of  shirting  four  or  five  inches   wide  and  two  feet 
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long  is  required.      It   is   then   doubled    on    itself    and    tont  J 
down,  until  a  piece  four  inches  long  only  is  left  undivided  iitj 


k 


Pra.  61. — Four-tailed  Bandage/or  Jaw,  laith  Chest  Bandage. 
the  middle.      In   the  middle  of  thia  &  slit  two  iuches  long  k  | 
generally  cot,  in  which  the  point  of  the  chin  is  inserted,  but  it  I 
is  often  omitted,  and  we  think  wisely. 

The  middle  of  the  undivided  part  is  placed  over  the  chin,  and  1 
the  under  pair  of  the  four  tails,  made  by  tearing  the  bandage, 
are  then  brought  up  over  the  aide  of  the  face  in  s  line  with  the 
maaseter  muscle,  and  loosely  knotted  or  held  half  au  inch  in  ^ut 
of  the  vertex  of  the  skull.  Tiiese  pass  underneath  the  other  pair, 
which  are  brought  round  to  just  beneath  the  occipital  protuber- 
ance, and  firmly  tied  together  with  a  reef  knot  The  first  pair 
on  the  vertex  are  then  tied  with  eufEcient  firmness  to  fix  the 
lower  jaw  against  the  upper  one ;  and  finally  the  vertical  part 
is  kept  from  slipping  forwards,  and  the  horizontal  frvm  slipping 
downwards,  by  tying  the  four  tails  together  (not  shewn  in  the 
figure).  In  adjusting  this  bandage  it  is  necessary  to  see  that  i 
the  length  of  tlie  undivided  part  (its  the  jaw  to  which  it  has  to  | 
be  applied,  and  this  can  only  be  done  by  trj-ing  it  on  before  it  ii 
finally  fixed. 

The  tingls  T  bandage  (Fig-  61a)  is  most  frequently  used  for 
fixing   dresBings  to   the   perinsum.     Its  application   there  i 


I 
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nigh.      The  horisoDtal   put   being   fixed  mnnd  tlie 


d 


Fio.  61a.— Sin^io  T  Bandag*. 
mist,  the  other  end  is  brongbt  round   between   the   legs  and 
&8tened  ia  front 

The  bandage  can  also  be  applied  to  the  head  or  elsewhere. 
For  the  perineom  a  good  average  size  is  fire  feet  for  the 
boritontai  piece  and  three  feet  for  the  vertical,  and  it  should  be 
about  three  inches  wide. 

For  the  perinseum,  a  better  pattern  than  the  siniple  T  is  the  The  donble  T 
"dtmbU  T"  complete  (Fig.  63)  or  incomplete  (Fig.  62).    The  t^-H* 


W     ci) 


Tht  douhU  T  incomplete.  The  double  T  complete. 

Fias.  62  &  63. 

latter  ia  mads  from  the  simple  one  by  tearing  the  perpendicular 

portion  into  two  tails  escept  for  five  iocbes  behind.    By  using 

cotber  of  tbese  bandages  the  avkwardneaa  of  bringiiig  np  the 
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single  Yortical  piece  in  the  middle  line  in  front  is  avoided.  The 
doable  or  the  T  is  also  a  very  good  bandage  to  apply  to  the  head, 
to  retain  dressings.    If  used  for  the  head  the  two  vertical  strips 


FiQ.  M.— Double  T  applied  to  Nose. 

should  be  two  feet  long,  and  the  vertical  one  about  a  jrard 
and  a  half,  to  allow  of  its  going  round  the  head  twice  or 
thrice.  The  width  should  be  three-quarters  of  an  inch.  For 
the  nose  a  good  bandage  is  the  double  T  applied  as  in 
Fig.  64,  or  the  simple  T  with  a  slip  in  the  vertical  part  of  the 
requisite  size  to  partly  admit  the  nasal  prominence ;  while  if 
in  addition  a  slit  is  made  in  the  middle  of  the  horizontal  part 
of  either  the  single  or  double  T  for  the  mouth,  it  becomes  a 
good  bandage  for  application  of  dressings  to  the  lips  (Fig.  65). 


FiQ.  65. — Double  T  bandage  for  the  Nose  and  Mouth. 
T  bandage  for     The  single  or  double  T,  or  a  T  with  a  small  triangular  piece 
inserted    on  one  side  of  the  junction    of  the   vertical  and 
horizontal  portions  makes*a  good  bandage  for  the  ear,  and  other 
modifications  may  easily  be  imagmed. 


OF   BAHD&QE!!  ABD   KBOTB. 


Op  Kkots, 

Among  the  smaller  accomplishmeatg  of  the  complete  Bnrgeon  The  prfndp 
mnst  be  reckoned  the  art  of  making  a  "reef,"  "  bow,"  or  "diit-  Wndiofkno 
kuot,"  or  a  "  clove-hitch,"  neatly,  quickly  and  finnly.  The 
importance  of  this  need  not  be  insisted  on,  for  dearly  in  Bnrgety 
very  literally  and  very  often  it  happens  that  life  hangs  on  a 
thread,  and  the  reenlts  may  be  disaatrous  if  this  be  tnaecnre. 
But  we  believe  that  to  describe  in  words  the  actual  movements 
of  the  fingers  in  making  these  knots  would  be  only  waste  of 
time:  This  is  a  knowledge  which  each  student  must  acquire 
for  himsdf  by  practice  after  he  has  been  shewn  personally  bow 
to  do  it. 

In  Fig.  65a  the   left   band  cut   shews  a  bandage  tied  in  aThanefkni 


Fig.  65a. — S^,  Granny,  and  Gme-kitch  Khota. 
reef-inot;  the  right  baud  one  in  a  granny,  and  the  middle  ones 
in  a  clove-hitch,  which  in  the  lower  ia  half  made,  and  in  the 
upper  is  shewn  completed,  by  placing  the  loop  A  in  front  of  loop 
B.  Where  firmness  is  wanted,  as  for  the  ligature  of  a  vessel, 
and  for  all  ordinary  purposes,  the  rt^  ts  the  knot  for  surgeons 
to  use — the  granny,  never — and  the  dresser  most  go  on  prac- 
tinng  the  manoeuvrea  until  bis  fingers  acquire  a  perfect  aato- 
matic  akiU,  so  that  be  never  baa  to  think  of  their  individnal 


hitch. 
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moyemeiits,  and  until,  under  no  circumstances,  can  they  make  a 
TIm  olore-  granny  by  mistake.  The  clove-hitch  is  very  useful  when  a  pull 
upon  any  part  is  required  ;  as  for  example  in  dislocations  of  the 
shoulder,  when  a  jack  towel  is  fastened  by  this  knot  round  the 
arm.  Its  great  advantage  is  that  it  gets  tighter  the  more  it 
is  pulled  upon,  and  yet  can  be  loosed  in  a  moment.  There 
are  one  or  two  ways  of  making  it,  all  practically  coming  to  the 
same  thing,  but  the  main  idea  and  purpose  of  the  knot  can  be 
gathered  from  the  figure. 

We  need  not  waste  time  or  space  in  discussing  the  virtues 
of  the  bow  or  half  bow,  while  other  knots  well  known  to  sailors 
or  builders  as  the  carrick  bend,  the  bowline,  weavers'  knot,  etc., 
are  not  used  in  surgery. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


Of  Elastic  Bandages,  Trusses,  Etc. 

Elastic  bandages  may  be  employed  simply  for  support,  or  for  Of  elastio 
some  more  definite  object,  as  the  absorption  of  fluid  or  the  ^^j^ 
subduing  of  inflammation.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
continued  compression  will  surely  bring  about  wasting,  and  if  the 
circulation  be  interfered  with,  this  wasting  by  absorption  may  be 
very  great.  The  fact  is  sometimes  taken  advantage  of  in  surgery, 
as  when  an  elastic  ligature  is  used  to  cut  through  a  fistula  in 
a  dangerous  region  of  the  rectum,  but  it  may  also  through 
neglect,  be  the  cause  of  surgical  disaster,  and  even  the  moderate 
compression  of  an  elastic  stocking  is  sometimes  found  to  be 
productive  of  mischief. 

The  indiarubber  bandages,  lately  brought  into  notice  by  Martin's 
Dr.  Martin,  mark  a  distinct  advance  in  the  treatment  of  several  ^^ 
morbid  conditions,  especially  those  due  to  impaired  venous 
circulation,  as  varicose  eczema,  or  ulcers  of  the  legs,  or  of 
oodema  elsewhere,  ^^hey  are  used  also  in  the  treatment  of  more 
active  inflammatory  swelling,  and  in  the  dressing  of  operation 
wounds,  as  for  example,  after  an  excision  of  the  breast  where 
it  is  desirable  to  make  a  firm  but  gentle  pressure  upon  the 
parts.  These  bandages  are  made  of  a  special  kind  of  rubber, 
and  are  of  the  lengths  and  widths  of  ordinary  rollers.  In 
Implying  them,  the  limbs  should  always  be  raised  for  some 
time  previously.  These  bandages  are  put  on  in  the  same  way 
as  the  common  forms,  but  it  is  easier  to  apply  them  too  tightly 
than  the  reverse,  for  they  stretch  so  readily  that  the  amount 
of  compression  actually  exercised  is  apt  to  be  under  estimated. 
They  should  never  be  applied  directly  to  a  moist  eczematous 
surface  or  to  an  ulcer.    Oil  speedily  rots  them.* 

*  A  very  pleMant  but  an  ezpendTe  elastic  felt  bandage  is  made  by  Ewen, 
of  Jermyn  Street,  which  fulfills  in  many  ways  the  object  of  the  indiambber 
bandage,  and  has  the  advantages  of  a  woollen  staff.  The  bandages  doe  snot, 
bowsTer,  wear  welL 
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it  Lastly,  there  are  several  varieties  of  woven  baud&ges  which  are 
more  or  kss  elastic,  and  may  be  used  for  the  purpose  above 
mentioned  Tairly  satisfactorily.  All  these  may  be  applied  as 
simple  spirals  without  reverses. 

For  the  purpo.se  of  supporting  varicose  veins,  joints  weakened 
as  the  result  of  sprains  or  fractures  in  their  neighbourhood,  etc., 
various  forms  of  woven  stockings,  knee-caps,  etc.,  are  made  iu  silk 
or  cotton,  and  may  often  be  very  usefully  employed.  The  draw- 
back to  their  continuous  use  is  their  tendency  to  waste  the  muscles, 
and  to  hamper  the  free  play  of  tlie  joint'f.  They  should  not 
therefore  be  prescribed  hai)ha2Ard  or  as  a  routine  treatment. 

The  following  are  the  measurements  to  be  taken  at  points 
corresponding  to  the  letters  given  here  and  in  the  accompanying 
diagram  (Pig.  66)  for  the  principal  forms  of  elastic  supports  : — 

For  Anklete,  tlie  circumferences  at  a,  b,  and  c  ;  for  Stockings, 
the  circumferences  at  a,  b,  c,  d,  and  E,  and  the  length  from  B 
to  E ;  for  Knee-caps,  the  circumferences  at  b  and  F,  also  that 
rouud  the  centre  of  the  knee  ;  for  Thigh-pieces,  the  eirctimfer- 
ences  at  f  and  G,  and  the  length  required  ;  for  Belts,  the  circum- 
ferences at  tl  and  k,  and  the  depth  required  in  front  and  behind  ; 
for  Wristlets,  the  circumferences  at  L  and  M. 

Of  suspensory  bandages  there  are  several  patterns  in  silk  and 
cotton,  and  no  directions  as  to  their  choice  are  necessary,  farther 
than  that  care  should  be  taken  that  they  fit,  and  that  there  is  no 
cfaaBng  between  the  scrotum  and  the  groins. 

Thoy  are  frequently  worn  by  jieople  who  do  not  require  them 
in  the  least,  but  are  useful  in  case  of  simple  laxity  of  the  darton 
tissues,  BO  common  in  hot  weather,  in  slight  cases  of  varicocele, 
and  should  be  worn  in  all  cases  where  hydrocele  is  present, 
to  prevent  the  unjilea-sant  dragging  of  the  distended  tunica 
vaginalis.  They  also  certainly  prevent  the  sac  from  filling  aa 
quickly  as  it  otherwise  would  do. 

In  London,  and  probably  elsewhere,  a  bad  habit  prevails  among 
labouring  men  of  wearing  a  broad  webbing  belt,  stiffened  with 
steel  or  whalebone,  around  the  abdomen,  with  some  hazy  idea 
that  they  thereby  save  the  nmscles  of  the  back.  Of  course,  any 
result  in  this  direction  must  be  a  weakening,  by  imi>e'ling  free 
muscular  play,  but  these  belts  are,  in  addition,  very  important 
agents  in  the  causation  of  hemia,  by  couceutnting  the  outward 


-; — Figure  shotcing  the  chi(f  Pattern  I  <tf  Ehsttt  S'octitifff. 
BttU,  «le.   '(Prom  Wright's  Catalogue). 
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pressure  of  tlie  coiitenta  of  the  abdomen  upon  the  weak  places  in  its 
walla,  namely  upon  the  femoral  and  inguinal  apertures.  Where, 
however,  the  abdoiuiiial  walls  are  las  aud  pendulous,  es]>ecially 
iu  fat  women,  a  well  made  abdominal  belt  la  oftea  necessary,  and 
is  far  better  than  any  form  of  stays.  In  fitting  the  belt,  the  points 
to  be  attended  to  are  that  it  should  be  so  applied  that  the  tine  of 
mpport  ia  uptcards,  uot  directly  inwards,  and  that  some  elastifi 
material  forms  a  part  of  tJie  belt,  so  tlmt  there  is  nowhere  a  ri^d 
constriction.     The  belts  should  always  be  laced,  not  buckled. 

This  will  be  a  convenient  place  to  epeak  of  the  very  imi)ortant 
surgical  appliances — trusses,  which  eveiy  student  should  know  how 
to  measure  for  and  apply  ;  for  while  a  well  fitting  tniss  should  in 
most  cases  abwlutely  remedy  the  inconveniences  and  dangers  of 
a  rupture,  a  badly  iitting  or  a  badly  adjusted  one  is  a  positive 
risk  to  the  wearer. 

Broadly  speaking,  a  tm^  is  a  pad  connected  with  a  spring,  by' 
means  of  which  an  aperture  or  weak  place  iu  the  abdomiual  walls 
or  elsewhere  is  rendered  as  strong  as  the  rest,  or  by  which  (as  in 
cases  of  irreducible  scrotal  rupture)  a  portion  of  the  contents  whioh 
have  protruded  may  be  suppDrte<l  and  guarded  from  itgury, 
1  They  may  be  divifled  into  ordinary  and  special  forms,  Th« 
ordinary  forms  of  trusses  are  inguinal,  femoral  and  umbilical, 
and  the  two  former  may  be  double  or  single.  The  special  forms, 
may  be  scrotal,  obturator,  vaginal,  etc. 

0/ inguinal  and  /emoral  trusses  there  are  a  great  number  of 
patt«ms,  the  principal  differences  being  either  in  the  pad,  which 
may  be  stuffed,  or  fille<l  with  air,  or  arranged  as  a  spring  cushion  ; 
or  in  the  shape  and  strength  of  the  spring.  They  almost  all,  how- 
ever, essentially  consist  of  a  steel  spring  which  encircles  the 
pelvis,  terminating  at  one  or  both  extremities  in  a  pad,  of  a 
shape  and  direction  which  allows  it  to  lie  and  press  upon  a  point 
immediately  over  tlie  internal  femoral  or  inguinal  rings.  Tliere 
is  also  generally  a  strap  (or  more  tlian  one)  which,  passing 
between  tlio  legs,  and  attached  before  and  behind,  is  for  tha 
purpose  of  preventing  the  encircling  belt  from  slipping  up  on 
to  the  abdomen.  * 


I 
I 


'  ThcM  aUtf  Bra,  however,  Dot  genenUy  DeceaBftry,  &nd  for  thia  real 
■•  w«n  M  becABM  ol  their  tapcrior  lightoeu,  we  prefer  Cnle'*  pattern  of  ti 
tadloUun. 
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Figs.  67,  68  and  69  will  give  a  sufficient  idea  of  some  forms 
of  trusses  without  further  description. 


Fig.  ei,— Single       Fig.  QS,— Double      Fig.  69.— Truss  for 
Inguinal  Truss.  Truss.  large  Scrotal  Bupture. 

In  selecting  a  truss,  in  the  first  place,  care  must  be  taken  Points  in 
that  the  pad  is  comfortable,  and  of  the  proper  size  and  shape 
to  fulfil  its  purpose ;  it  will  vary  with  the  size  of  the  aperture. 
Next,  the  direction  of  its  pressure  must  be  carefully  attended 
to.      In  femoral  hemisB  it  should  be  backwards  and  slightly 
upwards  ;  in  inguinal  hemise  somewhat  outwards  as  well,  except 
in  old  cases  where  the  canal  proper  has  ceased  to  exist,  and 
when  the  pressure  must  be  almost  directly  backwards.    Lastly, 
the  spring  must  be  as  light  as  possible,  must  grasp  the  pelvis, 
and  must  be  just  strong  enough  to  restrain  the  hernia  under 
the  stress  of  a  vigorous  cough.     Ill  effects  will  certainly  result 
if  the  spring  is  stronger  than  this,  for  the  constant  pressure  of 
the  pad  will  enlarge  the   aperture  by  producing  absorption  of 
the  tissues  about  it 

As  a  rule  trusses  should  not  be  worn  at  night,  and  care 
should  be  taken,  especially  in  children,  and  during  warm 
weather,  that  the  skin  does  not  become  chafed.  This  may  be 
avoided  by  the  use  of  zinc  oxide,  or  violet  powder,  or  Fuller's 
earth,  and  by  covering  the  leather  round  the  spring  with  lint,  or 
old  or  burnt,  rag. 

The  question  of  fitting  trusses  on  very  young  ir^fants  is  often  a  Tnmes  for 
difficult  one  to  decide.  Undoubtedly  some  infants  badly  ruptured 
are  too  weakly  to  bear  even  the  moderate  pressure  of  a  truss, 
but  we  believe  that  if  the  instrument  be  light,  and  properly 
fitting,  this  will  be  very  rarely  the  case,  and  it  should  be  borne 
in  mind  that  in  infants  a  good  truss  is  frequently  a  means  of 
cure.  The  rule  therefore  should  be  that,  in  the  absence  of 
npecisl  reasons  to  the  contrary,  at  no  age  is  a  truss  contra- 
indicated,  though  undoubtedly  in  newly  bom  children  great 
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care  will  have  to  be  taken  to  prevent  chafing,  in  conBequenoa 
of  their  incontinent  habits.  * 

Two  great  predkiM>sing  causes  of  rupture  in  infants  may  here 
be  mentioned  in  parsing,  One  is  the  foolish  habit  of  sewing  a' 
tight  abdominal  "  binder "  round  the  unfortunate  baby ;  the 
other  is  the  frequent  occurrence  of  phymoaie.  It  wil!  often  bo 
found  that  a  mptnre  will  undergo  spontaneous  cure  after  circum- 
cision, and  though  on  this  account  the  application  of  the  trust 
should  not  be  postponed,  still  the  operation,  always  advisable  in. 
pb)-mosi8,  or  when  the  foreskin  is  long,  becomes  all  the  mors 
urgent  when  the  child  is  ruptured. 

Tiiough  it  may  seem  8uj>erfluous,  it  will  be  found  not 
infrequently  necessary  to  caution  mothers  against  putting  on  a 
truss  over  the  neck  of  a  rupture  when  it  is  down,  instead  of 
returning  it  first. 

In  cases  of  rupture,  where  the  hernia  is  very  large,  and 
descends  through  a  largo  aperture  into  the  scrotum,  a  truss  with 
a  specially  made  supporting  pad  will  have  to  be  employed 
(see  Fig.  69).  The  exact  shajje  and  direction  of  the  pad  will 
vary  in  each  case,  and  the  truss  has  to  be  made  much  stronger 
than  for  ordinary  ruptures.  Further,  it  will  often  be  found  that 
the  rupture  is  not  returnable,  in  part  or  altogether.  In  this 
case  a  cup-shaped  pad  must  be  fashioned  for  its  support. 

"WHien  the  undescended  testis  lias  never  entered  the  inguiusl 
canal  at  all,  no  measures  need  be  taken,  but  when,  as  often 
happens,  it  lies  in  the  course  of  the  canal,  it  wili  there  be  very 
liable  to  injury  and  consequent  inflammation,  unless  soma 
hollowed  pad  be  placed  over  it  for  its  protection.  This, 
though  not  a  truss  projier,  is  fashioned  like  one,  and  will 
have  to  be  specially  made. 

In  other  cases  the  testis  is  generally  in  the  abdominal  cavity, 
but  sometimes  becomes  engaged  in  the  internal  ring,  giving  rise 
to  pain,  or  to  the  more  acut«  symptoms  of  strangulation.      In 

*  The  tnmM  for  iofsoti  should  eitber  be  "  Colo*  "  or  BoiDe  ■imilu'  liffbt 
pkttom,  oovcred  all  nver  with  iDdiarubber,  or  of  a  kind  which  iaa  beeii  receiitljr 
iutnduoed,  In  which  ■  flaiiblo  indurubber  bdi  [no  ipriDg)  gota  round  tbe 
palvii,  and  ii  ootuimted  with  an  air  pad,  of  which,  though  then  are  different 
ft»,  the  moat  ooDveniont  (una  ii  an  Lone-ahoa,  which  acti  u  a  pad  for 
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these  cases  it  is  generally  advisable  to  treat  this  hernia  of  the 
testis*  like  an  ordinary  inguinal  hernia,  and  to  keep  it  up 
with  a  truss  out  of  harm's  way. 

In  the  female,  too,  hernia  of  the  ovary,  not  uncommon  in 
childhood,  requires  a  light  inguinal  truss. 

Umbilical  hernia  in  infants  is  extremely  common,  in  children  it  UmbUical 
is  often  met  with,  and  in  adults,  especially  in  corpulent  women,  it   *™   ' 
is  not  infrequent.     In  the  latter,  however,  it  is  more  common  to 
find  the  bowel  coming  through  a  little  to  one  side  of  the  true 
umbilicus,  from  obvious  anatomical  reasons. 

In  children  this  condition  can  usually  be  cured  readily  enough 
by  wearing  a  spring  truss,  or  what  is  much  more  common,  a  belt 
with  a  pad  in  front. 

A  better  way  of  treating  this  affection  in  infants,  however,  is 
to  fix  a  small  pad  made  of  a  piece  of  cork,  covered  with  lint,  over 
the  navel  with  pieces  of  strapping. 

Umbilical  hernice  in  adults  should  alwa3rs  be  supported  by  a 
truss,  for  though  their  aperture  is  generally  large,  they  are  as 
liable  as  others  to  become  strangulated,  and  the  mortality  after 
herniotomy  for  this  condition  is  very  high ;  why  this  is  so,  is 
not  at  all  clear. 

The  rarer  kinds  of  hemiae,  such  as  tlie  ventral,  obturator,  etc., 
will  require  special  trusses  to  be  made  for  them,  on  the  same 
principle  as  the  more  regular  forms. 

One  unusual  form  may  be  mentioned,  as  requiring  a  truss  of  a 
different  kind,  namely,  the  protrusion  into  the  vagina,  of  the  walls 
qfthe  vesico  vaginal pouch.\  In  this  hernia  there  is  generally  no 
definite  sac ;  it  occurs  in  childhood,  and  tends  generally  to  get 
well  of  itself,  but  if  support  is  required  it  must  be  given  as  in 
prolapsus  ani,  by  a  pad  in  the  vagina,  attached  to  a  perineal  strap 
fastened  to  the  middle  of  a  belt  behind,  and  ending  in  two  straps 
in  front,  which  pass  along  the  folds  of  the  groins  on  either  side, 
to  opposite  the  iliac  spines. 

^  This  condition  must  not  be  oonfoanded  with  the  "  hernia  testis,"  caused 
bj  the  protrusion  of  a  fungating  ulceration  of  the  glandular  substance  of  the 
testis,  through  the  tunica  albuginea  and  scrotal  walls. 

t  This  condition  is  described  and  drawn  in  Holmes*s  '*  Diseases  of  Children," 
p.  6M. 
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Measurements  The  only  measurements  necessary  for  the  common  kinds  of 
inguinal,  femoral  and  umbilical  hernias,  are  the  circumference  of 
the  abdomen  at  the  umbilicus  for  the  latter,  and  of  the  pelvis 
just  below  the  iliac  crest  and  over  the  pubic  symphysis,  for  the 
two  former. 

It  may  finally  be  mentioned  that  in  cases  of  spina  bifida,  or 
meningocele,  which  are  indeed  hernias,  some  form  of  truss,  or 
support  and  compress  combined,  is  sometimes  indicated. 
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CHAPTER   X. 


Of  the  Use  of  Adhesive  Steappinq. 

The  use  of  this  material  in  surgical  dressing,  for  the  purposes  AdhedTv 
of  mechanical  support  is  steadily  increasing,  and  the  number  of '^'^PP^* 
medicated  plaisters  is  being  almost  daily  added  to.    Of  these 
latter  very  little  need  be  said,  for  with  few  exceptions,  their  value 
is  still  undecided     One  or  two  however,  are  certainly  of  great 
service  in  appropriate  cases. 

The  ordinary  adhesive  strapping,  diachylon  or  lead  plaister 
{emplastrum  plumbi)  is  the  form  which  is  still  in  most  general 
use,  and  unless  it  is  otherwise  mentioned,  must  be  understood  to 
be  the  material  employed  It  is  sometimes  spread  on  paper,  On  linen, 
when  it  is  almost  useless,  but  is  generally  laid  on  linens  of  varying 
fineness,  or  upon  leather.  No  good  purpose  is  served  by  using  a 
fine  linen,  and  the  best  strapping  for  all  ordinary  occasions  is 
what  is  known  as  **  Leslie's  Hospital  quality,"  sold  in  rolls  eight 
inches  wide. 

Other  kinds  of  plaister  as  well  as  this  are  often  spread  upoti  On  leather, 
chamois  leather,    or  on  white  basil,  and,  as  will  be  mentioned 
directly,  leather  should  generally  be  employed  when  pressure  is 
required,   as  in  strapping  an  inflamed  joint,  by  reason  of  its 
stretching  powers. 

Recently,  a  very  useful  form  of  strapping,  the  basis  of  which  is 
indiarubber,  has  been  introduced,  namely,  Seabury  and  Johnson's 
rubber  adhesive  plaister.    Its  advantage  is  that  no  heating  is  Rubber 
required.     The  adhesive  surface  is  protected  by  a  layer  of  coarse  *    PP"*^* 
muslin  until  it  is  used.    It  will  probably  soon  supersede  the  old 
lead  plaister. 

Another  very  good  kind,  for  small  surfaces,  is  the  isinglass  isinglMi 
plaister,  made  by  painting  thin  silk  with  that  material.      Jt  pl»»t«ft  •*«. 
requires  wetting  only,  and  in  cases  where  moisture  is  absent,  is  a 
very  cleanly  form. 

For  clean  cut  wounds  about  the  face,  etc,  or  in  ophthalmic 
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su^ery,  and  in  other  cases  where  great  nicety  is  required,  tbo 
old  court  pl&ister  or  gold-beaters  akin  (a  thin  film  of  collodion)  is 
generally  used. 

No  detailed  description  is  required  of  the  ways  in  which 
strapping  may  be  cut  into  strips,  and  used  to  fasten  splints  or 
dt^u^ibipa  (liwicgs.  But  the  warning  given  so  eloquently  by  Sir  James 
of  ibapping.  Paget  *  may  well  be  borne  in  mind  whenever  this  rigid  material 
is  being  used.  Such  a  disaster,  as  he  in  his  lecture  describes, 
can  hardly  occur  if  the  plaister  is  spread  on  any  kind  of  leather  ; 
but  this,  firom  economical  reasons,  will  not  generally  be  the  case, 
and  it  may  be  taken  as  a  rule  to  be  followed  almost  invariably 
that  strapping  should  be  put  on  either  spirally,  or  obliquely  so  ag 
to  form  the  half  of  an  8. 

If  strapping  is  to  be  applied  round  a  limb,  it  should  be 
cat  in  strips  and  put  on  so  as  to  secure  an  even,  steady 
pull  from  both  ends,  otherwise  the  skin  may  be  painfully 
wrinkled.  It  should  always  be  thoroughly  warmed  before 
application,  for  which  purpose  cylindrical  hot  water  tins  are 
generally  used,  or  some  gas  apparatus.  Sometimes  strapping 
is  softened  by  dipping  for  a  moment  in  very  hat  water,  this  makes 
it  more  pliable,  but  much  less  adhedve. 
2??"™*'"  When  the  strapping  is  wanted  to  accurately  adjust  or  support 
the  edges  of  wounds,  of  amputation  flaps  or  the  like,  the  strips 
should  never  be  stnck  first  on  one  side  and  then  pulled  over  to 
the  other,  or  "cockling"  will  certainly  occur,  but  the  strips 
should  be  cnt  in  pairs,  and  applied  as  in  Fig.  70,  or  on  some 


FiQ.  70. — Strappitiff  applitd  tc  chu  a  mmnd  ac^uratttf. 
•"OUakalLMtarM,'  p.  M.    Tlw  CdtaiiUw  of  Snrgwy. 
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similar  plan.     One  atrip  ia  placed  on  one  side  of  the  wound  and 
the  other  on  the  other ;   the  middle  parts  are  slipped  tlie  one 
witbin  the  other,  and  then  au  even  regular  pull  can  be  wade 
Lnmultaueously  on  both  Bides. 

ft     Seme  special  cases  in  which  strapping  is  a  common  plan  of*' 
r  treatment  will  here  be  shortly  described.  nl 

The  case  of  fractured  ribs  will  be  afterwards  mentioned.     Not  C 
only  in  fracture,  but  where  the  thoracic  walls  have  been  badly 
bniiiied  it  is  often  desirable  to  place  them  as  completely  at  re^t 
as  possible.      This  may  be  done  very  eftectually  by  strapping 
them  as  if  they  had  actually  been  broken.  (See  broken  ribs.) 

Ktdarged  phalangeal  joints  may  ofteu  be  strapped  with  common  F 
plaister  or  with  the  iodine  strapping  to  be  hereafter  mentioned. 
The  method  of  doing  this  is  the  same  as  for  the  larger  joints,  and 
doea  not  require  a  separate  description. 

The  wrist,  either  for  a  simple  sprain  or  for  the  common  \^ 
teno-eynovitis  of  the  extensors  of  the  thumb  lying  over  it,  may 
be  strapped  with  strips  of  linen  or  leather  plaist«r  applied  in  the 
t&me  manner  as  for  the  knee,  Pig.  71;  or  a  single  piece  of  chamois 
leather  may  be  used  in  the  way  which  is  described   below. 

Every  dresser  should  know  how  to  strap  the  knee  joint  efii-  '1' 
dently,  for  it  is  one  of  the  principle  methods  of  treatment  of 
chronic  derangement  of  this  articulatioiL     The  usual  plan  is  to 
ftpply  strips  of  the  plaister,  overlapping  each  other,  Irom  below, 
upwards,  in  half  loops  of  8,  until  the  whole  joint  is  covered. 


Fia  71. — Knee,  Strapped  (ordinary  wai/). 

Thia  may  be  done  well  with  the  plaister  spread  on  linen  or  botland 
if  great  care  be  exercited,  but  it  is  far  better  to  use  leather,  oo 
account  of  its  superior  elasticity. 

A  better  way  of  strapping  tliis  joint  in  the  less  acute  forms  of 
iU  diseaae,  is  one  which  ia  little  known,  and  so  may  here  be 
deaeribed  in  detail. 

If  ttie  plaister  be  spread  on  chamois  leather  it  will  be  found 
19 
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quite  eaay  to  firmly  envelope  tlie  wliole  joint  witli  one  piece,  pro- 
vided the  adhesive  material  be  well  spread  and  well  warmed. 
The  piece  should  be  oblong,  and  large  enough  to  go  round  the 
knee  and  overlap  about  one  inch,  and  should  be  from  ten  to  four- 
teen inches  long.  After  wanning  it  well,  the  centre  of  the  leather 
must  be  very  eveuly  applied  to  the  skin  in  the  popliteal  space  ; 
one-half  of  it  must  then  be  drawn  over  the  inside  and  front  of 
the  knee,  with  force  enough  to  produce  the  pre.'^sure  required ; 
this  will  be  found  to  stretch  the  leather  sufficiently  to  bring  it 
well  over  the  front.  Tiie  other  half  ia  then  brought  quickly  and 
firmly  over  the  other  side.  If  the  leather  has  been  properly 
warmed,  it  will  stretch  so  an  to  overlap  for  nearly  three  inches, 
and  the  plai.ster  will  be  applied  so  closely  to  the  skin  that  it 
will  follow  every  wrinkle  in  it  when  the  knee  is  flexed,  and  yet  a 
firm,  even  compression  will  be  attained.     (Fig.  72.) 


Fig.  72. — Knee,  Strapped  vith  one  piece  of  Chamois  Leather. 

Ths  ankle,  similarly,  may  be  strapped  either  by  narrow  strips 
on  linen  or  leather,  or  by  one  broad  piece  of  chamois,  the  middle 
of  which  is  applied  to  the  sole  of  the  foot,  and  the  two  ends 
brought  up  and  crossed  in  a  figure  of  8  over  the  front  of  the  foot, 
and  round  the  malleoli. 

Long  strips  of  linen  strapping  may  be  usefully  employed  to 
support,  and  to  a  certain  extent,  to  compress  an  enlarged  or 
inflamed  breast.  In  all  cases  they  should  overlap,  and  should  go 
from  below  upwards,  but,  as  a  general  rule,  this  kind  of  support 
can  be  much  more  easily  and  comfortably  maintained  by  the  use 
of  a  "  Martin '.s  "  rubber  bandnge. 

To  efficiently  strap  an  enlarged  testis  is  difficult,  iitiless  the 
organ  be  very  large.  The  art  however  must  be  acquired,  as  the 
compression  thus  produced  is  a  most  valuable  method  of  treatment 
in  cases  of  inflammator>'  exudation.  The  look  of  a  proi)erly- 
strapped  testis  may  be  gathered  from  Fig.  73,  but  it  is  always 
difficult  to  make  a  neat  job  of  it.  Leather  should  always  be  used 
if  possible.     First  of  all,  the  testis  must  be  fixed  down  into  the 
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scrotum  by  a  loog  strip  passed  round  and  round  ite  upper 
part  The  body  of  the  gland  may  then  be  compressed  by  over- 
I^iping  strips  put  OD  circularly,  that  is,  horizontally,  from  below 
upwards,  or  vertically,  to  produce  the  same  appearauce  as  io  the 
recurrent  bandage  for  a  stump,  or  with  a  combination  of  these 
two  ways.  In  truth  nobody  ever  straps  two  testes  in  the  same 
way,  or  obeys  any  fi^ied  rules,  so  long  as  the  compression  is 
attained. 


Via.  73. — Enlarged  TeaticU — strapped. 

It  has  hitherto  been  assumed  that  the  strapping  has  been 
employed  simply  for  the  purpose  of  mechanical  support,  or  of 
compreesion.  But  frequently  the  adhesive  material  posseaeee  in 
itaelf  (or  is  applied  over  ointment  possessing)  medicinal  pro- 
parties.  As  examples  of  these  special  plaisters  the  emplattrum 
beUadatuuB  and  K.  opii  are  frequently  used  for  their  anodyne 
properties;  the  &'.  hydrargyri  or  kydrarg  i.  ammoaiaco  and 
JS.potaiai  lodidi  for  promoting  absorption. 

As  Btimnlauts,  the  K  galbatti  or  E.  picit  (poor  man's 
plaister)  aie  supposed  to  have  merits,  as  to  which  we  may  be 
allowed  to  be  a  little  sceptical,  while  the  use  of  the  milder 
oantharides  plaister,  H.  cai^acietu  explains  itselC 

Lastly,  in  addition  to  the  soap  and  lead  preparation,  the 
0mpiattrvm  /erri  (E.  roborans)  has  great  adiuwive  power,  and 
k  therefore  often  applied  to  the  inmbar  r^on,  with  the  idea 
oi  strengthening  the  muscles  of  the  back. 
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Of  die  anodjne  pRpumtioos,  the 
iL^ed  fior  die  iwifpoee  of  aDajiiig  peia  in  die   fareMfc,  and  far 
mnttti^  die  heteil  Becredoo,   but  it  is  a  good  aaodjne  far 


For  ftnpping  jointB,  etCL,  die  R  lijdnig,  GL 
be  famid  CO  die  wfade  to  be  the  most  i&aeML 

One  or  two  noD-phannaeopoeal  prepeimtJons  shooU  not  be 
omitted.  Hie  fint  is  the  wdl  knovn  "Aloock's"  fiorons 
pUister — n  reij  good  prepanSMxi,  and  one  that  would  be  atiD 
better  if  it  were  at  aD  eiasdcL 

Anodier  extremdy  nsefol  ftnpping  is  the  iodine  pkister, 
prepared  bjr  Ewen,  of  Jenn  jn  Street.  '*' 

Another  prepanUion  nid  to  be  nsefal  in  duooie  broodiitifl^ 
elc^  is  the  galbannm  and  opium  plaister,  rf  the  same  maker. 

American  diemistB  have  reoentlj  giren  mach  attention  to 

medicitcd  phistenw    Their  yiitnes  as  set  forth  br  the  inventon 

may  be  gathoed  from  the  eatalogaes  and  advertisenientaL 

flinffiaf  •rcr     One  rf  the  most  ^ectire  modes  rf  treatment  rf  enlarged 

^yy^        jdnti,  inflammatory  bmml  enlaigements,  dionic  orchitis^  etCL, 

ibrcte.  is  to  oorer  stiqM  rf  Unt  with  some  ahocwptiTe  mntment^  lay 

them  over  the  part  and  then  strap  it  np  firmly  with  soap  or  lead 

plaister.     The  ointments  most  commonly  naed  are  the  Tuiooa 

mercorial  ones,  aD  the  iodi»e,  iodide  of  lead^  and  iodide  ^ 

poiaaimm   preparatioiis,  bat  especially   the  eaw^fkonUod 

tieen^B  cmrial  aimtrntemi,  the  weQ  known  ScaU's  dremmg.f    It  is 

times  spread  npon  leather,  bnt  this  is  a  mistska  The 
strapping,  with  the  ointment  beneath  it,  shoold  be  left  on 
nntil  the  latter  is  absorbed,  or  until  die  parts  bdow  hare 
shrank  so  as  to  make  it  loose ;  it  may  then  be  re-^iplied  if 


•TUi,wfacBqiff«iidoo  Aamoim  ktttber,  and  applied  m  tke  way  t^ttmOj 
dgMTJbed,  ionom  the  mcMt  miMwrimj  strapping  for  flnlaiged  jonti  wkkk  w 
lUMre  yet  mtA  with.    It  dbould  be  freshly  prepercd  or  kept  m  a  tim 


tSoesOedfromtheiHBeoltheSoigeoiiwhomtiodiieedit.     fUf  'Soott 
4m  the  tTMfMHBf  of  DiMMss  of  the  Joinfti,  etc**    LoBdol^  1857. 


t  The  subject  of  fafirtetisr  pbisten.  fluids,  ete,  wm  be  diKOMd 
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CHAPTER  XI. 


Of  Splints — Considered  Generally. 

Definition.    A  splint  is  a  contrivance  or  apparatus  made  qj  O 
tome  material possetsing  absolute,  or  relative  rigidity,  which,  when 
attached  to  some  part  qf  the  body  increases  its  natural  stiffness 
er  remedies  undue  mobility,  caused  by  disease  or  iTijury. 

It  will  be  seen  therefore  that  the  subject  of  the  application  of 
splints  is  a  very  wide  one,  and  even  a  simple  list  of  the  vanou4 
arraDgements  devised  by  sui^ons  from  time  to  time,  to  fulfil  tbo 
requireueiitti  of  disease  or  iujnry,  would  be  n  catalogue  as  luDg  as 
it  would  be  useless  aud  wearisome.  We  propose  iu  tlie  first  place 
to  give  only  a  geueml  description  of  the  principal  methods  of 
splinting,  and  of  the  common  forms  of  splints,  postponing  a  more 
exact  account  of  many  of  them  until  the  various  fractures  and 
iojunea  which  require  their  employment  come  to  be  discussed. 

In  many  parts  of  the  body,  an  uninjured  bone  in  the  neighbour-  N 
hood  of  one  that  is  broken,  will  often  serve  to  keep  the  fragments  *^ 
of  the  latter  in  their  plac«,  and  in  other  parts  the  attachment  of 
ligaments  etc.  will  serve  the  same  purpose.  Thus,  in  fractures  of 
the  fibula,  the  tibia,  if  unbroken  will  make  a  very  efficient  splint 
fur  it.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  ribs,  where  the  muscles  and 
ligaments,  which  form,  with  them,  the  cage  of  the  thorax,  very 
often  prevent  serious  displacement. 

A  fractured  lower  jaw,  again,  may  often  be  kept  in  good  position, 
by  keeping  the  fragments  close  against  the  upper  jaw,  and  many 
other  instances  might  be  adduced. 

There  is  hardly  a  limit  to  the  number  of  the  materials  which  ^ 
may  be  pressed  into  the  service  of  the  surgeon,  to  form  splints  in 
the  first  instance,  in  cases  of  fracture  or  of  some  other  injury. 

The  usefulness  of  cardboard,  book-covers,  newspapers,  fire- 
wood, and  many  otlier  things  familiar  in  daily  life,  will  be  men- 
tioned in  this  connection  under  the  beading  of  "  Immediate 
treatment  of  Fractures."  But  the  list  is  ouly  limited  by  the 
iq|[enuity  of  the  eurgeoii  concerned. 
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It  will  be  convenient  here  to  give  a  short  cIassi5catioD  of  the' 
'  splinte  and  splint  inateriaLs  which  are  recoguised  aa  bulougiiig  to 
the  Eurgical  arm  am  eat. 

Surgical  Rpliots  may  be  divided  into  those  of  some  fixed  fonn 
and  shape,  aud  of  some  rigid  material,  aa  wood  or  irou,  to  whiob 
the  trunk  or  liuibs  may  be  attached  by  bandages  or  strapping; 
and  those  which  are  capable  of  being  moulded  \a  injured  or 
disensed  parts,  to  give  tliein  the  needful  support  or  to  remedy 
deformity.  All  of  these  latter  possess  the  property  of  being  soft 
when  applied,  and  then  of  setting  or  hardening. 

These  are  for  the  most  part  of  wood  or  iron,  though  other 
materials,  such  as  vulcanite,  etc.,  are  sometimes  used.  They  may 
he  sub-divided  into  those  of  a  simple,  and  of  a  complicated  form. 

Plain  Kooden  splints  are  the  simplest  of  all,  and  will  need 
''  little  description.  In  most  cases  they  are  simply  pieces  of  while 
pine,  of  various  lengtlis  and  breadths,  planed,  and  with  the 
rounded  off.  They  are  used  for  fractures  of  the  limbs, 
prevent  fiexion  of  joints,  as  in  the  common  "  back  splint "  of  tlw. 
knee,  etc.  Not  infre<iiieutly  tliey  are  made  of  stjips  of  wood^ 
lined  with  canvas,  on  the  plan  of  the  kettle-holder  Bplinting, 
be  presently  mentioned,  and  other  materials,  such  as  rattan 
cane,  et^.,  have  been  used  from  time  to  time.  The  pistol  shaped 
splint  is  again  an  example  of  a  simiite  wooden  splint,  the  use 
of  which  will  be  e.vplained,  with  other  forms,  in  considering 
Colles'  fracture,  and  tirailarly,  the  use  of  Cliue'a,  of  Liston's,  etc.,- 
will  be  described  in  relation  to  the  conditions  they  are  devised'' 
to  remedy. 

Angular  apliuU  (Figs.  7-1,  lH.)  with  or  without  a  lunge  at  the 


I 

I 


Fia.  74.— ir«i.7en  Angular  Splint  with  Ilin'je. 
elbow,  are  veiy  useful  forma  in  various  injuries  of  the  arn 
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lika  other  fornix  of   wooden  apparatus,  (e.y-,  the  back  splint 


Fig.  75. — Simple  Angular  f-'pHnt. 
for  the  kuee),  arc  far  more  comfortatjle  if  they  are  a 


what 


I  hollowed  out,   a    proceediug    which   adds    but    little  to   their 

I  «xpeuse. 

Of  the  more  complicated  splints,  in  wliicb  wood  is  the  principal  < 
material  employed,  the  chief  are  "  Bryant's  "  for  the  excision  of ' 
the  hip,  fracture  of  tlie  thigh,  etc.  "  Gant's"  for  the  treatment 
of  gena  valgum,  splints  for  fractured  patella,  and  the  double 
ioclined  plane,  all  these  will  be  noticed  in  their  place. 

It  is  often  necessary,  in  ca^s  of  compound  fracture,  or  after  < 
«xcisioD  of  joints,  etc,  where  we  must  be  able  to  get  at  a  wound,  J 
which  therefore  must  not  be  covered  by  the  splint;  to  make 
en  inttrruplimi,  as  it  is  t«rmed,  and  although  this  is  done 
in  iron  (Fig.  80)  as  well  as  in  wnodeu  aplints,  it  is  far 
more  easy  in  ihe  latter,  as  Pig.  76.      In  making  such  a  splint 


'omplex 


PlO.  76.— /row  Bad-  f'plint,  u-ith   "  InterrapUd"  Wooden 

Side  Uplint. 

it  ■■  bewt  to  choose  one  as  if  the  necessity  for  tlie  interniption  did 

Dot  exist,  and  theu  to  saw  away  llie  parts  reipiired  to  be  removed, 

<f/i«r  having  fastened  on  the  iron  supports,  as  shown  in  the  figure. 

Jmt    tplinU    may    be    simple    or    more    or    less   compli-  ii 
«at«(l,    among   the   former   may    be    mentioned    the  common 
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ADgular  elbow  splint   (Fig.  n),   generally  having  a  binge  at] 


Fia.  77. — TrOH  Angular  Splints,  with  arrangetnenta  for 
Pronation  and  Supination. 
the  elbow;  the  simple  back  splint  for  the  leg  and  thtgti, 
with  a  foot  piece,  commonly  used  for  fractures  of  the  leg. 
generally  called  "  Neville's  splint ;  "  and  the  different  patterns  of 
that  very  useful  spUnt,  "  Mac  lutyre's  "  or  "  Liston's  "  (Fig.  78), 


1 


Fio,  lS.^MaclHtyre's  Splltil. 
which  consists  of  a  moveable  foot  piece,  nnd  Ic^  and  tbigh  pieces, 
with  a  joint  between  them,  and  with  some  mechanical  airange- 
meiit  of  screws  or  rock  and  pinion,  to  alter  the  an^'le  at  the  knee. 
These  can  also  generally  he  adjusted  for  limbs  of  different  lengths. 

All  leg  splints  for  fractures  should  be  furnished  with  cron 
pieces,  to  enable  the  limb  to  be  swung  from  a  cradle,  as  shewn  ia  I 
Pig.  112. 

There  are  numerous  patterns  of  splints  used  after  excision  of  I 
the  wrist,  elbow,   and    knee,   of  which   examples  are  given   : 
Figs.  76,  77  and  79. 

Splints  are  also  made  of  tin  or  some  other  flexible  metal  whicli 
can  be  readily  bent  into  auy  rei^uired  altape.  'lliese  are  oft«D 
nsed  in  the  treatment  of  talipes,  {q.v.) 
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Woven  wire  spliuta  are  also  still  used  in  cases  of  frncture,  but 


Pia  80. — Cllnes'  Metal  Splint,  interrupted. 
not  80  commonly  aa  heretofore.      They  are  at  once  light  and 
strong. 

Kettli-kdder  Splinting  is  made  by  attaching  long  thin  strips  of  ^ 
wood  to  canvas  or  leather  with  atrong  glue.  It  ia  made  in  large 
slieete,  and  splints  of  different  patterns  can  be  cut  or  sawn  out  of 
it.  Its  great  merit  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  flexible  in  one 
direction  and  rigid  in  the  other.  It  is  especially  nsed  for 
fashioning  splints  which  can  partially  encircle  a  limb,  as  in 
fnctnrea  of  the  arm,  or  in  combination  with  a  back  splint  in 
broken  ttugha. 

To  avoid  repetition,  a  few  general  directions  may  here  be  given  P 
M  to  the  ways  of  padding  splints  and  attaching  them,  but  they  *' 
Cftn  only  be  of  the  moet  general  kind. 

All  spUnt«,  before  they  are  applied,  should  be  jiailded,  to  avoid 
injury  of  the  softer  parta.  This  may  be  done  in  several  ways, 
and  with  different  materials.  Of  all  jiaddings,  however,  the  moat 
dM^c  and  convenient  is  tow,  properly  pulled  out,  and  with  no 
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lumps  in  it.     Soft  linen,  such  aa  old  naiikins,  etc.,  makes  the  | 
.  ,t  coveniig  for  the  tow. 

For  the  simple  forms  of  spliuts,  the  patls  should  be  made  like  I 
miniature  pillows,  and  either  aewn  on  with  a  lace  stitch  at  tlw  ] 
back,  which  ia  best,  or  faatened  with  bands  of  strapping  very 
smoothly  applied.      Pads  should  always  be  complete  cuahionB,  J 
not  layers  of  tow  laid  on  the  splint  and  covered.  CF"«-  81). 


"^'^-^^SSIsSS 


FiO.  81. 
Next  to  tow  as  a  stuRing  comes  cocoanut  tibre,  and  last  of  alt  1 
cotton  wool,  which  is  very  apt  to  work  into  hard  lumps.     Very  ' 
good  but  extravagant  pads  may  be  made  of  several  folds  of  liut  J 
or  other  stuff. 

f  with  lu  all  cases  where  moist  or  oily  dressings,  or  tlie  discharge  J 
from  wounds,  can  possibly  soil  the  pads,  they  should  be  covered  i 
with  Rome  form  of  oiled  silk  nr  with  gutta-percha  tissue.  The  I 
former  must  be  sewn  on,  but  the  best  and  neatest  way  of  1 
fastening  the  latter  is  to  moisten  the  edges  with  a  piece  of  lint  I 
dipped  in  chloroform,  when  they  will  readily  adhere. 

Iron  splints  are  uanally  perforated  for  the  sewing  on  of  the  1 
l>ads,  but  if  not  they  must  be  managed  like  the  wooden  onea,  | 
Before  padding  them  it  should  be  seen  that  the  metal  ia  not  \ 
exposed  by  the  wearing  off  of  the  lacquer,  or  the  cover  will  be  | 
iron -moulded. 

lu  jointed  B{>]int8  the  pods  should  bo  made  seimrately  for  each  j 
ant  uf  part,  and  especial  pains  must  be  taken  to  have  them  very  smooth    i 
'"^      and  of  the  pro|>er  thickness  where  they  Iiave  to  protect  promin- 
ences of  bone,   such  as  the  trochanters  or  malleoli.      This  is 
jtarticularly  true  of  the  heel,  under  which  the  i>ad  should  be  firm 
and  rather  tliin,  while  the  teudo  Achillis  immediately  above  it 
should  be  well  supported  with  a  thicker  pad.     The  dresser  will 
be  fortunate  if  ho  goes  through  his  time  in  the  wards  without  I 
having  one  of  thoiie  surgical  disgraces  "  a  sore  heel "  among  his   | 
cases ;  but  he  should  heavily  reproach  him&elf  if  he  be  not 
sufficiently  warned  by  tliat  single  exuui|>le. 
Too  much  pains  cannot  be  taken  to  select  perfectly  fitting  flints  i 
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and  such  ns  are  in  f^ood  condition.    They  should,  in  almost  atl 
cases  be  a  little  wider  tlian  the  limb  for  which  they  are  chosen  ;  if 

this  be  attended  to,  partial  strangulation,  through  their  being  put  

on  too  tight,  is  almost  impossible.     With  regard  to  t1ie  various  Attuhment 

methods  of  attachment  of  splints,  wo  need  only  mention  here,  that  ot  aplint*. 

strapping,  bandages,  and  buckled  straps  of  webbing  or  leather  are 

the  chief  agents  employed  ;  any  one  or  all  combined,  may  be 

found  most  suitable,  in  each  particular  case.     In  bandaging  the 

same  rules  apply  as  have  been  already  given,  but  whatever  way 

of  attachment  is  selected,  it  should  if  possible  be  so  managed  that 

the  limb  can  be  examined  from  time  to  time  without  disturbing 

tiie  whole  apparatus,  and  in  the  case  of  the  extremities,  at  least 

one  finger  or  toe  !>hould  be  easily  got  at,  in  order  that  the  condition 

of  the  circulation  may  be  noted.     Lastly,  complaints  of  pain  or 

even  discomfort,   in  partfi  covered  by  splints  shuuld  never  be 

neglected,  or  thought  lightly  ot 


Splints  Fashioned  out  op  Plastic  Materials. 

These  splints  fall  naturally  into  two  divisiuns ;  in  the  first  are  M 
placed  all  those  which  are  fashioned  accurately  to  the  part,  out  of  *^ 
a  inaBa  or  a  sheet  of  material  which  can  be  moulded  when  softened, 
(generally  by  heat)  and  which  is  then  allowed  to  set.  The  second 
class  comprises  titose  made  by  bandaging  the  part  to  be  splinted, 
with  rollers  saturated  with  a  material,  liquid  at  the  time  ofappli- 
cation,  but  which  afterwards  hardens. 

DictMon  1.  In  this  divLjion  are  included  splints  moulded  from 
l»atitr,/elt,  gittta-percka,  cardboard,  etc.,  the  skilful  fashioning 
of  which  is  on  important  branch  of  mechanical  surgery. 

Par  too  often  money  is  thrown  away  with  very  unsatisfactory  l, 
results,  through  the  mistaken  notion  that  the  making  of  these  '>' 
i^lints  is  either  below  the  surgeon's  or  dresser's  dignity,  or  above 
bis  mechanical  powers.  We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that 
a»  a  rule,  a  leather  splint  for  such  a  case  as  a  chronic  enlargement 
of  the  knee,  or  a  fractured  patella,  will  be  more  efficient,  if  made 
by  one  who  understands  the  surgical  necessities  of  the  case,  than 
hf  an  instrument  maker  who  must,  from  the  nature  of  his  trade, 
pnoeed  iu  a  beaten  track,  and  according  to  a  fixed  pattern.  Some- 
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thing  of  finii^h  and  apjiearnnce  will  no  doubt  be  sacrificed,  but   , 
the  one  Bpliiit  will  do  ita  work,  the  other,  very  often  indeed. 


will  u 


With  a  little  c 


I 


The  Iwtliei 
biuk  aplmt 
tile  Wuev. 


e  care  a  dresser  may  easily  turn  out  a  very 
good  looking  leather  splint,  witliout  giving  any  inordiuate  time 
or  trouble  to  it.  The  best  leather  for  the  purpose  is  ordinary  sole 
leather,  of  medium  thicknese,  arm  splints  requiring  a  lighter  kind 
than  those  for  the  leg.  In  all  cases  the  leather  should  be  carefully 
examined  for  tiawa.  The  piece  being  chosen,  it  must,  before 
softening,  be  cut  out  to  the  required  pattern  with  a  very  sharp  knife. 

Patterns  for  the  chief  kinds  of  moulded  splints  are  given  in  Fijj 
83,  but  in  all  cases  tlic  shape  should  tirst  be  cut  out  in  paper  and 
fitted  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  limb.  The  figure  should  then  be 
marked  out  on  the  leatlier  before  cutting. 

Splints  may  be  made  of  leather  for  the  ankle,  knee,  hip,  spine, 
shoulder,  elbow,  wrist,  and  jaw.  The  question  of  spinal  splints 
will  be  considered  in  a.  separate  chapter,  and  inasmuch  as  among 
the  rest,  those  for  the  elbow  and  knee  are  by  far  the  most  common, 
and  as  many  of  the  directions  for  making  them  will  hold  good  for 
splintd  fashioned  out  of  the  other  plastic  materials,  these  two  will 
be  described  in  detail. 

The  back  splint  for  the  knee  is  a  splint  which  is  often  required 
"'  for  the  treatment  of  fractured  patella  iu  the  later  stages  of  union, 
or  for  some  chronic  disease  of  the  joint,  or  after  an  excision  has 
been  performed.  The  pattern  should  first  be  cut  in  paper 
of  the  shape  shown  in  Fig  82,  No.  5,  of  such  a  length  as 
firmly  to  grasp  the  leg  and  thigh,  and  of  such  a  width  as 
will  allow  an  interval  of  about  half  an  inch  between  the  two 
^ides  of  the  splint  in  front,  llie  paper  pattern  must  be 
carefully  fitted  to  the  part,  and  the  leatJier  then  cut  out  after  it. 
This  must  then  be  thoroughly  softened  in  a  bucket  of  cold  water, 
which  will  take  from  twenty-four  to  forty-eight  hours  ;  if  it  should 
be  desirable  to  shorten  this  time,  a  tumblerful  of  vinegar  or  of 
dilute  acetic  acid  may  be  added  to  the  water,  when  three  or  four 
hours  will  be  enough  to  soften  tlie  leather.  The  splint  should 
then  be  applied  to  tlie  Hinb  over  a  flannel  bandage,  and  bandaged 
on  as  firmly  as  possible,  while  it  is  at  the  same  time  moulded  to 
fit  the  curves  with  all  the  exactness  possible.  Too  much  cara 
cannot  be  exercised  in  this,  the  most  imiiortant  stage  of  the  work. 
When  it  is  done  the  leather  must  be  allowed  to  "  eet "  on  the 
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limb,  a  process  wliich  will  take  at  least  twelve  Iiours,  when  it  mxy 
be  carefully  takea  off  and  allowed  to  dry  thoro uglily.  It  is  then 
fit  to  be  trimmed  and  finished  by  cutting  away  whatever  leather 
is  redundant,  or  where  the  edges  seeui  as  ifthey  might  chafe.  The 
edges  too  must  be  bevelled  oq  the  inside  with  a  very  sharp  knifa. 
If  it  is  considered  advisable  further  to  strengthen  the  splint  with 
an  iron  backing,  this  may  now  be  rivefcted  on  by  a  smith. 

The  lining  in  best  done  with  chamois  leather ;  it  must  be' 
cut  out  from  the  .same  shape  as  the  splint,  but  large  enough  to 
overlap  it  everywhere  for  about  half  an  inch.  Tlie  inside  of  the 
splint  is  now  brushed  over  with  very  hot  thin  glue,  and  the 
chamois  leather  stuck  on.  It  will  adhere  very  firmly  ;  and  the 
edges  must  be  turned  over  and  similarly  fastened  down,  and  then 
trimmed  to  an  even  width. 

The  finishing  touch  is  given  by  punching  the  necessary  holes 
for  lacing  and  inserting  the  brass  rings  with  the  proper  boot- 
maker's tool.  If  it  be  desired  to  polish  tlie  leather  outside,  this 
may  easily  be  done  with  beeswax  and  oil  melted  together,  &nd 
nibbed  in  while  warm  with  a  flannel. 

In  Fig.  S3  is  shown  an  ordinary  knee  splint,  finished  andftp^ied. 


I 
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Fio  83. — Moulded  Back  Splint  for  the  Anw.  in  leather  or  fiU. 

There  are  two  principal  nays  of  moulding  an  angular  splint  to 
the  elbow,  both  about  equally  efficient.  The  pattern  for  the  first 
is  as  in  Fig,  82,  No.  2,*  the  arm  piece  cut  long  enough  to  reach 
to  the  axillary  fold,  and  tliat  for  the  forearm,  to  the  wrist.  The 
leather  is  softened  as  before,  and  then  by  bending  the  arm  piece 
up  at  right  angles  to  that  for  the  forearm,  they  will  overlap  each 
other  at  the  elbow,  the  arm  ones  going  outside.  The  splint 
*  In  tbi*  pattom  the  purtioo  for  the  (oreum  u  dnwn  too  ■mall. 
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thus  bent,  is  moulded  by  baudagiug  on  in  the  same  way  aa  for 
the  knee,  and  may  be  trimmed,  lined,  and  finished,  as  has  just 
been  described.  The  pieces  at  the  elbov  are  fastened  together  by 
a  few  stitches  of  wliipcord,  or  better  by  passing  through  and 
bending  over,  some  of  the  common  clips  used  to  fasten  papers. 
This  splint,  it  will  be  seen,  is  made  of  one  piece,  and  may  be  Uced 
along  the  middle  line  in  front  or  fastened  by  two  or  three  webbing 
atrapSL     It  is  shown  finished  in  Fig.  85.     In  the  other  pattern 


Fig  85. 
two  pieces  of  the  shape  of  Fig.  83,  No.  11,  are  cut  out,  softened, 
and  moulded  to  the  outer  and  inner  sides  of  tiie  arm  and  forearm. 
They  may,  when  finished,  be  simply  fastened  round  the  limb  by 
webbing,  or  leather  straps  ;  or  a  neater  way  is  to  glue  the  two 
halves  along  the  back  to  a  broad  piece  of  tape  or  soft  leather,  so 
as  to  make  a  hinge ;  they  then  can  be  laced  together  along  the 
front  The  advantage  thb  splint  has  over  the  other  is  that  it 
may  be  put  on  and  ofT  very  readily,  but  it  is  more  troublesome  to 
make,  and  is  not  quite  such  a  firm  support. 

It  often  happens  that  joints,  suitable  in  other  ways  for  leather  Spliati 
splints,  are  too  tender  to  bear  the  necessary  manipulation  of 
moulding.  In  this  case,  if  it  be  decided  to  have  one  of  this 
kind,  a  plaster  cast  must  be  taken  of  the  limb,  and  the  leather 
moulded  to  that  ("  blocked  "  aa  it  is  termed),  when  much  greater 
force  can  be  applied.* 

*  TUi  proccdnn  will  hftva  to  ba  adopted  alio  in  all  oomplieatad  tonm  of 
■pUata,  wfacN  tb«  leather  haa  to  he  itntchcd  uacti  out  of  iu  originid  diapa. 
llM  dnaaer  will,  howaver,  in  mch  caaaa  be  wiae  if  he  adapt  aome  other 
DislaiiBl,  aa  gntta-percha,  or  if  there  be  good  raaaon  for  uahig  IsBtker,  he 


b«  blocked  OD 
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^^•OT  A  material  closely  resembling  leather  in  its  mechanical  pro* 

P^^iSi^      perties,  but  far  more  easily  applied,  is  now  to  a  great  extent 
^<Blt  superseding  it  for  moulded  splints,  both  large  and  small    This 

is  felt  saturated  with  some  resin,  in  such  a  way,  that  while  it 
preserves  its  porosity,  and  is  but  slightly  increased  in  weight,  it  is 
rendered  quite  plastic  by  heat,  but  becomes  again  extremely  stiff 
when  cold.  The  advantages  it  possesses  over  leather  are  its 
lightness  and  porosity.  Its  disadvantages  are  that  it  is  not  quite 
so  strong,  and  is  more  liable  to  crack  or  break.  The  fact  that  it  sets 
very  quickly,  cuts  both  ways,  being  sometimes  useful,  sometimes 
embarassing.  On  the  whole,  the  evidence  is  in  favour  of  its  being 
the  better  material  of  the  two.  There  are  two  chief  kinds  of  this 
felt  at  present  manufactured ;  both  are  sold  in  two  or  three 
qualities.  Bides*  porous  feU  is,  we  believe,  the  older  preparation, 
and  is  at  the  present  time  the  cheaper ;  it  is  perforated  with 
small  holes,  which  although  an  advantage  in  many  ways,  takes 
away  from  its  strength.  A  resinous  liquid  is  also  sold  as  "  Hides' 
liquid,"  which,  when  brushed  over  ordinary  felt,  stiffens  it,  but  not 
80  welL  The  other,  "  poroplastic  '*  feUy  is  made  by  Cocking ;  it 
is  stronger  and  rather  heavier  than  Hides',  and  is  a  very  useful 
material  for  splints,  spinal  jackets,  etc. 

As  with  leather,  the  description  of  the  use  of  this  felt  in  epinal 
cases  is  given  later.  For  other  splints,  the  patterns  in  Fig.  83  are 
those  in  most  common  use;  most  of  them  may  be  had  ready  made, 
or  they  may  be  cut  out  of  sheets  of  the  material  The  best  way  of 
softening  is  by  means  of  a  steam  chamber,  made  for  the  purpose, 
but  an  oven  will  do  very  well,  if  the  felt  be  first  thoroughly 
moistened,  and  for  most  cases,  water,  nearly  boiling,  will  answer 
the  purpose.  If  softened  in  this  way,  the  felt  must  be  laid  flat 
and  quickly  pressed  between  the  folds  of  a  towel,  to  remove  the 
superfluous  water,  before  it  is  applied  to  the  limb. 

The  method  of  moulding  is  in  all  respects  the  same  as  for 
leather,  save  that  in  consequence  of  the  extreme  rapidity  with 
which  it  sets,  the  manipulation  has  to  be  very  quickly  performed. 
These  splints  may  be  lined,  and  eyelet  holes  punched,  as  in  the 
leather,  but  care  has  to  be  taken  not  to  break  the  edges.  If 
required,  portions  of  the  splint  may  be  left  unstiffened,  or  the 
resin  may  be  removed  from  such  parts  after  moulding  by  soaking 
them  in  methylated  qiirit 
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Next  in  usefulness  tx>  poroplastic  felt  comes  gutta-percha  Gutta-podhft. 
Meeting,  which  is  even  more  readily  moulded.  It  is  not  however 
porous,  and  is  uncomfortable  when  worn  next  to  the  skin.  In 
durability  it  is  far  inferior  to  leather  or  felt;  on  the  other  hand  it 
admits  of  much  more  complete  softening,  so  that  it  can  be  moulded 
more  easily  to  tender  parts,  or  to  parts  of  a  complicated  shape. 

The  sheeting,  of  about  the  thickness  of  sole  leather,  having 
been  cut  out,  is  softened  in  water  as  hot  as  can  be  borne  by  the 
hands  and  rapidly  moulded  to  the  part,  should  best  first  be 
moistened.  If  the  water  is  of  the  proper  heat,  some  care  will 
be  required  to  keep  the  sheet  from  losing  its  shape  through  undue 
softening ;  and  if  it  be  too  hot  this  will  certainly  happen,  while 
on  the  other  hand,  water  merely  "  hot "  {e,g,  100"  F.)  will  not 
render  it  sufficiently  pliable.  Tiie  splint  will  quickly  set  suffi- 
ciently to  allow  it  to  be  removed  without  losing  its  shape,  and  it 
should  then  be  plunged  into  quite  cold  water,  which  will  give  it 
greater  rigidity  than  it  would  have  if  allowed  to  remain  on 
continuously.  It  may  then  be  trimmed,  and  if  desirable,  lined, 
and  punciied  for  lacing,  as  before.  It  will,  however,  generally  be 
best  simply  to  put  it  on  the  limb,  over  a  piece  of  soft  lint,  and  to 
secure  it  with  webbing  straps  and  buckles,  for  the  gutta-percha  is 
rarely  durable  enough  to  make  the  former  proceedings  worth  the 
troubla 

Generally,  the  best  way  to  use  plaster  of  Paris  is  in  the  form  piMter  of 

of  bandages  saturated  with  it,  as  will  presently  be  described ;  but  ^^"'* 

sometimes  it  may  be  employed  as  a  moulded  mass,  after  the 

manner  known  as  the  ''Bavarian  splint"      These  splints  are 

usually  made  for  cases  of  simple  fracture  of  the  leg,  but  are  not  Bayftrian 

confined  to  these  injuries.     Taking  the  leg  as  an  example  :  two  "P"^^ 

pieces  of  flannel  or  stout  canvas  are  cut  out  to  a  pattern  which 

can  be  accurately  got  by  cutting  open  a  stocking,  which  would 

fit  the  patient,  along  the  front  of  the  leg  and  foot  and  then 

^reading  it  out ;  or  more  roughly,  by  making  ''a  double  "  of  No. 

12  in  Fig.  82.  The  pieces  of  flannel  or  canvas  are  then  laid  one  on 

top  of  the  other  and  stitched  down  in  the  middle  line.     The  limb 

being  laid  upon  them,  the  piece  next  to  the  leg  and  foot  is  brought 

round  these  parts  and  fastened  along  the  front  with  safetypins.  The 

comers  only  of  the  outside  piece  are  then  brought  up,  and  pinned 

or  stitched  to  the  corresponding  corners  of  the  inner  one,  so  that 
K  2 
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there  is  a  kiiul  of  bag  o()ea  along  the  top,  on  each  side  of  the 
leg  and  foot  (Fig.  86). 

The  planter  is  then  quickly  mixed  in  a  basin  and  stirred  with 
the  hand  until  it  is  of  the  consistence  of  thick  cream.  It  is  then 
poureil  into  the  bag  on  either  side,  the  stitching  along  the  back 
of  the  leg  of  course  preventing  the  plaster  from  going  right 


Fkj.  86. — narnrian  Splint  {semi-diagrammatic). 
round.  When  enough  has  been  poured  in,  it  is  pressed  and 
mouldeil  in  all  directions  by  the  hands  so  as  to  make  an  even 
layer  of  ])laster,  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  between  the 
flannel  or  canvas  sides.  A  roller  may  then  be  put  on  to  complete 
the  moulding  while  the  plaster  sets,  which  will  take  fix>m  half  an 
hour  to  an  hour.  Tlie  splint  is  then  taken  off  by  unpinning  the 
inner  layer  of  the  bag  in  front ;  there  will  then  be  found  a  kind 
of  hinge  behind,  where  the  two  layers  were  stitched  together, 
enabling  the  sides  to  open.  The  case  is  now  trimmed  and 
lined,  or  simply  put  on  over  a  flannel  roller  and  secured  with 
webbing  straps. 

The  plaster  in  this  and  all  other  cases  must  be  very  dry ;  it  is 
therefore  a  wise  precaution  to  have  it  put  into  an  oven  for  an 
hour  before  it  is  wanted. 
Dardbotfd.  j^  ^j^g  absence  of  leather,  felt,  or  gutta-percha  a  fairly  efficient 

moulded  splint  may  be  made  from  common  millboard  or  cardboard. 
After  having  been  cut  out  of  very  stout  board  to  the  required 
form  it  must  be  thoroughly  softened  in  water,  and  the  details  of 
manipulation  may  be  in  all  respects  similar  to  those  for  plastic 
felt.  In  most  cases,  however,  the  best  support  will  be  obtained 
by  cutting  the  millboard  in  strips,  about  1^  inches  wide,  softening 
and  then  applying  them  to  the  limb,  one  or  two  at  a  time,  while 
a  roller  is  at  the  same  time  applied,  so  as  to  mould  and  fix  them 
as  well.  In  this  way  the  strips  come  to  be  within  the  layers  of 
the  bandage,  and  give  considerable  rigidity  to  the  limb.     The 
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splint  thus  applied  has  to  remain  on,  and  cannot  be  finished  up 
like  the  preceding  ones,  and  for  this  and  other  reasons  the  card- 
board splints  are  now  nearly  superseded  by  the  felt. 

There  remains  to  be  mentioned  one  or  two  materials  other 
occasionally,  but  more  rarely  used  in  general  or  special  surgery,  m»t«ri*l«. 
as,  for  example,  gutta-percha  in  mass,  vulcanite,  and  gum  resins. 
All  these  are  principally  used  in  dental  surgery,  and  their 
employment  in  cases  of  fractured  jaw  will  be  described  under  that 
head;  but  the  student  may  be  reminded  that  for  splints  of 
delicate  construction,  materials  such  as  these  may  be  used ;  so, 
too,  metals,  others  than  those  already  mentioned,  may  sometimes 
be  found  useful,  e.g.,  lead,  silver,  or  aluminium,  the  last  being 
specially  valuable  for  its  lightness,  although  its  cost  prevents  its 
extensive  employment. 

Division  11. — Moulded   splints   made  of  roller    bandages^  Splintt  of 
saturated  with  a  plastic  material.     Whatever  be  the  stiflfening  ^JlSlJeSrwith 
agent  used,  the  principle  is  the  same  for  all  the  splints  described  stiffa^ 
in  this  division,  namely,  that  the  part  required  to  be  supported  ™**«^» 
must  be  covered  >vith  bandages,  into  the  interstices  of  which  there 
may  be  introduced  some  material  which,  soft  at  the  time  of 
application,  becomes  afterwards  hard,  so  that  the  part  is  enclosed 
in  an  accurately  fitting  case. 

The  materials  in  common  use  for  this  purpose  are  plaster  of 
Paris,  gum  and  chalk,  silicate  of  potash,  stearine,  and  starch; 
glue  mixed  with  spirits  of  wine,  to  enable  it  to  dry,  has  also  been 
used.    These  may  be  described  in  the  order  just  mentioned. 

Plaster  of  Paris,  if  not  the  best,  is  the  most  commonly  used  piMt«r  of 
material  for  this  kind  of  splint,  and  also  forms  one  important  ^■^^'"^* 
variety  of  spinal  support. 

The  part  to  be  splinted  is  first  evenly  covered  with  a  soft 
flannel  bandage,  or  some  well  fitting  flannel  clothing.  The 
bandages,  which  should  be  about  two-thirds  the  length  of  an 
ordinary  roller,  and  2i^  inches  wide,  are  made  of  a  very  coarse 
muslin. 

They  are  prepared  by  rubbing  the  dry  plaster  in  powder  well 
into  the  meshes,  and  then  rolling  up  loosely.  When  made  they 
should  be  kept  lying  on  their  sides  in  a  tin  box  till  required. 

To  make  the  splint  it  is  only  necessary  to  put  the  bandages  in 
water  till  all  the  plaster  is  well  soaked^  and  then  to  roll  them  on 
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the  limb,  aUowing  them  to  take  their  own  conne  to  a  great 
extent,  avoiding  rererses,  and  not  attempting  to  {am  any 
regular  pattern.  The  more  oblique  the  general  direction  of  Ae 
bandage  is,  and  the  more  figures  of  8  are  made,  the  better. 
Three  layers  of  the  bandage  are  generally  enough  to  make  a  firm 
case,  but  no  strict  rule  can  be  laid  down. 

In  all  cases  where  any  stiff  bandage  is  applied  to  the  leg,  great 
care  must  be  taken  to  keep  the  foot  at  right  angles  to  it  This 
is  most  easily  done  by  passing  a  dove  hitch  round  the  big  toe 
with  a  long  piece  of  bandage,  which  may  be  fastened  to  the  head 
of  the  patient's  bed,  or  round  his  neck.  When  the  case  has 
been  applied  it  must  be  Vept  quite  still  until  it  has  srt,  which 
will  require  from  half  an  hour  to  three  hours,  according  to 
the  weather,  the  dampness  of  the  bandages,  etc.  The  setting 
may  be  hastened  by  hot  water  bottles  or  proximity  to  a  fire. 

Sometimes  it  is  desirable  to  retard  the  setting ;  and  this 
can  be  done  by  soaking  the  bandages  in  mucilage  and  water. 
When  this  plan  is  followed,  some  surgeons  cut  the  saturated 
and  moistened  bandages  into  strips,  which  are  laid  down,  over- 
lapping each  other ;  the  limb  is  then  laid  upon  them  and  diqr 
are  brought  round  it  in  order,  and  the  ends  crossed  in  front  in  a 
spiral  fashion  so  as  to  produce  the  appearance  of  an  8  bandage* 
as  was  described  under  the  head  of  strapping  the  knee.  This 
mode  will  be  alladed  to  again  under  the  head  of  spinal  jacketa 

In  all  cases  when  plaster  of  Paris  is  used,  whOe  the  bandage  is 
being  put  on,  a  moderate  amount  of  the  plaster,  moistened, 
should  be  rubbed  into  it,  and  the  bands,  well  wetted,  should  be 
passed  up  and  down  to  distribute  the  plaster  evenly,  and  to  rub 
it  into  the  bandage  thoroughly. 
SiUcBte.  The  silicaU  ease  is  made  by  saturating  ordinary  bandages 

with  silicate  of  soda,  with  or  without  the  addition  of  a  little  chalk 
or  whitening  ;  it  is  applied  in  precisely  the  same  way  as  gum  and 
chalk,  so  that  one  description  will  do  for  both.  In  their 
mechanical  properties,  also,  the  two  cases  are  very  similar.  The 
silicate  is  slightly  heavier,  and  perhaps  not  quite  so  durable ;  on 
the  other  hand  it  sets  rather  more  quickly,  taking  from  three  to 
four  hours,  while  the  gum  and  chalk  takes  from  twelve  to 
eighteen. 
^^*ad  Gum  and  chalk.    We  owe  the  first  description  of  this  form  of 
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splints,  we  believe,  to  the  late  Mr.  Smee,  w)io  brouglit  ii 
into  use  at  St.  Bartbolomew'«  Hospital,  where  it  is  still  very 
generally  employed. 

A  sufficient  quaatity  of  dry  powdered  chalk,  free  from  lumps, 
U  mixed  in  a  baein  with  mucilage,  until  it  is  of  the  consistence  ot 
gruel.  The  limb  being  tirst  bandaged  with  tiannel,  (and  iu  thi^ 
case  of  the  leg  or  thigli,  the  foot  fixed  at  rigiit  angles  with  tlu- 
keel  elevated  on  a  block),  h  carefully  bandaged  with  a  common 
calico  roller,  the  flannel  roller  extending  beyond  it  for  about  half- 
an-inch.  The  mixture  ia  then  rubbed  into  the  bandage  witlj 
the  hands,  so  ai^  to  permeate  it  thoroughly.  Another  bandagt- 
is  then  put  on  and  treated  in  the  same  way,  and  generally  a  tliinl 
will  be  found  necessary.     The  case  is  tlieu  left  to  dry. 

The  advantages  of  a  well  made  gum  and  cliulk  case  are  many. 
It  is  lighter  when  dry  than  plaster  of  Paris,  and  though  abundantly 
Strong,  had  a  certain  flexibility  which  prevents  it  cracking.  On 
the  other  hand  it  requires  more  tiiue  and  patience  in  application 
and  the  length  of  time  it  takes  to  set,  is  sometimes  inconvenient. 
It  is  however  geueially  preferred  by  those  who  have  learned 
how  to  put  it  on. 

TAe  gUarine  case  k  a  very  clean  bandage  and  very  rigid,  but  StoarincJ 
it  ia  liable  to  crack,  and  is  not  very  strong.  It  is  most  suit-  P'^'Ba  f 
ablefor  limbs  which  require  tobe  fixed  upon  splints  for  some  length 
uf  time,  while  the  patients  aie  confined  to  bed,  or  at  least  have  not  to 
move  much.  Thus,  it  is  a  very  good  way  of  fixing  the  leg  and  thigh 
on  to  the  splint  in  cases  of  resection  of  the  knee.  The  paraffin, 
ia  first  cut  up  into  small  chips,  and  then  heated  in  a  vessel  placed 
in  a  saucepan  filled  with  water  and  kept  boiling,  fur  the  wax  itiieU 
should  not  be  heated  above  212'^,  F.  Gauze  bandages,  similar 
to  those  used  in  anti-septic  dressings,  are  then  immersed  in  the 
melted  wax.  The  paraffin  takes  about  two  minutes  to  thoroughly 
p«netrate  to  the  centre  of  the  roller.  The  bandages  must  tlien 
he  applied  over  a  flannel  bandage  while  they  are  aa  hot  as  the 
operators  hands  can  bear. 

Starch  is  the  least  efficient  material  for  making  a  supporting  gtatii. 
caM,  but,  on  t)ie  other  hand,  it  is  one  which  is  always  ready  to 
CTory  one's  hand. 

It  isapplied  like  gum  and  chalk,  by  rubbing  starch  paste  into 
the  totersticea  of  ordinary  bandages.     Four,  or  even  five,  tliick- 
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nesses  will  be  required  for  any  useful  degree  of  support    The  limb 
must  be  kept  very  still  while  the  case  is  drying. 

It  may  here  be  mentioned  that  a  common  roller  bandage  {e.g.^ 
one  used  for  securing  fracture  splints)  has  a  more  neat  appear- 
ance, and  is  less  liable  to  be  disturbed  if  a  little  thin  starch  paste 
is  brushed  or  rubbed  over  it  after  it  has  been  put  on. 
Gum  and  Plaster  of  Paris,  or  gum  and  chalk  spica  bandages  are  very 

~j^  ^^*  frequently  used  in  early  or  convalescent  cases  of  hip  disease,  or  in 
fractures  about  the  neck  of  the  femur.  They  are  applied  like  the 
ordinary  spica,  but  require  a  rather  firmer  and  longer  hold  on 
the  thigh,  'i'hat  part  of  the  bandage  which  goes  round  the 
pelvis  does  not  require  to  be  so  much  stiffened  as  the  rest 
TVap-doon.  It  is  often  necessary  to  apply  a  stiff  bandage  or  case  to  Rome 
part  where  there  is  a  wound.  If  the  discharge  from  this  be 
extremely  small,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  cover  it  with  dry  lint ; 
but,  if  not,  an  opening  or ''  trap-door  "  must  be  made.  This  is 
best  done  with  a  very  sharp  knife  after  the  splint  is  firmly  set,  a 
careful  note  being  taken  at  the  time  of  application  as  to  the  exact 
position  of  the  wound. 

It  will  happen,  every  now  and  again,  that  through  chafing,  or 
some  other  cause,  a  sore  develops  underneath  one  of  these  splints. 
In  such  a  case  no  time  must  be  lost  in  cutting  away  the  chafing 
part  This  may  be  sufficient,  but  very  often  the  whole  splint 
will  have  to  be  removed,  and  the  sore  allowed  to  heaL  It  is, 
therefore,  very  evident  that  every  care  must  be  taken  while 
applying  the  case  to  avoid  creases  or  constrictions  in  the  band- 
ages, which  may  lead  to  such  serious  consequences.  Another 
common  act  of  carelessness  which  may  lead  to  the  above  result 
is  that  of  leaving  pins  within  the  folds  of  the  bandage. 
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OF    FRACTURES. 


CHAPTER  XII. 


Of  the  Immediate  Treatment  of  Fractures,  Improvised 

Splinting,   etc. 

In  this  section,  only  such  fractures  as  require  manipulative  General  ocm- 
surgical  treatment  will  be  considered,  and  tliese,  chiefly  from  the  "<^«f*t*o»«- 
mechanical  point  of  view.  Those  which  involve  the  perform- 
ance of  any  of  the  capital  operations  of  surgery,  such  as  compound 
fractures  of  the  skull  with  depression,  or  fractures  calling  for 
resection  of  portions  of  bone,  will  be  omitted  entirely,  or  only 
briefly  mentioned.  Even  with  these  limitations,  a  complete 
account  of  all  the  apparatus  which  the  ingenuity  of  surgeons 
has  devised  for  the  support  of  broken  bones,  and  all  the  methods 
of  setting  them,  would  be  a  bewildering  catalogue,  and  we  shall 
confine  ourselves  to  the  consideration  of  those  forms  of  fractures 
which  the  dresser  may  reasonably  expect  to  meet  with,  and  which 
he  must  learn  to  treat,  during  his  hospital  experience.  With 
regard  to  apparatus  and  manipulation,  we  shall  describe  chiefly 
those  which  are  commonly  used  in  London  hospitals. 

But  before  proceeding  to  the  treatment  of  fractures  indi- 
vidually, there  are  certain  general  points  which  must  be  under- 
stood. 

The  first  time  the  student  makes  a  post  mortem  examination  The  extent  of 
on  a  recent  case  of  fracture,  however  simple,  even  if  there  be  to  ^"J^^T* 
outward  seeming  only  a  very  slight  amount  of  injury,  he  cannot 
CBkil  to  be  astonished  at  the  extent  to  which  tiie  tissues  have  really 
suffered,  at  the  amount  of  bruising  and  disorganisation  of  the 
muscles,  and  at  the  infiltration  of  all  the  softer  parts  with  extra- 
▼asated  blood.    And  yet,  provided  that  such  a  fracture  be,  and 
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remains  simple,  or  becoming  compound,  tbat  septic  fomw  i 
inflammation  are  Hucceasfuily  warded  off,  it  is  astonishing  bowl 
(juickly  tissues,  hruiaad  and  burt  as  these  are,  will  recover.  Still  I 
tbere  is  a  limit  to  tlieir  power  in  this  direction,  and  in  any  caafrl 
it  may  be  said  tliat  in  most  cases  the  quickness  and  perfection  of  I 
recovery  from  fracture  depcuds  more  upon  tbe  extent  to  wliich  I 
the  soft  parts  about  tbe  bone  have  escaped  from  damage  rather  I 
tiian  upon  the  injury  to  tlie  boue  itaelf.  -* 

A  further  examination  of  a  recent  fracture  on  tbe  post  mortem 
table  will  shew,  tbat  the  injury  of  the  soft  parts  has  been,  to  a 
large  extent,  due  to  tlie  working  of  sharp,  splintered  fragments 
among  tbe  more  yielding  tiatues ;  indeed,  in  fractures  by  indirect  I 
violence,  this  is  tbe  only  cause  of  tbeir  injury.  I 

In  cousidering  tben,  the  geueral  line  of  conduct  in  cases  of-fl 
fracture,  the  student  should  think  of  tbe  condition  of  the 
limb  inside  the  skin  and  appreciate  that  it  is  probably  much 
worse  tluin  appears  upon  the  surface,  and  further,  be  should 
recollect  that  between  the  time  of  the  occurrence  of  the  fracture 
and  its  being  set,  careless  or  improper  handling  may  do  much  mis- 
chief, 80  that  it  not  infrequently  happens  that  by  movements  on 
the  j>art  of  tbe  patient  or  of  his  friends,  a  simple  fracture  h 
converted  into  a  compound  one ;  or,  much  more  rarely,  an 
imiMrtant  vessel  or  nerve  is  seriously  injured. 

An  accident  involving  fracture  having  occurred,  it  will  there- 
fore be  seen  that  there  are  many  points  for  consideration  in  the 
treatment  of  the  case,  in  addition  to  tlie  actual  and,  so  to  spaak, 
permanent  setting  of  the  hones. 

So  long  as  tbe  patient  can  be  left  lying,  no  great  hann  can 
come  to  tbe  brokeu  bones  beyond  what  they  have  already 
sustained,  and  therefore  there  need  be  no  hurry. 

The  chief  points  in  the  immediate  treatment  of  fractures  are  : — 

1,  Tbe  prevention  of  further  injury  (a)  by  means  of  soma  im- 
provised support  or  splint,  (It)  by  proper  precautions  in  transport. 

3,  The  arrangement  of  the  bed  on  which  the  patient  has  to 
lie,  probably  for  some  weeks,  the  getting  him  into  it,  and  the 
geueral  managemeut  of  affairs  in  the  interval  which  must  e' 
before  the  setting- 
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I. — Measures  fob  Pbevention  of  fuhthbb  Injubv- 
Improvlgfti  Splinting. — Tliia  is  deairable  vrlieii  there  is  any  Improvh 
appreciable  movement  between  tbe  fragments,  any  pninful  spasm  "('""'•' 
of  tbe  muscles,  or  whenever  tbe  patient  has  to  be  moved  to  any 
distance.  The  ways  in  which  more  or  less  efficient  splints  may 
be  mode  are  very  numerous,  so  that  in  this  matter  the  principles 
of  the  improvisation  being  indicated,  the  details  must  he  left  to 
the  individual  readiness  and  energy  of  the  surgeon.  Whatever 
comee  first  to  hand  will  of  course  be  used  first,  as  firewood, 
match-boarding,  cigar  boxes,  book  covers,  paper,  etc.,  and  it  will 
hardly  ever  be  found  difficult  to  give  sufficient  support  to  any 
fracture.  Even  a  newspaper  will  be  of  great  service,  if  it  be 
folded  often  enough,  especially  if  it  be  bent  round  so  as  to  form  a 
portion  of  a  hollow  cylinder.  In  fractures  of  the  legs,  too,  the  use 
which  may  be  mode  of  the  op^iositd  sound  one  as  a  splint,  by 
tying  the  two  limbs  together,  should  always  be  remembered.* 


"  FlO.  8S, — Illustration  of  Improvistd  Spt'ntt'mg. 
Fig,  86  has  been  drawn  to  show  a  few  of  the  ways  in  which 
oommon  materiaJs,  such  as  firewood,  towels,  and  handkerchief, 
may  be  u.^  for  the  temporary  support  of  fracture  of  the  collar- 
bone, humerus,  and  of  the  bones  of  the  leg. 

*  Th*  rMkdBT  will  nnilcnUtitl  that  much  of  whu  i*  here  writteo  tpplin 
HpMUljp  IQ  Inctom  a(  the  lowar  UmtM,  KaA  that  •oma  of  tbe  pncantioiu 
■■r  ba  mi^mUiI  b  ■|>«d^  CMC*. 
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Ab  a  rule  removal  of  clothes  is  unwise  until  the  patient  is 
about  to  be  put  into  bed,  when  it  can  be  done  deliberately,  and 
so  as  to  cause  aa  little  pain  as  possible,  but  if  the  fracture  be 
badly  compound,  or  if  tliere  be  serious  hieinorrhage,  the  clothing 
must  be  removed  for  more  careful  examination  of  the  imrts.  Tliese 
cases  of  bicmorrhago  in  connection  with  fracture  are  alv&ytj 
.ierioTis,  and  the  necessity  of  attending  to  this  condition  will  I 
precedence  of  the  question  of  supporting  the  broken  bones. 

Improvised  splints  should  always  be  put  on  in  a  way  whicti 
will  allow  of  their  ready  removal,  and  in  applying  them  there 
should  be  no  eflbrt  made  accurately  to  replace  the  fractured 
parts,  but  merely  in  a  general  and  gentle  fashion  to  reduce  the  m 
deformity,  and  give  support  as  far  as  it  may  easily  be  done. 

The  following  directions  will  serve  as  examples  of  what  mayb 
done  in  some  of  the  more  common  accidents  involving  fractuit 
of  bones,  in  the  way  of  a  rough  and  ready  spliutiug,  it  bein 
understood  that  they  are  examples  only. 

(1.)  Fractured  lower  jatr.  This  will  have  occurred  as  a  result' 
of  some  direct  violence,  and  there  will  be  a  good  deal  of  bruising 
of  the  soft  parts.  All  that  will  be  required  in  tlio  first  instance 
will  be  to  tie  up  the  lower  jaw  against  the  upper  one  with  a  soft 
handkerchief,  passed  under  the  chiu  and  over  the  vertex  of  the 
skull.  The  patient  must  not  talk,  and  if  any  nourishment  has  to 
be  taken  it  should  be  poured  slowly  into  the  month  at  one  of  the 
angles.  If  any  long  time  must  elapse  between  the  accident  and 
the  permanent  setting,  a  cardboard  or  gutta-percha  splint,  of  tlia 
shape  described  later  (p.  156,  Fig.  89),  may  be  made  aud  fixed 
on  with  the  four-tailed  bandage  (Fig  61). 

(2.)  Broken  collar-bone.  Practically  this  always  happens  hj  ] 
an  indirect  shock,  as  by  falling  on  the  shoulder,  or  on  the  out-  1 
stretched  hand.  The  patient  always,  and  instinctively,  supports  1 
the  elbow  and  forearm  of  the  injured  side  with  the  other  arm,  and  ] 
so  pushes  up  the  shoulder,  which  would  otherwise  drop,  la  { 
the  first  place,  a  fact  which  is  often  forgotten  must  be  borne  1 
in  mind,  namely,  tliat  if  tlie  patient  be  put  t^  bed  on  a  bud  \ 
mattress,  flat  on  the  back,  with  a  small  pillow  between  tbe  | 
shoulders,  and  a  very  small  one  (or  none  at  all]  under  the  head,  \ 
the  fragments  of  the  clavicle  will  come  absolutely  into  apposition,  i 
But  often  when  this  accident  happens  the  eulferer  will  have  to  j 
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travel  for  some  distance,  and  although  by  merely  slinging  the  arm 
all  risk  of  any  great  additional  damage  will  be  avoided,  still, 
with  a  couple  of  toweb  folded  so  as  to  form  triangular  bandages, 
the  arm  can  easily  be  fixed  in  a  position  which  will  give  com- 
plete comfort,  and  indeed,  in  many  cases  will  bring  the  fragments 
into  sufficiently  good  position  to  enable  union  to  take  place  with- 
out any  noticeable  deformity.  For  this  reason  we  shall  describe 
this  improvised  bandage  for  fracture  of  the  clavicle  in  somewhat 
more  detail  than  will  be  given  in  the  case  of  the  immediate  treat- 
ment of  other  fractures,  inasmuch  as  it  deserves  to  be  also 
reckoned  as  one  method  for  the  permanent  setting,  under  which 
heading  we  shall  again  refer  to  it. 

The  indications  to  be  fulfilled  in  cases  of  fractured  clavicle  are — 
that  the  shoulder  must  be  well  pushed  up,  the  arm  must  be 
fastened  to  the  side  with  the  elbow  behind  a  vertical  line  dropped 
from  the  point  of  the  shoulder,  and  that  the  shoulder  joint  should 
be  forced  away  from  the  thorax  by  a  pad  placed  in  the  axilla, 
to  counteract  the  tendency  of  the  broken  ends  of  the  clavicle 
to  overlap.  A  way  in  which  this  may  readily  be  done  is  shown 
in  Fig.  87  (and  also  in  Fig.  S6).    A  soft,  but  firm  pad,  of  about 


Fia.  87. — Treatment  of  Fractured  Clavicle  with  two  towels, 

or  Triangular  Bandages. 

the  size  of  one's  fist  is  made,  as  with  a  cricketing  cap  or  a  Method  of 
newspaper,  and  is  placed  in  the  axilla ;  the  forearm  is  crossed  two  toweU. 
over  the  chest,  with  the  hand  pointing  to  the  opposite  shoulder. 
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the  point  of  the  elbow  being  placed  well  back.  A  towel  is  ihen 
folded  as  a  broad  scarf,  the  elbow  is  settled  into  the  middle 
of  it,  and  then,  by  tying  the  ends  over  the  opposite  shoalder,  the 
hand  and  forearm  being  covered,  the  arm  on  the  injured  side  can  be 
pushed  well  up.  The  other  towel  is  then  brought  round  so  as 
to  fasten  the  arm,  forearm,  and  hand,  firmly  to  the  trunk,  and 
the  ends  are  knotted  or  pinned  beneath  the  opposite  armpit. 
A  reference  to  the  figure  will  explain  better  than  words  can  do, 
these  very  simple  arrangements,  which  are  yet  so  efficient  that 
it  will  often  be  unnecessary  to  adopt  any  more  formal  bandage 
for  the  permanent  setting  of  the  fracture. 
Fractore  near  (3.)  Fracture  in  the  neighbaurhood  qf  tke  shoulder  jaini.  For 
this,  inasmuch  as  the  displacement  and  mobility  of  the  fragments 
are  both  very  slight,  a  well-adjusted  sling  is  all  that  is  required 
at  first,  or  during  removal 

(4.)  Fracture  of  t/ts  shcfft  of  the  humerus.  Here  the  displace- 
ment may  be  considerable,  and  the  ends  of  the  broken  bone,  by 
moving  on  each  other,  may  cause  much  pain  and  muscular  spasm. 
The  weight  of  the  forearm  must  be  utilised  to  prevent  overlapping 
of  the  fragments,  and  a  little  gentle  traction  may  be  made  at  the 
elbow.  Some  short  pieces  of  firewood,  cardboard,  etc.,  should 
then  be  tied  round  the  limb,  outside  the  sleeve,  with  handker- 
chiefs, or  something  of  the  kind,  care  being  taken  that  those  on 
the  inside  are  so  short  that  the  circulation  is  not  impeded  at  the 
elbow  (see  Fig.  86).  The  hand  and  wrist  should  then  be  slung 
in  a  towel  folded  scarfwise. 

(5.)  Fractures  about  the  elbow  joint.  The  forearm  should  be 
slung,  but  it  will  be  unwise  to  attempt  any  reduction  of  the  frac- 
ture, which  is  usually  complicated  with  dislocation,  till  arrange- 
ments have  been  made  for  its  regular  setting. 

(6.)  Fracture  of  the  bones  of  the  forearm.  The  limb  should  be 
supported  by  two  splints,  which  need  not  be  very  rigid  (brown 
paper  folded  several  times  will  do  very  well),  placed  along  the 
front  and  back  of  the  hand  and  forearm,  and  reaching  from  the 
elbow  to  beyond  the  tips  of  the  fingers.  The  hand  should  be 
placed  midway  between  pronation  and  supination,  with  the  thumb 
upwards;  the  splint  on  the  flexor  side  must  not  embarrass  the 
brachial  artery  when  the  arm  is  bent  The  splints  may  be  tied  on 
with  handkerchiefs,  and  the  arm  supported  with  a  broad  sling. 


About  the 
elbow. 


Of  the  fore- 
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;7.)  GAUs  fracture  at  the  icrht.  Imiiactioii  is  almost  always  p 
present  in  these  cases,  ko  tliere  is  no  risk  of  undue  mobility.  A 
simple  sling,  therefore,  ia  all  that  will  generally  be  necessary,  but 
%nietinies,  when  there  is  painful  spasm  of  the  flexors  of  the 
dngen,  relief  is  afforded  by  a  soft  splint  along  the  front  of  the 
h&od  and  forearm,  lightly  tied  on.  The  fracture  should  always  be 
set  as  soon  as  possible,  iu  one  of  the  waj's  to  be  described  later. 

(8.)  Fractured  Ribs,  When  ai)  accident  has  happened,  which  F 
ID  the  nature  of  things  might  have  caused  one  or  more  ribs  to  ^ 
give  way,  and  the  injured  person  complains  of  a  stabbing  pain  or 
"  catch  "  in  the  breath,  on  inspiration,  with  other  signs  of  em- 
bamssment  of  the  breathing  movements,  it  will  not  be  necessary 
in  the  first  instance  to  distinguish  whether  there  has  been  a 
bmiaing  or  an  actual  fracture  of  the  thoracic  walls.  In  the 
majority  of  cases  it  will  be  found  that  immediate  relief  is  atforded 
by  placing  the  hands  on  either  side  of  the  chest,  and  compressing 
Uie  thorax  walls  gently,  but  firmly.  Very  often  the  patient  will 
have  found  this  out,  and  may  even  have  tied  his  scarf  tightly 
round  his  body.  Until  a  more  complete  support  can  be  given  to 
the  thorax  by  strapping  and  bandaging,  something  in  the  way  of 
s  scarf  or  towel  must  be  tied  round  the  chest  with  the  tightness 
which  will  give  the  greatest  amount  of  relief 

A  patient  witli  broken  ribs  (as  in  tiie  huntiug  field)  may  thus 
be  able  to  get  home  without  much  suifering,  but  he  should  be 
cautioned  against  any  movement  which  would  require  any  but 
tbe  shallowest  respiration,  for  though  he  may  be  comfortable 
enough  so  long  as  the  diaphragm  aloue  is  concerned  in  the 
performance  of  breathing,  his  pain  would  be  much  aggravated 
by  any  effort  which  would  bring  the  cliest  walls  into  play. 

(9.)  Fractured  Spine.     Whenever,  or  under  whatever  circum-  b 
stances  t^e  back  appears  to  be  broken,  no  question  of  splinting 
can  aiiae,  but  the  harm,  or  rather  the  disaster,  which  mny  be 
wraucht  by  rough  or  careless  handling,  cannot  be  too  thoroughly 


The  symptoms  of  fractured  spine  being  present,  the  injured 
peTMU  should  be  placed  iu  the  supine,  or  which  is  generally 
bett«r,  ID  the  prone,  position  on  the  ground,  with  the  trunk  as 
straight  as  it  can  be  gently  put.  In  the  absence  of  a  stretcher,  a 
gate,  hurdle,  shutter,  or  some  other  rigid   platform    should  be 
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procured,  and  placed  close  to  the  patient,  who  must  be  placed  on 
it  with  the  least  possible  alteration  of  position.  (For  the  methods 
of  transportation,  see  page  146.) 

(10.)  Fractured  Pelvis,  This  may  occur  from  a  fall,  but  in 
most  cases  the  cause  will  be  the  passage  of  some  crushing  weight, 
as  the  wheels  of  a  waggon.  Little  requires  to  be  done  in  the 
first  instance  ;  but  relief  may  be  given  by  tying  a  broad  scarf  or 
belt  round  the  pelvis,  and  the  patient  must  be  quickly  placed  on  a 
stretcher  or  its  substitute.  It  sometimes  happens  that  even  after 
a  most  severe  injury  to  the  pelvis,  the  patient  is  able  to  walk 
after  a  fashion,  but  this  must  never  be  allowed  when  there  is 
evidence  that  a  weight  sufficient  to  fracture  the  pelvic  girdle  has 
passed  over  the  body. 

(11.)  Fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  Thigh-bane  : — 1.  Firacture 
in  old  people.  This  will  only  require  that  tlie  patient  be 
moved  with  gentleness;  no  other  precautions  are  necessary. 
2.  Fracture  with  violence,  and  injury  to  the  softer  parts 
around.  This  will  usually  be  extra-capsular,  and  generally 
occurs  in  adults.  In  any  case  precautions  must  be  taken  to 
prevent  further  damage  in  removal ;  these,  however,  will  be 
practically  the  same  as  are  required  in  the  following  case. 

(12.)  Fracture  of  the  shaft  of  the  Femur.  In  consequence  of 
the  length  and  strength  of  this  bone,  its  fracture  may  be  attended 
with  great  disorganisation  of  the  surrounding  parts,  and  the 
injury  is  very  easily  made  more  serious  still  by  rough  or  unskUfnl 
handling.  In  these  cases  the  principal  difficulty  is  that  of 
transport,  and  the  reader  has  only  to  imagine  what  might  be 
tlie  consequences  of  ill-adviseil  efforts  to  move  a  heavy  man 
with  his  thi«;h  broken  in  the  middle  and  unsupported,  to  see  at 
once  that  no  attempt  should  be  made  to  move  an  adult  thus 
injured  till  the  limb  has  been  rendered  fairly  stiff  by  improvised 
s^)linting.  The  end  desired  is  practically  to  make  the  patient's 
body  rigid  from  the  armpit  to  the  ankle,  so  as  to  prevent  all  risk  of 
a  bending  or  buckling  up  of  the  broken  ends  of  the  bone,  which 
would  otherwise  readily  occur.  The  patient  should  be  kept  lying 
absolutely  flat  on  the  back,  and  search  should  be  made  for  some* 
thing  long  and  strong  enough  to  serve  as  a  "  girder  "  to  run  the 
whole  length  of  the  body  (a  rifle  or  a  broomstick  will  do 
admirably).    This  must  then  be  kid  along  the  injured  side,  the 
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top  going  beiictath  tlie  axilla,  and  tlie  limb  sliould  be  very  gently 
stnughteoeil,  since  by  tliis  time  it  will  probably  liave  become 
much  abducted,  and  rotated  outwards.  Theji  witli  numerous 
handlterchiefa,  toweU,  etc.,  this  long  splint  mu^it  be  faslenetl  on, 
passing  the  bandages  round  the  tliontx  and  pelvis.  Along  the 
inner  §ide  of  the  leg,  a  Bhort  splint,  say  an  nmbrella,  sliouldthen 
be  placed,  and  a  back  splint  of  thin  board,  or  stiff  paper  folded, 
may  be  placed  along  the  back  of  the  thigh.  These  supports  must 
then  be  fastened  round  the  thigh,  leg,  and  foot,  as  can  best  be 
managed.  Finally,  the  injured  limb  mu.st  be  tied  to  the  sound 
OD8  in  two  or  three  places. 

If  these  proceedings  liave  been  thoroughly  carried  out,  it  should 
be  possible,  although  it  would  be  unwise,  to  carry  the  patient 
simply  by  the  head  and  heels,  without  any  bending, 

(13.)  Fracture  near  the  knee  joint.  Here  the  risk  of  injury  is  '-'^  "■ 
Tery  much  less,  and  one  of  two  plans  may  be  adopted.  If  the 
limb  is  lying  fairly  straight,  an  inside  and  an  outside  aplint,  aa 
two  walking  sticks,  should  be  tied  on  with  several  handkerchiefs, 
avoiding  the  actual  seat  of  fracture  ;  or  what  will  be  found  more 
comfortable,  especially  if  the  limb  be  bent,  will  be  to  place  beneath 
the  joint  a  thick  pillow  or  other  support,  keeping  it  in  the  flexed 
IHwitiori  with  a  few  bandages  tied  round  all. 

(14.)  ill  a  fractured  Patella,  the  great  indication  is  to  avoid  ^'  '* 
increased  separation  of  the  fragments  and  further  damage  to  the 
knse  jiiint  beneath.    This  will  best  be  done  by  a  strong  back 
»plint  of  umbrellas,  boarding,  etc.,  running  the  whole  length  of  the 
thigh  and  leg,  and  tied  ou  firmly  with  handkerchief. 

(l  3.)  Fractures  of  one  or  both  bones  of  the  leg  generally  occur  Ot  ti 
from  direct  violence,  and  because  the  skin  is  so  thin  over  the  shin 
bone  they  are  very  apt  to  become  secondarily  compound,  and 
may  be  so  fi^^m  the  beginning.  *  These  fractures  are  thus  often 
extremely  severe  injuries,  and  require  much  care  and  gentleness 
to  handling.  If  the  limb  be  very  much  crushed,  with  comminu- 
tioD  of  tlie  bones,  whether  the  fracture  be   compound  or   not, 

*  It  would  be  DDDecauiry  to  idil  that  Id  all  cmm  of  fncture  of  the  lowar 
llnti  ne  tS>irt  ihuuld  ever  be  m&da  to  bo&r  the  weight  of  the  bod;  dd  tbe  leg, 
wen  it  Diit  thkt  llio  proceedinj;  i<  of  ooiut>at  occurreDce,  whether  xij  iia- 
pTOTlHd  iplint  hu  been  pat  on  ot  not.  with  tbe  ineviUble  c 
paal  HMithmftl  duiuge. 
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probably  the  best  plan  will  be  to  take  a  soft  pillow  and  anrnngB 
the  stuffing  so  as  to  form  a  trough,  lay  the  limb  in  it,  and  tie  it 
up  with  soft  bandages.  In  slighter  cases,  splints  long  enough  to 
reach  below  the  feet  must  be  put  on  both  the  outer  and  inner 
sides,  or  on  the  outer  one  only.  (See  Fig.  86.)  If  the  boot  can  be 
easily  taken  off,  as  by  cutting  up  the  side  springs  or  laces,  this 
should  be  done,  but  it  should  be  left  alone  if  it  seems  that 
removal  could  cause  the  slightest  damage. 

(16.)  In  Fotts  fracture  with  dislocation  at  the  ankle  joint,  it 
will  be  unwise  to  use  any  force  to  rectify  the  deformity,  which 
will  often  be  considerable.  The  boot  should  be  cut  off,  and  a 
splint,  extending  from  the  knee  to  below  the  foot,  should  be  put 
on  the  inner  or  the  outer  side,  as  seems  best,  with  handker- 
chiefs. The  foot  should  be  placed  in  as  nearly  a  natural  position 
as  it  will  readily  come  to. 

Finally,  in  those  cases  of  compound  dislocation  of  the  ankle, 
or  of  a  general  crush  of  the  parts  about  the  foot,  caused  by  great 
violence,  little  can  be  done,  except  to  tie  the  parts  up  in  a  pillow, 
or  to  use  such  other  materials  for  soft  support,  as  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case  will  admit  of. 

Method  of  transport  of  cases  of  fracture,  and  precautions  to 
be  taken  therein: — 

In  military  surgery  it  naturally  happens  that  great  stress  is  laid 
upon  the  best  ways  of  moving  people,  helpless  from  injury, 
whether  through  fracture  or  otherwise.  A  regular  stretcher  drili 
is  laid  down,  and  other  plans  for  lifting  and  carrying  are  carefully 
considered. 

But  in  civil  practice,  and  in  connection  with  the  proper  work  of 
house  surgeons  and  dressers,  elaborate  descriptions  of  the  different 
kinds  of  stretchers  and  of  kindred  details  would  be  out  of  place; 
still,  it  is  desirable  that  all  civilian  dressers,  surgeons,  or  porters, 
who  have  to  do  with  helpless  people,  should  have  some  acquaint- 
ance with  the  best  ways  of  lifting  and  moving  them,  and  one  or 
two  of  these  ways  will  here  be  mentioned,  supposing  always  that 
the  injured  person  is  unable  to  walk  at  all.  (The  case  of  children 
need  not  here  occupy  our  time). 

If  two  people  only,  A  and  B,  are  available  for  the  transport, 
and  the  person  is  able  to  sit  up  a  little,  the  best  way  to  manage 
will  be  for  them  to  make  a  "  sedan  chair  *'  by  crossing  their  arma. 
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Of  this  "  chair  "  there  are  three  pattema,  but  one  ouly  is  figured 
hwe,  because  it  is  the  best  to  use  generally. 

In  the  fint  of  the  other  two  plans,  the  fingers  of  the  right  \ 
hand  of  A,  and  the  left  hand  of  fi  are  interlocked  to  form  a  seat, 
while  A's  left  hand  is  placed  on  B's  shoulder,  and  vice  versa,  to 
make  a  back  support 

In  the  second  plan  both  A's,  and  one  of  B's  hands  are  joined 
to  form  a  triangular  seat,  and  B's  other  hand  restson  A's  shoulder, 
fonning  a  chair  back. 

But  the  third  way  figured  here  (Fig.  88)  is  the  best,  where  Th*  Ixat  way 


Fig.  88. — Hands  forming  a  Sedan  Vkair. 
both  pairs  of  hands  are  used,  locked  together  to  form  a  seat,  and 
where  the  patient  supports  himself  by  his  hands  placed  upon 
the  bearers'  shoulders. 

If  the  patient  be  quite  helpless  or  senseless,  whether  he  has  to  To  lifi  > 
be    carried   any  distance,    or  baa  ouly  to   be  lifted  on   to  a  l*"*^  ^ 
stretcher,  or  bed,  the  assistance  of  three  people  is  desirable^  two,  '^ 
A  and  B  to  do  tlie  liftiug,  and  the  third,  C,  to  look  after  the 
tnjored  limb  aud  the  patient  generally. 

A  and  B  take  up  a  position  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  patient, 
near  bis  haunch  bones,  facing  each  other ;  they  then  stoop  down, 
and  each  gradually  gets  one  hand  uuder  his  back,  near  the 
aboulder  blades,  till  they  meet  and  are  clasped  ;  the  other  hands 
are  then  passed  and  locked  under  the  breech. 

Having  secured  a  firm  grasp  they  rise  together  from  the  stot^ 
ing  posture  with  the  patient,  and  are  ready  to  move.  It  is  not 
•dvisabie  that  A  and  B  should  kneel,  uuleas  they  cannot  stoop 
low  enough,  but  if  one  does,  both  should. 
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A  patient  lirted  id  tliis  w&y  can  reaiUty  be  placed  on  a  bed,  or 
be  lowered  on  to  a  stretcher  for  more  convenient  carriage.  In 
lifting  a  Btretcber  the  taller  of  the  bearers  should  go  to  the  head, 
and  shonid  give  the  directions  as  to  the  time  of  lifting,  etc.  The 
head  should  always  be  lifted  a  little  before,  and  lowered  a  little 
after  the  feet,  In  carrying  any  one  on  a  stretcher,  the  bearers 
should  not  keep  step,  but  the  left  foot  of  the  one  must  be  put 
forward  with  the  right  of  the  other,  to  avoid  swaying.* 
i»  With  regard  to  conveyance  in  cabs,  a  four-wheeler  is  much 
better  than  a  hansom.  If  the  injury  ha  very  severe  the  patient 
ahould  be  lying  down  if  possible,  either  from  seat  to  seat,  or  if 
that  space  is  insufficient,  a  stretcher  may  be  laid  across  the 
floor  of  the  cab,  both  doors  being  opened. 

When  0.  patient  has  been  brought  to  the  bedside,  it  will 
generally  be  found  convenient  to  remove  the  boots  and  onter 
clothing  as  he  lies  on  the  stretcher,  and  then  to  lift  him  on  to  the 
bed,  as  described  above,  when  the  removal  of  the  clothes  may  be 
completed  at  leisure. 

Of  the  diagnosis  f/fractures. 
*  But  few  words  need  be  said  on  this  poiut  beyond  what  is  to  fa 
found  in  any  surgical  text  book,  to  which  the  reader  is  refen 
for  an  enumeration  of  the  classical  and  orthodox  bij^s  of  fractu 
They  may,  any  or  all  of  them,  be  absent,  but  the  cases  will  1 
few  in  which  a  general  knowledge  of  anatomy,  guided  by  comm 
sense,  will  not  enable  the  surgeon  to  decide  whether  a  bone  I 
broken  or  not.  Doubtful  cases,  however,  do  sometimes  happe>4 
on  the  one  hand  the  fracture  may  cause  so  little  displacemeal,  • 
and  the  other  symptoms  may  be  so  slight  that  the  condition  ia 
overlooked,  while  on  the  other,  the  injury  to  the  vessels  and  soft 
parts,  and  the  swelling  therefrom  may  be  so  great,  aa  to  mask  t 
condition  of  the  bones. 

In  the  first  case  no  great  harm  will  come  of  the  failure  t 
detect  the  break,  and  in  the  second  the  question  will  be  clei 
up  when  the  swelling  subsides  ;  but  in  all  c 


>nly  one  rule  to  follow,  namely,  to  treat 
e  present- 


the  c 
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as  if  a  fracture  were  known  to  be  p 


*  We  hmTe  not  tbought  it  net 
■tnbdicr  drill,  when  the  Uaren 
daUea  ihuply  dcGnad,  for  tha 
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II. — Of  Feactuee  Beds. 

There  are  certain  poiDts  to  be  looked  to  with  regard  to  the  bed  Fraotnro  b«di. 
on  which  a  patient  with  a  fractured  limb  will  have  to  lie,  and 
inasmuch  as  it  is  probable  that  once  there,  any  further  move- 
ment will  be  hurtful,  they  should  be  considered  and  met  b^ore 
the  patient  is  placed  on  it 

The  essential  qualities  which  the  bed  should  possess  are,  that 
there  should  be  nowhere  any  "  sagging,"  or  possibility  of  giving 
way,  that  the  surface  should  be  evenly  smooth  and  comfortably 
elastic,  and  that  the  foot  of  the  mattress  should  be  somewhat 
higher  than  the  head. 

In  practice  it  will  be  found  that  very  few  bedsteads  fulfil  these  Kviu  of 
requirements,  even  the  best  (the  wire-woven  beds,  or  those  with  ^^^, 
interlaced  iron  bands),  will  allow  of  a  certain  giving  way  where 
the  greatest  weight  of  the  body  comes,  while  it  is  obvious  that  this 
must  occur  to  a  much  greater  extent  in  sacking,  or  sofa  spring  beds. 
The  evils  of  this  yielding  and  formation  of  a  hollow  under  the 
patient  are  not  so  apparent  at  first  as  they  afterwards  become  ; 
the  patient  gradually  slips  down,  the  head  and  shoulders  are 
pushed  forward,  and  the  heels  come  up,  until,  instead  of  lying  in 
a  straight  line,  the  body  forms  two  sides  of  a  triangle,  the  apex  of 
which  is  at  the  ischial  tuberosities,  to  the  grievous  alteration  of 
the  parts  about  the  seat  of  fracture,  and  to  the  great  risk  of  the 
formation  of  bed  sores. 

Fortunately  the  remedy  is  easy,  and  involves  no  apparatus ;  How 
all  that  is  required  is  a  light  wooden  frame  placed  on  the  bed-  ^^^^^^^^ 
stead,  underneath  the  mattress,  or  even  a  sufficient  number  of 
light  boards  placed  across  will  do.  If  the  mattresses  are  of  the 
kind  to  be  described  directly,  no  discomfort  will  be  felt  after  a 
ver}'  little  time  from  the  rigidity  of  these  boards,  even  by  those 
who  are  accustomed  to  lie  softly,  while  they  are  quite  as  efficient 
as  any  si)ecial  bedsteads  that  have  ever  been  devised. 

A  big  bed  is  a  big  misfortune  in  all  cases  of  sickness,  but  SIm  of  bed. 
especially  in  fractures.     The  best  size  is  that  of  the  ordinary 
single  bed,  as  found  in  hospitak  and  elsewhere,  namely  6  ft.  6  in.  by 
3  ft.  6  in.  or  4  ft 

It  is  a  matter  of  great  importance  that  the  mattresses  inMattreiMt 
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fracture  cases  slioiild  possess  the  qualities  of  smoothness  and 
elasticity  in  perfection,  and  for  this  reason  any  form  of  "  bed," 
either  of  feathers  or  any  other  material,  is  quite  inadmissable. 
Flock  mattressea  are  objectionable,  as,  even  if  they  are  well 
made,  they  tend  in  time  to  fomi  knots  or  lumps.  The  best  com- 
bination of  all  is  a  straw  palliasse,  and  over  that,  one  or  two 
horse-hair  mattresses,  S^m.  to  4in.  thick.*  Over  the  mattress 
one  blanket  is  generally  found  useful.  The  sheets,  etc.,  requira 
no  particular  directions,  save  that  if  a  draw-sheet  and  macintosh  I 
are  required,  they  should  be  arranged  before  the  patient  is  put  ti 
bed. 

In  cases  of  fracture  of  the  lower  extremities,  or  of  the  spin^^ 
all  pillows,  bolsters,  etc.,  are  harmful,  except  the  merest  cushion  7 
beneath  the  head,  at  any  rate  in  the  early  stages  of  union  ;  and  J 
if  the  patient  can  be  persuaded  to  submit  to  lying  thus  quite  flal^a 
it  will  not  produce  discomfort  after  the  tirst  day  or  two.  It  ii 
not  always  easy  to  get  this  submission,  but  in  any  case  tbi 
pillows  should  be  small  and  Brm,  and  covered  with  se 
slips. 

The  bed  being  ready,  the  patient,  if  completely  disabled,  I 
should  be  very  gently  lifted  on  to  it ;  the  clothing  should 
be  removed,  cutting  off  the  boots  and  ripping  up  the  seams  of  the 
clothes,  if  this  has  not  been  done  before.  It  is  superfluous  perhaps 
to  remind  the  reader  that  the  sound  arm  or  leg  is  the  one  which 
should  first  be  slipped  out  of  the  sleeve  or  trouser.  As  a  rule, 
everything  iu  the  shape  of  temporary  splints  may  now  be  taken 
off  and  the  limb  should  be  placed  in  the  most  natural  position  tn 
which  it  will  easily  lie,  on  a  pillow  fashioned  into  a  kind  of  trongh. 
Sandbags  are  very  often  usefid  in  restraining  spasmodic  move- 
ments or  in  steadying  the  limb.  All  pressure  of  the  bedclothes 
must  be  taken  off  by  a  regular  cradle,  or  one  improvised  out  of 
Rome  such  thing  as  a  bandbox  split  open.  Lint  dipped  in  some 
evaporating  lotion  may  then  be  applied  to  the  surface  of  the 
fractured  limb.  If  the  case  be  a  severe  one,  e9i>ecially  if  then 
be  mnch  spasm,  a  hypodennic  injection  of  morjihia  will  now  be 
found  extremely  useful. 
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CHAPTER   XIIL 


OF  THE  PERMANENT  SETTING  OF  FRACTURES  CON- 
SIDERED  GENERALLY,  AND  ESPECIALLY  OF 
FRACTURES  OF  THE  BONES  OF  THE  FACE, 
UPPER  EXTREMITIES,   AND  SPINE. 


I. — General  Considerations. 

We  have  now  to  consider  this  most  important  branch  of  the  General  oon* 
surgical  craft,  a  branch  in  which  failure  brings  discredit  and  ■id«'***on«« 
blame  oat  of  all  proportion  to  the  credit  earned  by  even  a 
perfect  adjustment,  and  though  tlie  blame  is  often  unjustly 
bestowed,  it  must  be  confessed  that  not  seldom,  carelessness,  or 
want  of  attention  to  details,  or  neglect  of  opportunities  for 
experience,  have  permanently  condemned  many  an  unhappy 
patient  to  an  ungainly,  or  partially  useless  limb. 

Students  in  Loudon  hospitals  certainly  should  not  complain  of 
lack  of  opportunities  for  practice,  for  in  all,  we  believe,  it  is  the 
custom  to  leave  the  setting  of  ordinary  fractures  to  the  house 
surgeons  and  dressers,  and  the  experience  they  thus  gain  is  one  of 
the  most  valuable  results  of  holding  such  appointments. 

No  pains  should  be  sx)ared  to  get  the  adjustment  of  the  bones  imporUnoe  of 
to  a  nicety ;  makeshifts  of  all  kinds  should  be  avoided ;  the  splints,  **7^J[^ 
cradles,  etc.,  should  be  of  just  the  kind  and  size  required ;  the 
padding,  elastic,  firm  and  neat ;  the  whole  arrangement,  in  short, 
should  be  workmanlike  and  pleasing  to  the  surgical  eye.  Nothing 
betrays  the  character  of  the  work  of  the  house  surgeon  and  his 
subordinates  more  surely  than  the  appearance  of  the  fracture  cases 
in  his  wards ;  in  one  ward  the  clothes  may  be  thrown  off  any  case 
of,  say,  a  broken  1^,  with  the  certainty  of  finding  the  limb  swinging 
free  of  the  bed,  with  the  heel  well  down,  the  splints,  straps,  etc., 
symmetrical,  and  the  whole  thing  looking  **  like  a  picture ; "  while  in 
another  a  similar  inspection  will  show,  perhaps,  that  the  bandages 
have  not  been  looked  at  for  days,  and  have  been  pulled  about 
by  the  patient  in  his  efforts  to  scratch,  until  the  limb,  loosened 
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from  the  epiint,  lias  alewed  itself  b&lf  round,  and  there  lies  witJi 
the  toes  "  pointing  "  (i.e.,  with  the  foot  extended),  and  tiie  heel  a 
conpte  of  inches  away  from  the  foot-piece.  Id  both  cases,  donbt- 
less,  the  bones  nill  unite,  but  with  what  a  difference  to  the  earn- 
iug  power  of  the  patient,  for  tnontlis  at  least — for  life  perhaps ! 

We  propose  to  consider  the  moat  important  fractures,  and  tlM 
methods  commoiily  in  use  for  setting  them,  seriatim.  In  sodoii 
we  shall  not  be  able,  nor  wishful,  to  mention  the  endless  smi 
variations  and  "  dodges  "  for  setting  brokeu  bones,  whose  number 
is  being  added  to  every  day,  but  shall  confine  ourselves  to  those 
ways  which  are  in  most  general  use,  and  iiave  stood  the  test  of  tiiDe. 
°  Wliat  is  the  best  time  for  putting  up  a  fracture  ?  Other  things 
being  equal,  probably  the  answer  should  be  as  soon  as  possible  after 
it  lias  liappeued.  Swelling,  and  muscular  spasm  to  a  great  extent, 
are  thus  dimiui^iied  or  avoided.  But  cases  not  iufrequently 
happen,  in  which  the  old  fashion  of  allowing  some  days  to  elapse, 
and  the  swelling  to  subside  de/ore  adjusting  the  fragments,  may 
be  advantageously  fullowed.  Such  cases  are  those  in  which  there 
has  been  much  comminution  and  extravasation,  with  little  spasoi . 
Here,  at  first,  it  would  be  sometimes  almost  impossible,  properly 
to  adjust  the  fragments  i  but  if  tlie  Itmb  lie  on  a  pillow,  with 
sandbags,  for  a  week  or  so,  the  blood  will  have  been  absorbed 
a  great  extent,  and  the  position  of  affairs  can  be  more  exacll] 
aswertained. 

It  must  never  be  forgotten  that  a  limb  which  is  the  seat  of 
fracture,  is  one  with  its  circulation  much  embarrassed,  especially 
in  the  way  of  the  return  of  venous  blood.  Under  certain  cunditioiu 
of  lowered  vitality,  it  needs  only  a  slight  increase  of  tiiis  embarra»> 
ment,  as  by  some  unwise  pressure  or  constriction  by  bandages  or 
strapping, and  the  border  linebetneeu  Hfeauddeatb, between  merely 
bruised  and  gangrenous  tissues,  may  be  passed.  This  gangrene  may 
be  local  and  limited,  but  it  may  also  a&iume  that  fierce  and  illimit- 
able character  which  characterises  tlie  true  spreading  gangrene,  and 
causes  itbe  one  of  the  most  dramatic  of  all  surgical  conditions.  Here 
there  is  no  attempt  at  arrest  from  first  to  last;  confined  to  a  finger 
one  day,  in  twenty-four  hours  the  whole  limb  may  be  dead,  and 
twelve  hours  later,  tliat  peculiar  empli)semiitous  crackling  wliich 
indicates  decomposition  beneath  tlie  skin,  may  be  felt  from  the 
neck  to  the  pelvis.     It  is  not  our  puri^ose  here  to  discuss  the 
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pathology  of  this  very  interesting  condition,  nor  do  we  assert  that 
tight  bandaging  is  more  than  one  of  many  factors  in  a  given  case; 
the  general  constitution,  the  nature  of  the  injury,  and  other 
causes,  all  bear  their  part ;  still  it  is  certain  that  cases  occur,  and 
that  but  too  frequently,  in  which  a  careless  or  ill-considered  con- 
striction has  been  the  effective  cause  of  a  traumatic  gangrene, 
which  would  not  otherwise  have  occurred.  In  such  a  case,  grave 
indeed  is  the  responsibility  of  the  surgeon. 

Sir  James  Paget  relates*  how  a  piece  of  strapping  placed  round 
a  thigh,  above  an  operation  wound,  and  overlooked  for  two  days, 
was  the  cause  of  a  condition  of  affairs  not  very  different  from 
that  above  described  ;  and  to  the  eloquent  remarks  of  that  great 
surgeon  the  reader  is  referred. 

Adhesive  strapping,  it  may  be  mentioned  in  passing,  unless  the  PrecMition 
material  be  spread  on  leather,  always  requires  careful  application  necawary  in 
when  used  for  limbs ;  it  is  unyielding  and  very  strong,  and  often  strapping 
the  temptation  to  forcibly  fasten  a  limb  down  to  the  splint  in 
good  position  leads  to  a  dangerous  amount  of  compression. 
Properly  employed  it  is  extremely  useful  in  fracture  cases ;  it 
should,  however,  never  be  put  round  the  limb  alone,  but  always 
round  the  limb  and  splint  together,  and  should  rarely  be  put 
directly  on  to  the  skin  without  a  layer  of  lint  intervening. 
Even  if  undue  tightness  does  not  produce  death  of  the  tissues,  in 
many  ways  it  is  harmful  It  gives  pain  and  aggravates  spasm, 
while  almost  certainly,  it  is  a  cause  of  those  cases  of  delayed 
anion  which  give  so  much  annoyance  and  disappointment.  The 
reparative  processes  cannot  be  expected  to  go  on  quickly  when  the 
venous  blood  remains,  perhaps  for  days,  in  engorged  channels,  and 
the  lymph  canalicular  system  is  distended  to  bursting. 


II. — Of  Fbactures  of  the  Bones  of  the  Face  and  of  the  FractoPM  oon- 
Upper  Extremity,  and  of  their  Setting  ;  and  of  ^S^^^^ting  of 
Fractures  of  the  Spine.  the  vrntiam 

Idndfl. 

IVaciur&8  qf  the  skull.    The  concussion  and  other  results  to  Of  the  dnilL 
tlie  cerebrum  which  follow  upon  such  injuries  to  the  head,  as 

*  CUnical  Lecture,  1875,  p.  60.  The  whole  lecture  (on  "  The  Calamitiet  of 
Huigery  **)  ihould  be  read  by  every  hoepital  dreiier  before  he  begins  lii«  work 
in  tho  wardc 
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fractures  of  the  Teitez,  or  die  faue  of  die  akall,aie  nmnkipied 
in  die  cbapter  on  rorpn]  emetgeoae^  and  anee  die  aajor 
operadonB  of  tuephinhtfc  or  dentiBg  do  not  oobm  widiin  die 
80ope  of  tins  book,  diese  fcncimefr  maj  be  at  ooee  Hiwiiwed  as 
reqniring  no  mechanical  treatment.  The  reader,  howefer,  maj 
be  reminded  of  the  extzeme  ease  with  which  effbsion  beneadi 
the  scalp  may  be  mistaken  for  a  depreased  fraetore  of  die  skoD. 
Orer  and  orer  again,  sox^geons  £dl  into  the  trap,  and  are  eon- 
rincedthat  the  depression  is  real,  though  thejr  haTebeendeoared 
befora  Firm  pressore  in  the  wnddle,  not  at  the  tides  of  the 
tnmonr,  will  enable  the  finger  to  feel  the  bone  nndistnibed  bdow, 
and  it  is  to  be  noted  that  a  real  depressed  fraetore  is  nefor  mis- 
taken for  a  hematoma,*  an  injniy  to  be  considered  late,  under 
the  heading  of  braises. 
Of  Um  damI  Fractnres  of  the  nasal  bones  are  common  enough  in  surgical 
^^^^^  practice,  and  a  lifelong  disfigurement,  at  the  least  a  per- 
manent annoyance,  is  the  result  of  neglecting  to  remedy  the 
displacement  of  the  bones.  In  these  injuries  either  the  nasal  bones 
themselves,  or  their  cartilages,  or  the  septum  narium,  or  all  of 
these  structures,  are  displaced  or  broken.  The  first  point  to  bear 
in  mind  is,  that  the  sooner  the  parts  displaced  are  put  into 
position,  the  better  and  easier  that  restoration  will  be.  The 
swelling  may  be  very  troublesome;  to  reduce  it,  hot  fomentations 
will  be  found  most  useful.  Leeches  have  been  recommettded, 
but  for  obvious  reasons  they  can  only  be  used  very  sparingly  to 
the  outside  of  the  nose. 

In  all  cases  the  line  of  treatment  is  a  simple  one.  The  dis- 
placed or  depressed  bones  must  be  lifted  into  place  again  by 
manipulation,  with  such  an  instrument  as  a  stifi  steel  director, 
inserted  into  the  nostril ;  once  replaced,  they  will  generally 
remain  in  iiosition,  if  not  they  must  be  kept  there  by  plugs  of 
lint  or  cotton,  soaked  in  carbolised  oil. 

Displacomont  of  the  cartilages  is  more  obstinate  than  that  of 
the  Imnes,  and  generally  requires  careful  plugging  with  pledgets 


*  Tli«»  Aoo«nt«(l  cauM  of  th«  d«c«ptiT«  fueling  of  depretdon  b  that  tliera  is 

a  flag  of  flhniMHia  nkat«rial  round  the  edg«  of  th«  eflfajnon.    This  b  oertainly 

ntijt  MS  and  th«  explanaUon  ia  not  xvj  tatiafaetory.    We  are  inoUned 

^bttte  it  in  paK  tK>  defective  tactile  edooation,  combined  with  a  innntal 

ooQon  la  the  eeneation  of  two  objects  when  only  one  is  present^  if 

A  with  the  fiagen  oroaeed  over  each  other. 
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of  lint,  frequently  changed,  to  cure  the  deformity.  This  is 
especially  true  of  Hisplacemeiit  of  the  septum,  causing  obetruction 
to  the  respiration  through  one  nostril,  catarrh  of  the  mucous 
membrane,  etc.  In  these  cases  the  septiim  must  first  be 
straightened  with  an  ordinary  pair  of  dressing  forceps,  or  if  they 
ate  at  hand,  with  the  flat  bladed  forceits  invented  by  Mr.  Adams, 
and  should  then  be  kept  in  its  place  by  appropriate  plugs. 

All  attempts  at  moulding  by  pads,  lint,  etc.,  placed  outside 
the  nose,  appear  to  be  useles.i,  but  a  carefully  moulded  gutta- 
percha "  cap  "  is  often  very  serviceable.  In  cases  of  old  standing 
deformity,  which  not  infrequently  prescut  themselves  for  treat- 
ment, it  is  probable  that  the  wearing  of  some  such  apparatus  as 
the  nasal  tmss  devised  by  Mr.  Adams,  would  be  of  considerable 
use.* 

Other  fractures  of  the  bones  of  the  face,  e.g.  of  the  sygoma.  the 
malar  bone,  etc.,  occur  so  rarely  in  practice,  and  differ  so  widely 
in  every  case,  that  it  would  he  but  lost  labour  to  lay  down  any 
general  rules  of  treatment. 

Fractnres  of  the  upper  alveolar  process,  with  more  or  less  of  Of  the  i^ 
the  body  of  the  maxilla,  occur  fnim  great  direct  violence,  lu  ^'"' 
some  cases,  where  thb  injury  Is  not  accompanied  by  general  dis- 
organisation of  the  face,  the  displaced  portion  of  bone  may  be 
readily  replaced  by  manipulation,  and  the  fragments  will,  as  a 
rtile,  stay  in  position  ;  if  not,  unless  the  teeth  of  the  lower  jaw 
can  be  made  to  serve  the  iiurpose,  an  interdental  splint  may  be 
fitsbioned  as  described  in  fractures  of  the  mandible,  or  the  teeth 
may  be  wired  together.     The  accident  is  a  very  rare  one. 

Fracture  of  the  lower  jaw,  on  the  contrary,  is  very  common,  and  9' ""  '■ 
occurs  with  very  varying  degrees  of  severity.  We  will  consider 
first  those  cases  which  may  be  satisfactorily  treated  by  the  general 
Borgeon,  who  does  not  clatm  to  poaseas  the  special  manipulative 
skiil  which  belongs  more  properly  to  those  who  have  giveu 
particular  attention  to  the  surgery  of  the  teeth  and  of  the 
Btructurea  connected  with  them. 

An   ordinary   fracture  of  the  jaw    occurs    commoidy    from 
direct   violence,  and  is  frequently    compound.      Provided   that 
does  not  take  place,  this  fact  does  not  so  materially 
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alter  the  process  of  union,  or  the  treatment,  as  is  generally  the 
case  in  compound  fractures,  and  the  fragments  as  a  rule  unite 
firmly  enough. 

In  most  cases  it  willjbe  suflicient  to  carefully  mould  a  gutta- 1 
perclia,  or  plastic  felt  spliut  to  the  outside  of  the  jaw,  as  shown  I 
in   Fig.  89,   and   to  .fix   it   with   a  firm   four-tailed  bandage,  | 


1 


FiQ.  S9.—MoultUd  Spliiit  /or  Lower  Jaw. 
(see  also  Pig.  61)  so  that  the  upper  teeth  may  fit  to  the  lower  I 
ones,  and  thua  serve  as  a  natural  splint.  I 

The  moulded  splint  should  be  fashioned  out  of  an  ohioug  pieMV 
of  guita-perclia  or  felt,  about  10  in.  by  5  in,  for  an  adult  mao^  I 
(the  size  will  of  course  vary),  and  must  be  cut  down  the  middle  I 
of  its  length,  except  for  about  three  inches  in  the  centre,  so  that  I 
it  is  [iractically  of  the  shape  of  the  ceutre  of  the  four-tailed  I 
bandage  which  has  been  before  described.  To  mould  and  apply  I 
it,  the  four  ends  thus  made  must  be  folded  up,  while  it  is  warm,  1 
exactly  as  the  bandage  is.  It  will  be  wise  to  cut  out  a  ]>apw  I 
shape  first  to  secure  an  exact  fit.  If  it  be  necessary,  as  for  tbs  \ 
dressing  of  a  wound  on  the  chin,  a  trap-door  may  be  cut  in  < 
the  splint. 

In  more  severe  cases,  additional  finnuesa  mny  be  attained  by 
fastening  together  the  unloosened  teeth  on  either  side  of  the 
fracture  with  stout  silver  wire  ;  this  with  cara  is  often  of  great 
service.  Again,  a  rough  interdental  splint  may  be  made  by  warm- 
ing and  moulding  a  mass  of  gutta-percha  of  about  the  size  of  one's 
thumb,  and  pressing  up  the  teeth  on  the  side  of  the  fracture  into  J 
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,  and  when  the  fragments  are  in  good  position  pressing  tbe 
whole  mass  upwards  afiainst  the  npper  teeth. 

Loosened  teeth  should  always  be  left  alone  unless  they  are 
obviously  shattered.  For  the  first  week  or  ten  days  all  food 
must  of  course  be  liquid,  and  for  the  first  day  or  two  it  will  gene- 
rally be  found  possible  to  get  nourisliment  enough  taken  through 
a  tube,  or  poured  in  at  the  corner  of  the  mouth.  But  the  patient 
will  soon  manage  to  suck  in  and  swallow  fluids,  and  later  on  soft 
semi-solid  food,  without  disturbance  of  the  fragments. 

Fractures  of  the  jaw  of  ordinary  severity,  and  which  do  not 
present  unusual  complications  of  displacement,  may  be  succeas- 
fiilly  treated  on  the  foregoing  lines.  Cases  however  will  present 
themselves  which  require  special  apparatus  and  special  mechanical 
knowledge  to  keep  the  fragments  in  good  position.  For  the 
following  account  of  the  management  of  such  fractures  we  are 
indebted  to  a  colleague,  Mr.  H.  Hayward. 

Of  the  Treatment  of  Severe  Fractures  of  the  Jaw 
I  BsQUiBiMa  Special  Afpahatus  for  Each  Case. 


I.    Of  FRACTtme  or  thr  Lowaa  Jaw. 

Until  1616  no  advunce  was  made  upon  bandagiDg  as  a  means  of  keeping  of  « 
%teadj  the  broken  ends  of  the  lower  jaw  ;  aboat  that  time  Maigaiync,  ^'*^*' 
Lonidaie,  and  otben,  auggesteU  tbe  pinna  of  tyinK  tbe  teeth  near  the 
fracture  together  with  silk  or  wire,  or  of  boring  holea  in  the  sJveolus  on 
either  ude  of  tbe  fracture,  and  then  tightly  twisting  up  wires  pasted 
tlnongh  them. 

The  next  distinct  odvanoe  in  this  direction  was  due  to  Lonsdale,  who 
employed  an  uppustns  with  a  concave  semicirctilar  ivory  groove  as  a  cup 
for  the  teeth  ;  this  was  fixed  to  a  curved  screw-bar,  eo  attached  to  a  lower 
padded  chin-pieec,  that  by  the  screwing  up  of  annt,  the  front  teeth  (if  any 
were  prteent)  were  ti^btly  pressed  od  tbeir  cutting  edges,  and  the  jnws 
fiwiul  up  to  the  teeth.  The  chief  objection  I  have  always  found  to 
Lonadale*!  splint  baa  been  its  liabilty  lo  catch  in  the  bedclothes,  nnd  lo  be 
dngged  ont  of  position  during  sleep,  and  in  any  cose  a  splint  mode  on 
this  principle  would  not  be  comfortable  or  trustwoithy  for  mouths  which 
w«te  edentulous,  or  where  molar  teeth  only  existed. 

NevertbeleM,  forcasei  of  great  displocement,  especially  if  the  fractures  are 
compound,  metal  cap  splints  can  be  made  (generally  silver  is  nsed)  which 
ai«  able  to  6t  the  t««th  and  gums  and  keep  the  fractured  ends  of  tbe  bones 
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iuid  the  te«th  (if  any)  in  absolute  apposition,  and  the  jaws  in  nonnml 
coaptnlioD,  but  for  this  Creatnient  to  be  mctxsxful,  the  atUimnent  of  an 
accaraie  mtidel  is  a  line  qad  turn. 

As  far  back  aa  1858  some  cams  oSreiy  serious  compound  fracture  of  the 
jaw  with  dispjoccment  come  under  ni;  care,  and  in  Air.  Chriatopber 
Heath's  work  on  Injuria  and  Diteata  of  the  Jate,  enough  is  tjuoted  from 
mj  notes  to  give  ii  fair  idea  of  (his  method  of  treatment. 

There  are  two  wn;a  in  which  aa  exact  model  ma;  be  procured. 

If  the  fractured  bone  can  be  held  in  accurate  position  while  the  model 
is  taken  in  wax,  carried  in  a  well  selected  dentist's  impreasiou  ttay,  audi 
as  is  used  for  modelling  far  artificial  teeth,  on  impressioa  maj  be  easily 
and  quickly  nuuie  which  will  do  quite  well  ;  but  if  there  is  mucli 
displncemeut  or  cdiiiminution,  or  if  the  jaw  presents  much  sweUing  and 
tendemesB,  the  forcible  retention  of  the  dispkced  parts  long  enough  to 
pontion  to  secure  a  good  mould,  is  not  possible,  and  the  leoood  plan 
■nust  be  resorted  lo< 

This  coosisU  of  laking  a  model  of  the  displaced  bone  a*Ui$,  and  theo 
altering  the  cast  from  it  by  sawing  it  In  pieces  and  again  uniting  these  id 
their  proper  position.  When  the  teeth  are  fairly  numerous  in  both  jaw^ 
this  task  will  be  rendered  much  easier  from  the  guides  which  the 
of  their  worn  surfaces  will  afford. 

The  fragments  thus  coapled  may  be  retained  in  place  with  melted 
beeswax,  and  then  a  solid  plaster  of  Paris  mould  may  be  made  upon 
which  dies  and  matrices  may  be  cast,  on  which  again  gold,  silrer,  or^ 
platinum  plales  can  be  struck  up  (Figs.  90,  91). 

To  6t  all  the  teeth  and  the  gums  for  about  one-third  or  to  half  an  indi 
below  the  teeth  on  the  tongue  and  lip  side,  this  cap  ehould  extend  back 
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Fio.  90.— 3fd*I  Cap  SpUnlfor  FractuTeil  Loictr  Jaw,  secn/rom  abott. 
10  far  as  to  fit  over  .it  least  the  farthest  back  tooth  which  is  embedded  in 
a  mispbiced  piece  of  Jhw.     If  the  fracture  is  compound,   several  bol«    i 
should  be  drilled  in  the  plate  in  those  situations  where  the  discharge  takes 

It  is  ofren  sufficient  to  place  this  cap  or  plate  in  the  mouth,  and 
steadily  press  up  the  teeth  into  their  proper  leoeplaclei,  and  U 
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'    OQUide  wiih  the  naual  "  four-tailed  "  bBudage  over  a  well-fitted  gaiia- 
percba  socket  nude  to  the  borizoQUl  ramus  of  the  jaw  after  it  has  been 


•eb  The  chief  adrantage  of  a  metal  plate  is  the  conipamtively  sinnll 
•pace  it  occupies  in  the  nioutli— tiie  sallraiy  glands  soon  ceue  to  be 
atiniulat«d  by  it. 

I  have  adopted  numerous  modifications,  commeDctng  in  18C0,  by  lining; 
the  meiAi  spiiots  withchainoiB  leather,  gutta-percha,  or  vulcanite.  But 
since  1862,  in  coses  where  there  were  either  but  few  teeth,  or  when  many 
were  loose,  or  when,  from  the  depressed  condition  of  the  patient,  medicines 
cw  liquid  food  were  frequently  necessary,  ur  when  an  excessive  fietid  dis- 
charge necessitated  repeated  disiufectauts,  I  have  used  interdental  splints  Inter-dental 
with  a  space  or  spaces  between  them  to  allow  either  of  tubes  to  feed  with  'I 
•oop,  or  la  wash  out  discharges. 

In  such  cases  spliats  have  to  be  made  and  fitted  to  each  jaw,  and  when 
the  correct  coaptation  has  been  secured,  the  two  pieces  can  be  joined 
together  by  vulcanite,  leaving  spaces  for  tubes  for  feeding  and  for  the  ose 
of  antiseptics.     As  the  author  of  this  work  has  stated,  (page  156)  gutta- 

^^      percha,  or  gum  resins,  may  be  used  as  temporary  interdental  splints,  very 

^L     conveniently,  particularly  in  yoimg  mouths. 

FlO.  02.~yukauiU  Inta-dtiiial  Splint. 

Pij.  9S  is  a  picture  of  the  first  interdental  splint  I  mode  in  1860  for  a 

patimt  with  compound  &acture  of  both  jawi  and  dlspUcement  of  the  teeth 

ia  Mch.     I  used  beeswax  to  take  the   first  imprtsiions,  cast  plasl«r  into 

IJmm,  Mt  tlie  fracture  by  cutting  through  the  plaster  and  fitting  the  teeth 


D^ 
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tugether,  bo  as  to  secure  the  noruiiU  bite,  mnking  a  Tulcnnite  socket  for 
each  JHw  au  get,  and  subaeq^iienlly,  when  comfortably  fitted,  uniliDg  them 
together.  In  severe  ca^ea,  at  least  one  aperture  between  the  splints  should 
be  Diode  to  pass  a  tube  for  food,  orBByrinfre  forwaahaa.  ijuch  Bpliota  ofwu 
require  no  band»jting,  but  if  neceswry,  a  four-tailed  bandajie  rany  be 
used,  or  a  chin  piece,  with  ihe  enda  sewn  together  at  the  back  of  the  neck. 
This  may  be  united  to  a  skull  cap  made  of  indianibber  webbing,  by  »^ 
rerticol  piece  in  front  of  the  ears.  It  is  rery  desirable  to  sew  hH  the  paFt%^ 
ns  the  knotd  in  tied  bandages  are  liable  to  become  loose  during  nleep, 
to  cause  pain  by  their  pressure  on  cutaneous  nerres,  and  thus  may  pro- 
duce unrest. 
Of  the  upper  ^radura  of  the  upper  jaw.  vHh  or  withoat  broken  or  displaced  te«th, 
_!*"■  are  of  much  more  frequent  occurrence  in  civil  practice  than  formerly,  due 

chiefly  to  football,  cricket  playing,  and  cycle  riding. 

The  treatment  of  such  cases  is  simiLir  to  and  simpler  than  that  of  fractuiw-J 
of  the  lower  jaw,  as  we  have  now  a  fixed  basis  for  an  interdental  splint,  ot 
one  fitting  only  to  the  teeth,  gums,  and  hard  palate.  The  greater  vnscutarity 
of  the  bones  and  soft  tissues  is  an  immense  advantage,  and  for  this  reason 
anyportions  of  bone  having  the  smallest  attachment  to  soft  parts  should  be 
replaced  in  their  normal  situations,  also  teeth  whose  fangs  are  broken 
their  sockets,  or  those  entirely  detached  should  bo  replaced  after  beiflg, 
thoroughly  cleansed  in  warm  wat«r  and  the  coagula  removed  from 
sockets.  The  recuperative  power  of  the  vascular  tissues  ia  so  great 
the  most  determined  eflbrt  should  be  wade  to  avoid  the  sacrifice  of  anj 
part  of  the  jaw,  alveolar  process,  or  tooth,  which  has  any  soft  tissue  con- 
nection. It  is,  therefore  especially  important  to  replace  the  disturbed 
bones  and  t«eth  as  soon  as  passible.  Care  must  be  taken  if  there  ia  much 
comminution,  not  to  pinch  any  soft  parts  between  the  broken  fragments 
in  replacing  them,  otherwise  much  pain,  swelling,  and  delayed  union 
will  result. 

When  the  fragments  have  been  satisfactorily  replaced,  a  gold,  silver, 
platinnm.  vulcanite,  gutta-percha,  or  gum  resin  splint,  or  a  metal  splint 
Ibed  with  gutla-percha  or  vulcanite,  modelled  as  already  described  for 
fractured  lower  jaw,  may  be  fitted,  if  necessary. 

Fracturts  of  the  Clavicle.  This  fracture  ia  stated  hf 
BtatisticianB  to  stand  fiftii  in  tlie  order  of  relative  frequency,  but 
it  is  probable  that  Ita  real  place  ia  higher.  The  error  (if  error  Jt 
be)  having  perhaps  arisen  from  the  tables  being  largely  dravu 
from  in-patient  records,  while  the  majority  of  these  fractures  are 
,  moy  of  treated  in  the  casualty  rooma  of  hoapitals,  and  may  never  come 
p*cc  ta  ypjijj  tjjgi,  books.  Moreover,  It  ia  certain  that  in  infants  the 
frwtnre  ia  often  not  recognised  or  treated  at  all. 


k. 

beiflg^H 
■  thoU^H 
tUiat^l 
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At  any  rate  the  injury  is  exceedingly  common,  and  every 
student  may  count  upon  seeing  a  sufficient  number  of  cases.  Yet 
there  is  no  fracture,  about  the  setting  of  which,  text-books  give 
more  deplorably  bewildering  and  contradictory  directions,  or 
about  which  the  student  is  apt  to  get  more  confused  the  more  he 
reads. 

The  great  points  of  difference  are,  first,  as  to  the  position  of  the 
arm,  especially  of  the  elbow  ;  second,  as  to  the  use  of  an  axillary 
pad  ;  third,  whether  some  set  form  of  apparatus,  or  strapping,  or 
bandaging,  is  best. 

Avoiding  any  discussion  of  the  mechanics  of  the  fracture,  at  the 
risk  of  seeming  dogmatic,  we  will  here  consider  those  few  methods 
of  setting  which  we  believe  will  be  best  for  the  student  to  learn 
and  the  surgeon  to  practice. 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  probably  only  one  way  in  which  the  Treatment  by 
fracture  can  be  treated  so  that  there  shall  be  no  permanent  ^^ 
deformity,  and  that  is  by  compelling  the  patient  to  lie  absolutely 
flat  and  still,  with  a  small  cushion  between  the  shoulders,  until 
there  is  sufficient  cohesion  of  the  fragments  to  prevent  any  displace- 
ment. For  this  at  least  a  fortnight  will  be  required,  and  no 
bandage  or  apparatus  of  any  kind  is  called  for  so  long  as  the 
position  is  maintained,  for  the  fragments  come  naturally  into  their 
places.  When  it  is  considered  safe  to  trust  to  their  cohesion,  the 
arm  must  be  fixed  for  a  week  or  two  in  some  one  of  the  wayB  to 
be  directly  described.  Few  indeed  will  be  the  instances  in  which 
the  patient  will  submit  to,  or  the  surgeon  advise,  so  irksome  a 
treatment,  but  it  may  happen  occasionally  that  perfect  83rmmetry 
and  grace  are  very  important  factors  in  social  life  or  happiness, 
and  for  such  patients  alone  will  the  game  be  worth  the  candle. 
In  most  cases  it  will,  on  the  contrary,  be  generally  undesirable  even 
to  confine  the  patient  to  bed  ;  the  fracture  must  therefore  be 
firmly  fixed  in  some  way  or  another,  even  though  absolute  appo- 
sition be  very  difficult  or  impossible  to  attain. 

Taking  the  case  of  the  common  fracture  in  the  middle  third  ;  Natme  of  the 
the  deformity  to  be  rectified  is,  when  the  patient  is  erect,  a  ^ 

downward  inward  and  backward  displacement  of  the  inner  end 
of  the  outer  fragment ;  the  shoulder  therefore  requires  to  be 
elevated  and  to  be  pressed  outwards  and  backwards  ;  while  to  fix 
the  parts  in  this  position,  the  arm  most  be  fastened  to  the  side. 

M 
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■"  To  attain  this  raising  of  the  slioulder,  all  anthoritiea  are  agreed 
that  the  elbow  must  be  weil  puahed  up  and  most  advise  that  a  pad 
should  be  placed  in  the  axilla  ;  but  whether  the  elbow  should  be 
carried  forward  across  the  chest,  or  should  remain  in  the  axillary 
Hue,  or  be  carried  backwards,  is  a  question  about  wliich  there  iB 
great  diversity  of  opinion. 

Cases  will  of  course  differ,  but  in  most  instances,  we  tliink,  it  is 
very  easy  to  show  that  the  arm,  if  earned  well  behind  the  axillary 
line  pulls  the  shoulder  back  with  it,  and  rectifies  the  deformi^ 
most  satisfactorily.  Any  method  then,  by  which  the  elbow  may  be 
pnshed  up,  carried  back,  and  kept  tliere  while  the  shonlder  is 
forced  outwards,  will  effect  in  most  cases  a  satisfactory  setting  of 
a  broken  clavicle. 

These  conditions  may  be  well  fulfiiled  with  a  moderately  broad 
roller  bandage,  and  with  a  wedge-shaped  axillary  pad  about  two 
And  a  half  inches  thick  at  its  base.*  This  latter  being  placed  iu  por- 
tion (pressure  on  the  axillary  plexus  being  carefully  avoided)  the 
iirm  isfixediti  the  line  which  best  reduces  the  deformity,  with  the 
ulbow  well  bock  and  pushed  up.  The  end  of  the  bandage  is  then 
fastened  round  the  arm  just  above  the  elbow  with  a  clove-bitch 


FiG  93. — Fractured  Clavlth  fxed  with  a  RolUr  Bandage. 


■  Thi*  wcdge-ihaped  ciuhion  miut  be  pl«ced  vith  iU  baae  or  broadatt  pwt 
opwilt,  fitted  into  the  top  of  theaxilU.  T&peiare  often  faitenedto  Ita  eonwn 
to  tie  ovw  the  ■boulder,  Mtd  other  ■b^>e<  than  the  wedge  are  in  oommon  <aaa. 
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(a  8ofb  handkerchief  or  Hut  may  be  put  round  the  arm  first  to 
avoid  chafiug),and  then  carried  backwards  round  the  body  and  arm, 
which  is  placed  across  the  chest.  Movement  of  the  arm  being  thus 
prevented,  the  bandage  must  be  continued,  at  first  horizontally, 
round  the  body  and  arm,  from  below  upwards,  until  the  limb  is 
fixed  to  the  side  ;  then  a  sufficient  number  of  turns  must  be  taken 
obliquely  over  the  hand  and  forearm,  and  below  the  point  of  tlie 
elbow,  so  as  to  support  it  (a  slit  being  cut  there  if  necessary)  uutil 
the  hand  and  forearm  are  covered  in.     (Fig.  93.) 

In  hot  weather  it  is  advisable  to  dust  starch  or  violet  powder 
over  the  skin  before  the  bandage  is  applied,  especially  in  the 
folds  of  the  axilla.  However  carefully  and  well  the  bandage  may 
be  put  ou,  still  it  will  get  loose  in  a  few  days,  and  must  be 
tightened  up ;  the  interval  however  may  be  considerably 
lengthened  by  rubbing  a  little  starch  paste  into  the  folds  of  the 
bandage,  a  useful  procedure,  it  may  be  mentioned  in  passing,  in 
all  cases  where  any  length  of  bandage  is  employed. 

Although  the  roller  is  more  generally  employed  than  any  other  Treatment  by 
form  of  bandage  in  putting  up  fractured  clavicles,  we  are  **^**  ^"*"^''*' 
convinced  that  a  careful  application  of  two  triangular  band- 
;iges,  in  the  way  already  mentioned  under  the  heading  of  impro- 
vised treatment  of  fractures,  is  more  simple,  and  often  effects  the 
reduction  of  the  fracture  quite  as  effectually.  As  will  be  seen 
in  Fig.  94,  the  scarf  round  the  body  binds  the  arm  firmly  to 


Fig.  94. 

it,  and  the  ^one  passed  obliquely  under  the  elbow,  and  over  the 
M  2 
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nppnjiite  .shoaltier  con  dues  the  hanti  and  forearm,  and  polls  the 
pinnt  t)t  the  elbriw  at  once  backwards  and  upwards  The  two 
tiiangnlar  starves,  bein^i  tastenai  in  reef  knots,  can.  readily  be 
ri;;htened  np.  The  roles  as  co  che  axillary  pad  will  be  the  same  as 
ill  the  previoos  case. 

In  infants  and  very  yoong  chil«hreD,  incomplete  fractores  of 
the  clavicle,  are  very  common,  and  are  easily  overlooked.  It 
Is  almost  hopeless  to  try  to  follow  any  orthmlox  roles  as  to  the 
setting  of  these  fractores,  but  they  generally  onite  with  little 
deformity  if  the  arm  is  brooght  to  the  side,  the  forearm  and  hand 
crossed  over  the  chest,  and  the  limb  iLseil  in  that  position  by 
strips  of  adhesive  plaister  (oot  of  any  ordinary  bantlage,  a  baby 
will  wriggle  in  ten  miuotes) ;  all  precaotioos  being  taken  to  avoid 
chafing  of  the  skin. 

For  the  more  infreqoent  fractores  which  involve  the  inner  or 
the  ooter  extremities  of  the  clavicle,  it  is  difficult  to  lay  down  any 
general  rules  of  treatment.  It  may  first  be  said,  that  in  all 
caftes  where  there  ia  much  displacement,  the  fractore  shoold 
be  pot  op  on  the  same  lines  as  if  it  were  one  in  the  middle 
third.  If,  however,  the  ftactore  is  qoite  close  to  the  stemom, 
any  bandage  which  will  confine  the  arm  to  the  side,  and  the  hand 
and  forearm  across  the  chest,  for  a  fortnight,  will  suffice. 

If  again  the  fractore  be  near  the  acromion,  and  there  is 
not  much  displacement,  a  shoolder  cap  of  gutta-percha,  or  felt, 
an  in  fractures  of  the  neck  of  the  humerus  (^.r.)  will  be  an 
efficient  mode  of  treatment.  Axillary  pads  in  these  last  cases  are 
not  generally  required. 

Tlio  following  modes  of  setting  fractured  collar-bones  should 
not  go  without  mention,  for  although  we  do  not  advise  any  one 
of  them  for  general  ose,  cases  occur  in  which  some  one  or  other 
may  ])rovo  of  service. 

The  double  figure  of  8  for  the  shoulders,  is  recommended  for 
caMes  of  single  or  double  fractore.  It  is  very  pretty  on  paper,  bot 
inefficient  in  practice. 

Velpenu's  l»andage  is  classical,  and  is  to  be  found  in  almost  all 

toxt  l)o()kH ;  but  it  is  complicated,  and  brings  the  elbow  almost  to 

t^*^     *  Idle  line  in  front,  the  hand  resting  on  the  opposite  shoulder. 

o'b  figure  of  8  of  the  elbow."    From  the  illustrations  this 

I  be  efficient,  but  wo  have  no  personal  experience  of  it 
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Treatment  by  broad  strips  of  adhesive  plaister  is  advocated  by 
Dr.  Sayre  and  other  surgeons,  and  is  coming  into  more  genend 
use  in  this  country.  Althou^'h  it  is  not  without  its  drawbacks,  it 
certainly  is  an  efficient  method  of  setting  the  fracture. 

The  principle  and  practice  of  the  method  will  be  understood  ^>p^'> 
from  Figs.  95  and  9G.     Two  strips  of  adhesive  strapping  are  cnt, 
(moleskin  strapping  ia  the  best),  three  to  four  inches  wide,  and  of 


Fig.  95.— Siyr 
sufficient  length. 


'8  Method  for  Fractured  ClavicU.    {Front.) 
The  arm  being  held  in  position,  one  piece  ia 


Fia.  96.—Savre's  Method  Jor  Fraaured  ClatieU.    {Back.) 
first  fastened  round  it,  just  above  the  elbow,  and  is  secured  by  a 
few  stitches ;  the  strip  is  then  carried  backwards  and  round  the 
body,  and  fastened  to  itself  behind,  as  shewn  in  Fig.  96.  The  second 
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tlinary  case)   £rst,  it  wij  be  found  that  the 
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patient  has  either  been  badly  squeezed  in  a  crowd,  or  has  been 
run  over  by  a  light  cart,  or  has  suffered  some  similar  injury.  He 
complains  of  a  catching  stitch  or  stab  on  inspiration,  on  one,  or 
lx)S8ibly  both  sides ;  he  leans  forward,  and  holds  his  breath  as 
much  as  possible,  so  that  he  may  be  partially  asphyxiated,  and 
quickly  learns  that  by  pressing  his  hands  to  his  sides,  the 
pain  and  difficulty  in  breathing  is  lessened.  On  examination 
of  the  seat  of  pain  (probably  about  the  seventh  or  eighth  rib), 
by  firm  pressure,  obvious  crepitus  and  mobility  may  often  be 
detected,  but  this  is  by  no  means  invariably  the  case,  especially 
in  fat  people.  Tlie  stethoscope  will  frequently  detect  the  crepitus 
when  the  sense  of  touch  fails  to  do  so,  but  in  any  case,  a 
sufficient  injury,  followed  by  symptoms  such  as  the  foregoing, 
gives  presumptive  evidence  of  one  or  more  ribs  being  cracked  or 
broken,  and  it  will  always  be  safe  to  treat  the  patient  accordingly.^ 

In  such  a  case,  one,  two,  or  three  ribs  may  be  broken,  but  the}*^ 
are  still  retaining  tolerably  firm  relations  with  their  fellows ; 
the  pleura  is  but  slightly  injured,  and  there  is  practically  no  dis- 
placement. Firm  pressure  on  the  thorax  restrains  the  play  of 
the  ribs,  and  thus  the  source  of  pain  is  avoided. 

It  may  easily  be  shown  that  pressure  on  one  side  of  the  thorax  Keasons  for 
does  not  control  its  movements  appreciably ;  so  long  as  the  other  f^PP??^ 
side  is  free  to  expand,  both  will  endeavour  to  work  together. 
On  the  other  hand  it  may  be  seen  that  in  these  slighter  cases  of 
injury  to  the  thorax,  not  only  are  the  diaphragm  and  abdominal 
muscles  quite  able  to  effect  the  oxygenation  of  the  blood,  provided 
the  patient  remains  still,  but  that  actually  a  good  deal  more  air 
can  be  drawn  in  with  comfort,  when  both  sides  of  the  chest  are 
restrained  in  their  movements,  than  can  be  with  difficulty 
inspired,  if  the  uninjured  side  is  left  free  to  drag  upon  the  hurt 
one. 

For  these  reasons,  we  advise,  that  whenever  it  is  proper  to 
confine  the  play  of  the  ribs  at  all,  it  should  be  done  on  both 
.sides,  and  of  all  ways  of  doing  this,  the  application  of  strips  of 
adhesive  strapping  somewhat  obliquely  round  the  chest,  is  the 
most  efficient  plan.  The  plaister  is  best  spread  on  leather, 
but  that  spread  on  linen  is  commonly  used  ;  it  must  be  cut  into 

*  The  pott  mortem  table  teaches  us  how  often  in  oases  of  accident,  fractures 
of  the  ribs  are  overlooked  in  the  presence  of  other  and  more  obvious  injuries. 
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strips  1}  ioclies  wide,  ftnd  long  e&ough  to  be  vithin  three  inches 
or  BO  of  meeting  in  front.  The  strips  should  be  applied  suc- 
cessively from  below  upwards,  starting  at  the  floating  ribs.  The 
surgeon,  standing  in  front  of  the  patient  and  applying  the  centre 
of  the  strip  to  the  middle  line  behind,  should  bring  the  two  ends, 
evenly  and  firmly,  forwards  and  somenhat  upwards,  so  as  to 
compress  the  cliest  trails  from  behind  forwards.  Tlie  strips  must 
overlap  about  half  an  inch,  and  should  be  continued  as  a  rule,  up 
to  the  third  or  fourth  rib.  Over  the  strapping,  a  flannel  or  an 
ordinary  bandage  should  then  be  firmly  rolled,  as  shown  in 
Pig.  97 ;  this  may  be  prevented  from  slipping  down,  by  tlie  brace 


Pio.  91.— Cheat  Bandage. 
shown  ju  the  figure,  which  is  simply  made  by  tearing  a  hole  in  a 
piece  of  broad  bandage  and  putting  it  over  the  head,  so  that  it 
hangs  down  in  front  and  behind.       The  bandage  is  put  on  out- 
side this  brace,  the  ends  of  which  are  tlieci  turned  up  and  fixed. 

When  the  injury  is  even  less  severe,  it  will  often  be  unnecessary 

to  apply  the  strapping,  a  firm  baudage  being  all  that  is  reqnired. 

In  any  case  the  iiatient  will  probably  be  unable  to  lie  Hat  down 

in  bed  for  some  days. 

Btuken  riU        The  above  rules  of  treatment  will  have  to  be  greatly  modified, 

vlolciKi),  wjtii  **'"  abandoned,  in  the  more  serious  cases  where  there  is  severe 

injury  to  injury  to  the  lungs,  or  great  crusliing  of  the  thoracic  walls  ;  such 

an  injury  as  that  which  the  direct  kick  of  a  horse  may  inflict. 
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where  the  rib,  instead  of  being  bent  till  it  breaks,  is  forcibly 
driven  into  the  chest  cavity  ;  or  where  the  whole  chest  wall  may 
be  crushed  out  of  shape,  and  ite  bellows  action  almost,  or  quite 
abolished.  In  such  a  case  the  dyspnea  will  be  extreme ;  the 
symptoms  of  hremo,  or  pneumo  thorax  may  quickly  develop  with 
very  probably  surgical  emphysema,  while  haemoptysis  will  almost 
certainly  be  present. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  is  clearly  impossible  safely  to  put 
any  further  restrictions  on  the  processes  of  oxygenation  ;  indeed, 
no  tight  bandage  or  strapping  would  be  borne  by  the  patient 
for  one  minute  ;  all  that  can  be  done  locally,  is  to  give  a 
gentle  support  to  the  chest  walls  with  a  broad,  flannel  roller. 
If  one  of  the  broken  ends  remains  permanently  depressed,  eflForts  ^I'^jpJ^,^  ^ 
should  be  made  by  manipulation  to  elevate  it ;  it  has  been  parts  of  ribs, 
suggested  that  the  end  of  the  portion  which  has  retained  its 
position  should  be  depressed  to  the  level  of  the  other,  in  order 
that  the  two  fragments  may  interlock,  when  the  spring  of  the 
undisplaced  end  may  raise  the  other  with  it.  The  deep  inspirations 
produced  by  ether  inhalation  have  been  recommended,  and  have 
doubtless  sometimes  remedied  the  deformity,  but  from  the  nature 
of  the  accident,  it  would  seem  inadvisable  to  subject  these  patients 
to  the  action  of  ether.  The  employment  of  any  sharp  hook  to 
forcibly  raise  up  the  fragment  is  now  generally  condemned,  and 
it  must  be  recollected  that  this  displacement  tends  to  rectify  itself 
by  degrees,  as  with  recovery,  freedom  of  respiration  advances. 

The  hsemoptysis  is  not  generally  dangerous  in  itself,  but  should  Injury  and 
be  watched  anxiously  in  consequence  of  the  pneumonia  which  is  ^^^^^^  * 
iipt  to  develope  in  the  area  of  injury.  If  this  occurs,  there  is  a  very  pneumonuk 
serious  increase  in  the  embarrassment  to  the  breathing,  and  great 
ongorgment  of  the  right  side  of  the  heart,  evidenced  by  a  quick 
hard  pulse  and,  partial  asphyxia.     In  such  conditions,  antimony, 
.iconite,  and  similar  drugs  are  indicated,  but  we  believe  that 
no  treatment  is  so  ready  and  effectual  as  a  moderate  vensesection, 
which  may  be  rei)eated  if  necessary.     The  good  effect  of  taking 
away  Jvii.  or  Jviii.  of  blood  is  most  striking,  and  it  is  a  pity  that 
this  is  not  more  frequently  done.     The  method  of  performing 
the  o|)eration  of  bleeding  is  described  later. 

With  regard  to  the  surgical  emphysema,  it  is  rare  for  it  to  be  S"»¥ic»l 
:i  serious  embarrassment,  although  it  has  sometimes,  by  spreading  ^      ^^ 
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Fracture  of 
the  Bcapula. 


beneath  the  deep  cervical  fascia,  caused  difficulty  in  breathing  or 
swallowing.  It  is  best  left  alone,  or  rather,  only  controlled  by 
bandaging;  but  if  it  must  be  diminished — ^and  cases  are  on  record 
in  which  the  features  of  the  face  were  obliterated,  and  the  whole 
body  blown  out — small  punctures  may  be  made,  or,  still  better, 
several  of  "Southey's  trocars"  may  be  introduced  into  the  cellular 
tissue,  the  ensheathing  canulse  being  allowed  to  remain  in  situ. 

The  treatment  of  pneumo  and  hsemo-thorax  cannot  here  be 
discussed,  but  it  must  be  founded  on  those  general  rules  which 
are  laid  down  in  all  systematic  surgical  works. 

Detailed  descriptions  of  the  various  fractures  to  which  thescapula 
is  liable  may  be  found  in  all  text  books  on  the  subject.  Individual 
cases,  however,  differ  so  very  much  that  it  is  not  easy  to  lay  down 
general  rules ;  they  do  not  often  give  much  trouble  to  the  surgeon. 

For  the  purposes  of  treatment,  two  forms  may  be  distinguished, 
namely,  fractures  with,  or  without,  an  obvious  dropping  of  the 
shoulder.  If  this  deformity  be  present  the  injury  has  a  strong  super- 
ficial resemblance  to  dislocation  of  the  joint,  from  which  it  ma}' 
be  distinguished  by  the  fact  that  pushing  up  the  elbow  causes  the 
shoulder  to  assume  its  natural  shape.  In  such  cases  it  is  best  to 
do  this,  and  to  fill  up  the  armpit  with  a  pad.  Whether  there 
be  dropping  or  not,  the  simplest  and  best  way  of  fixing  the 
scapula  is  to  fit  a  gutta-percha,  or  poro-plastic  shield,  of  a 
shape  similar  to  that  which  will  be  immediately  described  for 
the  humerus,  but  rather  larger  behind,  moulded  so  as  to  embrace 
and  fix  the  arm  as  well  as  the  shoulder  blade.  This  shield  may 
be  made  in  leather,  but  inasmuch  as  it  will  not  probably  have  to 
be  worn  more  than  about  three  weeks,  this  is  hardly  worth  while. 

In  fractures  of  the  anatomical  neck  of  tlie  humerus,  the  shield 

•Sid^iivi^r'*  i"^^  mentioned  will  prove  most  useful,  without  a  pad  in  the 

necks  of  the     axilla  ;  but  the  elbow  must  now  be  allowed  to  hang  free,  with  the 

hand  only  placed  in  a  short  sling.     As  a  rule  there  is  little  or  no 

deformity.     The  shield  and  sling  are  shewn  in  Fig.  98. 

If  the  fracture  be  at  the  surgical  neck  the  case  is  different. 
There  may  be  little  deformity,  and  that  little  may  readily  yield 
to  slight  extension,  but  in  many  cases  the  shortening  is  obvious 
and  difficult  to  remedy.  Generally,  however,  if  the  shield  be 
carefully  applied,  extension  being  kept  up  at  the  same  time, 
good  position  will  be  obtained.    But  in  some  obstinate  cases  it  is 
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adrisable  to  place  &  stirrup  on  tlie  arm  !□  the  same  manner  as 


FiQ,  98. — Shield  Jor  Fractare  of  the  Neck  of  the  Humerus,  etc. 
for  tlie  leg,  {q-v.),  and  to  make  extension  with  a  weight  and 
pulley  fastened  to  the  side  of  the  bed,  (to  which  the  patient  must 
be  confined,)  the  forearm  being  flexed  over  the  chest.*  In  ad- 
dition to  this  extension,  the  shoulder  must  be  fixed  with  a  shield, 
or  a  starched  or  plaster  of  Paris  spica.  The  weight  will  probably 
only  be  necessary  for  a  few  days. 

Finally,  alight  fractures,  without  displacement,  anywhere  about 
the  shoulder  girdle,  may  often  be  efficiently  treated  without  any 
other  apparatus  than  a  firm  spica,  well  starched,  or  saturated 
with  plaster  of  Paris  or  gum  and  chalk. 

Passive  motion  must  always  be  begun  early.     No  joint  is  more  Importuce  ol 
often  relieved  by  bone-setters,  who  break  down  adhesions  which  ^XSr*^"' 
surgeons  have  carelessly  allowed  to  form.     This  is  particularly 
true  of  people  advanced  in  years,  or  with  any  tendency  to  rheu- 
matic arthritis  or  gout. 

Fracture  of  the  shaft  of  the  humerus  is  very  common,  and  in  Fnctim  of 


*  A  itimp  uid  weight  hx  been  r«conitDeiid«d  to  be  applied  in  lucb  cmm, 
wiUumt  confinemtDt  to  bed.  Our  own  experieaee  ia,  th&t  tlie  iwinglng  at  tbe 
weight  vitli  everymavenient  ofthebodr,  br  keeping  up  moicular  spMin,  undoes 
kll  lite  fooA  effect  of  the  exteniion. 
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comminuted,  but  seldom  compound.  With  regard  to  the  setting, 
it  is  impossible  to  say  positively  that  any  one  or  two  of  the  many 
ways  recommended  are  better  than  the  rest,  for  indeed  they  will 
almost  all  give  satisfactory  results. 

The  ends  to  be  attained  in  putting  up  this  fracture  are  that 
the  arm  shall  be  fixed  while  slight  extension  is  kept  up  in 
such  a  way  that  the  forearm  may  be  flexed  and  slung  without 
obstruction  of  the  circulation  at  the  elbow.  Thus,  three  or  four 
splints,  properly  padded,  fastened  round  the  arm  with  a  bandage 
or  strips  of  plaister,  or  webbing  straps  and  buckles,  while  an 
assistant  keeps  up  moderate  extension,  will  fix  the  fracture  very 
well.  The  splints  must  be  of  different  lengths,  the  outside  one 
should  extend  from  the  condyle  to  the  acromion ;  the  inside 
and  front  ones  should  be  much  shorter,  and  particular  care  must 
be  taken  that  when  the  forearm  is  flexed  these  do  not  press  in  the 
slightest  degree  either  on  the  veins,  the  nerves,  or  the  artery  at 
the  elbow.    A  simple  inside  angular  splint  is  sometimes  useful 

In  whatever  way  the  arm  be  put  up,  the  troublesome  opera- 
tion of  bandaging  the  fingers,  hand  and  forearm,  to  prevent 
swelling,  may  generally  be  omitted.     It  is  better  to  sling  only 
the  hand  and  wrist,  leaving  the  elbow  free. 
Piec«atioD8         Another  very  good  plan  is  to  put  up  the  limb  in  plaster  of 
^^Lftt^nd  ^*™»  ^^^^  ^^  without  wooden  splints  as  w^ell ;  or  kettle  holder 
of  elbow.         splinting  with  webbing  straps  ;    or   a  moulded  splint  may  be 
fashioned  out  of  gutta-percha,  leather,  or  Hide's  or  Cocking's 
poroplastic  felt,  the  best  way  being  to  cut  out  ttie  material  so 
that  the  splint  fits  like  a  cap  over  the  point  of  the  shoulder  and 
grasps  two-thirds  of  the  circumference  of  the  arm,  the  inside 
third  being  supported  by  a  short,  straight,  wooden  splint,  and 
the  whole  fastened  together  with  webbing  straps  ;  the  splint  will 
be  much  of  the  shape  of  Fig.  98. 
MeMore-  Careful  measurements  should  always  be  taken  in  these  and  other 

ments.  fractures  of  the  humerus.     The  best  line  to  take  is  the  lower  and 

back  part  of  the  acromion  process,  where  a  sharp  edge  of  the  bone 
can  alwaj's  be  got,  to  the  point  of  the  elbow  in  the  middle  of  the 
olecranon ;  this  is  a  more  exact  spot  than  the  end  of  the  external 
condyle. 
DcJAyed  Although,  and  perhaps  to  some  extent  because,  this  fracture 

presents  little  difliculty   in  the  setting,  it  is  more  frequently 


union. 
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followed  by  delayed  or  non-union  than  any  other  fracture. 
Immobilization  therefore  must  be  very  rigidly  carried  out,  and 
any  obstruction  to  the  circulation  guarded  against.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  one  cause  of  failure  is  a  tendency  for  the  natural 
movement  at  the  elbow  to  be  transferred  to  the  seat  of  fracture. 

If  at  the  end  of  three  or  four  weeks  wlien  the  splints  are  taken 
off,  it  is  found  that  union  has  not  advanced  properly,  but  that 
there  is  some  partial  cohesion,  the  fracture  should  straightway  be 
put  up  again,  (bast  in  plaster  of  Paris)  and  not  touched  for  another 
month,  when  union  will  generally  be  complete.  If  on  the  other  hand 
the  fragments  seem  as  moveable,  or  more  so,  than  at  first,  and  there 
is  an  ominous  absence  of  pain  and  swelling,  the  best  plan  is  to  take 
off  all  splints  for  three  or  four  days,  during  which  time  the  fragments 
should  be  freely  and  frequently  rubbed  together,  until  swelling  and 
tenderness  of  the  parts  is  produced.  The  arm  should  then  be  put 
up  most  carefully  and  left  undisturbed  for  six  or  seven  weeks.  If 
at  the  end  of  that  time  there  is  still  no  union,  the  case  may  be  said 
to  be  one  of  "  non-union,"  progressing  towards  a  false  joint,  the  Falae  joint 
treatment  of  which  does  not  fall  within  the  scope  of  this  work.* 

The  differential  diagnosis  of  fractures  from  dislocations  of  the  Fractnpw 
<^lbow  joint,  and  of  the  various  forms  of  these  fractures,  one  from  elbow, 
another,  is  always  considered  very  fully  in  systematic  surgical  works, 
and  it  is  quite  true  that  it  is  most  important  to  know  whether  we 
have  to  do  with  the  one  or  the  other,  or,  what  is  more  probable, 
with  both  the  one  and  the  other ;  this  question,  however,  will 
almost  always  be  solved  during  the  manipulation  which  will 
ID  all  cases  be  necessary  for  the  reduction  of  the  deformity.  The 
different  ways  in  which  the  bones  forming  the  elbow  joint  may 
be  broken,  are  so  numerous,  that  hardly  two  fractures  in  this 
situation  can  be  quite  alike,  and  yet  the  same  general  rules  of 
treatment  will  apply  to  the  great  majority  (with  the  exception 
of  fractures  of  the  olecranon  process). 

Briefly  stated,  the  best  line  of  treatment  to  be  followed  in  most 
fractures  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  elbow  joint  (with  or  without 
dislocation)  consists  in  making  manual  extension  and  counter- 
extension  till  the  deformity  disappears,  and  then  flxing  the  limb,  R^nction  of 

defomiity. 

*  We  have  twice  leen  such  caaet,  (one  apparently  of  real  false  joint),  cured  by 
being  sent  to  the  CoUege  of  Surgeons,  for  the  purposes  of  examinations  for  the 
membership,  and  on  their  return,  being  firmly  pot  up.  The  union  was  obvioualy 
duo  to  the  prolonged  manipulation. 
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flexed  at  right  angles  at  tlie  elbow,  upon  an  angular  splint  (as 
those  shown  in  Figs.  75,  76,  77).  One  very  efficient  way  of 
making  this  extension  is  to  flex  the  foreann  over  a  firm  body, 
such  aa  a  roller  bandage,  placed  iu  the  bead  of  the  elbow,  thus, 
so  to  speak,  uulockiug  the  joint;  but  various  manoeuvTes  will 
have  to  be  employed  in  different  cases,  and  in  not  a  few  of  those 
in  which  dislocation  is  present,  some  deformity  and  hampered 
movement  will  remain,  perhaps  permanently,  although  it  often 
happens  that  in  the  coufse  of  years,  elbow  joints,  deformed  so  that 
the  ordinary  landmarks  have  been  lost,  will  recover  a  freedom  of 
movement  well  nigh  i>erfecL 

If  the  common  angular  splint  is  used,  it  should  be  placed  on  the 
inside  of  the  limb,  and  must  be  well  padded ;  the  hinge  joint  (which 
all  these  splints  sJiould  liave  for  fracture  coses)  should  be  at  first 
firmly  fixed,  with  the  two  pieces  at  right  angles  to  each  other. 
The  forearm  piece  should  extend  to  the  ends  of  the  fingers. 

The  limb  must  be  settled  on  the  splint,  with  the  forearm  mid- 
,  way  between  pronation  and  supination  ;  baudages  and  strapping 
may  be  used  to  fix  it.  If  the  elbow  be  very  much  swollen  it  may 
be  left  uncovered  to  allow  of  an  ice  bag  being  applied,  while  on 
the  otlier  band  it  will  often  be  advisable  to  mould  over  it  an 
external  giitta-percba  cap  splint,  to  be  secured  to  the  inner  one  by 
webbing  straps. 

In  many  cases  an  angular  trough  splint,  fashioned  out  of 
poroplastic  felt,  or  leather,  as  previously  described,  will  be  the 


Fio.  99.— Moulded  Angular  Splint/or  Elbow. 
best  way  of  putting  np  ^eae  fracturea     (Fig.  99.)     Plastec  of 
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Paris  or  similar  rigid  apparatus  is  not  advisable,  from  the  risk 
of  deferring  movement  of  the  joint  too  long. 

In  all  cases  of  fracture  into,  or  near  the  elbow  joint,  the  neces-  N«c«»«^  ^or 
sity  for  early  passive  motion  must  be  kept  in  mind.  If  a  jointed  moremanx!^ 
angular  splint  of  the  ordinary  pattern  be  used,  it  should  be  so  far 
shortened  as  to  allow  of  movement  of  the  wrist  and  fingers  within 
a  few  days  of  the  accident ;  after  ten  days,  the  screw  clamp  at 
the  elbow  joint  should  be  released,  and  a  little  later,  the  limb 
should  once  or  twice  a  day  be  removed  from  the  splint,  and 
flexed  and  extended.  In  no  joint  is  the  formation  of  ligamentous 
adhesions,  and  stiffness  through  muscular  spasm,  more  readily 
and  insidiously  set  up.  If  fixation  does  occur,  the  joint  must  be 
freely  moved  under  an  anaesthetic,  and  this  proceeding  will  prob- 
ably have  to  be  repeated  more  than  once  or  twice. 

Fracture  of  the  olecranon  is  very  troublesome  when  it  is  com-  Of  the 
plete,  whether  it  occurs  by  direct  violence  or  through  muscular  ^'*cr»iioii 
spasm  (if,  indeed,  this  last  ever  happens).     If,  however,  as  often  may  be  com- 
results  from  a  fall  on  the  elbow,  the  process  is  merely  chipped,  ^'Jjlluti^ 
and  the  triceps  muscle  still  remains  attached  to  the  ulna,  the  actual 
fracture  needs  little  attention,  and  the  arm  may  be  flexed  and 
put  up  in  a  trough  splint  as  in  an  ordinary  case  of  injury  to  the 
elbow.   Whether  the  splinter  unites  or  not  will  matter  very  little. 

But  if  the  fracture  involves  a  separation  of  the  triceps  attach- 
ment, there  is  a  great  risk  of  permanent  loss  of  the  power  of 
extension.  The  fragment  to  which  the  tendon  is  attached  is 
drawn  up  the  back  of  the  arm,  and  it  is  difficult  to  keep  it 
down  near  to  its  proper  position.  Still,  if  the  arm  be  kept  on 
an  anterior  splint,  moderately,  but  not  extremely  extended, 
these  fractures  commonly  unite  well  enough,  though  by  liga- 
ment ;  something,  too,  but  we  think,  not  very  much,  may  be 
done  by  endeavouring  to  bring  the  fragment  down  with  strapping, 
as  in  fractures  of  the  patella,  which  these  cases  in  many  ways 
resemble. 

The  common  **  broken  arm  "  occurs  in  consequence  of  direct  Fncturet  off 
violence  ;  as  a  rule  both  bones  are  broken,  somewhere  about  the  ^*«^«*"»« 
middle,  and  there  is  often  a  good  deal  of  displacement     This, 
however,   is   readily  reduced  by  manipulation,  and  no  further 
restraint  is  required  than  two  straight  splints,  properly  padded,  and 
a  sling  will  afford.  They  should  be  placed,  one  on  the  front,  which 
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fthould  be  long  enough  to  reach  from  the  elbow  to  the  tips 
of  the  fingers,  and  the  other  on  the  back  of  the  forearm,  reach- 
ing to  the  wrist  only.  The  forearm  itself  must  be  flexed  and 
placed  midway  between  pronation  and  supination,  with  the  thumb 
upwards.  It  is  not  at  all  necessary  to  place  a  small  pad .  between 
the  radius  and  ulna,  but  occasionally  there  is  a  tendency  towards 
a  sagging  of  the  ulnar  fragments  in  the  middle,  which  may  easily 
be  remedied  by  a  very  small  wooden  splint  placed  between  the 
other  two,  along  the  subcutaneous  edge  of  the  bone. 

This  fracture  is  sometimes  rather  slow  in  uniting,  a  fact  which 
often  facilitates  the  correction  of  a  faulty  position,,  sometimes  the 
result  of  carelessness  in  setting,  but  which  in  young  children,  may 
be  due  to  the  fracture  being  overlooked  at  first.  The  shaft  of 
either  of  the  bones  of  the  forearm  may  be  broken  separately,  and 
as  a  rule  there  will  be  little  difficulty  in  keeping  the  fragments 
in  position  with  splints  similar  to  those  in  the  above-mentioned 
fracture.  But  if  the  radius  is  broken  about  the  point  of  insertion 
of  the  pronator  radii  teres ^  the  fragment  may  project  forwards, 
requiring  careful  padding  of  the  palmar  splint,  and  flexion  of  tbe 
elbow  beyond  a  right  angle. 

^^[•J*  In  Colles'  fracture,  numerous  plans  and  mechanical  contrivances 

have  been  devised  to  disengage  the  impacted  fragments  of  the 
radius,  and  to  replace  the  hand  in  the  natural  position.  We 
believe,  however,  that  few,  if  any  of  them,  in  ordinary  hands, 
will  be  found  so  efficient  as  the  more  simple  and  straightforward 
way  by  manual  extension  and  abduction. 

The  detailed  surgical  anatomy  of  this  fracture  may  be  found 
in  any  work  on  Systematic  Surgery,  so  that  it  will  only  be 
necessary  here  to  remind  the  reader  that  the  lesion  consists  of  a 
fracture  of  the  radius,  or  more  rarely  of  a  separation  of  its 
lower  epiphysis,  at  a  point  not  more  than  an  inch  and  a  half  above 
the  wrist  joint,  with  some  impaction  of  the  shaft  into  the  separated 
end ;  and  further,  that  it  almost  always  results  from  a  fall  od 
the  outstretched  palm.  The  impaction,  therefore,  will  always  be 
in  direct  relation  to  the  violence  of  the  shock. 

Baduetioii  of       To  unlock  the  impacted  fragments  and  otherwise  reduce  the 

^'""'^*  deformity,  it  will  be  necessary  to  make  forcible  exteasion,  and  at 

the  same  time  to  powerfully  abduct  the  hand  towards  the  ulnar 

side.    This  is  most  readily  effected  while  an  assistant  makes 
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counter  extension  by  hooking  his  elbow  round  that  of  the  patient. 
Given  a  sufficient  force,  in  all  ordinary  cases,  the  limb  must  come 
into  good  position. 

It  is  still  very  generally  held  that  this  abduction  must  not  With  the 
only  be  made  for  the  reduction  of  the  deformity,  but  must  be  ^"  *^*^ ' 
maintained  during  the  whole  time  the  fracture  is  uniting.  For 
this  purpose  the  common  pistol-shaped  splint  is  devised,  to  which, 
when  it  has  been  padded,  the  palmar  surface  and  front  of  the  arm 
is  bandaged  while  extension  is  kept  up,  thus  securing  both  this 
object  and  that  of  abduction.  A  short  wooden  splint  is  then  laid 
along  the  dorsal  aspect  of  the  arm  as  far  as  the  wrist.  Two 
pistol  splints  are  sometimes  used  for  the  front  and  back,  but 
this  is  a  needlessly  clumsy  fashion,  and  in  this  country  it  is  rare 
to  find  the  pistol  applied  to  the  dorsal  surface,  although  this 
was  advised  by  N^laton. 

More  simple  still  is  the  method  commonly  employed  at  St.  Witii  two 
Bartholomew's  and  other  London  Hospitals,  with,  we  believe,  LuoL. 
equally  good  results,  namely,  the  emplo3rment  of  two  straight 
splints,  back  and  front.  These  should  be  very  smoothly  and 
firmly  padded,  and  should  reach  from  just  below  the  bend  of  the 
elbow  to  the  ends  of  the  fingers,  and  should  be  wide  enough  to 
overlap  the  width  of  the  arm,  and  of  the  hand  at  the  knuckles, 
not  counting  the  thumb.  The  anterior  splint  should  first  be 
taken  up  and  placed  ready  to  be  adjusted  to  the  limb.  The  de- 
formity IS  then  reduced  by  extension  and  abduction,  and  while 
this  extension  is  still  kept  up,  the  limb  is  laid  on  the  splint,  palm 
downwards,  with  the  hand  only  slightly  abducted.  A  soft  wedge- 
shaped  pad  of  lint  is  then  placed  on  the  back  of  the  hand,  the 
thick  end  being  at  the  wrist,  and  ending  at  the  knuckles ;  the 
dorsal  splint  is  then  put  on,  and  both  are  firmly  grasped  at  both 
ends  by  the  assistant,  so  as  to  hold  the  limb  between  them  in 
position.  Two  or  three  strips  of  strapping  will  serve  best  to  hold 
the  splints  together,  and  are  perfectly  safe  if  the  splints  are  of 
the  proper  width.  They  are  then  finally  secured  by  a  roller 
bandage,  and  the  limb  is  slung.  The  object  of  the  dorsal  pad  is 
to  prevent  the  risk  of  damage  to  the  prominent  and  ill-nourished 
parts  at  the  back  of  the  hand  ;  it  is  an  important  precaution,  as 
sloughing  may,  and  does  not  infrequently,  occur  there  very 
inaidiously.    Fig.  100  shows  diagrammaticaily  the  way  in  which 
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the  hand  and  forearm  should  lie  either  on  a  pistol  splint  with  a 
moderate  curve,  or  on  a  straight  one. 


Fia.  100.— PotUion  of  Band  and  Arm  after  Colles'  Fracture  on 
IStraight  or  Fistol  Splint. 

In  three  days  the  fracture  should  be  looked  at,  to  see  that  the 
reduction  is  complete,  and  the  hand  iu  a  satisfactory  conditian, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  first  week  the  palmar  splint  should  be 
shortened  to  the  clefts  of  the  fingers,  and  these  latter  moved, 
first  passively,  then  actively.  In  teu  days  both  splints  should  be 
shortened  nearly  down  to  the  wriat,  and  in  a  fortnight,  pasaiTe 
movement  of  the  wrist  should  be  begun.  From  this  time  the 
joint  must  be  gradually  brought  into  working  order,  though  a  Ugbt 
palmar  splint  should  generally  be  worn  until  the  end  of  the  fourth 
or  fifth  week.  Union  never  fails,  and  very  rarely  indeed  is  delayed. 

Moulded  splints  of  various  patterns  have  naturally  been  used 
in  the  treatment  of  this  fracture,  either  from  the  first,  or  in  the 
later  st^es,  and  though  we  do  not  think  that,  taking  the  canes 
all  round,  this  method  is  quite  so  suitable  as  the  use  of  wooden 
splints  for  hospital  cases,  still  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  plan 
of  treatment  is  a  very  good  one. 

A  very  good  pattern  and  material  for  a  moulded  splint  is  the 
one  made  of  poroplastic  felt  which  has  been  described  by  Professor 
G.  H.  B.  Macleod,  and  which  is  figured  here  (Pig.  Iftl).* 

The  splinting  is  effected  by  two  pieces  of  the  felt,  the  one,  an 
oblong,  about  10  in.  by  5  in.  with  a  corner  cut  out  of  it  (so  that 
the  thumb  is  left  partly  free)  is  warmed  and  moulded  to  the 
wrist  and  back  of  the  hand  while  the  parts  are  held  in  good 
poeitioQ  by  an  assistant,  and  the  second  and  smaller  piece  is 

■  Brituh  Hadleal  Jwmti,  ToL  IL  1878,  p.  79. 
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fitted  to  tlie  front  of  the  wrist  to  oppose  the  tendency  to  the 
forward  projection  of  the  radius. 


Via,  lOl.—MacUoifs  SpliiUs  for  Colles'  Fracture  (the  Palmar 
aplint  U  not  shown.) 
Another  plan  for  the  reduction  of  the  displacement  cansed  by  '^'"•^^ 
this  fracture  depends  upon  the  extension  which  bending  of  tiie 
fingers  will  effect  upon  the  lower  end  of  the  firactnred  radina. 
The  splints  which  are  used  for  this  purpose  are  known  as  Carr'$ 
tplints,  and  their  application  will  be  sufficiently  explained  by  the 
illustration  (Fig.  102). 


PiO.  10-2.—Carr'a  Splints/or  ColUs'  Fracturt. 
Gordon't  gplint  {Pig.  103)  again,  aims  at  the  reduction  of  the  ^*"^ 
displacement  peculiar  to  Colles'  fracture,  by  a  combination  of  '^^ 


Fia.  XOZ.— Gordon's  ^nt/or  CeUet'  Fnuture. 


pdnur,  ulnar,  and  dorsal  splints.    The  application  of  this  spp^ 

H  S 
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ratus  also,  will  be  understood  from  the  figure.     In  London  this 

method  of  treatment  has  not  been  often  used  ;  its  especial  merit 

would  seem  to  be  the  Areedom  of  the  fingers  for  passive  or  active 

movement  firom  the  first. 

9^^  The  other  fractures  which  may  occur  about  the  wrist  hardly 

aboatihehand  call  for  special  notice.      They  must  be  splinted  and  treated  on 

and  wriit        general  principles. 

Fractures  of  the  phalanges  of  the  fingers   are  not  generaUy 
^  difficult  to  maintain  in  good  position.     Broken  metacarpal  bones, 

Mipal  bones,  however,  often  project  on  the  dorsal  surface  very  awkwardly, 
and  from  the  thinness  of  the  skin  there  the  surgeon  rightly 
hesitates  about  applying  much  direct  pressure.  The  best  way  of 
reducing  this  displacement  is  to  lay  the  forearm  and  hand  on  a 
palmar  splint,  to  which  a  pad  of  the  size  and  shape  of  an 
ordinary  roller  bandage  (which  itself  is  what  is  generally  used), 
has  been  fastened  so  that  the  fingers  may  be  completely  and 
securely  flexed  over  it.  The  combined  extension  and  support 
thus  afforded  will  keep  the  fragments  in  good  position. 
Of  the  thumb.  Fractures  of  the  thumb,  especially  those  of  the  first  phalanx, 
are  rather  common  in  boxing,  or  in  machine  accidents,  and  firom 
the  nature  of  the  injury  are  often  compound,  complicated  by 
necrosis,  disease  of  the  articulation,  etc.  A  simple  fracture  is 
easily  enoup;h  set,  and  in  most  cases  a  moulded  splint  of  gutta- 
percha will  be  the  best  way  to  fix  the  fragments ;  felt  may  also 
be  used,  or,  with  a  little  care,  a  neat  spica  of  the  thumb  with  a 
narrow  bandage,  well  loaded  with  plaster  of  Paris,  will  prove  a 
very  efficient  support. 

The  fragments  are  sometimes  rather  slow  in  uniting ;  if  delayed 
union  is  threatened  the  bones  should  be  very  rigidly  encased. 
Fmotoreof  The  justifiability  of  any  active  and  immediate  treatment  of 

^  ^'  serious  fracture  of  the  spinal  column  is  still  a  vexed  question,  the 

solution  of  wliich  may  not  here  be  attempted.  It  may  be  said, 
however,  that  evidence  is  accumulating  year  by  year  which  goes 
to  strengthen  the  position  of  those  who  hold  that  the  condition  of 
mixed  fracture  and  dislocation  which  results  from  severe  spinal 
injury,  and  is  accompanied  by  deformity  and  paralysis,  may  some- 
times be  rightly  subjected,  soon  after  the  accident,  to  such  active 
manipulation  and  extension  as  may  seem  calculated  to  replace 
the  dislocated  bones  or  fragments.    At  present  these  procedures 
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are  not  so  firmly  established  as  to  justify  an  advocacy  for  their 
adoption  in  a  work  for  junior  practitioners,  though  one  of  the 
cases  cited  in  our  note  is  a  striking  example  of  what  may  be 
done  by  a  junior  surgeon  when  no  consultation  with  senior  mem- 
bers of  the  staff  is  possible.* 

The  treatment  of  those  cases  of  spinal  fracture,  in  which  the  when  the  ooi4 
cord  escapes  serious  iujury,  and  which  may  almost  perfectly  »«?<>*i«i«iily 
recover,  resolves  itself  into  a  question  of  the  kind  and  amount    ^™^^^^ 
of  support   the   injured  column  will  require.      This  will  not 
differ  materially  from  that  commonly  adopted  in  cases  of  spinal 
caries,  which  will  be  discussed  in  a  later  chapter.     Where  there 
is  merely  a  breaking  off  of  some  of  the  spinous  or  lateral  processes, 
little  or  no  special  treatment  is  called  for.    The  muscles  of  the 
back  will  certainly  be  stiff  for  many  days  or  weeks,  but  this  must 
not  be  mistaken  for  the  rigidity  which  is  a  symptom  of  true  spinal 
mischief   Rest,  properly  maintained,  will  be  all  that  is  required, 
and  the  fragments  may  be  left  almost  to  themselve&t 

If,  however,  the  spinal  canal  itself  be  broken,  the  symptoms  thAooM 

of  paralysis  arising  from  the  necessary  injury  to  the  cord,  rather  u  becQj  hnrt 
than  from  the  fracture  of  the  bones,  will  call  for  attention  ;  the 
amount  of  paralysis  will  of  course  vary  with  the  situation  of  the 
fracture,  and  the  chief  distinctions  between  fractures  in  the 
different  regions  are  sufficiently  laid  down  in  all  surgical  text 
books. 

The  precautions  which  must  be  borne  in  mind  in  the  transport  tf^^^^^,,,^ 
of  these  patients  have  already  been  considered.  Once  brought 
home  or  to  the  hospital,  the  first  point  to  bear  in  mind  is  the 
prevention  of  bed  sores  (g.v.),  which  in  these  cases  form  with  Bed  loree. 
astonishing  rapidity.}  If  possible,  the  patient  should  be  placed 
on  a  large  water  bed  from  the  first,  and  in  any  case  all  the  pre- 
cautions mentioned  later  under  this  head  must  be  most  strictly 
observed. 

The  urine  and  hdces  very  often  give  trouble  from  the  beginning;  other  oompli- 
as  a  rule  there  is  retention  of  the  former  and  incontinence  of  the  <>**^<">>- 
latter,  but  exceptions  are  frequent    For  the  incontinence,  inces- 

*  See  for  ezjunplee— Lancet,  Vol.  IL,  1SS2,  p.  619  and  p.  65S. 
f  We  do  not  here  ooneider  any  of  the  more  remote  e£Fects  of  spinal  injoiy, 
perhaps  the  most  obeoore  sabject  in  aU  Surgical  Pathology. 
t  ^ide  Charcot,  Deoobitos  Acatos  (Maladies  de  la  Systeme  Nerreme). 
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8ant  watchfulness,  the  use  of  draw-sheets,  charcoal,  marine  tow, 
and  other  nursing  appliances  will  be  required:  while  for  the 
former,  regular  catheterisation,  with  the  softest  and  cleanest  in- 
struments possible,  will  be  required.  But  all  care  will  probably 
soon  prove  ineffectual  to  prevent  vesical  catarrh,  alkalinity  of  the 
urine,  and  all  the  troubles  attendant  upon  this  condition  ;  these 
must  be  combatted  by  washing  out  the  bladder.  Alkalies  and 
other  internal  remedies  may  also  be  given. 

A  low  form  of  congestion  of  the  lungs,  is  very  apt  to  be 
set  up.  It  is  best  met  by  change  of  position,  if  the  case 
will  allow  of  it,  but  too  often  it  will  have  to  run  its  course. 
Sandbags  placed  along  the  trunk,  neck,  etc.,  will  be  found 
the  best  means  of  immobilizing  the  spine  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  fracture.  Hopeless  as  the  majority  of  these  cases  are, 
still  all  hope  should  not  be  given  up,  for  instances  occur  in 
which  reparation,  both  of  the  spinal  column  and  of  the  cord, 
takes  place ;  in  which  power  over  the  sphincters  and  the  limbs 
returns,  so  that  after  long  periods  of  helplessness  the  patients  are 
enabled,  aided  at  first  by  proper  support,  to  resume  a  somewhat 
active  life. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 


Of  Fractures  of  the  Pelvis  and  Loyter  Extremity  aot)  or 

Their  Settinq. 

Fractures  of  the  pelvis  are  generally  **  ran  over  "  cases,  and  vary  Fraotorai  of 
greatly  in  severity ;  their  diagnosis  is  often  obscure,  and  the  P®^^ 
fiitct  of  the  patient  being  able  to  walk  after  such  an  accident  does 
not  exclude  the  possibility  of  this  injury  having  happened*  Little 
can  or  need  be  done  in  these  cases  beyond  confinement  to  bed, 
and  the  application  of  a  broad  belt,  or  strip  of  adhesive  strapping, 
round  the  pelvis.  The  thighs  should  be  tied  together  and  the 
knees  bent,  and  supported  on  pillows.  If  the  sacrum  or  coccyx  be 
injured,  a  circular  or  horse  shoe  cushion  will  be  required,  or  the 
parts  may  have  to  be  replaced  by  manipulation  within  the  rectum, 
the  subsequent  formation  of  hard  faeces  being  prevented  by 
laxatives. 

In  cases  of  serious  injury,  the  condition  of  the  bladder,  the 
urethra,  and  the  rectum,  will  be  the  most  important  points 
calling  for  attention.  Where  the  pelvic  arch  has  been  thoroughly 
crushed,  the  accident  is  usually  fatal,  but  in  other  cases  the  urethra 
may  be  torn,  or  there  may  be  retention  of  urine  through  nervous 
shock  or  injury  (short  of  rupture)  of  the  bladder.  The  procedure 
in  the  former  case  is  considered  later  (vide  rupture  of  the  urethra),  Betention  of 
but  if  the  retention  be  only  due  to  temporary  paralysis  of  the  '^^^  ^ 
coats  of  the  bladder,  the  catheter  should  not  be  immediately  used, 
inasmuch  as  hot  fomentations,  or  a  poultice,  placed  over  the 
suprapubic  region  will  often  cause  the  bladder  walls  to  recover 
their  power  of  contraction.     If  the  urine  is  not  passed  naturally 

*  For  example,  *  cmse  oocnrred  while  the  aathor  wm  *  hooae-eiirgeon  In 
St.  Bartholomew's,  of  an  old  man,  drank  at  the  time,  who  was  nin  oTer  bj  a 
heavy  cart,  and  who  afterwards  walked  three  miles  to  the  hospital.  No  firaoture 
was  detected,  he  was  not  admitted,  and  died  three  days  afterwards.  There  was 
found  a  complete  separation  of  both  synchondroses,  and  a  spUt  right  thruo^ 
one  of  the  ilia.  Great  blame,  not  altogether  nndeserredly,  was  bestowed  by 
the  coroner  ;  the  case,  however,  was  reaUy  rery  obsoore. 
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Of  the  neck 
of  the  femur. 


UKwhe 
divided  into 
two  chief 


in  a  few  hoars,  then  it  must  be  drawn  off  with  a  soft  catheter. 
It  will  be  better  in  all  cases  to  employ  enemata  once  a  day,  to 
prevent  any  straining  during  any  action  of  the  bowels,  &nd  they 
will  be  absolutely  necessary  if  the  damage  has  been  at  all  severe. 
It  appears  then,  that  with  the  exception  of  the  necessary  treat- 
ment of  symptoms  caused  by  shock,  or  bruising,  or  some  more 
serious  injury  to  the  bladder,  urethra,  or  rectum,  cases  of  fracture 
of  the  pelvis,  are  either  so  hopeless  that  little  can  be  done,  or  so 
favourable  that  little  needs  to  be. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  hip  joint,  the  femur  may  be  broken 

in  various  wajrs.    Thus  the  symptoms  will  be  widely  different 

according  as  to  whether  the  fracture  occurs  to  an  adult  or  to  an 

aged  person — from  direct  or  from  indirect  violence — ^within,  or 

without,   the  capsule — with  impaction,  or  without  it.     But  in 

practiceall  cases  will  fall  under  one  of  two  headings — those,  namely, 

in  which  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  secure  a  bony,  or  at  least 

a  firm  union,  and  those  in  which  such  an  attempt  would  either 

involve  a  risk  to  the  patient's  life,  or  would  be  obviously  hopelees. 

The  rule  commonly  given  is  that  intra-capsular  fractures  occur 

to  aged  people,  and  that  in  them  bony  union  is  not  to  be 

expected  or  tried  for,  while  the  exact  reverse  in  all  respects  is  the 

1.  In  which     case  for  extra-capsular  onea     We  believe,  however,  that  this 

triad  for  And  generalization  is  too  dogmatic,  and  that  all  fractures  about  the 

hip  joint,  which  occur  in  consequence  of  an  adequate  injury  (as 

opposed  to  a  nearly  spontaneous  snapping  across  of  the  bone), 

should  be  treated  as  if  union  was  to  be  expected,  except  those 

which  happen  to  patients  who  are  constitutionally  aged,  or  the 

subjects  of  severe  chronic  bronchitis  with  emphysema,  or  cardiac 

incompetence,  or  some  other  condition  which  renders  lying  down 

dangerous  or  impossible. 

S.  In  which  it     On  the  Other  hand,  fractures,  primarily  due  to  the  degenerative 

^  ^^  changes  of  old  age,  as  those  happening  from  a  sudden  twist  in 

bed,  a  step  from  an  unexpected  stair,  or  the  like,  or  which  occur 

in  people  whose  heart  and  lungs,  under  ordinary  conditions,  are 

barely  competent,  must  be  so  managed  that  the  accident  shall 

be  attended  with  as  little  extra  risk  to  life  as  possible,  but  witii 

a  clear  understanding  that  disablement  must  remain,  and  that 

to  speak  of  their  **  recovery  **  will  be  to  use  the  word  in  a  veiy 

relative  sense* 
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It  is  true  that  among  the  cases  in  the  first  class  there  will  be 
some  in  which  failure  of  union  will  unavoidably  occur ;  but 
Mr.  Hutchinson  and  others*  have  clearly  shown  that  the  old 
belief  that  union  of  intra-capsular  fractures  was  a  practical  im- 
possibility, is  founded  on  error,  and  if  the  cases  are  properly 
selected,  no  risk  to  life  or  other  harm  will  result  from  attempts 
to  obtain  this  result 

Nor  does  mere  length  of  years  necessarily  preclude  union  ;  age 
must  be  measured  by  the  power  of  recovery  yet  retained  by 
the  tissues. 

Supposing  the  case  to  be  one  of  those  which  a  useful  union  Treatment  fw 
seems  to  be  possible,  and  in  which  it  should  be  tried  for  (as  in  '""o^ 
the  usual  extra-capsular  fracture  in  an  adult),  a  long   splint, 
generally  of  the  pattern  known  as  "Ferguson's"  or  "Listen's" 
(Figs.  104,  105),  will  almost  always  be  necessary.    If  one  plan 


Fia.  104. — Fergusons  Long  Splint, 

is  to  be  advocated  before  all  others,  we  should  advise  the  use  of 
one  of  these  splints,  combined  with  extension  by  a  stirrup  and 
weight,  and  with  counter-extension  by  raising  the  foot  of  the 


Fia.  \0b.— Listen's  Splint. 

bed,  in  precisely  the  same  manner  as  will  be  presently  described 
for  fractures  of  the  shaft  of  the  femur  (q,v.)  ;  but  if  the  shorten- 
ing be  but  slight,  (not  more,  say,  than  about  half  an  inch,)  the 
long  splint  alone  may  be  sufficient  In  all  cases  great  care 
must  be  taken  to  correct  the  eversion,  which  is  even  more 
marked  in  fractures  of  the  neck  than  in  fractures  of  the  shaft. 
For  this  reason  treatment  by  extension  alone  is  unwise,  although 
it  has  been  recommended. 


*  See  IllustAtioai  on  Clinical  Sorgeiy ;  Faedculos  XL    Chnrahill,  1S7& 
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Our  objections  to  a  perineal  band  as  a  means  of  exteosion 
are  given  later,  and  apply  with  equal  force  to  tbis  aa  to  other 
fractures. 

The  patient  must  lie  quite  flat,  the  merest  apology  for  a  pillow 
being  allowed  for  the  head.  The  splint  should  be  kept  on  fat 
five  or  six  weeks,  and  if  at  the  end  of  that  time  union  has  aot 
taken  place  the  attempt  had  better  be  (pveu  up,  unless  the  caae 
be  one  in  which  it  may  be  confidently  expected.  In  any 
case  the  patient  should  have  a  firm  spica  of  gum  and  chalk, 
plaster  of  Paris,  or  of  some  other  stiff  material  put  on,  or  a  moulded 
felt  splint  of  the  pattern  of  Fig.  106,  (the  shape  of  which  is  givoi 


\  ^ 

Fia.  \Q6.— Moulded  Splint  for  Hip  and  Thigh. 

in  Fig.  83,  No.  1)  and  sfaonld  then  begin  to  get  about ;  the  stiffheas 
of  the  joint  and  surrounding  parts  will  have  to  be  treated  by  passive 
^'*°'"°*       movement  and  shampooing.     If  the  case  is  one  in  which  no  union 
b  •x^tdbtL      can  be  expected  (as  in  most  cases  of  tntia-capBular  fracture  in 
old  people),  or  in  which  the  patient  is  a  bad  subject  for  pro- 
longed lying  in  bed,  it  will  be  advisable  to  let  her  (for  it  is 
chiefly  among  women  that  this  accident  happens)  stay  in  bed, 
proiq)ed  up  with  pillows,  if  necessary,  until  the  first  shock  of  the 
injury  and  the  worst  of  the  muscular  bruising  has  passed  away, 
when  a  spica  bandage,  or  moulded  splint,  may  be  put  on  as  in  the 
former  case.    The  patient  must  then  begin  to  learn  to  get  about 
on  crutches,  and  may  eventually  come  to  manage  pretty  well, 
although  of  course  there  is  permanent  lameness. 
Dj^*  <*  The  shock  of  the  accident  is  often,  in  feeble  people,  severe 

oui  of  proportion  to  the  actoal  damage  to  the  tjasnes,  and  great 
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care  may  be  required  to  prevent  an  immediately  fatal  issue. 
The  bladder,  also,  will  often  not  act  for  some  time,  calling  for 
the  application  of  hot  flannels  to  tiie  abdomen,  or  the  use  of  the 
catheter. 

Except  in  children,  the  force  required  to  break  the  shaft  of  the 
femur  is  very  great,  and  the  injury  to  the  soft  parts  correspondingly 
severe.     Faihire,  or  delay  of  union  are  also  not  uncommon. 

Taking  first  the  most  common  variety  of  this  fracture,  that 
namely  in  nhich  tlie  ahaft  is  broken  somewhere  about  its  middle, 
from  direct  violence,  we  find  that  there  are  several  ways  in 
which  the  limb  is,  in  practice,  put  up.  The  largest  group  of 
methods  is  that  which  involves  the  use  of  Liston's  long  splint 
(Pig.  105),  the  purpose  of  which  is  threefold — to  fix  the  thigh 
fragments  in  a  straight  line,  to  produce  extension  from  the  leg 
and  foot,  and  to  serve  as  a  rigid  girder,  lying  along  the  trunk 
as  well  as  the  limb,  so  as  to  make  the  body  iuBexible  in  all  its 
length. 

In  some  few  cases  the  application  of  such  a  splint  is  sufficient 
by  itself,  but  in  most  it  is  found  that  tlie  distorting  action  of  the 
powerful  thigh  muscles  is  too  great  to  he  overcome  without  some 
further  extension,  and  the  employment  of  couuter-extenaion  as 
well 

The  use  of  the  stirrup  and  weight,  introduced  first  for 
extension  in  hip  disease,  was  soon  applied  to  fractures,  and 
remains  the  most  efficient  way  of  overcoming  muscular  spasm. 

Tlie  combined  extension  of  the  splint  and  stirrup  would,  how- 
ever, especially  in  those  casas  in  which  its  necessity  was  most 
imperative,  result  in  a  gradual  pulliug  down  of  the  patient's  body 
to  the  foot  of  the  bed,  if  some  provision  for  counter-extension 
were  not  made.  Until  lately  the  usual  way  of  effecting  this  was 
by  means  of  a  "perineal  band"  or  padded  strap,  which  was 
passed  round  the  crutch,  and  then  both  ends  were  fastened,  either 
to  the  head  of  the  bedstead,  wiiich  was  most  efficient,  or  to  the 
top  of  the  long  splint,  which  was  most  nsual.  It  is  now 
recognised  that  there  are  many  objections  to  this  band ;  it  is 
diffioult  to  keep  it  clean,  or  to  maintain  proper  extension  by  its 
meanB  without  ninning  the  risk  of  making  sores,  and  it  is 
probable  that  its  days  are  numbered. 

Fortunately  a  much  easier  method  of  counter-extension  is  at 
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;  hand,  namely,  by  raising  tbe  foot  of  tlie  bed  witU  two  blocks  of 
wood  eigUt  to  ten  inches  high  placed  below  ihe  castors,  and  by 
taking  away  everything,  except  the  smallest  pillow,  from  under  the 
patient's  head.  Tliia  slight  head-downwarda  incline  makes  a  very 
effectual  counter-extension,  the  weight  of  the  body  being  the 
passive  agent;  aud  provided  that  the  thoracic  organs  are  healthy, 
the  position  is  well  borne  after  a  short  time,  even  by  those  accus- 
tomed to  sleep  usually  with  their  heads  well  rai^. 

The  combination  of  the  long  splint,  the  stirrup  and  loeight,- 
and  the  raising  of  ike  foot  of  tlie  bed,  we  therefore  believe  to  ba 
the  best  general  way  of  setting  these  fractures,  aud  the  appU-' 
cation  of  the  splint  and  other  details  must  now  be  described. 

Many  points  will  require  attention  in  order  to  eusure  succen 
in  putting  up  a  fructured  thigh  by  the  combined  means  abore 
mentioned.  The  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  measure  the  dis- 
tance from  the  axilla  to  the  outer  malleolus  on  the  uninjui 
side,  and  to  select  a  Listoti's  splint  of  such  a  length  that  ths 
outer  ankle  bono  corresponds  to  the  hole  cut  fur  it,  when  itaj 
npper  end  fits  exactly  into  the  top  of  the  axilla.  (This  is  veif 
important  for  the  extension,  fur  if  too  long  there  will  be  swelling! 
and  numbness  of  the  arm,  aud  if  too  short  it  will  not  be 
efficient.)  A  foot  piece  is  often  added  to  this  apliut,  but  this 
will  interfere  with  the  proper  position  of  the  foot  ;  a  flat 
horizontal  cross-piece,  however,  so  fastened  to  the  under  edge 
of  the  lower  end  of  the  splint,  that  it  keeps  it  upright  as  it  lit 
on  the  bed,  is  very  useful  (or  a  metal  foot,  as  shown  in  Fig.  10(! 
may  be  attached  to  the  splint).  The  end  of  the  splint  must  be 
deeply  notched  as  shown  in  thf>.  figure,  for  the  bandage,  bsA 
should  then  be  very  carefully  padded. 

The  patient  lying  in  bei.i  will  probably  have  the  leg  much 
rotated  outwards,  and  the  thigh  shortened  and  deformed.  With 
"^  BA  little  disturbance  of  the  limb  aa  possible,  a  Hanuol  or  domette 
roller  should  be  applied  firmly  to  the  leg  and  foot,  reaching  to 
just  below  the  knee.*  Over  this  tie  stirrup  must  be  put  on, 
thus : — A  piece  of  wood  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick  is  takeo 
(it  should  he  about  square  and  about  the  width  of  the  ankle  at 


I 


*  The  atirrup  it  Mmetimea  put  dirsctly  on  to  tbe  alun  without  ill  eflecti,  1: 
tU*  i>,  wa  boliave,  ranniiig  an  mmecmMy  ridt,  Ibongh  it  be  but  ■  ilight  oa»,  J 
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the  malleoli),  and  placed  iu  the  middle  of  a  broad  strip  of  strong 
strapping ;  tliift  wood  forms  the  foot  piece  of  the  stirrup,  and  the 
broad  strip  is  fastened  to  it  by  some  more  strapping  wrapped 
round  it.  The  side  strips  of  the  stirrup  are  then  wanned  and 
adjusted  to  the  tibial  and  fibular  sides  of  the  leg  over  the 
flannel  bandage,  so  that  the  foot  piece  is  quite  parallel  to  the 
sole  of  the  foot ;  it  is  then  iirmly  fastened  on  by  overlapping 
strips  of  strapping,  put  on  obliquely,  as  shown  in  Fig.  107,  from 
the  anlile  upwards.  A  roller  bandage  may  be  put  over  all,  but 
this  is  not  generally  necessary.* 

A  neat«r  and  more  comfortable,  but  a  more  expensive  way, 
is  to  use  strips  of  white  basil  leather,  spread  with  some 
adhesive  plaister.  These  are  put  on  in  the  same  way  as  the 
strapping,  and  look  very  workmanlika  The  leather  strapping 
is  especially  useful  in  stirrups  for  hip  disease  (q.v.),  where  it 


Fig.  107. — Stirrap  and  Weight  Acfjiisled  to  Leg. 
often  happens  that  the  branny,  ill-nourished  skin  breaks  down 
under  the  pre^ure  of  the  rigid  browu  holland  plaister.  ■  In 
extremely  tender  cases,  even  chamois  leather  strips  may  be  usedt 
Pig.  107  sliows  an  ordinary  stirrup  and  weight,  attached  to  the 
leg  before  the  splint  is  applied. 

*  The  tide  pieco  of  ths  rtirmp  miut  be  kept  from  itichiiiK  to  ths  mallaoll 
bj  gtunlinR  the  m<1heMva  lurfkcc*,  for  two  or  three  inchet  ftt  the  ankle,  witll 
two  bita  of  the  pluiter  of  the  ume  width,  put  race  to  face  vitb  tba  >lde  pisoaa. 


die 
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FiQ.  108. — Method  of  Attachment  of  Long  Splint  and  Stirrvp 

for  Fractured  Thigh. 
to  the  body,  thigh,  leg,  and  foot  (Fig,  108J,  in  a  manner  of  which 
the  following  may  be  taken  as  a  general  description. 
AppUution  of  'J'he  foot  of  the  bed  luuat  be  raised  on  blouka,  and  all  pillows 
the  qilint.  ]jg  taken  away  from  the  head.  The  patient  thus  lying  absolutely 
Hat,  one  assistant  grasps  the  thigh  just  above  the  knee  and  makes 
exLeusioii  tliere,  with  internal  rotation.  Another  assistant  takes 
buld  of  the  foot  and  ankle,  and  keeps  the  leg  as  much  turned 
inwards  a&  the  thigh.  These  manipulations  must  be  performed 
,( with  the  splint  lying  alongside,  and  as  ctoee  as  possible  to  the 
limb.  The  inward  rotation  is  of  great  importance,  and  ite  neglect 
one  of  the  commonest  causes  of  bad  position.  It  is  very  generally 
iliouglit  that  the  natural  position  of  the  lower  extremity  is  to 
liave  the  foot  turned  outwards,  but  this  ia  an  error.  It  is  true  that 
by  education  the  foot  has  acquired  a  sliglit  external  twist  during 
walkiug  and  standing,  but  if  anyone  with  well  made  legs  is  laid 
Hat  on  the  back,  with  the  legs  free,  it  will  appear  at  once  that  tha 
natural  position  of  rest  is  to  have  the  knees  rolled  slightly 
inwards  ndd  a  very  little  flexed,  with  tiie  feet  in  &  position  of 
slight  equino-varus.  This,  tiien,  the  natural  position,  is  the 
one  which  should  be  aimed  at  in  placing  a  case  of  broken  thi^ 
on  the  long  splint. 

While  the  extension  is  being  kept  up,  the  splint  must  be 
adjusted  and  bandaged  to  the  limb.  If  the  length  be  right  the 
small  hole  near  the  foot  will  just  receive  the  inner  malleoliu, 
while  the  upper  end  just  avoids  pressure  on  the  vessels  and  nerves 
at  the  ttip  of  the  axilla. 

In  fastening  tliis  splint  the  direction  of  the  bandage  should 
always  be  from  without  inwards,  or  the  opposite  of  the  w^ 
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enjoined  by  the  orthodox.  Unless  tliis  rule  is  observed,  the 
tendency  of  the  foot  and  leg  to  roll  outwards  will  be  increased  In 
bandaging  the  foot  and  ankle,  the  inner  malleolus,  the  heel  and 
the  skin  over  the  tendon  AchiUis  must  be  carefully  looked  to,  and 
extra  padding  applied  wherever  there  seems  a  chance  of  soreness. 

The  principal  difficulty  is  to  get  a  good  grip  of  the  heel,  and  F"dng  tlw 
yet  not  to  bind  it  too  tight.  The  best  way  is  to  take  a  turn  or 
two  round  the  ankle  alone  (not  with  the  splint)  and  then  to  go 
round  in  a  figure  of  8,  over  the  heel,  inner  ankle  and  side  of  the 
foot,  passing  the  bandage  each  time  into  one  of  the  deep  notches 
cut  in  the  end  of  the  splint.  The  foot  fastened,  the  leg  with  the 
stirrup  is  easily  bandaged  to  the  splint  up  to  the  knee,  or  over 
that  joint  and  the  end  of  the  lower  third  of  the  thigh,  as  seems 
best 

The  thigh  itself  may  be  treated  in  several  ways.  If  the  dis-  ^Si'^SJv* 
placement  be  slight  so  that  it  can  be  overcome  by  simple  extension, 
it  will  be  sufficient  to  place  a  broad  and  short  wooden  splint  along 
the  back  of  the  thigh,  reaching  from  the  glutei  fold  to  the 
popliteal  space.  The  bandage  should  then  be  continued  on  round 
the  thigh  and  the  long  and  short  splints,  as  high  as  the  fork  of 
the  legs  will  allow,  where  it  may  stop,  or  be  continued  into  a 
spica  of  the  pelvis,  although  this  is  not  often  necessary. 

But  if  the  fracture  is  at  all  a  severe  one  additional  support 
is  required  for  the  thigh,  and  this  may  be  given  by  adding  top 
and  inner  straight  splints,  to  the  back  and  long  outer  ones.  All 
four  may  then  be  bandaged  together,  or  what  is  better,  may  be 
fastened  by  webbing  straps. 

A  still  better  hold  is  sometimes  got  by  cutting  out  a  piece  of 
"  kettleholder "  splinting,  or  felt  or  gutta-percha  of  a  size  and 
shape  sufficient  to  encircle  the  front  and  inside  of  the  thigh,  and 
fastening  this,  with  the  back  splint  as  before,  to  the  outer 
splint  by  webbing  straps.  This  upper  splint  should  extend  from 
the  anterior  iliac  spine  to  the  level  of  the  top  of  the  patella,  and 
must  be  cut  obliquely  along  its  upper  edge  so  as  to  be  parallel 
with  Poupart's  ligament 

As  has  been  said,  a  spica  is  not  often  required,  but  whether  it  AttaofanMotof 
be  used  or  not,  the  long  splint  must  be  fastened  to  the  trunk  as  "P^^  ^ 
well  as  to  the  limbs.   This  may  be  done  with  a  broad  bandage 
(flannel  is  best)  passing  round  the  thorax  from  the  tenth  to  the 
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second   or  third  rib,  or  by  broad  belts   nitb  several  bnckle^  I 
which  are  made  for  the  purpose. 

It  only  DOW  remains  to  fasten  the  weiglit  to  the  stimip,  and  toM 

adjunt  the  pulley  at  the  end  of  the  bed,     Tlie  tirat  is  easily  dona  1 

by  boring  a  hole  in  tbe  wooden  stirrup-end,  passing  a  piece  otM 

stout  blind  cord  through  it,  and  securing  by  a  knot.     The  moat.f 

convenient  weight  to  use  is  a  shot  tin.     They  are  generally  soldi! 

with  the  measure  of  the  weight  of  abot  which  may  be  put  in  M 

them,  stamped  outside.  A  coiniuon  arrangement  for  the  pulley  can 

be  seen  in  Pigs  107  or  108,  but  there  are  many  patterns,  all  about 

eqnally  good.     No  distinct  rule  can  be  given  for  the  weight,  but 

cases  are  rare  which  want  more  than  10  or  less  than  4  Ibe..  and  i 

the  light  amount  will  be  the  leant  that  will  produce  extension.    In  1 

all  cases,  however,  siime  time  will  be  required  to  exhaust  the  mu»- 1 

cular  spasm,  perJiapa  even  forty-eight  boura.so  that  a  wei|j;ht  should  ' 

not  be  hastily  condemned  a.s  insufficient.    The  weight  aud  pulley 

should  be  frequently  looked  to,  for  tbe  cord  may  jam,  or  yet  mora 

often,  tbe  long  splint  may  get  imbedded  in  the  bedclothes  or  mat-  . 

tress,  so  that  no  ordinary  weii;ht  would  be  of  the  least  use.  Ward- J 

scrubbers  are  often  apt  to  lift  the  weights  when  scrubbing  thai 

floors,  and  to  forget  to  put  tbem  down  again.  Lastly,  and  in  vievi 

of  the  frequency  with  which  this  rule  is  forgotten,  it  may  bal 

repeated  that  the  patient  ought  to  lie  as  nearly  as  possible  flat  imM 

bed  for  at  least  the  first  fortnight.  ■ 

We  have  been  particular  in  describing  this  method  of  pntting.fl 

np  fractures  of  the  shaft  of  the  femur,  because  we  believe  that  iai 

the  majority  of  cnsea  it  will  be  found  to  be  the  one  which  is  best^  M 

one  or  other  of  the  modifications  we  have  mentioned,   beiiig'fl 

adopted.  I 

Othermethmls     Oidy  Confusion  would  result  from  giving  in  corresponding  detail  I 

ihis  fan'^rtf   the  numerous  and  various  other  plans  which  have  been  advocated,  I 

and  most  of  them  ore  in  no  way  calculated  to  succeed  where  iha  I 

combined  stirrup  and  long  splint  plan  would  fail.      We  will,  1 

however,  shortly  describe  one  or  two  methods  which  are  found   ' 

MBtood  of  Uie  yggf^i  i„  ^^^  out.  of  the  common  run.     The  first  of  these  i«    I 

hdinwl  plane,  that  of   the  double  inclined  plane  (Fig.  109).     This  is  parti-    ' 

|L  cularly  useful   in   fractures   close   by  the   knee,  or  where,  u    ( 

^B  often  happens  In  these  fractures,  there  has  been  a  T  shaped    ' 

^ft  splitting  of  the  bone  across  and  downwards  between  the  condyle^  j 
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into  the  koee  joiitt,  tlirougli  tlio  impact  of  tlie  ptit«lla,  as  lins 


^ 


I 


I 


Fia  109. — Dmble  Intslinsd  Plane  for  Fractured  Femur. 
beeo  well  described  by  Mr.  WiUett.*  In  these  cases,  and  in 
some  others,  no  tirm  bandage  or  mechanical  support  can  h& 
bone  by  tbe  injured  knee,  but  extension  can  easily  be  made 
by  Uyiiig  4iie  knee  over  tbe  angle  of  a  double  inclined  plane, 
and  a  good  position  is  almost  always  readily  tlius  attained.  The 
angle  should  be  the  most  obtuse  which  will  secure  the  desired 
redaction,  and  the  splint  should  alwaj's  have  a  firm  foot  piece 
fixed  at  a  right  angle.  Generally  the  limb  lies  so  quietly  upon 
tbe  plane,  that  only  very  moderately  firm  bandaging  is  wanted 
(o^n  a  Qannel  roller  suffices).  In  winter,  one  drawback  to  thia 
plan  is  that  it  makes  rather  a  cold  bed. 

For  ftactiires  quite  high  np,  a  combination  of  the  foregoing 'l'""*?  pl'" 
splint  with  a  stirrup  and  weight  fastened  to  the  lower  thigh  frag-         ™i™p-_ 
ment,  has  been  advocated.     In  some  awkward  cases  it  ujij^lit  be 
sncceasfiil,  but  it  must  always  be  difficult  to  arrange  mechanically. 
The  btirrup  and  weight  alone,  or  without  the  long  splint,  but  -j^^  ^ 
with  the  bed-foot  raised,  may  no  doubt  sometimes  be  sutScient,  only, 
tmt  we  doubt  whether  it  is  ever  right  to  forego  the  great  addi- 
tional security  of  the  splint,  for  the  sake  of  a  little  more  simplicity 
ta  a  little  trouble  saved. 

Ontheother  hand,  not  a  few  fractures,  with  but  little  deformity,  'llick  , 
can  be  set  in  very  good  position  with  no  other  arrangement  for  ''""  "' 
extenaion  or  connter-extension,  than  that  alTurded  by  the  long 
splint  alone. 

Of  th«  method  of  the  perineal  band,  we  have  already  spoken  ''''>«?' 


■  St  BwtliokiiDcw'a  Ho^atal  Beporia,  VuL  X.,  p.  3SB,  ft  ar;. 
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In  infants. 


Whyleii 
severe. 


unfavourably  enough  ;  it  only  remains  to  be  pointed  out  that 
even  if  it  were  as  powerful  a  means  of  counter-extension  as  we 
believe  it  to  be  ineffectual,  still  all  the  indications  for  its  employ- 
ment may  be  as  well  met  by  the  method  of  raising  the  foot  of 
the  bed. 
Use  of  plaster  In  all  cases,  except  in  fractures  in  quite  young  children,  of 
in  later  which  we  will  speak  immediately,  the  leverage  of  the  fragments 
of  this  long  bone  is  too  great  to  render  treatment  by  fixing  the 
limb  in  an  immovable  bandage,  directly  after  the  fracture  has 
happened  (such  as  in  a  plaster  of  Paris  case)  safe  enough  to  be 
advisable.  But  in  almost  in  all  cases,  in  London,  the  practice  is 
observed  of  allowing  the  later  stages  of  consolidation,  i.e.,  after 
five  or  six  weeks,  to  be  completed  while  the  patient  gets  about  on 
crutches,  with  the  limb  firmly  supported  in  a  gum  and  chalk, 
silicate,  or  plaster  of  Paris  splint. 

The  line  of  treatment  to  be  observed  in  delayed  union  is 
precisely  the  same  as  that  laid  down  in  the  case  of  the  humerus. 
The  condition  is  not  very  uncommon,  but  is  rarer  than  in 
fractures  of  that  bone. 

Fractures  of  the  thigh  in  infants  and  children. 

It  was  not  very  long  ago  held  by  some  surgeons  that  in 
infants,  fractures  of  the  femur  might  in  many  cases  be  left  alone 
to  unite  of  themselves  as  best  they  would.*  This  negative  treat- 
ment, however,  is  now,  we  believe,  generally  abandoned,  and 
certainly  any  surgeon  who  has  much  to  do  with  children,  will  see 
in  his  out-patient  room,  cases  enough  of  over-looked  fractures  in 
which  this  treatment  has  been  unwittingly  carried  out,  and  of 
the  distorted  limbs  arising  therefrom,  to  cause  him  to  doubt 
greatly  if  it  is  ever  advisable  to  follow  it  deliberately. 

Still  in  several  ways  the  fracture  of  this  bone  in  infants  may 
be  treated  much  more  simply  than  in  the  case  of  youths  or 
adults.  In  the  former  it  is  almost  certain  that  a  complete  snap 
across  of  the  bone,  with  rupture  of  the  periosteum  hardly  ever 
occurs,  and  though  a  mixed  break  and  bend  of  the  bone  is 
common  enough,  a  very  slight  support  will  be  sufficient  to  keep 
the  bone  straight,  and  no  shortening  should  result  A  short 
back,  or  outside  splint,  secured  with  adhesive  strapping,  or  a 


*See  Holmes'  Sorgical  Diseases  of  Children. 
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moulded  felt  splint,  or  plaster  of  Paris  case,  which  may  with 
advantage  be  painted  with  shellac  varnish  for  cleanliness,  should 
all  do  about  equally  well. 

For  children  of  a  larger  growth,  the  special  points  to  be  attended  ^^  chUdren. 
to  are  cleanliness,  and  the  prevention  of  general  restless  movement 
of  the  whole  body.     For  these  reasons  a  very  favourite  way  of 
putting  up  broken  thighs  in  children  (for  example,  of  five  years  ?P^°**  ^^ 
old)  is  to  put  long  splints  on  both  legs,  passing  the  body  bandage 
round  both.     Often  no  stirrup  or  counter- extension  is  wanted. 
A  "  Bryant's  "  splint,  as   described   under  "  hip  disease "  does 
exceedingly  well  for  this  purpose,  as  does  Sieveking's  splint,  ^*'?'y^« 
figured  in  Maw's  catalogue.    In  both  of  these  there  is  a  con-  splints, 
nection   between  the   splints,  and  arrangements  for  extension, 
if  desired.     Another  very  good  way  is  to  suspend  the  thigh 
tertically  by  a  stirrup  and  weight  attached  to  the  leg,  and  Vertical 
passing  over  a  pulley  fixed  above  the  middle  of  the  bed.    The  ^^t.*"^ 
advantages  of  this  plan  are  that  it  is  very  easy  to  keep  the  child 
clean,  for  the  leg  (or  both  legs,  if  it  seems  best),  may  be  thus 
slung  safely  up  out  of  harm's  way,  and  the  gluteal  region  can 
easily  be  got  at. 

Up  to  eight  years  of  age  it  will  also  generally  be  safe  to  put  up  Immediate 
the  fracture  immediately,  in  a  plaster  case,  or  a  felt  or  other  ®"*'*"^* 
moulded  splint,  and  even  if  it  be  at  first  put  up  with  a  long 
splint,  three  or  four  weeks  at  the  outside  will  be  long  enough 
to  keep  the  patient  in  bed. 

In  infants  or  children  there  should  be  little  or  no  shortening,  Shortening  to 
but  in  grown  up  people  it  is  extremely  rare  to  get  this  result.       ^^ 
Careful  measurement  will  almost  always  show  about  half  an  inch, 
even  in  the  best  cases.    But  this  is  no  real  hindrance  to  perfect 
recovery ;  indeed,  a  full  inch  will  not  necessarily  cause  a  limp^ 
the  back  and  pelvis  accommodating  themselves  thereto. 

The  treatment  of  fractured  knee-pans  is  just  now  in  a  state,  if  Fracture  of 
not  of  transition,  at  least  of  unsettlement,  and  many  surgeons  ^*  P*^^»- 
of  high  repute  and  sober  judgment  would  largely  increase  the 
number  of  cases  in  which  active  operative  interference  should  be 
resorted  to. 

It  is  coming  to  be  more  and  more  recognised  that,  speaking  Recent  plans 

generally,  the  displacement  of  the  fragments  in  this  fracture  is  due  ^  ^"^••^"^•n*- 

rather  to  distention  of  the  knee-joint  by  blood,  or  by  inflammatory 
02 
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products,  than  to  tonic  contraction  of  the  quadriceps  extensor 
muscle  (although  this  may  also  bear  a  part  in  the  deformity), 
and  every  year  sees  a  larger  number  of  succe&sful  cases 
reported,  iu  which  the  joint  has  been  aspirated,  or  tapped,  as 
an  immediate  treatment  for  the  accident.  Indeed,  a  step  further 
is  now  being  taken,  and  surgeons  are  making  vigorous  efforts 
to  attain  to  what  has  hitherto  seemed  to  be  beyond  their  grasp, 
namely,  bony  union,  in  all  cases,  whether  produced  by  muscular 
action,  or  by  direct  violence.  Not  only  have  the  edges  of  patellar 
fragments  which  have  failed  to  unite,  been  cut  down  on,  freshened, 
and  wired  together  with  success,  but  the  same  procedure  has 
been  adopted  in  recent  cases,  in  which  the  advantages  of  thus 
securing  close,  and  it  is  hoped,  bony  union,  have  been  held  to 
outweigh  the  risks  of  a  free  opening  of  the  knee  joint — risks 
which  have,  in  the  mind  of  the  advocates  of  the  prac- 
tice, been  reduced  almost  to  a  vanishing  point  by  the  use  of  the 
Listerian  dressing.  Much  as  we  should  like  to  discuss  the  surgical 
points  concerned  in  these  questions  of  treatment,  we  cannot  but 
hold  that,  with  the  exception  of  simple  aspiration,  any  inter- 
ference with  the  cavity  of  a  knee  joint,  is  of  the  nature  of  a 
major  surgical  operation,  and  therefore  does  not  come  within  the 
scope  of  this  work. 
Commou  At  any  rate,  and  whatever  may  be  the  future  general  treatment 

fAilare.^  the  present  belief  is  not  now  seriously  combatted,  that  most  frac- 

tures of  the  patella  do  well  enough,  and  many  very  well  indeed, 
without  any  heroic  measures.  But  the  fracture  is  a  very  common 
one,  and  among  the  many  cases  there  are  a  few  in  which  the  result 
is  anything  but  satisfactory.  Some  of  the  reasons  for  this  are  not  far 
to  seek.  In  the  first  place  there  is  no  doubt  that  one  great  cause  of 
failure  is  the  efi*usion  of  blood  and  serum  into  the  joint,  and 
the  inflammatory  condition  which  is  often  set  up.  Not  only  are 
the  fragments  themselves  thus  widely  separated,  but  the  condition 
of  the  parts  is  one  very  ill  adapted  for  the  formation  of  firm  bands 
of  adhesion  between  them.  Whatever,  therefore,  may  be  the 
The  knee-  particular  way  in  which  the  fragments  are  to  be  fixed,  no  pains 
Imnt  nuie^  must  be  Spared  to  keep  the  knee-joint  quiet,  and  to  promote 
absorption.  Ice  bags  are  extremely  useful,  as  are  evaporating 
lotions  and  the  like ;  half-a-dozen  leeches  may  be  put  on  with 
very  good  efiect  in  bad  cases,  while  in  the  later  stages  of  the 


kept  quiet. 
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arthritis,  strapping  with  Scott's  dressing,   or  the  Emplastrum 
Hydrarg3rri  c  Ammouiaco  may  be  a  great  help. 

Bat  the  softening  and  disorganising  action  of  intra-articular 
tension  is  very  great,  and  in  these  fractures,  if  this  reaches  a  high 
grade,  and  if  external  remedies  do  not  reduce  the  effusion  within 
about  48  hours,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  wisest  thing  to  do, 
is  to  aspirate  the  joint,  and  then  to  apply  firm  pressure.*  Tlio  Caaet  proper 
place  selected  is  generally  on  the  inner  side,  a  little  above  the  °'  •^*'*  *^* 
middle  of  the  patella,  and  the  operation  must  be  repeated  if 
necessary. 

A  yet  more  common  cause  of  failure  is  due  to  the  efforts 
to  approximate  the  fragments  being  made  in  a  wrong  manner.  In 
an  ordinary  case,  and  provided  the  effusion  is  not  very  great, 
it  is  not  difficult  in  several  different  wajrs  to  bring  the  fragments 
together,  so  that  they  are  apparently  in  close  apposition;  but,  Riiks  of  trying 
in  reality,  unless  this  closeness  has  been  produced  with  but  little  ApU^tion. 
strain,  there  will  be  a  buckling  up  of  the  parts,  with  the  result 
that  while  the  upper  edges  of  the  fragments  are  almost,  or  quite 
touching,  the  surfaces  are  elsewhere  distinctly  apart.  In  conse- 
quence of  this,  the  bone  unites  at  a  very  disadvantageous  angle,  and 
though  perhaps  the  patient  is  discharged  from  the  hospital  with 
a  good  looking  knee,  any  attempt  to  work  will  produce  separation 
of  the  fragments,  and  the  ligament  when  it  once  begins  to  yield, 
will  get  weaker  and  weaker,  till  the  patient  is  condemned  to  a 
back-splint  for  life,  or  to  the  risks  of  a  serious  operation,  or,  it 
may  be,  to  both. 

It  will  be  better  in  such  a  case,  as  soon  as  it  is  found  that  the 
fragments  will  not  come  together  except  with  considerable  force, 
to  be  content  with  a  moderate  pull,  which  will  allow  the  broken 
edges  to  be  opposite  and  parallel  to  each  other,  though  it  may  be 
at  a  little  distance.  The  ligamentous  band  will  be  many  times 
stronger  than  in  the  former  case.  Indeed  it  seems  almost  certain 
that  the  efficiency  of  a  limb  after  fracture  of  the  patella  does  not 
depend  so  much  upon  the  nearness  of  the  fragments,  but  is  in  direct 
relation  to  the  strength  of  the  ligamentous  union.  Mechanically, 
it  is  not  clear  why  two  sesamoid  bones  in  the  quadriceps  extensor 

*  For  the  hm  of  aspiratiDg  apparatoi  see  the  Chapter  on  Minor  Snrgieal 
Operations. 
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tomlon  hIxiuIiI  do  their  work  macb  wone  Umd  oub,  if  oalf  the 
iiUorvoniiiff  ligninent  ba  strong. 

If  the  foregoing  opinions  are  correct,  the  eaagitial  procaediiigB 
ill  this  fhiotiire,  Ap&rt  from  the  treatment  of  the  iDflammation  of 
lh<>  knee-joints  ma;  be  reduced  to  a  rery  few  simple  steps. 
f  In  the  Arst  place  many  cases  will  do  very  well  if  the  limb  be 
ini>n>1.r  laid  u)>on  a  pillow,  with  the  foot  and  leg  well  raised,  or 
*m\Ay  Itaiidafcod  to  a  light  back  splint  in  the  same  position  (the 
ii»|MrtAiit  |tiiint  is  the  raising).  As  tlie  swelling  goes  down  the 
lVA|!inmit»  ittill  otme  closer  and  closer,  although  they  will  never  be 
y\w\t>  lti|i^Uior,  ami  in  tive  or  six  weeks  a  long  moulded  knee-spliot 
wa.v  W  )>»<  It)).  A)ad<>  carefully  of  felt  or  leather,  and,  for  heairy 
liiiiwilA,  i>1)IIi»)(h1  ))p  the  back  with  a  piece  of  iron  or  steel. 
uvwlltsl  mt  ^^V  llOV     (See  also  p.  128.) 


Vm.  i  Ui.—Mi>ttliM  Buck  Sjilintfor  Knet. 


'I'he  iMtiuiit  may  now  begin  to  get  about  on  crutchw,  but  must 
hu  very  oareful  not  to  fall  again.  At  the  end  of  two  montha  be 
itliiiuhl  bu  able  to  walk  with  a  stiff  leg,  with  only  the  support  of* 
■liuk,  lull  thii  Hplint  must  be  kept  on  for  at  least  three  moDtha. 
It  may  ihuii  Iw  loft  off  at  night,  but  no  efforts  should  be  made  to 
llim  tim  joint  until  six  months  have  elapsed  from  the  fracture, 
utiil  uvuH  then  the  joint  must  be  brought  into  work  Yery  gradually 

illl|«MHl. 

We  havo  been  thus  particular  in  describing  the  after  treat- 

liiMtt,  Iwcauae  it  is  not  uncommon,  and  is  very  disheartening, 

to  riiid  that  patients   whose  patelho  have,  to   all  appearance. 

iihIIaI  very  well  and  firmly  have  yielded  to  the  temptation  of 

>ff  the  splint  too  soon,  or  of  changing  it  for  some  more 

bat  inefficient  invention  of  an  instrument  maker,  and 
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in  consequence  have  found,  to  their  cost,  that  the  tendinous 
union  has  begun  to  stretch ;  and  the  fragments,  once  on  the  move, 
may  continue  to  separate,  till  a  thin  useless  band,  some  three  or 
four  inches  long,  is  all  that  remains  of  what  should  be  as  strong 
as  the  tendon  of  the  gastrocnemius  or  quadriceps  extensor. 

We  have  said  that  many  of  these  cases  will  do  well  enough  Treatment  bj 
without  a  splint  at  all,  or  simply  with  a  back  splint  if  the  foot  and  "^ 
1^  are  well  raised ;  but  the  general  practice  is  to  feishion  some 
form  of  bandage  and  splint  by  which  the  fragments  may  be 
approximated,  and  certainly,  so  long  as  the  "  buckling  up  "  we 
have  spoken  of  is  avoided,  such  contrivances  are  very  often  useful, 
and  can  hardly  ever  do  harm — but  in  all  cases,  and  whatever 
the  apparatus  used,  the  foot  and  leg  must  be  raised.  One  favourite 
way  is  to  lay  the  leg  on  a  back  splint  (Fig.  Ill),  hollowed  out 
above  and  below  for  the  thigh  and  leg. 


Fig.  111. — Fracture  of  the  Patella  treated  by  a  simple  Back 

Splint  and  strapping. 

The  leg  and  splint  should  be  raised,  and  the  patient  should  be 
directed  to  sit  up  ;  it  will  then  generally  be  found  easy  to  bring 
down  the  upper  fragment  with  strips  of  adhesive  strapping,  as 
shown  in  the  figure.  The  lower  piece  of  the  patella  must  then 
be  brought  up  as  near  to  the  upper  one  as  can  be  managed  in  a 
similar  fashion,  the  strips  crossing  each  other  at  the  sides. 

Instead  of  strapping,  a  bandage  may  be  used,  and  in  this  case  Use  of  the 
it  will  be  necessary  to  have  a  couple  of  studs  or  hooks  in  each  '^^ 
side  of  the  splint,  about  six  inches  apart,  on  either  side  of  the 
middle  line,  to  keep  the  turns  of  the  bandage  from  shifting. 
The  splint  itself,  as  well  as  being  hollowed  out,  should  be  so 
padded  that  the  limb  will  lie  very  slightly  flexed  upon  it 


^gutta- 
percha Cll|W. 


if  ntrapping. 
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Again,  instead  of  the  studa  there  may  be  pegs  which  can 
screwed  round,  and  the  bandage  thus  tightened  like  a  viol 
string, when  it  requires  it;  and  it  will  be  found  that  all  kin< 
of  bandages  will  require  readjusting,  in  one  way  or  another,  evt 
few  days. 

Another  good  way  of  bringing  the  fragments  together  on  tlie 
splint  is  to  mould  two  gutta-percha  caps  to  the  fragments,  of 
a  horse  shoe  shape,  and  then  to  spprosimat*  tiiem  instead  of 
taking  the  pull  directly  on  the  fraginenta. 

Or  a  method  which  is  still  more  secure  from  slipping  is 
adjust  two  stout  broad  and  crescentic  pieces  of  adliesive  atrappii 

I  (the  "  dreadnought"  plaister  is  the  best)  to  the  leg  and  the  tliigh, 

below  and  above  the  fragments.      If  the  horns  of  tijese  crescents 
are  prolonged  by  other  strips,  or  by  whipcord,  tliey  luay  be  brought 
together  by  fastening  these  ends  to  studs  in  the  spli 
recommended  by  the  late  Mr.  Calleiider,  to  an  arrangement 
pnlleys  and  weights,  or  indiarubber  springs.      (See  illustrati< 
in  Heath's  Minor  Surgery.) 
Of mdiarubber     The     indiarubber     roller     bandage,     commonly    known    as 
bunlogea.        "EsmaTch's,"   if  applied  in   the  same  manner  as  the  ordinary 

»  bandage  and  fastened  round  the  studs,  will  at  first  hring  the 

fragments  most  forcibly  together,    but  it  cannot  be  depended 
on,  and  needs  constant  readjustment ;  the  same  remark  applies 
to  woven  indiarubber  bandages. 
Atnorerimple      Another,  and  simpler  splint,  is  one  shaped  like  the  foregoinj 
buck  .pUnt.     ^,yj  baving  a  deep  notch  cut  on  either  side  of  the  knee.     Stri] 
of  adhesive  plaister  are  then  passed  above  and  below  the  two 

I  respective  fragments  alternately,  and  their  ends  fastened  beneath 

the  notch.  The  successive  strips  approach  each  other  in  the 
middle  uutil  they  nearly,  or  quite,  cover  the  joint.  It  will  ba 
aeen  that  this  method  of  treatment  does  not  differ  la  anj 
essentials  from  the  foregoing,  but  it  makes  a  more  thorough 
compression  of  the  joint. 
Vu  o(  s  But  even  with  a  plain  back  splint,  a  figure  of  8  bandage  may 

''»n<i»g''-         easily  be  so  applied  to  the  limb  that  a  considerable  amount  of 
_  approximation  of  the  fragments  may  be  produced,  with  the  only, 

drawback  that  it  must  be  frequently  looked  to,  and  adjusted. 

Any  one  who  is  curious  in  these  matters,  will  find  in  various] 
surgical  works,  in  addition  to  the  ways  we  have  described,  quit 
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a  long  list  of  splints,  pulleys,  springs  and  other  mechanical  con- 
trivances, which  we  have  purposely  omitted,  because  we  believe 
that  their  employment  serves  only  to  obscure  a  process  of  repair 
which  in  many  cases  wants  little  more  than  to  be  left  alone. 

One  method  finally,  we  believe  deserves  active  condemnation,  Malgaigne't 
namely  by  "  Malgaigne's  Hooks,"  surely  the  most  barbarous  of  all  ^^^ 
methods  of  approximating  the  surfaces  of  broken  bones.  It  is  no 
doubt  possible  by  their  means,  to  get  the  fragments  very  close 
together,  but  the  risks  of  necrosis,  of  inflammation  of  the  neighbour- 
ing parts,  or  of  even  more  serious  complications,  are  so  great  as 
far  to  outweigh  an  advantage  which  may  not  be,  perhaps,  in 
itself  so  very  real* 

Tlie  legs,  according  to  statistics,  are  the  most  subject  of  all  FractniM  of 
limbs  to  be  broken,  and  there  are  all  sorts  and  kinds  and^**®*®^ 
degrees  of  injury  which  come  under  this  heading.  Putting  aside, 
however,  the  different  varieties  of  Potts*  fractures,  we  shall  find 
practically,  that  for  the  purposes  of  setting,  simple  fi*actures  of 
the  legs  may  be  classed  under  two  or  three  headings  at  the  most. 
Moreover,  from  this  point  of  view,  we  shall  not  have  to  consider 
whether  one  or  both  of  the  bones  are  involved,  save  that  in  bad 
fractures,  both  tibia  and  fibula  are  generally  found  to  be  gone,  while 
in  less  severe  cases,  the  fibula  is  more  often  broken  by  itself,  than 
the  tibia. 

Broken  legs,  then,  may  be  divided  into—  The  different 

(1.)  Slight  cases,  requiring  generally  a  moulded  support  only,   ***^**' 
such  as  a  plaster  of  Paris  or  a  gum  and  chalk  splint,  which  may 
be  put  on  immediately,  or  after  a  very  short  time. 

(2.)  Moderately  severe  cases,  where  for  a  fortnight  or  three 
weeks  some  regular  splinting  may  be  required,  but  which  easily 
come  into  good  position,  and — 

(3.)  Severe,  and  very  severe  cases,  requiring  the  best  skill  and 

*  In  an  appendix  {q.v.)  we  give  the  notes  of  a  case  of  fracture  of  the  pateUa 
which  iUoitrates  very  weU  the  good  results  which  may  be  expected  when  this 
fractore  is  treated  very  carefoUy  but  very  simply.  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
patient  (a  member  of  our  profession)  made  no  active  attempts  to  bring  the 
fragments  together,  but  in  spite  of  their  being  at  first  widely  separated, 
they  eventually  became,  and  remain  about  )-inch  apart.  Further,  it  should  be 
remarked  that  this  extent  of  separation  does  not  of  ittdf  (the  ligamentous  onion 
beingperf  ectly  strong)  prevent  complete  restoration  of  activity.  The  readershould 
notice,  too,  the  careful  way  in  which  the  joint  was  slowly  bnmght  into  action. 
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attention  of  the  surgeon,  for  the  replacement  of  the  fr&gmeni 
and  their  maintenance  iu  proper  position  during  the  process 
union. 

All  three  kinds  may  be  due  to  direct  or  indirect  violence, 
the  seat  of  fracture  may  be  in  either  tlie  upper,  middle,  or  lowi 
third  ;  but  if  in  the  upper,  which  ia  far  the  rarest,  it  is  generally 
due  to  a  direct  blow.     Fractures  in  the  lower  third  are  the  moat 
frequent  of  all. 

(1,)  Slight  fraclares.  It  is  not  at  all  unusual  for  a  sudden 
t(?i8t,  or  a  moderate  degree  of  direct  violence  to  produce  a  frac- 
ture of  one  (generally  the  fibula),  or  perhaps  of  both  bones  of  the 
leg,  with  hardly  any  displacement,  and  often  without  complete 
disablement.  Practically,  these  cases  are  not  more  severe  thi 
a  sprain,  and  are  recovered  from  at  least  as  quickly.  As  there  il 
little  or  no  displacement,  any  measures  which  will  secure  absoli 
reet,  will  be  sufficient  for  good  recovery.  The  limb  may  be 
up  at  once  iu  a  plaster  of  Paris  case,*  care  being  taken  that 
toes  are  not  allowed  to  point,  (Vide  infra.)  Or  the  limb  may 
be  allowed  to  remain  unsplinted,  but  steadied  between  sand 
bags,  or  may  be  lightly  bandaged  to  a  Cline's  splint,  the  limb 
lying  on  its  outer  side,  and  with  some  evaporating  lotion  over 
the  seat  of  fracture.  If  the  limb  ia  not  put  up  in  the  plaster  of 
Paris  immediately,  there  will  be  no  choice  but  to  wait  for  the 
swelling,  which  will  develop  in  an  hour  or  two,  to  go  down,, 
before  the  stiff  case  can  be  applied.  No  weight  should  be  borav 
on  the  limb  for  about  a,  month.  j 

(2.)  Moderatehj  severe  fractures.  Here  we  suppose  casee  in 
which  the  injury  is  more  severe  tliati  in  the  foregoing,  but  etill 
ones  which  do  not  require  the  same  rigid  and  careful  restraint  ob 
in  the  following  class.  Wo  have  naturally  a  number  of  methods 
of  treatment  to  choose  from.  Perhaps  the  most  common  cou 
and  one  which  certainly  generally  does  well  enough,  is  to 
the  limb  on  a  Cline's  splint  on  its  outer  side,  with 
knee  flexed,  and  to  bandage  it  there  firmly.  The  leg  thi 
splinted,  may  remain  somewhat  raised  on  a  pillow,  for  a  firtnighl 
or  three  weeks,  and  it  may  then  be  put  up  in  plaster  of  Paris. 

•  Wliein>vor  lliB  term  "  plwter  i>S  Pari*  "  U  used  in  this  section,  ft  bq 
ken  to  meui  «ny  of  tbe  mktcriitla  for  tDaViDt;  atlff  cuus  wfaich  the  n 
9  preter.  And  by  k  "Cline's"  aplint  Is  lueBiit  tbe  common  woodc 
St  Ib>  tlie  foot  ftnd  leg,  with  a  bole  cat  out  for  the  m&Ilealiu. 
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But  for  such  cases  the  practice  is  becoming  more  and  more  Immedute 
common,  to  immediately   set   and    encase  the  limb  in  some  with  pUster  of 
fonn  of  moulded  splint,  adjusted  however  with  more  attention  to  P*ri»»  etc. 
position  than  was  necessary  in  the  slighter  injuries  just  mentioned. 
This  plan  of  treatment  undoubtedly  gives  very  good  results  in 
skilful  hands,  and  effects  a  great  economy  of  the  beds  in  hospital 
accident  wards.    At  the  same  time   the  responsibility  of  the 
surgeon  is  somewhat  increased,  because  (/*  the  fracture  is  badly 
put  up  at  first,  it  may  happen  that  an  opportunity  for  rectifying 
the  position  will  never  occur. 

In  all  cases  if  this  treatment  is  adopted,  the  encasing  must  be 
performed  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  accident  has  happened, 
and  before  swelling  comes  on.  By  most  surgeons  plaster  of 
Paris  will  be  the  material  chosen  for  the  manufacture  of  the  case, 
in  consequence  of  the  quickness  with  which  it  sets,  and  this  may 
be  used  in  the  form  of  a  Bavarian  splint,  or  the  ordinary  muslin 
bandages  may  be  employed.*  (The  method  in  either  case  has 
been  already  described.)  Poroplastic  felt,  or  silicate  may  also 
serve  the  purpose. 

While  it  is  being  applied  the  limb  must  be  most  carefully  held 


*  Since  the  above  was  written,  we  have  very  frequently  adopted  the 
method  of  immediate  splinting  described  by  Mr.  John  Croft,  in  a  paper  in 
the  Medico  Chirorgical  TransaotionB  for  1881,  VoL  bdv.  And  we  believe  it 
to  be  the  beet  general  method  yet  practised,  for  it  has  aU  the  advantages  of 
the  Bavarian  spUnt  in  the  way  of  being  able  to  be  opened  for  inspection  of 
the  limb,  and  is  yet  much  simpler.  Each  splint,  (for  the  leg  two  wiU  be 
required)  consists  of  two  layers  of  house  flannel  The  inner  layer,  which  is 
generaUy  moistened  with  warm  water,  is  applied  to  the  limb,  while  the  outer 
one  is  thoroughly  soaked  in  plaster  of  Paris  cream  and  put  on  over  it.  Both 
layers  are  then  moulded  to  the  limb  while  the  surgeon  holds  it  in  position. 
Mudin  bandagett  are  then  roUed  on  so  as  to  thoroughly  shape  the  splints  and 
to  bind  them  together.  The  turns  of  the  bandage  adhere  to  the  plaster,  but 
as  the  interval  between  the  various  splint  pieces  is  spanned  by  the  muslin  only, 
this  can  be  cut  up  for  examination  of  the  limb  along  the  upper  interval,  while 
it  serves  as  a  hinge  at  the  lower.  In  the  case  of  fractures  of  the  leg,  which  we 
are  now  considering,  the  pattern  for  the  pieces  of  flannel,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Bavarian  splint  (see  p.  132),  can  be  got  from  the  flattened  out  stocking  of  the 
patient.  Inside  and  outside  splints  wiU  here  be  required,  and  they  must  be  out 
of  such  a  size  that  they  wiU  not  meet  in  front  or  behind  for  about  half-an-inofa. 
This  plan  of  splinting  can  be  adopted  in  many  different  forms  of  injury,  and  to 
various  parts  of  the  body. 
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in  portion  [preferably  by  the  responsible  surgeon),  for  upon  tlii 
tbe  whole  success  of  the  treatment  will  dei)end.     After  the 
has  set  it  will  generally  be  advisable  for  the  patient  to  remain 
bed  with  the  limb  raised,  for  at  least  the  first  week  ;  but 
case   the  period  of  coutinement  to  bed  will  be  luucli  shoi 
than  upon  the  old  plan.      Other  cases  in  tliis  class  are  sometimt 
beat  treated  by  the  back  spliut  and  awing  cradle,  to  be  presenl 
described. 

(3.)  Severe,  and  very  severe  fractures.  By  these  we  mean  bH 
cases  in  which  the  soft  parts  have  been  more  damaged  than  in 
the  preceeding  ones ;  in  which  the  muscular  spasm  and  the 
deformity  are  well  marked  and  persistent ;  in  which  com- 
minution is  frequently  present,  and  where  in  any  case  great 
care  will  be  required  to  keep  the  fragments  in  position,  and 
to  restore  the  liinb  to  its  proper  symmetry- 

Of  compound  fractures  we  shall  presently  speak  particularly, 
I  but  we   may   here   say  that   no   fracture   becomes  compoaud 
secondarily  through   sloughiug  of  the  skin  so  often  as  that  oE 
tbe  leg,  for  the  sharp  tibial  sliin  tries  sorely  the  vitality  of 
skin,  wbicii  is  stretched   so  tightly  over  it.      Blebs  also  mt 
frequently  give  trouble  here  than  elsewhere. 

In  these  severe  cases  there  is  always  a  tendency  to  an  ovt 
lapping   and   over-riding  of  the   fragments,  which  is  absent 
the  slighter  forms.     It  is  therefore  necessary  so  to  fix  the  li 
that  extension  as  welt  as  immobility  is  secured,  and  this  muat 
be  done  without  strangulation. 

Of  all  the  ways  which  have  been   devised  for   setting   tb 
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fractures  we  believe  that  there  is  only  one  which  is  unifonnly 
applicable  to  the  majority  of  cases,  and  this  will  be  the  only  one 
which  we  will  describe  in  detail ;  the  method,  namely,  of  putting 
the  limb  up  upon  a  back  splint  and  with  side  splints,  and  swinging 
the  box  thus  formed,  irom  a  cradle. 

Fig.  112  represents  a  leg  thus  put  up,  and  although  it  seems,  J^*" 
and  really  is,  a  simple  method  enough,  still  there  are  many  small 
points  which  must  be  attended  to,  if  the  surgeon  is  to  get  a  good 
average  of  success  in  his  fracture  cases. 

1.  The  splint     This  is  the  kind  known  as   "  Neville's  back  '^^^ 
splint,"  and  consists  of  a  plain  piece  of  iron,  with  cross  pieces  for 

the  leather  bands,  by  which  it  is  swung  ;  it  should  be  perforated 
along  the  sides  to  allow  of  the  pad  being  sewn  on,  and  bent  up 
below  to  form  a  foot-piece  ;  it  has  as  well,  lesser  curves  for  the 
swell  of  the  calf  and  the  bend  of  the  knee. 

In  choosing  the  splint  for  a  given  case,  the  important  points  to 
look  to  are — 

(a.)  It  should  be  fully  broad  enough,  lest  the  bandage  or  side 
splints  should  too  tightly  compress  the  leg. 

{b.)  Tl)e  foot-piece  should  be  bent  up  quite  at  right  angles  to 
the  leg  one. 

(c)  The  length  irom  the  foot  to  the  bend  for  the  knee  should 
correspond  to  that  of  the  sound  leg. 

(J.)  The  thigh  piece  should  be  long  enough  to  enable  the 
bandage  to  take  a  firm  hold  of  it. 

{$»)  The  bend  at  the  knee  must  not  be  less  than  160.* 

2.  The  padding  of  the  back  splint  must  be  firm  and  even,  and 
especially  smooth  about  the  heel,  where  the  possibility  of  a  sore 
being  formed  must  be  kept  in  mind. 

3.  The  side  splints  must   be  well  padded,    and  should   be  The  ride 
simple,  straight,  wooden  ones,  reaching  from  just   above   the  ■P^"***- 
knee  to  the  edge  of  the  foot-piece.     At  the  foot  there  should 

be  a  short  broad  strap  and  buckle,  which  serves  to  fasten  the 
two  together,  the  strap  passing  just  below  and  round  the  foot- 
piece.     (This  strap  is  often  omitted). 


*  Tliete  fplinU  are  alwitys  nuuie  too  straight  at  the  knee  ;  fortunately  they 
are  earily  bent. 
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4.  The  swing  cradle.  All  fractures  bad  enough  to  require 
careful  splinting  are  bad  enough  to  be  swung.  Neglect  of  this 
is  a  frequent  cause  of  bad  position.  The  simplest  plan  is  to 
pass  leather  straps  through  the  slits  in  the  cross  piece  of  the 
splint,  and  sling  it  to  the  cradle,  as  shewn  in  the  figure. 

The  apparatus  being  ready,  the  limb  must  be  fastened  to  the 
back  splint,  and  the  whole  difficulty  of  obtaining  a  good  position, 
lies  in  the  necessity  for  keeping  up  extension,  and  a  slight  amount 
of  inward  rotation  while  this  fixation  is  effected.  In  difficult 
cases,  or  where  there  is  much  spasm  or  pain,  an  anaesthetic 
should  be  given,  and  its  action  pushed  to  complete  flaccidity  of 
the  muscles. 

One  assistant  should  now  grasp  the  limb  about  the  knee, 
and  rolling  it  slightly  inwards,  must  be  prepared  to  make 
counter  extension  when  required.  The  surgeon  then  taking 
hold  of  the  foot  and  ankle,  will  generally  be  able,  by  making 
extension,  to  get  the  limb  into  its  proper  position.  Sometimes 
flexion  of  the  knee  or  other  manoeuvres  will  be  required,  but  we 
have  never  seen  anything  but  harm  come  of  the  practice  of  dividing 
the  tendon  Achillis,  as  is  sometimes  recommended. 

While  the  limb  is  thus  extended,  it  must  be  settled  on  the 
splint,  and  fastened  to  it,  and  great  care  must  be  taken  to 
keep  the  plantar  surface  of  the  heel  well  against  the  foot-piece, 
with  the  foot  turned  slightly  inwards,  and  the  hollow  above  the 
insertion  of  the  tendon  Achillis  into  the  os  calcis,  properly  sup- 
ported. No  point  in  the  setting  of  the  fracture  is  more  important 
than  this,  as  will  be  understood  from  what  has  been  said  before 
about  the  disaster  of  a  sore  heel.  The  readiest  road  to  security 
in  this  respect  is  to  have  a  store  of  small  pads  at  hand,  from 
which  those  can  be  chosen  which  will  best  support  the  hollow 
beneath  the  tendon,  so  that  the  point  of  the  heel  is  free  of,  or 
only  just  touches,  the  splint. 

This  ''  fitting "  of  the  foot  and  ankle  finished,  and  a  final 
look  given  to  see  that  the  upper  bend  of  the  splint  corres- 
ponds to  the  knee,  the  limb,  still  held  extended  in  position, 
is  settled  upon  the  rest  of  the  splint.  If  a  second  assistant  is  at 
hand,  to  him  may  be  entrusted  the  task  of  fastening  the  limb 
to  the  splint,  while  the  surgeon  and  the  first  one  keep  up  the 
extension.    But  if,  as  often  happens,  one  person  only  is  available. 
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the  foot  must  be  held  by  him  with  one  hand  while  the  first  few 
turns  of  bandage  or  strapping  are  made  with  the  other. 

In  any  case  the  limb  must  be  fastened  to  the  splint  very  care- 
fully ;  the  heel  must  be  kept  down  and  the  foot  straight,  while 
very  possibly  the  skin  has  been  bruised,  and  certainly  all  the  parts 
are  tender.  In  many  cases  one  or  two  strips  of  adhesive  strapping 
may  be  applied  with  great  advantage  round  the  foot  and  ankle, 
great  care  being  taken  that  they  do  not  strangulate  the  part,  the 
risk  of  which  is  lessened  if  they  are  applied  with  a  piece  of  lint 
between  their  surfaces  and  the  skin.  In  the  same  way  it  is  often 
advisable  to  pass  a  piece  of  broad  strapping  round  the  thigh  and 
the  splint  upon  which  it  lies. 

But  whether  strapping  be  used  first  or  no,  the  foot  and  ankle 
must  in  every  case  be  firmly  bandaged  to  the  splint,  and  then  the 
upper  part  of  the  leg,  the  knee,  and  the  lower  third  of  the  thigh 
must  be  fixed  in  the  same  way,  (the  bandaging  running  from 
without  inwards,  as  in  the  case  of  fractures  of  the  thigh,  and  for 
the  same  reason,  i.e.  to  keep  up  internal  rotation.)  No  rule  can 
be  given  as  to  the  extent  to .  which  the  bandage  from  the  foot 
should  be  carried  up  the  limb,  but  it  is  generally  brought  up  to 
the  vicinity  of  the  fracture,  but  not  over  it.  This  done,  in  ordinary 
cases  the  limb  will  now  be  fixed  in  its  proper  position,  and  needs 
only  to  have  the  side  splints  adjusted  and  to  be  swung,  as  shown 
in  the  figure. 

But  very  often  some  additional  support  is  required,  and  further  DiffioultiM  of 
measures  have  to  be  adopted  to  maintain  position  ;  thus  one  of  the  ^^*"""** 
fragments  may  persistently  rise,  and  project  dangerously  near  pontioiL 
the  skin,  or  the  foot  may  rotate  outwards,  defying  the  action  of 
bandage  or  strapping;  or  tlie  heel  may  be  constantly  coming 
away  from  the  footpiece;  or,  as  very  conmionly  happens,  there  may 
be  a  bowing  outwards  or  inwards  of  the  fragments,  which  simple 
extension  does  not  overcome. 

Directions  for  such  conditions  obviously  cannot  be  given  in  any 
very  precise  form  ;  nothing  will  remedy  the  pulling  away  of  the 
heel  from  the  footpiece,  except  an  entire  replacement  of  the  limb 
on  the  splint,  nevertheless  this  will  have  to  be  done,  for  great 
discredit  will  accrue  to  the  surgeon  if  the  patient  gets  up  from 
his  bed  with  the  foot  pointed  so  that  the  heel  can  in  no  way  reach 
the  ground. 
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)  witt 
tthat 


knee. 


One  of  tlie  euds  of  Uie  broken  tibia  frequently  presses  upwi 
beneath  tbe  skin,  ]>artially  or  completely  over-riding  the  otl 
For  this  condition  much  may  be  done  by  judicious  pressure  witt 
a  pad,  placed  not  immediately  over,  but  near  to  the  projecting 
end,  and  comfort  in  Finch  cases  may  be  taken  from  the  fact  that 
the  ends  rarely  conje  quite  through  the  skin. 

These  projections  and  lateral  twista  or  rotations  of  the  fo 
may  often  be  very  well  corrected  by  caps,  moulded  to  the  leg 
splint*^,  of  felt  or  gutta-perclia,  the  latter  being  preferable  as 
takes  a  more  exact  shape.  Thus  round  the  fool  and  ankle,  round 
''  the  middle  of  the  leg.  or  round  the  upper  third  of  the  leg  and  knee, 
a  piece  of  gutta-percha  sheeting  can  be  moulded  so  as  to  clasp  tl 
parts.  When  iastened  by  one  or  two  webbing  straps  they  will 
very  firmly. 
«  It  is  generally  worth  while  to  rub  some  starch  paste  into 
bandages  which  hold  the  limb  tu  the  spHut ;  the  operation 
only  a  minute  or  two.  and  the  gain  in  neatness  is  great ;  moreoi 
it  saves  labour  in  the  long  r|in,  for  many  patients,  not  childi 
only,  will  pull  their  bandages  abont  as  soon  as  they  can  tnm 
themselves  in  bed.  but  they  will  not  disturb  their  folds  so  readily 
if  these  are  stiff'  with  starch.* 

Finally,  all  severe  fractures  of  the  leg  will  require  constant 
supervision,  especially  during  the  first  fortnight  or  three  weeks. 
The  limb  should  he  looked  at  every  day  to  see  that  the  splint 
swings  clear,  that  the  heel  is  down,  and  that  there  is  no  complaint 
of  soreness,  while  the  surgeon  must  not  hesitate  to  take  the 
apparatus  off  and  resettle  it,  if  there  is  any  indication  that  the 
position  is  not  satisfactory. 

Ordinary  simple  fractures  require  to  be  kept  up  about  five 
weeks ;  in  some,  a  shorter,  in  a  few,  a  much  longer  time  will  have 

*  We  DDght  perhapa  to  mantjon  tbut  in  SootUod.  aod,  no  doobt  in  lome 
putt  of  Eogluid,  ft  coniDiDa  method  of  putting  up  ordiuu^  fractura  of  tha 
lag  without  UBoh  dirpliuxmuit,  is  by  luiag  two  plain  aide  splint!  p^pMrly 
pkdded,  trith  a  "Scultetua"  or  nuuij  tailed  tuuidk|;e  applied  to  tbe  leg  beuemth, 
topreTcnt  tniucalar  ipum  and  pain.  Tbe  foot  and  ankle  ars  also  bandaged  and 
tbe  former  ia  kept  up  at  a  right  angle.  SculteCiu' bandage,  allbough  it  it  claatical 
and  almost  vanerable  from  ita  antiquity,  is  hardly  empliyed  in  London  at  the 
present  time,  and  (be  aJ^ove  mentioned  method  of  putting  up  thete  fracCum, 
does  not  Rfm  to  nt  to  be  any  more  umple,  or  more  effideut  than  the  plan  with 
the  back  and  aide  splints  we  have  described. 
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to  elapse  before  they  can  be  put  up  in  a  plaster  of  Paris  or  some 
other  moulded  case,  when  the  patient  may  begin  tQ  go  about  on 
crutches. 

We  do  not  include  under  the  heading  of  Pott's  fracture  all  the  P^tt'sfractore. 
different  fractures  of  the  leg  bones  near  the  ankle  joint,  the 
majority  of  which  are  not  difficult  to  manage  and  indeed  form  the 
great  bulk  of  our  first  division  of  broken  legs.  Tliese  may  generally 
be  put  up  in  silicate  or  plaster  of  Paris,  either  immediately,  or 
after  a  week  or  so,  and  give  little  trouble  as  to  maintenance  of 
position,  or  in  any  other  way.  It  is  unfortunate  that  these 
fractures  should  be  so  often  confounded  with  the  fracture  de- 
scribed by  Percival  Pott,  from  which  he  himself  suflFered ;  for  this 
latter  is  one  of  the  most  serious  in  its  deformity  and  difficulty  in 
setting,  which  is  known  in  surgery.  Indeed,  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  a  true  Pott's  fracture  is  ever  so  perfectly  recovered 
from,  that  the  movements  of  the  ankle  are  quite  free,  and  no 
deformity  is  noticeable.  The  injury  itself  consists  in  a  com-  Nature  of  the 
bined  fracture  and  dislocation,  occasioned  by  indirect  violence.  "^J*"^* 
Generally  the  fibula  gives  way  (often  through  a  slip  on  to  the  side 
of  the  foot)  from  1|  to  3^  inches  from  the  outer  malleolus,  and 
the  inner  malleolus  is  either  separated  from  the  tibial  shaft,  or 
the  internal  lateral  ligament  is  torn  across.  In  either  case  the 
foot  is  dislocated  outwards,  so  that  the  sole  is  nearly  vertical. 
Moreover,  the  tibia  and  fibula  are  almost  always  forcibly  torn 
asunder  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  and  from  the  widening  of  the 
front  of  the  ankle  thus  caused,  the  tension  of  the  skin  is  extreme. 
For  this  reason  the  deformity  at  the  joint,  and  at  the  seat  of 
fracture,  must  be  rectified  as  soon  as  possible,  and  Pott's  fracture 
is  an  exception  to  the  general  rule  that  a  delay  of  some  hours, 
or  even  of  a  day  or  two  before  setting,  is  of  no  very  great 
moment,  if  the  limb  be  properly  steadied. 

If  the  case  be  seen  before  much  swelling  has  come  on,  no  line  pimter^of  *  ^ 

of  treatment  is  more  satisfactory  than  a  prompt  envelopment  in  a  rarU. 

plaster  of  Paris  case,  the  foot  being  most  carefully  held  in  position 

by  an  assistant.     But  this  treatment  is  only  possible  when  the 

patient  is  seen  soon,  and  attended  to  quickly,  and  when  a  moderate 

amount  of  extension  and  manipulation  will  bring  the  limb  into 

fair  position.     In  many  cases  the  swelling  is  very  great,  and  comes 

on  almost  at  once,  while  the  foot,  although  it  may  be  held  in 
p 
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good  position  go  long  as  extension  is  kept  np,  returns  pernstenUy 
to  its  external  twist  when  tiiis  is  relaxed,  because  the  support  of 
the  fibula  is  destroyed. 

One  way  of  meeting  these  conditions,  which  is  very  commonl)' 
practiiied,  and  which  often  gives  good  results,  is  to  put  up  the  frac- 
ture with  a  back  splint  and  swing  cradle  exactly  as  has  just  been 
described  for  those  higher  up  the  leg,  only  giving  still  greater 
attention  to  the  fixing  of  the  foot  to  the  splint,  so  as  to  get  the 
iole  fiat  against  the  foot-piece.  Then,  by  means  of  the  side  splints, 
witti  extra  small  pads  put  in  where  they  are  needed,  the  tendenc}' 
of  the  foot  to  twist  outwards  may  be  overcome. 

A  simple  Cline's  side  splint  will  never,  we  believe,  succeed  in 
keeping  a  limb  thus  fractured  in  good  position ;  but  the  side  splint 
devised  by  Dupuytren,  if  properly  put  on  according  to  that 
surgeon's  directions,  is  a  method  of  setting  at  once  simple  and 
efficient,  which  should  be  used,  we  think,  much  oftener  than  it 
seems  to  be  at' present.  The  essential  points  to  be  noticed  are 
sliown  in  Fig.  113.    The  splint,  a  simple  straight  wooden  one,  is 


Fig.  113. — Dupuytren' t  Splint  for  Pott's  Fracture. 
fastened  to  the  leg,  which  should  be  laid  on  its  inner  side  with 
the  knee  6excd.  The  pad,  which  is  wedge-shaped,  and  about  2| 
tricties  thick  at  its  base,  is  so  adjusted  that  the  thick  end  is 
underneath  the  malleolus  when  the  thiii  one  lies  beneath  the 
knee.  The  limb  is  fastened  to  tlie  splint,  above  and  below,  by  a 
few  tnrns  of  bandage.  At  the  knee,  these  should  only  extend  a 
little  way  down  the  leg,  or  the  fibula  will  be  pressed  inwards  ; 
and  below,  the  foot  alone  should  be  ftiatened  to  the  splint.  If 
tlio  bandage  is  carried  up  over  tlie  malleolus,  almost  all  the  good 
elTect  of  remedying  the  dislocation  by  forcible  inversion  is  lost. 

No  particular  directions  are  required  for  fractures  of  the  bonee 
of  the  foot.  They  generally  occur  in  cnislies  of  the  part,  and 
the  fracture  is  but  part  of  the  general  injury.    If  other  conditions 
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allow  of  it,  the  best  treatment  in  most  cases  is  a  plaster  of  Paris 
«)r  silicate  case. 

Compound  Fractures,  O^mpound 

The  points  in  which  the  treatment  of  compound  fractures  differs 
from  the  foregoing  directions  are  points  of  surgery  rather  than  of 
surgical  handicraft.  Questions  such  as  whether  a  bad  compound 
dislocation  may  rightly  be  saved,  whether  protruding  ends  of 
bone  should  be  cut  off,  search  made  for  wounded  vessels,  and  so 
on,  are  not  ones  which  can  be  discussed  here.  The  additional 
details  therefore,  of  the  management  and  manipulation  of  fractures, 
which  are  entailed  on  the  surgeon  by  their  being,  or  becoming 
compound,  may  be  very  briefly  considered. 

Fractures  are,  not  infrequently,  clinicaUy  simple,  although  M»y  heal  like 
there  exists  a  skin  and  flesh  wound  communicating  with  the  '  ™P  *  ^^^^ 
fracture  ;  in  these,  if  the  limb  be  put  up  in  the  ordinary  fashion, 
with  some  simple  dressing  on  the  wound,  the  repair  will  run  its 
usual  course  without  any  additional  trouble,  the  wound  closing 
up  straightway,  either  because  the  rent  in  the  tissues  has  been  so 
narrow  that  iU  sides  have  immediately  come  together,  or  because 
there  has  been  an  efficient  and  timely  sealing  up  of  the  wound 
by  effused  blood  and  lymph,  without  any  inflammatory  process. 

Such  a  fracture  has  plainly  never  been  really  compound,  and  <«  Sealing  '*  the 
the  classic  rule  of  treatment  is  that  when  in  a  fractured  limb  '^""^d  m 

compound 

there  is  a  wound  of  only  moderate  size  which  may  lead  down  to  fractni^. 
the  bone,  but  from  which  there  is  little  or  no  bleeding,  this  wound 
should  not  be  opened  up  or  disturbed  in  any  way,  but  should 
be  covered  with  some  simple  dressing  and  allowed  to  close  of  itself 
if  it  will.  This ''  sealing  "  may  be  helped  or  imitated  with  a  small 
piece  of  lint,  soaked  in  the  blood  of  the  wound,  or  in  collodion. 

A  still  better  plan,  however,  is  to  dress  the  wound  according  to  Treatment  of 
the  Listerian  method  (</.i\),  with  this  modification  only,  that  the  Liiiterian 
when  it  is  quite  a  small  one,  as  in  the  case  supposed,  it  should  be 
only  cleansed  on  the  surface,  and  not  opened  up  by  syringing,  etc. 
A  day  or  two  will  settle  the  question  as  to  whether  the  fracture 
is  going  to  convert  itself  into  a  truly  simple  one,  or  whether 
suppuration  will  be  set  up,  with  constitutional  disturbance,  or 
whether  the  wound  will  follow  that  course  of  aseptic,  but  slow, 
repair,  which  is  characteristic  of  compound  fractures  treated  on 

the  Listerian  plan. 
P  2 
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But  although  a  modified  Listerism  is  here  recommended  in  the 
ca^es  of  small  wounds  with  doubtful  communication  with  the 
fracture,  for  all  fractures  whicli  are  completely  compound,  there  is 
no  question  but  that  the  safest  line  of  conduct  is  to  treat  them  on 
the  most  uncompromising  antiseptic  principles,  and  it  seems  that 
at  the  present  time  rigid  Listerism  alone  fulfils  these  conditions. 

This  dressing  in  its  details  will  be  described  in  a  following 
chapter,  and  the  account  will  apply  in  every  particular  to  the 
procedure  in  the  case  of  fractures.  The  main  special  points  are 
the  difficulty  of  getting  thorough  drainage  of  the  deeper  parts, 
and  the  uncertainty  which  is  often  felt  as  to  whether  the 
fragments  are  in  good  position,  under  the  necessarily  voluminous 
folds  of  gausse  or  wooL  In  these  cases  it  will  often  be  found  that 
some  part  of  a  splint  which  is  essential  for  the  support  of  the 
fracture,  comes  in  the  way  of  the  wound  or  of  the  dressing  over 
it ;  if  so,  the  splint  must  there  be  interrupted,  that  is,  the  portion 
which  is  in  the  way  must  be  removed,  and  iron  rods  carried 
across  the  interval,  to  connect  the  upper  and  lower  remaining 
parts.  These  rods  must  be  strongly  rivetted  and  bent  outwards 
in  a  convenient  curve  ;  (see  for  example.  Fig.  126). 

No  cases  are  more  tedious,  or  call  for  more  close  attention 
than  those  compound  fractures,  which  run  a  septic  coarse.  A 
daily  watch  must  be  kept  for  bagging  or  burrowing  of  pus,  for 
necrosis  of  the  ends  of  the  bones,  or  for  some  other  of  the  host  of 
complications  which  may  at  any  time  be  sprung  like  mines  upon 
the  surgeon.  But,  as  we  have  said,  the  consideration  of  the 
surgery  of  these  points  must  be  looked  for  elsewhere. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 


Of  Sprains. 

A  sprain  is  a  fonu  of  inflammation  which  may  be  either  acute  Sprains-^dfifi* 
or  chronic.     It  arises  from  a  sudden  twist  or  wrench,  by  which  *^*'<>'^' 
the  capsule  and  ligaments  of  a  joint,  or  the  fascial  structures  in 
its  neighbourhood  have  been  stretched  or  torn. 

Sprains  vary  infinitely  in  their  severity,  both  in  pain,  and  in 
the  extent  and  duration  of  the  disablement,  but  it  may  be  taken 
that  they  are  severe  or  slight,  in  direct  relation  to  the  extent  of 
mechanical  damage  done  to  the  fibrous  tissues  about  the  sprained 
articulation.     We  shall  here  chiefly  consider  severe  sprains. 

These  always  occur  unexpectedly,  and  call  for  ph)mpt  treat- 
ment, for  the  time  the  joint  will  take  to  recover  will  depend 
greatly  on  the  measures  which  are  taken  immediately  after  the 
injury. 

If  a  sprained  joint  be  seen  soon  after  the  twist,  there  will  have  Their  imtD«. 
been  no  time  for  the  development  of  inflammation.     It  is  then  ^ent.^** 
in  many  cases  possible  to  prevent  this  action  coming  on  at  all,  by  May  he 
firm,  even,  compression,  and  absolute  fixation  of  the  joint.     The  "  »'»ortive.'' 
principles  of  the  treatment   understood,   the   details  may   be 
varied.    Thus  for  a  badly  sprained  knee,  the  best  course  would 
be  to  put  the  i)atient  to  bed,  to  apply  a  Martin's  bandage, 
or  a  wet  roller,  firmly,  and  then  to  fix  the  limb  on  a  Nevill's 
back  splint,  or  on  a  Mclntyre,  and  to  swing  it  from  a  cradle  with 
an  ice  bag  resting  on  the  joint ;  so  also,  an  ankle  might  be  treated 
in  somewliat  the  same  way  with  a  wet  bandage  and  a  Cline's 
splint,  but  it  would  be  even  better  to  get  a  firm  elastic  com- 
pression by  layers  of  cotton  wool,  and  careful  bandaging,  and 
then  to  put  up  the  joint  straightway  in  plaster  of  Paris.     The 
limb  should   be  kept  for  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  in  this 
.stiff*  case,  and  will  then  require  passive  movement,  shampooing, 
etc.,  as  described  below. 

The  value  of  this  **  abortive  "  treatment  of  severe  sprains  can-  ^  "^  **** 
not  be  overrated,  but  for  it  to  succeed,  the  injury  must  be  taken  iu  vaoaX 

course. 


:SU 
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llie  acute 
Rtage. 


The  chronic 
■Uge. 


AdhedoDft. 


ia  hand  at  once.  When  pain,  heat,  redness,  and  swelling,  the 
cardinal  signs  of  inflammation,  have  once  come  on,  a  somewhat 
different  line  must  be  taken.  Though  it  may  be  sometimes  better 
to  lay  the  joint  simply  on  a  pillow,  it  is  still  generally  advisable 
that  it  sliould  be  supported,  and  if  pressure  can  be  borne,  a  wet, 
or  a  Martin's,  bandage  is  often  very  serviceable.  An  ice  bag,  too, 
is  a  most  salutary  remedy,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
joint  is  now  inflamed  and  will  bear  only  very  gentle  handling. 
Cold  affusions,  as  irom  an  irrigation  apparatus,  or  a  tap,  or  evapo- 
rating lotions,  may  be  applied.  Sometimes,  on  the  other  hand, 
water  as  hot  as  can  be  borne,*  or  hot  fomentations,  or  bran 
poultices  are  better,  while  if  the  inflammation  be  very  severe, 
leeches  (say  half-a-dozen  for  a  knee)  are  very  useful,  or  a  blister 
may  be  applied  if  there  be  much  effusion. 

The  duration  of  the  acute  stage  of  a  sprain  varies,  and  the  condi- 
tion only  gradually  passes  off,  leaving  the  joint  weak  and  puffy,  and 
susceptible  to  slight  injuries,  or  apt  to  become  painful  with 
changes  of  the  weather,  etc.  This  condition  of  chronic  sprain 
requires  the  most  varied  treatment  in  different  cases,  or  in  the 
same  case  at  different  times.  At  first  it  is  often  necessary  to  insist 
upon  a  splint,  but  this,  if  kept  on  too  long,  will  lead  to  adhesions 
and  stiffness.  So  too,  the  support  of  a  bandage  or  strapping  may 
be  required  for  the  atonic  capillaries  and  veins,  but  the  pressure 
causes  wasting  of  the  muscles  if  persevered  with  unduly. 

In  the  later  stages  of  the  case  all  the  surgeon's  efforts  should 
be  directed  to  the  getting  the  joint  back  again  into  working  order. 
Cold  and  hot  douches,  shampooing  and  passive  motion  may  be 
required,  and  if  there  be  much  thickening  the  joint  maybe  strapped 
(i^.  Figs  70,  71)  with  an  iodine  or  mercurial  plaister.  But  in 
cases  of  severe  sprain  the  recovery  is  often  very  slow. 

In  spite  of  all  precautions,  it  will  happen  every  now  and  again 
that  joints  which  have  been  badly  sprained  (and  the  same  holds 
good  for  dislocations),  will  become  fixed  by  internal  or  external 
adhesions,  or  by  both,  while  the  difiiculty  of  movement  is  increased 
by  muscular  contraction.  These  cases  give  great  employment  to 
^*  bone  setters,"  who  are  often  very  skilful  in  freeing  the  hampered 
movements.      If  a  joint  be  free  from  heat  and  tenderness  on 


*  This  u  the  remedy  generally  used  hy  profewional  acrobats. 
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pressure,  no  hesitation  need  be  felt  in  forcibly  breaking  down  the 
adhesions,  either  by  taking  the  muscles  of  the  limb  by  surprise, 
or,  what  is  generally  better,  by  free  flexion  and  extension  under 
an  anaesthetic. 

The  presence  of  suljective  signs  of  pain  need  also  be  no  bar  to  Pain  not »  Ur 
this  forcible  passive  motion,  provided  the  objective  signs    of^^*^®*^""^ 
inflammation  are  absent,  for  most  fixed  joints  become  neuralgic,  adhesions. 
Even  in  chronic  inflammations  it  is  not  always  wise  to  keep  the 
joint  fixed,  but  the  discrimination  of  the  cases  which  should,  from 
those  which  should  not  be  sa  treated,  often  involves  very  nice 
points  of  surgery. 

In  addition  to  the  employment  of  douches  and  shampooing  for  Use  of  the 
the  reduction  of  the  thickening  and  puffiness  which  follows  on  a  «*^^*^ 
sprain,  the  eflect  of  the  constant  (galvanic)  current  is  so  striking 
that  it  should  be  especially  mentioned.  The  tendons  get  loose  in 
their  synovial  sheaths,  inflammatory  exudations  disappear,  and 
even  callous  bone  itself  appears  to  be  rapidly  absorbed  under  this 
treatment.  The  current  may  be  conveniently  suppb'ed  by,  say 
10  to  20  Le  Ciauchd's  cells,  the  negative  electrode  being  formed 
of  a  plate  of  zinc  covered  with  flannel,  which  can  be  so  bent  as  to 
wrap  round  the  joint. 

Slight  sprains  do  not  generally  require  splinting,  but  they  may  Slight  sprains, 
often  be  cut  short  by  very  hot  water,  or  by  the  firm  pressure  of  a 
wet  roller  bandage,  and  this  will  be  found  the  best  treatment  for 
the  casualty  room.  A  Martin's  bandage  is  also  frequently  used. 
When  heat  and  swelling  have  come  on,  if  a  firm  wet  bandage 
can  be  borne,  it  is  still  the  best  treatment  in  most  cases ;  if  not, 
evaporating  lotions,  irrigation,  or  hot  fomentations  may  be  applied. 

Lastly,  in  certain  cases  there  can  be  no  question  but  that  forcible  Walking  oflf  a 
movement,  with  kneading  of  a  sprained  joint  in  its  acute  stage,  '^ 
and  perseverance  in  its  use,  will  sometimes  cut  the  sprain  short, 
that,  in  fact,  it  is  true  tliat  a  sprain  can  be  walked  of.  The 
difficulty  is  to  recognise  tlie  cases  in  which  this  method  may 
safely  be  advised,  so  tliat  the  surgeon  may  be  able  to  promise 
prompt  recovery  as  the  reward  for  present  suffering,  for  the 
necessary  manipulations  are  always  painful.  Experience  alone 
will  enable  the  surgeon  to  do  this,  and  any  rules  would  be  mis- 
leading. One  warning,  however,  may  not  be  out  of  place,  namely 
that  in  the  early  treatment  of  twists  of  the  knee  joint,  it  is 
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Intenud 
ii))r»iii  of  the 
knee. 


The  8ymp- 


Iiardly  possible  to  be  too  cautious,  and  in  all  cases  wbere  there  is 
effusion,  rest,  and  a  back  splint  should  be  insisted  on. 

This  will  be  a  convenient  place  to  mention  a  form  of  internal 
sprain  of  the  knee,  which  appears  to  be  due  to  some  displacement 
of  the  inner  semi-lunar  cartilage.  The  usual  history  of  the  injury 
is  that  the  patient,  during  some  sudden  rotatory  movement  of  the 
body,  feels  an  acute  pain  in  the  knee,  while  the  joint  becomes  in- 
capable of  full  extension,  though  it  can  be  flexed,  and  will  allow  of 
no  weight  being  borne  on  it.  Often  the  patient  falls  to  the  ground 
as  if  he  had  been  shot.  Soon,  tenderness  and  the  signs  of  effusion 
into  the  joint  come  on,  and  these  are  generally  out  of  all  propor- 
tion to  the  very  slight  twist  which  has  been  the  cause.  Sometimes 
these  symptoms  disappear  as  quickly  as  they  arose,  after  some 
slight  movement ;  sometimes  they  obstinately  remain  as  a  chronic 
synovitis. 

If  the  joint  be  examined,  it  will  be  found  that  where  the  internal 
cartilage  comes  nearest  to  the  surface  (where,  indeed,  it  is  almost 
subcutaneous),  there  will  be  a  spot  of  acute  tenderness,  and  pro- 
The  remedy,  bably  a  little  swelling.  If  this  be  found,  the  remedy  is  easy,  and 
striking  in  its  effect  Taking  hold  of  the  limb  above  the  ankle 
with  one  hand  (the  patient  lying  or  sitting)  the  knee  should  be 
strongly  flexed,  while  the  thumb  of  the  other  hand  presses  the 
cartilage  inwards.  Then,  without  warning,  the  limb  should  be 
jerked  into  extension,  the  pressure  being  kept  up  the  while.  In 
most  cases,  even  at  the  first  attempt,  the  cartilage  will  slip 
back  into  its  place,*  and  the  patient  will  )>e  able  to  extend  the 
knee  with  great  relief,  but  sometimes  the  manoeuvre  will  have  to 
be  repeated  two  or  three  times. 

The  cause  removed,  the  pain  and  effusion  quickly  disappear. 
It  is  wise,  however,  to  rest  the  joint  for  a  few  days,  and  to  wear 
a  woven  or  elastic  felt  bandage,  or  a  laced  knee-cap.  Unfor- 
tunately, when  once  this  derangement  has  happened,  it  is  very 
apt  to  recur,  and  there  are  many  who  do  not  feel  themselves 
safe  to  undertake  such  forms  of  exercise  as  running,  jumping,  or 
dancing,  lest  they  should  be  suddenly  disabled.  Many  also  learn 
how  to  put  their  joints  right  again  for  themselves. 


After  num 
agemeni. 


*  The  reader  b  reminded  that  thii  explanation  of  the  symptoma  though  a 
veiy  probable  one,  b  atill  somewhat  theoretica]. 
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Much  may  be  done  by  shampooing,  the  douche,  and  judicious 
support,  to  brace  up  the  relaxed  ligaments,  and  lessen  the  liability 
to  the  accident,  acting  on  the  same  principles  as  in  cases  of  chronic 
external  sprain. 

The  symptoms  which  arise  when  a  true  loose  cartilage,  (usually  Of  true  loose 
originating  as  a  pedunculated  growth  from  a  fringe  of  the  synovial  ^^ 
membrane),  gets  nipped  between  the  joint  surfaces,  are  almost 
identical  with  those  we  have  described,  and  the  method  of  relief 
is  similar,  namely,  by  free  irregular  or  jerking  movements  of  the 
joint,  but  this  as  a  treatment  is  very  unsatisfactory.  A  patient  who 
exhibits  the  signs  of  having  a  loose  cartilage  should  be  advised  to 
seek  advice  immediately,  if  at  any  time  the  vagrant  body  should 
present  itself  so  as  to  be  felt  from  the  outside.  If  this  occurs, 
every  effort  should  be  made  with  strapping,  etc.,  to  prevent  its 
slipping  back  into  the  depths  of  the  joint  until  the  question  of 
some  planned  operation  for  its  removal  can  be  considered. 
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CleMiiing  the 
wound. 


OF  WOUNDS,  ULCERS,  BURNS,  Etc. 


CHAPTER   XVI. 


Op  the  Dbessinq  of  Clean  Cut  or  Incised  Wounds. 

In  the  present  chapter  we  propose  to  consider  the  general 
principles  of  dressing  wounds,  and  the  ways  in  which  they  are  in 
practice  dressed. 

We  will  first  take  those  which  may  be  properly  called  cuts,  or 
incised  wounds,  l&rge  or  small,  in  which  a  quick  healing  is  to  be 
desired,  and  should  generally  be  attainable,  and  will  consider  the 
rules  as  to  their  washing,  closing,  and  draining,  which  are  founded 
on  the  laws  of  cleanly  surgery. 

Some  of  the  general  ways  of  *'  dressing,"  that  is,  of  covering 
or  protecting  these  wounds  will  now  therefore  be  described,  and 
in  the  followiug  chapter  that  especial  form  of  cleanliness  which  is 
known  as  the  Listerian  method,  will  be  considered  in  detaiL 

Id  the  succeeding  chapters  of  the  section,  the  management  of 
bruised  wounds,  of  special  forms  of  wounds,  (as  gun-shot  wounds, 
etc.) ;  and  later  still  burns,  ulcers,  etc.,  will  be  discussed. 

For  any  wound  to  heal  well,  the  following  conditions  must  be 
fulfilled  :— 

(1)  The  wound  must  be  cleansed  and  kept  clean. 

(2)  The  divided  tissues  must  be  accurately  readjusted  and 
retained  in  position. 

(3)  The  parts  miist  be  kept  at  rest. 

(4)  All  effused  fluids  must  be  able  to  escape,  and  must  be 
taken  up  on  escaping.  The  primary  blood  effusion  must  be 
arrested  as  completely  as  possible,  and  the  wound  in  almost  all 
cases,  must  be  covered  and  protected  by  some  dressing  material. 

1.  The  cleansing  of  the  wound. 

Thb  will  be  necessary,  even  when  it  has  been  inflicted  with 
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H  perfectly  clean  iDstrument,  for  blood  clots  should  not  be 
allowed  to  remain  in  it.  For  ordinary  cases,  the  thoroughness 
with  which  the  washing  is  performed  is  more  important  than 
the  fluid  which  is  employed.  Plain  water  will  do,  but  a  lotion  of 
carbolic  acid,  of  a  strength  of  from  1  in  40  to  1  in  100  is  better. 
Condy's  fluid,  also,  may  well  be  used. 

If  tliere  is  is  any  suspicion  that  septic  or  poisonous  matter  \iix& 
been  introduced  into  the  incision,  {e,g.  in  a  dissection  wound^  it 
should  be  thoroughly  swabbed  or  syringed  out  with  a  1  in  20 
carbolic  lotion,  or  one  of  chloride  of  zinc,  in  the  proportion  of 
40  grains  to  the  ounce. 

The  process  of  cleansing  of  itself  tends  greatly  to  check  the  imporUuce  of 
capillary  oozing,  and  haemorrhage  from  other  sources  must  be  »"^  ^^ 
thoroughly  arrested  before  any  attempt  is  made  to  close  the  wound. 

Although  tliis  rule  is  broken  every  day,  there  is  no  question 
but  that  the  greatest  cause  of  failure  of  repair  is  the  continuance 
of  bleeding  within  a  closed  wound.  The  actual  bringing 
togetlier  of  its  sides  does,  no  doubt,  often  effectually  check 
further  capillary  bleeding,  but  it  should  not  be  trusted  to  do  so, 
if  it  is  in  any  way  convenient  to  leave  tlie  wound  open  until  this 
has  quite  stopped.  The  time  to  seize,  if  possible,  for  closure  of  ^***  *""®  ^ 
the  wound  is  when  the  lympli  poured  out  from  the  lymphatic 
spaces,  is  acquiring  a  plasticity  or  stickiness,  which  can  be  readily 
appreciated  by  the  finger,  and  which  gives  to  the  wound  surfEM^es 
a  glazed  appearance. 

2.  Ths  adjustment  and  closure  of  the  wound.  Adjostmentof 

(A.)  Of  its  deeper  parts.      With  the  exception  of  the  parts  wound  ^Ifol 
which  are  necessarily  separated  by  the  presence  of  drainage  tubes,  iu  deeper 
the  adjustment  and  replacement  of  the  divided  tissues  must  be  ^'^'^ 
carried  out  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  wound,  and,  if 
possible,  as  perfectly  in  its  deeper  parts  as  on  the  skin  surface ;  for 
upon  this  the  manner  of  healing,  as  well  as  the  appearance  when 
whole,  will  greatly  depend.     But  the  means  at  our  disposal  for 
keeping  the  deeper  parts  together  after  replacing  them  are  very 
imperfect.  In  most  cases  the  support  and  pressure  afforded  by  pads 
and  bandages  put  on  outside  the  wound  are  trusted  to  keep  the 
sides  together,  and  if  these  will  suffice,  so  much  the  better. 
But  in  many  instances,  especially  in  plastic  operations,  it  is 
necessary  to   fix   the   parts  more  securely,  either  by  sutures, 
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I)as3ed  far  below  the  nurface  (deep  sututes),  or  by  needles  or  hair- 
lip  pins  passed  at  a  similar  depth. 

Deep  Sutures.  If  the  deptlis  of  the  wouod  have  to  be  kept 
together  in  this  iray,  it  muat  be  because  there  is  a  tendency  for 
the  iiarttj  to  separate.  There  will,  Uierefore,  be  tetuioa  on  the 
.sutures,  and  unless  some  precautions  are  taken  they  will  speedily 
cut  out.  All  the  contrivances  which  have  been  devised  to  prevent 
thb  have  for  their  object  that  the  sutures  shall  pull  upon  an  area 
of  skin  at  the  margin  of  the  wound,  which  is  shielded  in  some  way 
from  the  direct  pressure  of  the  wire  or  thread.  For  this  purpose, 
the  suture,  which  is  passed  through  the  wound  at  the  depth 
desired,  enters  and  emerges  from  the  skin  at  a  little  distance  from 
its  edge,  and  is  then  fastened  to  a  piece  of  quill  or  catheter,  or 
(lassed  through  a  perforated  ivory  cylinder,  or  piece  of  sheet  lead 
or  zinc  cut  to  the  requisite  size,  or  shaped  as  a  stud  or  button. 
The  illustration  (Fig.  114)  will  show  without  further  words  the 


VlQ.  114. — lUustratton  nf  gotiie  Joims  oj  Deep  and  Superficial 

Suture,  and  oJ  the  Ja'^temag  <^  Drainage   Tubes   [after 

MacCormac).    {The  attachment  of  the  thread  to  the  Tube  ta 

imper/ectlj/  showu.) 

;;cncral  principle  of  these  fastenings,  of  which  the  details  m&y  be 

moditied  in  many  ways.     The  suture  employed  is  almost  always 
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made  of  stout  silver  wire.but  iii  .xj^cial  cases  thick  chrouiicised  cat- 
gut may  be  used.  The  suture  may  be  [mssed  with  a  coiumati  ueedle, 
or  with  one  of  the  numerous  patterns  of  h&ndle<l  ones,  or,  in  some 
cases,  very  conveniently  nith  tlie  tubular  ueedle  devised  by  Mr.  T. 
Smith  (Fig.  11&)  for  operations  abuut  the  [lalate  or  perineum. 


Flu.  115. —  Tubular  Self- FeMing  A'tredfen. 

For  most  of  the  cases  where  deep  sutures  are  reiiuired,  the  best  Um  of  k 
shield  for  practical  use  is  a  piece  of  sheet-lead.  It  is  sold  in  strips,  j'''*''^  "i 
ready  perforated,  but  is  best  cut  out  with  scissors  to  the  shape 
required  in  each  instance.  A  piece  may  be  laid  along  each  side 
of  the  wound,  frutn  a  Jin.  to  ^iii.  away  from  its  edges  ;  holes  may 
then  be  bored  in  it  to  correspond  to  the  number  and  distance 
apart  of  the  sutures,  or  the  ueedle  may  be  trusted  in  many  cases 
to  perforate  the  metal  for  itself.  The  suture  having  been  passed 
through  the  strips,  the  two  ends  are  simply  twisted  together  bo  as 
to  close  the  depths  of  the  wound.  The  twists  should  be  to  one 
side,  aud  lying  upon  the  metal  strip,  as  shewn  in  the  figure. 

Instead  of  using  one  long  piece  of  shielding  metal  for  each  side 
of  the  wound,  a  rounded  piece  like  a  trouser  button,  is  very 
commonly  cut  out  fur  each  suture  (abo  shown  in  Fig.  1 14), or  pieces 
of  lead,  of  this  form,  are  to  be  had  ready  made  with  two  stud^ 
on  them,  round  which  the  wire  may  be  twisted.  These  are  con- 
venient enough,  but  are  in  do  way  better,  and  iu  some  respecte 
not  BO  good  as  the  iilan  first  descrilied.* 

*  Sometime)  cme  broad  atrip  of  IbbcI  U  uwd  •■>  w  to  coTer  tha  aiget  of  thr 
wniuiJ,  thi!  aiiture*  entering  and  coming  out  nearitamargiiii.  We  beli«Te  thir 
plui  wM  fint  adoptsd  bjr  Mr.  June*  lAna,  and  it  eertainl;  lirn  a  moat 
effidant  mpp^rt  tu  tlie  li|i«,  a«  welt  a*  to  the  deptlia,  of  the  wound. 
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Another  good  plan  is  to  secure  the  wire  after  it  has  been  passed, 
whatever  shield  has  been  used,  by  closing  a  split  shot  (like  those 
used  in  angling,  but  rather  larger)  over  it. 

Their  Deep  sutures  are  easier  to  remove  than  to  put  in,  for  a  pair  of 

scissors  placed  between  the  skin  and  the  shield  on  one  side  will 
be  able  to  cut  the  wire  short  off  there,  and  then  it  can  be  drawn 
out  from  the  other  side.  No  rules  can  liere  be  given  as  to  the 
time  of  their  removal ;  this  must  be  settled  in  each  case  at  the 
surgeon's  discretion,  but  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  their  tenure 
is  only  possible  for  a  few  days,  much  less  that  is,  than  in  the  case 
of  superficial  stitches. 

Hair-lip  pins.  Hair-lip  pins  are  steel  pins  which  may  be  passed  across  the  depth 
of  a  wound,  entering  the  skin  a  little  away  from  the  edge  on  one 
side,  and  coming  out  at  a  corresponding  distance  on  the  other.  Silk 
or  worsted  (the  latter  is  to  be  preferred),  is  twisted  over  the  pro- 
truding ends,  so  as  to  bring  not  only  the  deeper  parts,  but  the 
skin  surfaces  into  apposition.  The  point  and  head  of  the  pin  are 
tlien  nipped  off  with  a  pair  of  cutting  pliers,  made  for  the 
purpose.  Two  little  bits  of  lint  should  be  put  underneath  the 
ends.  No  method  brings  all  the  parts  of  a  wound  better  together 
than  the  use  of  hair-lip  pins,  but  there  are  not  many  parts  of  the 
body  where  they  can  very  conveniently  be  employed ;  their  name 
tells  when  and  where  they  are  most  commonly  used.  They  would 
be  resorted  to  much  more  frequently  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that 
unless  they  are  removed  in  from  36  to  48  hours,  they  will  begin  to 
cause  ulceration,  which  will  leave  very  obvious  scars  (this  risk  may 
be  diminished  by  having  them  gilt  or  silvered).    They  must  in  any 

Most  be  c^^^  ^  removed  as  early  as  possible,  and  this  especially,  when 

removed  early,  they  connect  the  tender  tissues  of  infants.  They  must  not  be 
triVAdrawn,  but  drawn  through,  by  seizing  the  end  off  which  the 
point  has  been  nipped,  and  making  steady  traction  with  rotation 
in  the  axis  of  the  pin,  but  without  working  it  from  side  to  side. 
If  possible,  the  silk  or  worsted  threads,  matted  together  with 
blood,  should  be  left  as  a  scab  over  the  wound,  after  the  pin  has 
been  taken  out. 

Superficial  (B.)  Closure  of  the  lips  of  the  wound.    Superficial  sutures  are 

'"^*'  for  the  accurate  adjustment  of  the  divided  skin  surface,  and 

of  the  tissues  near  it ;  in  most  wounds  they  are  the  only  ones 

required.     No  strict  rule  can  be  laid  down  as  to  the  depth  at 
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which  they  should  be  passed,  but  it  is  often  convenient,  as  has 
been  said  before  (p.  29),  to  put  them  deep  enough  to  arrest 
bleeding  from  vessels  in  the  cut  edges  of  the  wound. 

Wire,  silvered,  or  of  silver,  silk,  catgut,  and  occasionally  horse-  Satore 
hair,  are  the  materials  chiefly  used  for  sutures,  and  of  these,  materiala. 
general  preference  must  be  given  to  silver  wire.  Silk  and  horse- 
hair are  used  principally  for  wounds  about  the  face,  or  in  abdominal 
surgery,  and  catgut,  which  should  always  be  chromicised,  is 
especially  useful  in  cases  where  it  is  desired  that  the  parts  shall 
not  have  to  be  disturbed  for  their  removal,  as  in  many  antiseptic 
dressings.  Catgut  sutures,  however,  are  not  quite  trustworthy  ; 
they  stretch,  and  are  apt  to  be  absorbed  too  soon. 

Whatever  be  the  thread  used,  tlie  interrupted  suture  is  almost 
the  only  one  practically  employed.*  Each  point  is  secured  sepa- 
rately, by  twisting,  if  it  is  of  wire,  or  by  tying  in  reef  knots  in 
other  cases.  Thin  wire  also  may  often  be  tied.  In  any  case,  the 
twist  or  knot  should  be  at  one  side,  and  not  over  the  line  of  the 
wound  (Fig.  114).  The  actual  skin  surfaces  should,  if  possible, 
be  brought  together  exactly,  but  it  is  better  that  the  edges  should 
be  a  little  everted  than  inverted.  A  little  inversion  is  often  over- 
looked at  the  time  of  adjustment,  and  the  invariable  result  is  an 
unsightly  depression. 

The  number  of  sutures  must  be  just  as  many  as  will  close  the  Number  of 
wound  throughout ;   fewer  will  not  do,  and  more  are  hurtful  JJ'^'^  "^ 
foreign  bodies.    So  long  as  stitches  are  not  doing  harm,  there  is  removal, 
no  limit  to  the  time  they  may  be  kept  in,  but  as  soon  as  there  is 
any  tension,  or  area  of  inflammation  around  them,   they  are 
generaUy  better  away,  for  inflamed  edges  cannot  possibly  unite, 
except  by  granulation. 

Silk  sutures  require  only  to  be  snipped  and  removed  with 
forceps,  but  wire  ones  should  always  have  the  little  hook  which 
will  be  found  at  the  end  which  is  to  be  pulled  through  the  wound, 
carefully  straightened  out.  No  more  needless  pain  can  well  be 
inflicted  than  that  caused  by  neglect  of  this  small  precaution. 

Adhesive  strapping  may  be  used  to  relieve  tension  which  would  CloKara  by 
otherwise  be  borue  by  the  sutures  alone,  or  may  be  the  sole  means  •''■H*P">g- 
employed  to  close  a  wound.    In  either  case,  care  must  be  taken 


'  The  continuouf  luture,  however,  !■  now  getting  to  be  more  frequently  Qted. 
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to  avoid  puckering,  and  the  best  way  to  do  this  is  by  cutting  the 
strips  as  shown  in  Fig.  70,  and  described  on  page  114.  If  the 
adjustment  be  carefully  made,  there  is  no  better  way  of  closing  a 
wound.  The  widely  diffused  support  of  the  plaister  is  extremely 
useful,  but  no  wound,  except  very  small  and  clean  cuts,  should 
ever  be  completely  closed  over  with  strapping ;  a  drop  of  pus 
thus  shut  in  may  work  very  great  mischief. 

The  use  of  serr^fines,  or  other  mechanical  contrivances  for  the 
closure  of  wounds,  is  now  practically  abandoned,  and  there  only 
remains  to  be  mentioned  a  mode  of  closing  small  wounds, 
especially  about  the  face,  by  collodion  ;  the  ordinary,  or  the 
flexible  kind  may  be  painted  over  the  wound  or  applied  upon  a 
piece  of  lint,  and  by  its  contraction  a  close  apposition  may 
frequently  be  attained. 

3.  Arrangements  for  rest,  i.e.,  for  retaining  the  wound  surfaces 
in  apposition.  It  is  not  necessary  to  enlarge  on  the  importance 
of  this  point.  It  will  be  understood  that  a  wound  can  hardly  heal 
unless  it  be  kept  at  rest,  and  also  that  the  means  of  securing 
tliis  rest  must  vary  with  every  case. 

In  the  case  of  wounds  of  the  extremities,  the  end  desired  can 
generally  be  attained  by  splints,  interrupted  if  necessary,  and 
slings  and  other  contrivances  may  be  brouglit  into  use. 

Moulded  splints  are  especially  useful  in  fixing  the  parts  about  a 
wound,  and  this  necessity  for  rest  must  always  be  kept  in  mind 
in  considering  the  firmness  with  which  a  wounded  part  should  be 
bandaged. 

4.  Arrangements  for  tlie  ready  escape  and  absorption  qf  all 
exuded  fluids,  and  for  the  covering  and  protection  qf  the 
wound,  Tlie  means  to  be  adopted  to  secure  the  fulfilment  of 
these  conditions,  include  the  different  ways  in  which  wounds  may 
be  drained,  and  the  several  "  dressings "  that  may  be  put  on 
them. 

There  will  be  in  all  cases  some  fluid  exudation,  whether  a 
wound  has  been  closed  before  the  bleeding  has  stopped  or  no,  and 
provision  must  be  made  for  its  escape,  except  in  wounds  which 
are  at  once  small  and  perfectly  healthy. 

It  must  be  understood,  therefore,  that  most  wounds  are  to  be 
drained  in  some  way  or  another.  The  more  common  of  these 
ways  are  now  to  be  considered. 
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Tlie  materials  generally  used  for  drainage  are,  indiarubber  Kind*  of 
tubing  of  different  sizes,  flexible  tubes  of  coiled  up  wire,  tubes  of  nlTtemL. 
decalcified  bone,  and  wisps  of  horsehair,  or  catgut ;  but  almost 
anjrthing  of  the  nature  of  a  tube  or  a  thread,  if  it  be  in  itself 
unirritating,  may  be  placed  in  a  wound  to  facilitate  the  escape 
of  the  discharges. 

As  the  whole  object  of  a  drain  is  to  prevent  fluid  remaining  Drainage 
within  a  wound,  no  exception  can  be  made  to  the  rule  that  all  the'bottom!'" 
surgical  cavities  are  to  be  drained  from  the  bottom.  The  place 
of  exit  for  the  drain  should  therefore  be  the  most  dependent 
part  of  the  wound,  unless,  as  is  often  advisable,  a  separate  aper- 
ture is  made  for  the  tube  alone.  Often,  too,  it  is  necessary  to 
pass  the  drain  right  across  the  cavity,  either  by  making  it  enter 
the  wound  at  one  eud  and  leave  it  at  the  other,  as  may  be  done 
in  amputations  of  the  limbs,  or  of  the  breast ;  or  by  making 
apertures,  and  counter  apertures,  as  in  some  methods  of  para- 
centesis thoracis  {q,v,). 

If  horsehair  be  used  as  a  drain,  (and  for  wounds  with  but  little  Honehair, 
discharge  it  is  very  useful,  especially  in  sinuses,  where  it  can  be  laid  ^^^^^  ^*^ 
right  along,)  some  20  or  30  hairs  must  be  cut  of  equal  length  and 
tied  together  at  each  end.  Catgut,  silk,  thread,  or  strips  of  gutta- 
percha tissue  or  of  oiled  silk,  flat  or  twisted  up,  are  all  in  constant 
use  for  drains.  Rigid  silver  tubes,  retained  by  an  expanding 
spring,  were  devised  by  the  late  Mr.  Callender,  but  have  no 
extensive  use ;  indeed  we  could  easily  make  a  long  list  of  con- 
trivances for  drainage  which  have  been  brought  forward  and 
abandoned  within  the  last  few  years. 

Coming  to  drainage  tubes  proper,  glass  ones  have  been  almost  ^^?^f^ 
exclusively  used   in  abdominal  surgery,  as  for  the  drainage  of  differont 
the  peritoneum  in  ovariotomy  ;  the  advantages  and  drawbacks  ^°^^ 
of  the  material  can  easily  be  understood. 

In  cases  where  the  tube  must  be  both  flexible  and  incom- 
pressible, a  fairly  good  kind  is  that  made  of  coiled  up  gilt  wire. 
One  great  disadvantage  of  wire  drainage  tubes  is  that  the  granu- 
lations are  apt  to  sprout  between  the  interstices  of  the  coils. 
Tubes  made  from  chicken  bones,  decalcified  by  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  thus  rendered  absorbable,  have  lately  been  introduced  by 
Professor  Neuber,  and  are  now  being  extensively  tried  in  this 
country.  They  are  especially  intended  for  wounds  treated  on  the 
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Listerian  plan,  for  tliey  are  prepared  in  this  way  that  they  may 
be  absorbed  in  the  wound,  and  melt  away  as  their  object  is 
attained.  Up  to  the  present  time,  experience  goes  to  show  that 
they  often  behave  as  is  desired,  but  that  the  rate  of  their 
absorption  is  capricious,  and  is  apt  to  be  sometimes  extremely 
delayed,  and  sometimes  too  quick. 

But  the  drainage  material  which  will  probably  be  for  long  in 
most  general  use,  is  india  rubber  tubing,  of  which  special  kinds 
are  made,  of  various  sizes,  and  perforated  at  frequent  intervals. 

The  points  to  be  kept  in  mind  as  to  tlie  drainage  of  a  wound 
by  india  rubber  tubing  are,  (1)  the  requisite  size  of  the  tube,  (2) 
the  mode  of  introducing  it,  (3)  the  keeping  it  in  its  place, 
(4)  the  occasions  of  its  withdrawal  for  cleansing  or  shortening ; 
and,  finally,  the  time  when  it  may  be  permanently  discarded. 

All  drains  are  foreign  bodies,  and,  ipso  facto,  hurtfuL  The 
tube,  therefore,  must  be  as  small  as  will  freely  carry  off  the 
discharges. 

No  general  rule  can  be  laid  down  as  to  the  mode  of  insertion 
of  the  tube.  It  may  be  put  in  before  or  after  the  wound  is 
closed,  and  a  probe  or  director,  or  the  special  instrument  de- 
vised by  Mr.  Davy,  or  Professor  Lister's  forceps,  may  be  used. 
Forceps  of  the  ordinary  kind  are  objectionable,  as  they  disturb 
the  tissues. 

The  tube  is  apt  to  accidentally  slip  in  or  out ;  this  may  be 
prevented  by  threading  a  common  needle  with  silk  or  thread,  and 
passing  it  through  the  tube  wall  (see  Fig.  114),  from  ^  to  ^  an  inch 
from  its  end.  The  ends  of  the  silk  may  be  left  about  two  inches 
long,  and  fixed  to  the  skin  surface  by  a  little  bit  of  court  plaister. 

For  the  same  reason  that  the  tube  should  be  as  small  as  will  be 
«f  o  «"ng.  ggj^jgjjij^  jIj  should  be  removed  as  soon  as  it  is  safe  to  do  so  ;  and 
when  it  cannot  be  withdrawn  altogether,  it  should  be  shortened 
up  from  day  to  day.  But  it  is  impossible  to  lay  down  any  strict 
rules ;  in  such  a  case  as  an  amputation  of  a  limb,  or  of  a  breast, 
healing  well,  in  from  three  to  five  days  a  channel  will  have  been 
formed  which  may  be  safely  left  to  itself,  while  in  a  chronic 
abscess,  the  tube  may  have  to  be  left  in  for  months  ;  but  in  any 
case  it  is  a  safe  rule  to  follow,  that  every  time  the  dressing  of  tlie 
wound  is  changed,  the  tube  must  be  taken  out  and  syringed 
through  with  carbolic  lotion. 


Retention. 


Withdrawal 
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Although  we  are  using  the  term  ''  the  dressing  of  wounds  "  in  The  covering 
its  larger  meaning,  to  include  all  the  details  of  its  management,  ^*^^^^S^ 
"surgical  dressing"  is  a  phrase  generally  used  in  a  more  contracted  proper, 
.sense,  to  express  the  materials  and  medicaments  which  are  put 
over  a  wound  to  cover  and  protect  it,  and  to  forward  its  healing. 

These  may  be  conveniently  divided  into  drj/,  tcatery,  and  aify 
dressings. 

The  medications  used  may  have  for  their  purpose  the  proven-  The  inaiu 
tion  of  decomposition,  or  the  maintenance  of  simple  cleanliness,  ^»v>Mon«  of 
or  some  stimulation  of  the  wound  ;  or  a  cool,  a  warm,  or  a  moist  materials, 
atmosphere  may  be  desired,  or  simple  greasiness  of  the  surface, 
fiut  whatever  be  the  nature  of  the  dressing,  it  must  before 
all  fulfil  the  indications  of  cleanliness,  and  absorption  of  the 
discharges. 

Just  as  in  former  times  it  was  believed  that  a  simple  fracture  Mo<leni 
could  not  unite,  unless  healing  salves  of  various  kinds  were  «"npl»c»ty. 
applied  to  the  skin,  so  even  up  to  the  present  day,  many  seem  to 
find  it  difficult  to  remember,  that  the  nature  of  wounds  is  to 
heal,  and  that  notliing  applied  to  a  wound  can  of  itself  heal  it, 
though  many  things  can  be  done  to  retard  or  prevent  the  healing 
process.  In  fact,  the  results  aimed  at  in  the  various  modes  of 
dressing,  are  almost  absolutely  negative  ones,  such  as  the  avoid- 
ance of  movement,  of  irritation,  or  of  tension,  the  removal  of 
discharges,  and  the  like. 

But,  while  it  is  every  day  more  recognised  that  the  best  way  to 
dress  a  wound  is  to  '*  severely  let  it  alone "  as  much  as  possible; 
in  most  cases  some  kind  of  application  will  be  required,  and  the 
nature  of  the  dressing  does  in  many  cases  affect  the  course  of 
the  repair.  Thus  granulations  will  often  become  large  and  flabby 
under  carbolic  oil,  and  again,  small,  and  prone  to  bleed,  under 
the  use  of  chloride  of  zinc.  A  choice,  therefore,  has  to  be 
exercised,  but  experience  alone  will  give  the  power  of  judicious 
selection* 

For  the  purposes  of  description,  some  classification  of  wound  \  Claaufioi. 
<bressings  must  be  adopted,  and  the  following  may  probably  be  a^^gsT"* 
found  convenient     We  will  first  divide  them  into  dry,  watery, 
and  oily  dressings,  and  then  arrange  the  drugs  and  materials 
used  under  each  head,  according  as  to  whether  tliey  are  chosen 
because  they  are  non-irritant,  anodyne,  antiseptic,  or  stimulating. 
Q  2 
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?Bv^«!bWn^'  ^^'^  &*w»pfo  scabbing.  In  a  healthy  atmosphere,  even  large 
amputation  wounds,  will  heal  well  if  they  are  simply  exposed  to 
the  air  with  no  dressing  on  them  whatever.  The  effused  blood  and 
Ijrmph  form  a  crust,  under  which  repair  progresses,  and  if  care  is 
taken  that  no  discharges  are  retained,  the  results  of  this  almost 
absolute  neglect  of  the  wound  are  very  good,  especially  in  the 
country,  as  in  cottage  hospitals.  But  the  method  is  not  generally 
adopted,  because  of  various  inconveniences,  of  which  the  chief  is, 
that  no  support  is  afforded  to  tlie  limb  generally,  or  to  the  deeper 
parts  of  the  wound  in  particular,  where  the  pressure  of  a  bandage 
or  pad  is  often  very  desirable. 
»btoii>eut  ^"*  ^^*^  objection  does   not  apply  to  the  dressing  by  dry 

pack  absorbent  pads,  a  plan  especially  advocated  by  Professor  Gamgee. 

The  principles  of  this  method  are  "  dry  and  infrequent  dressinga, 
immobility  and  pressure."  * 

A  great  many  different  materials  have  been  used  for  pads  in 
this  form  of  dressing,  and,  sometimes  one,  sometimes  another,  will 
answer  best.  What  is  wanted  is  a  proper  firmness,  combined  with 
elasticity,  so  that  a  moderate  restraining  pressure  is  kept  on  the 
wound.  At  the  same  time  the  material  must  be  absorbent  to 
provide  for  the  infrequency  of  dressing.  Pads  of  lint,  of  salicylic 
wool,  or  cushions  of  the  one  lined  with  the  other,  marine  tow,  or 
lint,  oakum,  boracic  lint,  tenax,  sawdust  bags,  carbolic  gauze,  and 
sponges,  have  been  used,  and  many  more.  Of  all  these,  the  best 
for  general  use,  seems  to  be  the  salicylic  wool,  made  into  a  pad, 
and  covered  with  gauze,  but  sometimes  sponges  will  be  found 
very  useful ;  thus  they  may  be  applied  to  either  side  of  an  ampu- 
tation wound,  or  placed  in  the  axilla  after  amputation  of  the 
breast.  A  wound  dressed  on  this  plan  must  have,  first  its  edges, 
and,  if  necessary,  its  deeper  parts,  adjusted  with  the  appropriate 
sutures,  and  provision  should  be  made  for  its  drainage  ;  secondly, 
the  mechanical  fixation  of  the  neighbouring  parts  should  be  secured 
by  moulded  splints,  or  plaster  of  Paris  bandages,  or  similar  con- 
trivances for  the  fulfilment  of  the  indication  of  immobility  ;  and 
thirdly,  the  parts  immediately  concerned  in  the  wound  must  be 
covered,  and  lightly,  but  firmly  pressed  upon  by  the  absorbent 
pads,  secured  by  bandages. 

•  "The  Trinity  of  Healing."    Gamgee.    "  Lancet,"  February,  1S76,  p.  887. 
See  al«o  ProfeMor  Gamgee's  larger  work  on  "  The  Healing  of  Woonda." 
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If  the  discharges  from  a  wound  thus  treated  are  only  moderate 
iu  amount,  there  will  be  no  necessity  to  change  the  dressings  for 
some  days,  and  no  method  gives  better  results  in  the  case 
of  large  healthy  wounds,  such  as  those  after  excisions  or 
amputations. 

Other  forms  of  dry  dressings  there  are  which  have  proved 
valuable  in  the  hands  of  those  who  advocate  them,  such  as  the 
dry  earth  plan,  etc.,  and  layers  of  dry  boracic  lint,  fastened  on 
with  a  carbolized  gauze  bandage,  will  often  be  found  to  give 
as  good  results  as  any  of  the  most  complex  methods. 

A  dry  anodyne  dressiug  of  opium  powder  and  powdered  bark  in 
equal  quantities  is  sometimes  used  in  cases  of  painful  cancerous 
ulceration.  It  may  be  dusted  on  the  parts,  and  covered  over 
with  layers  of  boracic  lint  or  tenax. 

Wet  dressings.     This  class  of  application  is  a  very  large  one,  Wet  droM' 
and  comprehends  all  lotions,  tinctures,  hot  or  cold  compresses,  ^"^ 
and  poultices ;  every  dressing  in  short,  by  means  of  which  the 
surface  of  wounds  may  be  kept  moist.    In  the  great  majority  of 
cases,  the  moistening  fluid  is  applied  by  soaking  pads  or  strips  of 
lint  in  it. 

Before  all  other  wet  applications,  must  be  placed  the  common  Wat«r 
*'  water  dressing."  This  simply  consists  in  the  covering  of  the  dreeing, 
wound  with  a  few  layers  of  lint  moistened  with  water,  or  with 
a  weak  watery  lotion,  renewing  the  moisture  when  necessary. 
Very  often  it  will  be  found  that  wounds  heal  more  kindly  under 
this  treatment  than  under  any  other.  In  order  to  check  the 
too  rapid  drying  of  the  lint,  a  piece  of  oiled  silk,  or  gutta- 
percha tissue,  may  be  put  over  it,  but  this  must  be  smaller 
all  round  than  the  lint,  or  the  dressing  will  be  changed  from 
a  cool  and  moist,  into  a  warm  and  steamy  one,  in  fact  into  a 
poultice. 

Watery  lotions  are  generally  applied  in  the  same  way  as  the  Watery 
simple  water  dressiug,  but  they  may  also  be  useful  for  irrigation  ^*^^^^^*- 
or  immersion. 

The  following  are  examples  of  the  lotions  which  are  used  in  ExamplM  «>l 
the  dressing  of  ordinary  wounds.     Some  are  simply  non-irritant,  1<>^<»^ 
others  are  stimulant,  or  antiseptic,  or  anodyne,  but  no  regular 
gradation  is  possible  The  streugtlis  of  the  preparations  are  given 
in  the  formulary,  at  the  end  of  the  book. 
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LoTioRs  or 

PermuiguiBte  of  PotMh  (C'ondy's  Chloride  o{  Zino 

Fluid)  Cblotiiiated  Soda 

Cu-bolic  Acid  Liq.  Clilori 

Bonkck  Acid  Ldq,  Cu-boniii  Detergem 

Sub  Acetnlo  of  Lead  (Goulard  Watei)  SunitM 

Sulphate  of  Zino  Terebeae 

Chlorate  of  Potaali  Cblontlum 

Atom  Snb  Aaetate  of  Lead  with  Opium 

Nitrate  of  Silver  Belladonna 

It  will,  of  course,  be  understood  that  many  of  these  lotions  maj- 
be  used  in  several  different  strengths,  and  for  other  purposes 
than  for  dressing  incised  wounds. 

Irrigation  is  a  form  of  wet  dressing  which  is  sometimes  used  for 
clean  wounds,  especially  wlien  they  are  near  joints,  but  it  ia  mucli 
more  often  adopted  for  foul  or  ylougliiug  ulcers,  under  which 
head  it  is  again  mentioned.  Its  great  drawback  is  tlie  risk  to 
the  patient  of  catching  cold  from  the  necessary  exposure.  To  set 
up  an  irrigation  apparatus,  all  that  ia  required  is  an  arrangement 
by  wLich  a  constant  drip  of  water,  or  of  some  lotion,  can  be  made 
to  fall  upon  the  wound,  aa  shown  iu  Fig.  UG.     This  miiy  be  done 


Fiu.  116. — Methods  <if  Irrigation. 
by  suspending  a  vessel  over  the  w<}und,  properly  fitted  with  a  tap 
and  india-rubber  tubing,  or  tbe  tube  may  be  allowed  to  act  as  a 
eyphon.  In  either  case  the  difficulty  is  to  get  tlie  drip  to  be 
sufficiently  slow,  and  rpiite  as  good  a  plan,  is  the  simpler  one  of 
hanging  one  or  two  striira  of  lint  from  a  vessel  supported  above 
the  wound.     The  fluid  is  evenly  distributed,  drop  by  drop,  by 
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the  strips,  which  act  as  syphons  by  the  capillary  attractiou  of 
their  fibres  (see  Fig.  116).  It  will  be  necessary  to  put  some  piui 
or  basin  beneath  the  wounded  part,  and  the  bed  must  be  kept  dry 
with  water-proofing ;  but  there  is  always  some  slopping,  and  the 
patient  had  better  lie  in  blankets. 

Plain  water,  Condy,  carbolic,  boracic,  or  iodine,  lotions,  are  the 
Huids  most  frequently  used  for  irrigation,  and  although,  if  this 
treatment  be  continued  for  many  days,  the  granulations  are  apt 
to  become  sodden,  no  dressing  will  more  efficiently  clean  a  wound. 

Immersion  of  the  wounded  part  in  a  bath  of  warm  carbolic,  or  Immersion. 
Condy,  for  many  hours,  is  often  extremely  beneficial,  but  this  treat- 
ment is  hardly  applicable  except  in  the  case  of  the  extremities. 

A  clean  cut  wound  should  never  require  a  poultice,  the  special  Poulticef. 
advantage  of  which  is,  the  relief  the  warmth  and  moisture 
afford  in  conditions  of  inflammatory  tension.  If  this  be  present, 
the  relief  is  often  very  great,  and,  although  "  cataplasms  "  may 
be  out  of  fashion  now,  it  is  not  likely  that  they  will  ever  really 
go  out  of  use.  Crushed  linseed  meal,  or  stale  bread  crumbs,  are 
the  chief  materials  used,  while  the  addition  of  an  eighth  part 
of  charcoal  powder  forms  the  ordinary  charcoal  poultice,  a  very 
common  application  to  foetid  wounds.* 

The  indications  which  call  for  a  poultice,  may  be  met,  though  iii*™5'«p«airfo 
perhaps  not  quite  so  well,  by  water  dressing,  completely  covered  piiine. 
with  gutta-percha  tissue,  or  oiled  silk,  or  by  spongio  piiine,  cut  to 
the  requisite  shape,  and  soaked  either  in  hot  or  cold  water.    To 
such  an  application  the  term  ''  a  compress  "  is  applied. 

Certain  alcoholic  tinctures,  generally  freely  diluted,  are  in  Tinctan*. 
common  use  as  wet  dressings.  Of  these,  Fryar's  Balsam,  (Tinctura 
Benzoinse  Co.)  should  be  mentioned  as  an  admirable  stimulant  for 
wounds  which  are  slow  to  heal.  It  is  applied  by  soaking  pads,  or 
strips  of  lint,  in  the  tincture,  and  is  probably  the  best  of  the 
preparations  of  aromatic  gum  resins,  the  virtues  of  which  we 
recognise  more  readily  in  the  form  of  terebene,  or  pine  wood 
sawdust,  tban  in  some  of  the  old-fashioned  pharmacopoeal 
remedies. 

Whether  the  tincture  of  arnica  has  any  especially  beneficial 
action  on  bruises,  contused   wounds,  and  the  like,  beyond  that 

*  Cluurooal,  in  powUr,  ii  perhaps  the  moet  powerful  didnfeotant  and  deo- 
(loriser  known  ;  used  tm  a  ponltice  this  property  U  greatly  impaired. 
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of  the  Bpirit  it  conUtns,  is  doubted  by  many,  yet  it  would 
lingular  if  so  widespread  a  belief  as  that  whicli  prevails  as  to  its! 
virtues,  were  quite  groundless.  It  is,  however,  certHin  that  even 
very  weak  lotions  made  witli  this  tincture  will  sometimes  cre&te 
quite  au  extraordinary  amount  of  irritation,  wbicU  may  run  on 
into  true  erysipelas  ;  and  the  drug  certaiuly  possesses  no  menta 
to  comi^eusate  for  the  drawbacks  of  such  a  risk. 

'i'incture  of  iodine,  freely  diluted,  is  often  used  as  an  antiseptic 
and  stimulant  application  ;     it  makes  an  admirable  irrigating 
fluid,  especially  for  foul  wounds. 
8.      Coming  now  to  the  oily  and  greatg  dressings;  olive  oil,  pore 
and  simple,  would  be  birgely  used,  on  account  of  iu  absolutely 
non-irritant  qualities,  were  it  not  so  apt  to  become  rancid ;   bill 
when  carbolic  acid  isadded  toit,  It  forms  an  application  towouni 
which  is  universally  appreciated.     Carbolic  oil  usually  contains 
one  part  of  the  acid  to  40  of  oil,  but  other  proportions  may  be 
found  more  useful  in  special  cases.  In  the  proportions  of  I  in  15  or 
I  in  20,  it  lowers  local  sensibility  without  having  the  ascbarotM 
properties  of  the  pure   acid  or  its  stronger   solutions.      It 
generally  used  by  soaking  pads  or  strips  of  lint  in  it,  but  it 
often  wise  to  apply  it  (especially  tlie  1  in  15  or  I  in  20  strength)  by 
painting  it  on  to  the  wound  with  a  camel's  hair  brush,  na  recom- 
mended by  the  late  Mr.  Callender,  with  whom  this  was  a  veny 
favourite  way  of  keeping  wounds  clean. 

The  oil  of  eucalyptus,  thymol,  or  terebene  may  also  be  mixed'! 
witli  olive  oil,  and  used  in  precisely  the  same  way  as  the  carbol 
oil  They  are  all  good  dressings,  although  they  have  not  yet 
been  shown  to  he  in  any  way  superior  to  carbolic  oil  ;  any  of 
tbeui,  the  eucalyptus  oil  es|>ecially,  may  be  used  when  carbolic 
acid  is  coutra- indicated. 

All  these  dressings,  if  continued  for  long,  are  apt  to  moke 
the  granulations  large  and  flabby  ;  they  should  tlieu  be  changed 
for  some  astringent  lotion,  such  as  a  solution  of  sulphate  or 
chloride  of  sine.  i 

Castor  oil  is  rarely  applied  externally,  except  in  injuries  to  tlw, 
eye,  where  its  viridity  and  blandiicss  make  it  very  useful. 

Ointments  of  various  kinds  are  largely  employed  as  wound 
dressings,  esjiecially  in  the  Inter  stages  of  their  healing.  Some 
are  chosen  for  this  purpose  because  they  are  noH-irritAnt,  u 
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the  uDg.  simplex,  or  uog.  spermaceti,  or  because  they  have  more 
or  less  atimuluit  properties,  as  the  ung.  zinci  oxydl,  or  the  uog. 
hydrarg  nitroxy di,  diluted  with  an  equal  quantity  of  vaseline  or 
Urd.  For  others  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  text-books  on 
therapeutics. 

Vaseline,  though  in  no  sense  an  oily  material,  may  conveniently 
be  classed  with  them.  It  is  a  clean  and  bland  dressing,  and  serves 
also  as  a  basis  to  which  various  drugs  may  be  added,  so  that 
they  can  be  applied  as  ointments.  Some  of  these  will  be  men- 
tioned under  the  headings  of  the  dressings  of  ulcers,  bed-sores, 
syphilitic  sores,  etc. 

Speaking  generally,  ointments  are  most  conveniently  applied 
by  BtNreading  them  on  lint  or  on  old  rags. 
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Of  Antiseptic  Dressings. 

The  Antiseptic  Method  of  Lister. 

Descriptions  of  the  genn  theory  of  disease,  and  the  other 
arguments  by  which  Professor  Lister  seeks  to  place  on  a  scientific 
basis  the  proceedings  which  have  for  their  object  absolute  purity 
of  the  surfaces  of  wounds,  and  of  everything  that  may  come  in 
contact  therewith,  may  readily  be  found  by  all  who  desire  to 
inform  themselves  on  these  points/  and  we  have  here  only  to 
state,  as  shortly  as  may  be,  how  the  necessary  details  of  the 
Listerian  method  should  be  carried  out. 

At  first  sight  these  may  seem  very  numerous,  minute,  and 
difficult  to  remember,  but  as  a  fact,  if  it  be  conceded  that  the 
surgeon  or  dresser  himself  believes  in  the  reasonableness  and 
necessity  of  all  the  precautions,  these  details  will  be  carried 
out  as  matters  of  routine,  without  fear  of  any  being  forgotten. 
Still  all  surgeons  will  rejoice,  if,  as  seems  not  unlikely,  a  further 
simplification  of  the  dressing  be  possible,  and  especially  if  the 
spray  may  in  time  be  safely  dispensed  with. 

Many  of  the  points  which  are  very  important  or  essential  to 
the  success  of  a  Listerian  dressing,  are  yet  common  to  it  and  to 
other  forms  of  cleanly  surgery,  and  as  such,  are  described  under 
the  head  of  the  general  treatment  of  wounds.  Drainage,  for 
example,  and  the  employment  of  animal  ligatures,  are  essential 
points  in  several  methods  of  dressing  wounds,  other  than  the 
Listerian  plan,  although  the  recognition  of  their  importance  is 
largely  due  to  Professor  Lister  s  advocacy. 

A  wound  may  be  considered  to  have  run  a  perfectly  aseptic 
course,  when  there  is  throughout  its  healing,  no  fever,  and  no 


*  See  for  example  Sir  W.  McCormack's  **  Antiseptic  Surgery."  Smitli,  Elder, 
and  Ca,  1S80  ;1  or  Mr.  W.  Wataon  Cheyne's  work  on  the  same  subject,  18S2. 
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suppuration.  There  is,  however,  a  somewhat  less  perfect  way  of 
healing,  which  is  also  common  in  the  practice  of  all  who  use 
antiseptic  precautions,  and  whicli  may  clinically  be  looked  upon 
as  aseptic  (as  indeed  it  probably  literally  is),  namely,  when  there 
is  no  fever  throughout,  and  no  pus  is  formed  until  the  healing  of 
the  wound  is  well  advanced,  and  then  only  as  a  moderate  amount 
of  healthy  dischar^i^e. 

It  is  desired  to  secure  by  'the  Listerian  dressing,  the  first, 
and  failing  that^  the  second  of  these  events,  and  all  cases  in 
which,  after  antiseptic  precautions  have  been  taken,  traumatic 
fever,  or  profuse  suppuration,  or  both,  develope,  must  be  regarded 
as  failures,  however  well  the  patient  may  recover.  On  the  other 
hand,  wounds  both  large  and  deep  will  often  under  good  hygienic 
conditions,  heal  without  suppuration,  indeed,  perfectly  aseptically, 
although  these  special  precautions  have  not  been  taken. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  Listerian  method,  when  it  is  applied  to 
operation  wounds,  starts  under  far  more  favourable  conditions 
than  in  the  case  of  accidental  injuries ;  but  in  botii  instances  the 
same  end  is  desired,  and  much  the  same  means  are  taken  to 
attain  it. 

These  means  are,  all  of  them,  precautions  for  cleanliness,  and  ^^« 
they  may  be  considered  under  the  following  heads : — Cleanliness  P*"®*^***  ®°*' 
(I)  of  the  air  ;  (2)  of  the  wound  and  of  the  part  adjoining  ;  (3) 
of  all  instruments,  bandages,  and  other  things  which  can  come 
into  contact  with  the  wound  ;  (4)  of  the  persons  of  all  concerned 
in  its  dressing. 

Moreover,  this  metiiod  is  concerned  not  only  with  the  dressing 
of  the  wound  in  an  absolutely  cleanly  fashion,  but  with  the 
maintenance  of  it  in  this  condition. 

Purity  qfthe  air  surrounding  the  wound.  Purity  of  the 

This  is  attained  by  making  a  spray  of  steam,  or  air,  loaded 
with  carbolic  acid,  which  must  envelope  the  hands  of  the 
operator  and  assistant,  and  all  the  parts  about  the  wound. 

Such  a  spray  may  be  produced  by  an  ordinary  "  hand  bellows 
spray  producer,"  and  this  will  do  in  default  of  a  better.  But 
steam  produced  under  a  working  pressure  of  about  60  lbs.  to  the 
square  inch,  from  a  cop)>er  boiler,  is  now  almost  always  used  as 
the  agent  to  diffuse  the  acid. 

One  of  the  best  patterns  of  a  steam  spray  is  figured  here  The  spimy 

prodooer. 
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(Pig.  117),  and  though  a  verba!  description  of  its  several  parts  1 


Fia.  117. — Steam  Spray  Producer. 
would  be  lengthy,  a  minute's  inspection  will  enable  any  intelligent  I 
person  thoroughly  to  understand  it«  working. 

A  full  Bized  spray  will  use  up  about  12  oz.  of  water,  and  ai| 
Homewliat  larger  quantity  of  the  acid  solution.  Id  an  hour,  if  on* 
nozzle  atone  be  used.     The  strength  of  the  carbolic  solntiou  i 
the  reservoir  should  be  1  in  20- 

'riie  fullowing  are  the  chief  points  to  be  borne  in  mind  in  thft| 
management  of  the  spray  : — 

The  trimming  of  the  lam])  must  be  looked  to  c&refiiliy,  and  cam  I 
taken  that  there  is  spirit  enough  to  last  half  as  long  again  i 
the  Bpray  is  expected  to  be  required. 

The  water  should  be  put  into  the  boiler  a^  nearly  boiling  ta  J 
possible,  or  much  time  will  be  wasted ;  it  should  never  be  ] 
allowed  to  boil  away. 

As  soon  as  the  necessary  pressure  of  steam  is  produced,  thft  I 
lamp  should  be  turned  down,  so  that  the  flame  is  just  enough  to  I 
maintain  an  efficient  spray. 

The  safety  valve  should  not  be  loaded  beyond  the  niinimutn  I 
pressure,  in  all  ordinary  cases,  to  avoid  straining  the  boiler. 
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The  tube,  up  whicli  tlia  carbolic  passes,  sliould  have  a  met«l 
T  piece  at  the  lower  end,  into  the  erona  pieces  of  which,  two  small 
pieces  of  Bponge  should  be  placed,  to  (irevetit  auy  grit  passing  up 
and  clogging  the  nozzle- 

The  reservoir  should  be  watched  to  see  that  the  supply  does  l^*""*''!'' 
not  run  short,  and  care  should  always  be  taken  that  there  is  no 
settlement  of  undissolved  acid  at  the  bottom,  which  may  happeu 
in  badly  made  solutiona 

In  cold  weather  a  little  gain  iu  the  warmth  of  the  spray  may 
be  attained  by  warming  the  acid  solution. 

The  spray  must  be  so  placed  that  it  shall  not  play  on  the  face 
of  tbe  patient,  and  must  be  at  that  distance  which  will  allow  the 
finest  part  of  the  steam  cloud  to  envelope  the  wound. 

If,  by  any  mischance,  the  spray  ceases  to  diffuse  tlie  acid,  it 
becomes  bluish,  and  less  noisy.  The  wound  must  then  be 
immediately  covered  up  with  a  pad  of  soaked  carbolic  gauze,  or 
with  a  large  carbolised  sponge,  which  should  be  kept  ready  to 

If  either  the  steam  or  acid  nozzle  gets  choked,  it  must  be 
cleared  by  passing  a  fine  wire,  never  a  pin,  down  it.  The  lamp 
should  be  turned  out  directly  tlie  spray  ceases  to  be  used,  and 
the  boiler  should  be  emptied. 

CUanliness  of  tie  instrumeuts. 

All  instruments  and  needles  should  be  got  ready  beforehand,  and  CJeraUiw*  at 
these,  together  with  the  drainage  tubes,  ligatures,  and  everything  num^t 
with  which  the  wound  may  liave  to  be  touched,  must  be  placed  in 
shallow  pans  and  covered  with  a  1  iu  40  solution  of  carbolic  acid. 
(The  instruments  should  not  be  placed  in  a  stronger  solution,  or 
the  acid  will  discolour  and  erode  the  steel.)  Unless  this  be  done, 
there  will  always  be  a  risk  of  .something  being  snatched  up  in  a 
hurry,  before  it  has  been  passed  through  tbe  solution,  but  both  this 
precaution,  and  tbe  habit  of  placing  tbe  instruments  in  the 
Holution  in  the  intervals  of  their  use,  will  soon  be  automatically 
carried  out  by  any  surgeon  who  means  to  be  thorough. 

Sponges  may  safely  be  employed  if  they  are  kept  perfectly  sponfei. 
clean,  but  those  iisetl  for  antiseptic  dressings,  should  be  kept 
apart  from  those  iu  ordinaryuse,  ina  vessel,  filled  with  a  1  in  30 
carbolic  acid  solution.     After  use  they  should  be  washed  in  water, 
and  then  in  a  solntion  of  washing  sod»,  and  repUced  in  the 
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vessel.    Daring  an  operation  or  a  dressing  tliey  should  be  demnaed 
in  a  1  in  40  solution,  as  required. 

Cleanliness  of  the  persons  of  the  dressers  and  surgeons. 
In  addition  to  ordinary  washing,  the  hands  of  everyone  who 
may  be  required  to  touch  the  patient  should  be  thoroughly 
rinsed  in  carbolic,  about  1  in  40,  and  if  at  any  time  during  the 
dressing  the  hands  come  in  contact  with  material  which  has  not 
been  carbolized,  they  should  be  put  again  in  the  solution.  It  is 
generally  convenient  for  the  surgeon  or  dresser  to  wear  over  the 
sleeves  a  pair  of  gauntlets  or  cuffs,  which  may  conveniently  be 
made  of  the  pink  waterproof  material,  described  on  page  240. 
This  will  protect  the  coat-sleeve  from  the  soaking  spray,  and  its 
smooth  surface  is  easily  kept  aseptic 

dMuOincM  of      CleaiUiness  of  the  wound  and  adjacent  parts. 

^»jiroQndMid     fD^j^  jg  jn  ^^^1^^;  pj^^  secured  by  the  spray,  but  other  pre- 

^^  ^^  cautious  are  needful.  The  edges  and  neighbourhood  of  an 
accidental  wound,  or  the  skin  surface  where  an  operation  wound 
is  abiMit  to  be  made,  must  be  washeil,  or  rather  scrubbed,  with 
^IH^ngcs  jtoakod  in  I'th)  or  rM>  carbolic  solution.  If  hairs  are 
inH^wiuj;  ovt^r  or  luvir  the  part,  they  must  be  cut  close  or 
lihaxtsl  Tho  other  |^wi»  t>f  tlie  limb  or  trunk  should  be  pro- 
f^vt^J  tWn\  the  s^M^x  br  macintosh  sheeting,*  and  a  very 
olUsi^^*!  *  ^N^N<o«  x\f  A:^)^t40  notorial  may  usefully  be  made, 
^\  >U»^sN*uvj:  A  ^^^w\^l  ^Mf  iox^x^In  wnuig  out  of  1  in  40  solution, 
i^^NN^ws)  <ho  ;i^\v4  wi  1^0  \^\'Uhx),  whiol),  if  an  accidental  one,  must 
)v  UH^h  Ou^x'UsUU  \^wiaiust  \^tih  ik  I  in  40  carbolic  solution. 

rho\lo(;uU  o(  \\w  M\\^\  Nvi  Mi^iing,  the  drainage,  and  the 
M|^)^ho;Ui\ui  \^l  MU\u\vi,  i4V\^  l^^wMM'ly  those  which  have  been 
Mhi^«i>  \ioM"viU»d.  b\>roi|^\w^ui%»  or  torsion  may  be  freely  em- 
IiIo.mhI,  uiul  a  ^ilk  Ugatuio  xvoky  U^  ustnl  if  the  occasion  calls  for 
it.  but  tlko  uiiiuul  vu  uitgut  ligaturi^  is  the  material  which  will 
UHwt  cuninumly  1h)  eiuploswl.  Tho  ^onoral  rule  as  to  the  desira- 
bility of  arrest  lug  all  lmnuorrlm>;t>  U'foro  the  wound  is  closed, 
applieswith  equal  force  to  antist^ptio  wounds  as  to  others,  for  though 
a  bltM)d  riot,  lying  in  the  cavity  of  such  a  wound,  may  certainly 
become  organised,  or  at  least  be  rt^placed  by  organized  tissue,  its 
presence  is  to  be  avoided  if  iKwsiblo,     The  wound  having  been 

'hiproof  sheeting  must  also  be   u««d    to   protect   the  neighbouring 
m  dothet  from  the  spray. 
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closed,  and  the  drainage  tube  adjusted,  a  final  syringing  with 
1  in  20  carbolic  solution  should  always  be  performed,  and  that  so 
thoroughly,  that  the  whole  of  the  wound  cavity  is  distended  and 
all  blood  clots  washed  away. 

Whatever  the  wound  may  have  been,  it  should  be  now  abso-  The  ooveriug 
lutely  aseptic,  and  the  next  point  to  consider  is  how  it  is  to  be  ^"^^f!!!?*  ^^ 
"dressed,"  that  is,  covered  up,  so  that   the  changes  which  itwoonds. 
will  go  through  from  this  time,  until  it  is  completely  healed, 
may  be   performed   in  an  absolutely  healthy  fashion,  without 
fever,  suppuration,  or  pain.    In  a  chemically  pure  atmosphere, 
this  would  be  attained  without  further  precautions,  and  even  in 
good  country  air,  operation  and  other  wounds  will  run  an  aseptic 
course  with  any  simple  dressing.     But  in  hospital  wards,  and 
in  most  dwellings,  precautions  must  be  taken  to  prevent  the 
laden  air  from  coming  into  contact  with  the  wound,  or  with 
whatever  in  the  way  of  discharge  may  be  coming  from  it,  unless 
it  has  been  previously  purified. 

This  is  the  rationale  of  the  gauze  dressing  of  Listerian  wounds.  The  use  of  the 
and  it  b  founded  on  the  same  reasoning  as  the  preservation  of  ^'*"'  ®*^ 
putrescible  fluids  from  decomposition  in  test  tubes,  by  inserting 
pledgets  of  cotton  wool  into  the  mouths  of  the  tubes,  the  fluids 
being  at  the  time  free  from  anything  which  can  set  up  septic 
changes. 

Over  the  wound  itself  is  first  placed  a  strip  of  green  oiled  silk,  Details  of  the 
made  impermeable  to  moisture  by  copal  varnisli,  and  then  coated  '*"""*^ 
with  a  thin  layer  of  dextrine.  This  ''protective"  keeps  the 
edges  of  the  wound  from  being  irritated  by  the  gauze.  The  end 
of  the  drainage  tube  should  come  through  a  hole  cut  in  it ;  the 
silk  must  be  soaked  in  a  1  in  40  carbolic  acid  solution  before 
application. 

The  dressing  which  is  applied  next,  is  a  very  loosely  woven  Prep^ratioii 
"  gauze  "  or  muslin,  unbleached,  and  saturated  in  a  mixture  of  °^  ^*  «*'»•• 
carbolic  acid,  resin,  and  paraffin,  in  the  proportion  of  one  part  of 
the  acid  to  four  of  each  of  the  other  ingredients.     The  resin 
makes  the  muslin  somewhat  sticky,  and  this  greatly  adds  to  the 
firmness  of  the  dressing. 

This  gauze  is  used  in  the  form  of  pads,  rollers,  and  of  loosely 
crumpled  up  pieces,  which  serve  to  fill  up  crevices,  and  to  absorb 
discharges  ;  this  may  be  called  "  gauze  waste." 
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Over  the  protective  there  la  generally  placed  a  pad  mnisteited 
with  1  in  40  carbolic  acid  solution ;  this  serves  for  firm,  even, 
pressure  on  the  wound.  Over  and  around  the  pad  a  sufficient 
ijuantitf  uiust  then  be  disposed,  especially  about  the  lower  parts 
of  the  wound,  the  amount  varying  according  to  the  amount  of 
dischart;e  which  is  expected.  A  few  turns  of  a  gauee  roller 
may  conveniently  be  used  to  fix  these  internal  layers  of  the 
dressing,  and  if  a  firm  pressure  be  wanted,  as  very  geuendly 
happens,  it  should  now  be  applied.  Then  a  larii^e  square,  oi 
shaped,  piece,  eiRht  or  twelve  layers  thick,  is  placed  over 
whole,  and  bandaged  on  with  another  roller  as  firmly  aa 
necessary. 

Between  the  outermost  layer  of  this  piece  and  all  the  rest,  a 
piece  of  pink  waterproof  sheeting  is  placed  with  tho  sm  ooth  face 
towards  the  wound  ;  it  should  be  a  little  smaller  all  round  than 
the  ^auze.  Its  use  is  to  prevent  the  discharge  coming;  iutu 
contact  with  the  air  when  it  has  soaked  through  all  the  layers. 
The  waterproofing  shonid  be  s|)onged  with  1  in  40  carbolic  liefore 
it  is  placed  between  the  ffauze  layers. 

This  outer  piece  must  be  large  enough  to  well  overlaji  the 
inner  gauze  dressings,  and  to  serve  as  a  general  wrapper  over  nil, 
and  in  the  case  of  a  limb,  it  should  go  all  round  it.     The 
should  not  be  turned  oif  until  this  outer  ])iece  lias  been  appl 
when  the  dressing  may  be  considered  finished,  so  far  as  the  antt* 
septic  measures  are  concerned. 

The  steps  to  be  taken  at  the  future  dressings  are  precisely  the 
same  as  for  the  original  one.     The  npray  must  be  turned  OD 
directly  the  outer  bandages  are  loosened,  and  all  the  precautii 
of  cleanliness  of  hands,  instruments,  etc.,  must  be   as  rif 
carried  out. 

In  is  impossible  to  lay  down  rules  as  to  the  time  of  r8-dre.tsin|ti-, 
Some  cases  may  be  left  for  weeks,  indeed,  until  the  wound 
completely  healed,  while  others  will  require  to  be  dressed  dail^. 
Other  things  being  e(|ual,  the  period  depends  upon  the  amount 
of  discharge,  for  as  soou  as  there  are  signs  of  this  coming  near  the 
surface,  the  time  for  fresh  dressing  has  come,  though  a  little 
delay  may  safely  be  allowed  if  additional  external  layers  of  gatiie 
are  immediately  put  on. 

Any  circumstance  which  arouses  a  suspicion  that  thing) 
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going  wrong,  sucli  as  utidue  pain,  or  a.  Iiigh  tetnpemtnre,  will  call 
for  prompt  re-dreaaing.  The  wound  will  be  known  to  be  aseptic,  b} 
tbe  abeCDce  of  smell,  or  of  any  discolouration  of  the  ailver  sutures, 
or  of  tlie  oiled  silk  ;  its  edges  should  present  a  quiet,  inactive 
Appearance,  and  there  should  be  very  little  tenderness  anywhere 
The  discharge  should  be  serous,  or  in  recent  cases,  blood  stained, 
moderate  in  amount,  and  freely  discharged  tlirough  the  tubes. 

In  re-dresfting,  the  skin  surface  around  the  wound  should  be 
lightly  sponged  with  1  in  40  cai'uolic  solution,  and  gentle  pressure 
miide  to  ascertain  that  there  is  no  bagging  of  discharge.  Tbe 
drainage  tube  should  bo  takeu  out,  syringed  tlirough  with  1  in  20 
carbolic  and  replaced  (being  shortened  if  necessary).  The  wound 
should  not  be  syringed  through,  as  this  will  only  separate  parts 
which  are  adhering.  If  at  any  time  the  wound  becomes  in  the 
least  offensive,  or  freely  suppurates,  antiseptic  precautions  may  be 
aaid  to  have  failed,  and  should  be  discarded  at  once  for  more 
simple  measures. 

The  chief  modification  of  method  concerns  the  spray.  Some 
surgeons  have  abandoned  it  while  retaining  all  other  precautions, 
while  others  only  turn  it  on  at  the  conclusion  of  an  operation 
and  while  the  dressings  are  being  applied. 

Some  aurgeong,  again,  we  think  wrongly,  syringe  the  wound 
oat  with  a  carbolic  solution  at  each  time  of  dressing,  as  a  mattei' 
of  routine. 

Carbolized  ointments  should  also  be  mentioned  as  being  nsed 
hi  antiseptic  dressings,  in  the  form  of  Professor  Lister's  "  carbolic 
cream,"  or  as  a  mixture  of  the  acid  with  vaseline,  and  a  drj- 
earbolized  atmosphere  has  been  attempted  in  two  or  three  dilTereat 
ways,  but  hitherto  without  practical  success. 

Other  substances  have  been  substituted  for  carbolic  acid  in  the 
spray.  The  chief  of  these  is  thymol,  a  not  distant  chemical  ally  ' 
of  carbolic  acid.  Gauze  bandages  may  also  readily  be  impregnated 
with  it.  The  antiseptic  properties  of  this  substance  are  certainly 
inferior  to  carbolic  acid,  and  ite  thyme-like  smell  soon  becomes 
to  most  people  somewhat  annojring. 

Salicylic  acid  bos  not  been  used  in  the  spray,  but  in  saltciilic 
woot  we  have  a  material,  little,  if  at  all  inferior  to  carbolic  gauie  a^ 
an  antiseptic,  and  which,  mechanically,  has  in  some  respects 
distinct  advantages. 
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Salicylic  wool  is  an  absorbent  wool  (t.^.,  cotton,  from  which  all 
grease  has  been  removed  by  alkalies),  which  having  been  soaked 
in  an  alcoholic  solution  of  acid,  and  then  dried,  retains  the 
acid  witliin  its  meshes  in  crystals. 

The  use  of  this  material  is  one  of  the  greatest  improvements 
upon  the  original  antiseptic  dressing.  In  many  instances  it  may 
be  entirely  substituted  for  the  gauze,  the  whole  dressing  simply 
consisting  of  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  wool  placed  over  the  wound, 
and  covered  with  a  gauze  bandage;  but  most  commonly  the  wool  is 
used  with  the  gauze,  supplying  the  place  of  the  gauze  waste,  in  filUng 
up  interstices  and  comers.  Care  must  be  taken  to  shake  it  about 
as  little  as  possible,  for  the  acid  particles  are  peculiarly  irritatiDg 
to  the  nostrils  and  throats  of  the  bystanders. 

This  acid  can  also  be  employed  to  impregnate  jute,  a  much 
cheaper  material,  and  1  part  dissolves  in  about  10  of  alcoboL 
The  strongest  watery  solution,  1  part  in  300,  is  a  good  anti- 
septic lotion  for  washing  out  abscesses,  etc.,  but  is  not  so 
powerful  as  carbolic  acid. 
Carbolic  tow,  Jq  consequence  of  the  expense  of  the  gauze,  felt  or  tow  is  also 
largely  used  on  the  Continent;  they  are  impre^:nated  with  carbolic 
acid  in  the  same  way  as,  but  hold  even  more  than,  the  game. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  more  comfortable  and  much  more  expensive 
gauze  is  manufactured  by  carefully  bleaching  and  softening  the 
coarse  muslin  commonly  employed,  before  it  is  impregnated  with 
the  acid. 

The  following  substances  may  also  be  used  as  dressings  or 
washes  for  wounds,  which  in  other  respects  have  been  treated  cm 
the  Listerian  plan,  and  may  keep  them  in  an  aseptic  condition, 
but  none,  as  far  as  we  know  at  present,  are  as  certain  to  do  so  as 
the  carbolized  gauze  or  the  salicylic  wool. 
CarboUxed  (1.)  Lint  soaked  in  1  in  20  to  1  in  40  carbolic  oil, as  recommended 

in  the  ordinary  dressing  of  wounds.  This  is  sometimes  useful  in 
plugging  wounds,  as  in  operations  for  caries  or  necrosis. 
Bondoacid.  (^O  Preparations  of  boracic  acid,  (a.)  BoracU  lotion,  a 
saturated  watery  solution  (about  4  per  cent.)  is  odourless 
and  non-irritant;  it  is  generally  tinted  pink  with  litmus  to 
distinguish  it  from  plain  water.  It  has  been  used  in  the  spray  for 
operations,  but  more  commonly  for  throat  affections.  (6.)  Baracie 
Unt,  this  contains  nearly  its  own  weight  of  the  crystals  of  the  acid» 
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loOOTporeted  by  soaking  the  liut  in  a  boiling  saturated 
lioD,  and  drying.  It  is  also  gener&lly  coloured  pink.  This 
material  ia  alsu  largely  nsed  in  ordinary  uon-Listeriaa  dressing. 
(c).  Boracic  ointments.  Mixtures  of  the  acid  with  wax  or  vaaeliue 
are  aseptic  aud  non-irritant.  The  tormer  is  made  of  lOpart^ottlie 
acid,  10  of  white  nax,  and  20  parta  each  of  almond  oil  audjiarafliu. 
The  vaseline  ointment  id  a  5  to  10  per  cent,  mixture. 

Boroglyc^ldt,  ititruduccd  by  Professor  Barfl'  as  a  means  of  Bo^oJ^yaeri<)(^ 
preserving  meat  from  decomposition,  was  soon  employed  in  anti- 
septic surgery.*  It  is  &  semi-solid  substance,  like  half  melted 
stearine,  and  is  soluble  in  water.  A  5  per  cent,  solution  is 
gener&lly  used,  both  to  wash  the  wound  and  to  saturate  lint  fur 
diessings,  but  it  mixes  also  wich  vaseline  as  an  ointment. 

Iodoform.  On  the  Ooutiuent  this  is  very  largely  used  as  an  lodofonoll 
antiseptic  roateriaL  It  is  incorporated  with  gauze  or  wool,  or 
simply  dusted  on  the  part,  and  is  stated  to  have  a  special 
action  on  the  tubercular  process  iu  joint  disease.  In  England  it 
is  more  generally  need  for  syphilitic  ulcerations,  either  dusted  on 
the  part  as  a  powder,  or  as  an  ointment,  mixed  with  vaseline, 
or  as  an  ethereal  solution,  pointed  on,  and  leaving  a  thin  pellicle 
of  the  material  by  evaporation  (see  ttypliilitic  ulcerations). 

This  substance  is  undoubtedly  a  very  powerful  antiseptic,  but 
there  are  objections  to  its  use  except  in  small  quantities,  nud  over 
amAll  wound  surfaces,  for  firstly,  toxic  symptoms  of  a  dangerous 
grade  are  apt  to  develop  from  its  absorption,!  and  secondly,  '\\» 
penetrating  odour  is  almost  insupportable  unless  a  very  little  be 
employed. 

Kucalyptus  oU  is  a  good  antiseptic,  and  is  recommended  by  EucsIti 
Prof.  Lister}  to  bo  used  when  carbolic  acid  is  not  advisable.    An  "' 
an  tiseptic  gauze  may  be  made  with  a  mixture  of  1  part  of  the  oil, and 
3  parts  each  of  dammar  and  paraffin  ;  or  a  mixture  of  dammar 
and  the  oil  may  be  used  with  lint.     It  also  mixes  with  olive  oil 

The  following  substances  need  only  be  enumerated  as  posse^ng  ouiei 
distinct  antiseptic  properties,  and  having  a  more  or  less  extended  ■" 
employuentfor  that  end: — Acetate  of  aiumiua,  oil  of  turpentine 
iiapthalin,  sugar. 

•  Fur  k  [ull  wMMunt  of  ite  Dw,  by  Mr,  Barvell,  aeo  "BKUih  Mediral 
Joarskt,"  VoL  11.,  18B1.  p.  30a  ;  klw  p.  371. 

t  Sm  "  Britiih  Madiul  Joumul,"  Vol  IL,  1883,  pp.  903-S13. 
I  Hoe  "  Lancet,"  Jmnumry,  1881.  p.  820. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 


(Wounds  Contihukd.) 


Of  the  Dressing  of  Bruised  and  Punctured  Wounds,  and  of 

Certain  Special  Kinds  of  Wounds. 

Of  ths  Dressing  of  Bruised  Wounds. 

All  wounds  may,  but  bruised  wounds  must,  go  through  certain 
phases  of  inflammation  ending  in  suppurative  granulation.    The 
accepted  pathology  of  this  process  is  to  he  found  in  all  recent 
text  books,  but  no  modem  word  expresses  it  so  well  as  the  old- 
^tiie'vi^u^  fashioned  phrase  of  the  digeMian  of  ths  wound.    As  soon  as  this 
is  accomplished,  and  not  till  tlien,  this  wound  "  cleans "  and 
begins  to  heal ;  and  if  this  old  word  were  more  often  in  oar 
thoughts  and  mouths,  we  should  more  rarely  see  wounds  with 
bruised  and  inflamed  edges  coerced  into  contact,  but  narer 
into  union. 
lu  nature  and     The  extent  of  this  "  digestion  "  varies  from  that  condition  when 
extent.  ^j^^  edges  of  the  wound  just  fail  to  unite  by  first  intention,  but 

quiet  down,  clean,  and  take  on  a  healing  action  within  a  couple 
of  days,  to  that  which  occurs  when  for  a  considerable  area  round 
the  wound  the  tissues  have  been  bruised  to  death,  and  must 
separate  as  sloughs  before  any  healing  can  take  place. 

As  soon  as  this  process  is  finished,  whether  the  merest  pellicle 
of  lymph,  or  a  large  slough,  has  been  thrown  off,  the  wound 
presents  few  difficulties  in  the  way  of  its  dressing,  and  any  of  the 
plans  or  materials  before  mentioned  may  be  used.  All  the 
precautions  of  drainage  and  cleanliness  must  be  rigidly  carried 
out,  for  though  the  protective  power  of  granulation  tissue  against 
septic  poisoning  is  very  great,  blood  poisons  may  yet  be  absorbed 
through  it. 
theKiief  of^  ^^  '^'  ^h^i^^ore,  in  their  earliest  stages  that  bruised  wounds 
t«nrion.  present  special  points  in  their  dressing;    in  these  injuries  the 

internal  tension  which  is  sure  to  develop  in  the  tissues  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  wound,  must  be  diminished  in 
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every  possible  way ;  moreover,  a.s  the  wliole  process  is  an  in- 
flammatory one,  aiid  will,  unless  special  precautioDa  are  taken,  be 
septic  as  well,  the  cleansing  of  tlie  wouud,  and  the  removal  of  all 
discharges  by  drainage,  etc.,  must  he  carefully  attended  to. 

A  bruised  or  torn  wound  should  never  be  tiglitly  cinsed  up,  BniUed 
And    tliis    not    only   because    the    edges  will   not  unite,  but  betlghtlr" 
because  the  dragging  together  of  tissues  of  doubtful  vitality  olo»oJ, 
must  still  further  reduce  their  chance  of  recovery.     The  wounded 
parts  should  be  replaced  and  supported  in  a  gentle  fashion,  by 
strapping  or  bandaging.     If  sutures  are  put  in  they  mutit  serve 
for  support'  rather  than  for  readjustment,  while  in  small  wounds 
where  there  has  been  no  tearing  off  of  liaps  of  tissue,  it  is  of^n 
best  to  leave  the   wound  entirely  opeu.      In   such  cases  it  id 
astonishing  what  a  small  scar  is  left  ailer  the  heating  by  granula- 
tion lias  drawn  the  parts  together. 

In  all  cases,  unless  the  woiiud  be  left  open,  it  must  be  drained  ^"."'^  . 
even  more  carefully  than  a  clean  cut,  and  whatever  be  the  dress-, 
ing  which  is  applied,  it  must  be  of  a  kind  that  will  keep  down  the 
swelling  and  tension,  prevent  fielor,  and  hasten  tlie  separatiou  of  Their 
the  alonglis,  if  any  have  formed.     For  these  ends  poultices  and  4w"to|{- 
water  dressings,  the  former  especially,  frequently  changed,  are 
vety  useful. 

If  the  tvoiniiia  become  foul,  charcoal  poultices,  or  Condy's  fluid,  MaDM^ement 
or  terebene.  or  any  of  the  deodoriiing  dressings  already  mentioned  " 
may  be  used.  In  such  cases,  too,  irrigation  finds  its  beat 
application,  and  a  fout  gangrenous  wound  will  o^en  become 
sweet  in  an  hour  or  two  under  a  trickling  stream  of  carbolic  or 
Cundy's  fluid.  In  other  cases,  lint  soaked  in  carbolic  oil  wiU  suit 
beat.  If  the  discharge  is  very  profuse  it  should  be  taken  up  with 
l>ads  of  absorbent  cotton-wool  (the  salicylic  wool  is  the  best),  or 
as  recommended  by  Surgeon-Major  Port«r,  bags  of  muslin,  filled 
with  fresh  red  pine  ?»wdust,  may  be  placed  beneath  or  around 
the  wouud.  Another  good  way  of  cleaning  a  foul  wound  or  ulcer 
is  to  allow  the  carbolic  spray  to  play  upon  it  for  an  hour  or  two. 

All  the  arrangementii  fur  the  support  and  approximation  of  the 
txlges  of  the  wound  must  be  carefully  watched  lest  they  should 
become  a  cause  of  tension,  and  therefor«of  destruction  of  vitality. 
Stitches  must  be  promptly  cut,  and  strapping  removed,  almost 
li^ort  there  are  auy  indications  for  such  relief. 
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Sometimes,  but  rarely,  tlie  congested  area  around  a  bruised 
wound  requires  iuciaions  to  be  made  in  it.  as  1$  so  frequently  the 
case  in  erysipelas  (q.v.)  for  tlie  effectual  relief  of  tension. 

Punctured  woundg.thon^h  often  very  difficult  tn  manage,  call  for 
no  lengthy  consideration.  Thegreatpointtobeariiimind,  and  the 
great  difficulty  to  combat,  is  to  prevent  discharges  from  bein^ 
shut  up  in  the  depths  of  the  wound  by  a  premature  closure  of 
the  8Ui>erficial  parts.  The  drnin^e  of  these  wounds  is  often  s 
very  troublesome  matter,  because  it  should  be  done  from  the 
bottom,  and  the  mistake  of  inserting  a  drainage  tube  through  the 
puncture,  so  that  the  place  of  exit  for  the  pus  is  the  highest  part 
of  the  wound,  must  be  carefully  avoided.* 

Of  certain  special  woutids. 

Tlie  partiimlar  wounds  we  are  now  about  to  consider  have, 

me  of  them,  been  before  mentioned  from  the  view-point  of  the 
arrest  of  bleeding,  so  that  this  complication  must,  for  oar 
present  purpose,  be  excluded  ;  nor,  again,  shall  we  coaslder  those 
wounds  which  are  inflicted  in  the  course  of  major  eurgical 
operations. 

Scalp  wonnds. 

These  are  very  generally  bruised  wounds,  although  in  con  - 
sequence  of  the  way  in  which  the  tissues  of  the  scalp  ut 
stretched  over  the  calvarium,  they  almost  always  look  like 
incised  ones,  even  if  they  be  produced  by  the  bluntest  of 
instruments  or  missiles. 

It  used  to  be  laid  down  as  an  inflexible  rule  that  sutures  should 
never  be  put  into  scalp  wounds,  partly  because  their  eilges so  verjr 
generally  fail  to  unite,  but  principally  from  the  risks  of  the 
baggingof  pentupdischargesinsidethe  wound  thusclosed.  It  is 
now  recognised  that  these  risks  are  better  avoided  by  proper 
drainage,  and  that  the  tissues  of  the  scalp  are  so  well  nourishaAj 
that  not  only  in  clean  cut*,  but  also  when  the  parts  have  \ 
Bplit  upon  the  skull  by  a  blunt  instniment,  the  edge')  may 
unite  by  first  intention  if  they  be  accurately  brought  togeth< 
and  tension  be  carefully  guarded  against. 

But  drainage  from  the  bottom  is  here  an  absolute  necessity 
safety,  and  it  may  often  happen  (as  when  the  scalp  is  much  torn) 

*  Mnob  nwy  often  bu  Jone,  by  kUention  to  tbe  po>ition  of  the  pattent,  to 
i^d  the  dndnage  et  pnnctnred,  uid  of  other  wonnd*. 


t  is 
'per  ^ 

heA^ 


I 
I 
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tbat  the  lowest  part  of  tlie  cut  itself  ts  not  the  bottom  of  the 
cavity  of  the  wound. 

In  such  a  case,  the  be^t  plan  is  to  make  a  puncture  bi^;  enough 
to  admit  a  drainage  tube  through  the  scalp  tissues  at  the  lowest 
point  of  their  detachment,  so  tliat  the  wound  cavity  may  be 
tapped  at  its  very  bottom.  The  edges  of  tlie  flap  are  best 
adjusted  by  points  of  silver  snture,  but  it  is  even  more  important 
to  give  support  to  the  whole  of  the  portion  of  scalp  which  is 
detached.  This  may  be  done  by  pads  of  lint  or  of  absorbent 
ct^tton  wool,  or  sometimes  a  flat  sponge  will  be  found  to  give 
just  the  6rm  elastic  kind  of  pressure  re<iuired. 

These  wounds  must  always  be  watched  carefully,  and  the  Dangers  or 
whole  head  should  be  examined  fur  that  kind  of  oedema  which 
is  known  as  "boggiuess,"  daily.  The  sntures  must  be  taken  out, 
and  the  adhesions  broken  down  if  there  be  any  pus  which  is 
not  draineil  away  below.  Generally  the  thermometer  will  give 
an  early  warning  of  collecting  matter. 

With  regard  to  the  dressings,  no  wounds  are  better  fitted  For  Actual 
the  antiseptic  method,  either  with  the  gauze  or  salicylic  wool, '"'  "'■ 
or  both.  If  the  plan  is  ti>  succeed  thoroughly,  the  head  uiust 
be  shaved  fnr  some  distance  around  the  wound.  For  ordinary 
dressings,  of  which  carbolic  oil  or  simple  wat«r  dressing  are 
probably  the  best,  it  will  only  be  reiiuisile  to  shave  or  clip  the 
hair  in  the  neighbourhood. 

If  sloughing  take  place  (which  is  rare),  poultices  will  generally  -'^'' 
be  the  best  dressing,  but  irrigation  is  sometimes  to  be  preferred. 
The  poultices  are  often  made  with  charcoal. 

A  superficial  necrosis  of  the  skull  olten  occurs  in  connection  or  necml*. 
with  scalp  wounds.  The  bone  may  separate  as  a  scale  of 
sequestrum,  but  more  commonly  the  dead  white  patch  of  bare 
bone  which  is  at  firet  exposed,  becomes  more  and  more  encroached 
upon  by  grauidations,  and  is  eaten  up,  so  to  speak,  by  them, 
almnet  insensibly. 

Cuts  of  tie  ear.  The  special  point  about  these  wounds  is  that  (uiu  ol 
the  vitality  of  these  parts  is  very  good,  so  that  torn  pieces,  how- 
ever nearly  detached,  should  almost  always  be  replaced.  Every 
care  should  be  taken  to  prevent  future  deformity.  If  the 
cartilage  be  torn,  sutures  should  not  be  passed  through  it  and 
the  skin  together,  but  cartilage  mast  be  sewn  to  cartilage,  and 
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skin  to  sldn,      The  whole  organ  must  be  kept  w&rm  by  cotton  I 

Cut  throat.  This  may  be  among  the  most  serious  of  a\\ 
wounds,  even  to  being  immediately  fata.l,or  may  be  absolutely 
trivial.     It  ia  alinoat  always  suicidal  or  homicidal. 

Apart  from  the  question  of  basmorrhaKe,  the  especial  dangers 
of  these  woumia  are,  primarily,  the  possible  injury  to  the  air  or 
food  passage,  or  both  ;  and,  secondly,  the  danger  of  pus  tracking 
down  within  the  compartments  of  the  cervical  fascia,  iuvolving 
tbe  pericardium  or  pleura,  or  leading  to  septic  poisoning. 
'  In  self- inflicted  wounds,  fortunately,  owing  to  an  apparently 
innate  tendency  of  the  suicide  to  attack  his  "  pomum  Adami "  in 
preference  to  any  more  vital  part,  the  respiratory  tract  escapes 
more  often  than  might  have  been  expected.  Wiien  it  is  injured, 
the  knife  or  razor  almost  always  divides  the  thyrohyoid  membrane, 
80  that  the  rima  glottidis  is  espo.sed,  while  the  epiglottis  ia 
frequently  cut  away  from  its  attachments.  The  cartilages  of  the 
larynx  tliemselves  will  resist  abnost  any  cutting,  and  from  , 
anatomical  reasons  it  follows  that  any  division  of  the  tracheal 
tube,  or  of  the  crico-thyroid  membrane,  is  accompanied  by  such 
injury  to  the  great  vesf  ek  that  the  bleeding  quickly  causes  death, 
lu  most  cases,  therefore,  the  larynx  is  more  often  exposed  than 
entered,  when  the  phurynx  is  laid  open,  hut  sometimes  a  down- 
ward direction  of  the  cut  exposes  the  top  of  tlie  larynx  alone, 
while  in  others  the  oesophagus  may  be  laid  open  behind  the 
opened  larynx.  In  all  these  cases  the  proper  performance  of 
breathing  and  swallowing  will  be  greatly  interfered  with. 

If,  on  examination  of  the  wound,  there  seeuia  to  be  general 
laying  open  of  the  pharynx  and  larynx,  and  the  chink  of  the 
glottis  be  freely  exposed,  ledema  of  the  latter  is  practically  certain 
to  oome  on,  and  its  ejects  had  better  be  anticipated  and  corn- 
batted  by  inserting  a  full-sized  laryngotomy  tube  through  the 
crico-thyroid  space,  carrying  out  all  the  precautions  of  steam 
inhalation,  etc.,  which  will  be  described  under  tiie  head  of  the 
operation  of  tracheotomy.  If.  however,  the  exposure  of  the 
glottis  be  slight,  the  membrane  being  rather  "  nicked "  than 
divided,  the  patient  should  be  anxiously  watched,  the  st«am  inha- 
lation and  the  instrunieut«  for  tracheoromy  being  ready  at  hand, 
so  that  they  can  be  used  at  once  if  sudden  dyspncoa  o^ura. 
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When  the  pharynx  is  wounded,  food,  when  swallowed,  may  A 
escape  by  the  wound,  and  may  also  set  up  irritation  of  the  Inrj'iix. 
Both  these  complications  are  very  hurtful,  so  that  it  becomes 
oecessary  to  get  the  food  ])aat  the  wound  in  the  cesojiliagus.  For 
this  purpose  a  very  soft  stomach  pump  tube  may  be  sometimes 
succesafiilly  introduced  by  the  mouth,  and  the  pump,  or  a  length  j, 

I   of  tubing  fitted  with  a  fuutiel,  employed.     ( Vide  uae  ol  gtomach  jn 

i  pump). 

I      But  a  better  plan  is  to  i>aas  a  large  soft  catheter  into  the  o 

k  pharynx  througii  the  nose.      Introduced  in  this  way.  the  tube  ^, 
will  lie  at  the  back  of  the  food  passage  and  little  or  no  spa^i  will 
be  sot  up  by  its  insertion.    The  catheter  should  then  be  connected 

(with  a  tube  and  funnel,  and  in  this  way  liquid  food  may  safely, 
and  indeed  easily,  be  given. 
The  prognosis  in  the  cases  of  bad  cut  tliroat  which  we  have  p 
been  considering,  is  always  unfavourable,  for,  apart  from  the  injury  *J 
itself,  there  is,  very  generally,  a  completo  absence  of  any  desire 
to  get  well.    Nevertheless  cases  apparently  hopeless  do  sometimes 


Whether  the  air  or  food  passages  be  wounded  or  no,  the  i- 
position  of  the  head  is  important — it  should  alwaj's  be  kept  bent  *" 
downwards,  so  that  tlie  edges  of  the  wound  may  come  together. 
Two  or  three  imtterns  of  bandages  have  been  devised  for  this 
purpose.  We  believe  that  no  restraint  is  ever  required,  and  that 
patients  will  always  naturally,  aud  of  themselves,  keep  their 
heads  forward,  to  avoid  opening  the  wound,  unless  delirium  be 
{ireaent,  iu  which  case  any  form  uf  bandage  would  almost 
certainly  fail. 

Risk  qfburroiciag  o/piu.    It  is  laid  down  as  a  rule  of  surgery  u 
that  sutures  are  not  to  be  put  into  the  neck,  and  that  the  wound  >" 
must  be  left  open,  save  in  so  far  as  it  is  closed  by  the  position  of  the  i' 
head,  and  that  it  must,  therefore,  heal  by  granulation.    Certainly  ^' 
this  rule  should  be  made   absolute  for  its   central    parts,  and 
wherever  the  wound  Is  deep,  but  there  is  no  objection  to  drawing 
the  sides  of  a  su)>erficial  wound  together  with  a  few  points  of 
autur&      The  reason   why  stitches  are   forbidden,  is  the  great 
tendency  of  the  discbarges  to  burrow,  esi>ecially  if  they  are  iu 
the  least  pent  up)  down    towards   the   root  uf  the  neck.      To 
tiuard  agaiujtt  this,  a  most  careful  watch  must  bo  kept,  and  llie 
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joint  caritiat. 


Are  ftlwftys 
eeriotw. 


Mftybe 
diTided  into 


1.  Simple 
woundi  of 
jointii. 


Duigerit  of 
probing. 


wound  scinpulously  syringed  out  with  weak  carbolie  add  or  some 
other  antiseptic  lotion. 

The  Listerian  dressing  is  difficult  here  to  apply,  and  the  best  local 
application  is  lint,  soaked  in  weak  carbolic  lotion  or  in  carboliied 
oil,  or  boracic  lint,  or  simple  water  dressing.  Whether  septic 
absorption  occars  or  no,  a  low  form  of  pneumonia  is  rery 
apt  to  develop,  and  Ls  very  often  fatal  A  stimulant  treatment 
generally,  with  alcohol,  will  be,  as  a  rule,  required,  and  in  suicidal 
cases  a  careful  watch  must  be  kept  upon  the  patient 

Wounds  into  joint  cavities.  With  the  exception  of  the  smallest 
joints,  and  sometimes  even  in  them,  any  accident  in  which  the 
interior  of  a  joint  is  exposed  is  a  Tery  serious  occurrence,  and 
even  when  the  injury  at  the  outset  may  seem  to  be  only  the  most 
trivial  cut,  it  may  well  happen  that  in  the  end  there  will  result 
a  destruction  of  the  joint,  or  a  loss  of  the  limb,  or  it  may  be  of 
thelifa 

Wounds  into  joints  may  be  divided  pra;ctically  into  two  dasses. 
Under  the  first  heading  fall  those  cases  in  which  the  wound  is  a 
small  one,  or  the  injury  in  itself  unimportant,  only  being  serious 
because  a  joint  is  entered.  In  the  second  class  come  all  the  cases 
of  wounds  with  disorganization  of  the  joint  structures,  laceration 
of  the  capsule,  free  exposure  of  the  cavity,  rupture  of  the 
ligaments,  etc. 

Simple  tpounds  of  joints,  i,e.,  where  the  joint  is  just  opened, 
and  no  more,  by  an  incised  wound.  The  first  and  a  very  im- 
portant point  to  bear  in  mind  with  regard  to  these  injuries  is 
that  in  cases  where  there  is  any  doubt  as  to  whether  the  joint 
has  really  been  opened,  under  no  circumstances  should  any 
attempt  be  made  to  decide  the  question  by  probing,  or  in  any 
other  way.  More  mischief  has  often  been  done  by  an  unnecessary 
nseof  a  probe  than  by  the  instrument  which  inflicted  the  wound 
in  the  first  place,  and  most  surgeons  will  be  able  to  call  to 
mind  cases  in  which  a  wound  which  had  just  missed  the  joint 
capsule,  has  been  made  to  communicate  with  its  interior  by  a 
meddlesome  probing.  The  only  safe  rule  to  follow  is  that  in 
cases  of  doubt  the  joint  must  be  supposed  to  have  been  <9ened, 
and  be  treated  accordingly. 

If  the  wound  be  just  a  simple  puncture,  in  which  the  fiust  of 
the  joint  being  opened  has  been  proved  by  the  escape  of  a  few 
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drops  of  synovia,  the  limlj  sliaiild  immediately  be  put  on  &  splint. 
and  if  the  knee  or  ankle,  it  should  be  strung  from  a  cradle.  An 
ice  bag  should  be  put  over  the  joiut  aud  the  wound  simply 
allowed  to  close  of  it^lf,  or  it  may  be  covered  with  some 
collodion,  or  a  pad  of  gauze  or  lint. 

If,  however,  the  wouud  has  more  distinctly  opened  the  joint,  a 
decision  will  have  to  be  made  between  treating  it  on  the  general 
principles  of  cleanly  surgery,  or  on  the  Liaterian  plan.  If  the 
latter  course  be  decided  on,  the  some  details  tvill  have  to  be 
carried  out,  as  will  be  directly  described  in  the  case  of  dis- 
organising wounds,  and  in  any  ca^  the  limb  will  have  to  be  most 
carefully  splinted,  and  the  joint  fixed  in  the  position  of  most 
complete  rest ;  which  will  be  in  almost  all  cases,  one  of  slight  6exioit. 

If  the  more  general  plan  of  dressing  be  carried  out,  the  edges 
of  the  wound  should  be  gently  drawn  together,  if  necessary,  with 
strapping  or  sutures,  a  small  drain  inserted  into  the  wound,  and 
water  dressing  or  carbolized  lint  placed  over  all,  while  an  ice  ba^ 
ahonld  be  kept  constantly  applied.  If  the  joint  should  get  hot  or 
full,  leeches  (say  six  for  an  adult  knee)  will  often  prove  of  great 
service,  and  the  patient  must  be  kept  rigidly  on  a  low  diet. 

Treated  in  this  way  with  good  hygienic  surroundings  or  in 
country  wr,  especially  if  the  patient  be  a  good  subject  for 
recovery  from  injury,  wounds  which  have  communicated  with  .1 
joint  will  often  heal  up  straight  away,  and  no  serious  synovitis 
be  developed. 

Still,  it  is  the  opinion  of  most  surgeons  at  the  present  time 
tbat  the  majority  of  wounds  of  joints,  except  the  smallest 
punctures,  are  most  safely  treated  on  the  Listerian  plan,  but 
even  if  we  allow  that  cases  occur  which  may  fairly  be  considered 
to  belong  to  a  debatable  class,  there  is  no  question  but  that  t 
thote  in  which  the  joint  can  in  any  sense  be  said  to  be  exposed  o 
to  have  ita  investing  or  lining  structures  seriously  injured,  should 
be  treated  with  strict  antiseptic  precautiotLS.  The  joint  must  be 
thoroughly  syringed  out  with  strong  carbolic  lotion,  or  chluride  of 
tine ;  provision  must  be  made  for  the  thorough  drainage  of  tht^ 
joint  cavity,  if  necessary,  by  counter  puncture  or  incision.  In 
lut,  »II  the  details  of  the  dressing  described  in  Chap.  xvt.  must 
be  obaerved,  while,  of  course,  splinting  and  swinging  are  as 
necenujr  now  as  ever. 
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TO!;  reader  u^  «rtr%ESi»  npiciaaoe  dLmSL^ 

T«uk«A,  eif^scuZiT  Ufose  of  tbe  m-asde^  of  tiie  huid  or 
f^MA,  are  hviuewilj  diTidad  in  v-joads  of  tiie  eztiemitiea^  and 
the  maa*uer  m  vLkh  thej  vOI  renmise  vill  depefid  greidj  i^kni 
tfaetr  hanyidM^  treatme&t. 

The  liinb  miut  be  placed  at  onoe  upon  a  «plint  so  as  to  rehz 
the  ibjored  moMrle  or  moscles.  Tbe  cat  ends  of  die  tendons 
•jKmId  then  be  drawn  out  of  their  sheathes  a&d  stitdied  tosetho; 
\pj  ttiree  or  foor  catgmi  sntores  paned  through  the  tendinous  8ob> 
'itMDce ;  their  ends  maj  then  be  cut  shorL  In  most  caaes  the  calgnt 
will  hold  long  enough  to  effect  union,  and  will  then  be  absorbed, 
but  if  there  seems  to  be  much  dragging  on  the  stitches^  silk  or 
wire  slionld  be  used  ini»tead.  In  this  case  the  ends  of  the 
(futures  rau<$t  be  left  hangiog  out  of  the  wound,  so  that  until  they 
dme  awsy,  the  wound  will  be  kept  open,  and  there  will  be  greater 
rink  of  septic  alwjrption,  and  diffuse  inflammation  along  the 
•<lieath  of  the  tendon.  The  adYaotages  of  animal  sutures  are 
therefore  very  great. 

Tbe  tendon  liaving  been  joined,  the  sheath  should  then,  if 
pOHsible,  be  closed  with  a  few  points  of  the  finest  catgut  suture, 
and  tiie  rest  of  tiie  wound  adjusted  and  drained  in  the  usual 
fashion. 

Inasmuch  as  the  great  risk  attending  these  wounds  is  the 
diffuse  inflammation  which  is  apt  to  attack  the  sheatlis  of 
tendons,  and  which  is  almost  always  of  an  er3\sipelatous,  that  is 
of  a  septic,  nature,  it  will  be  seen  at  once  that  the  Listerian 
ilrcssing  has  here  great  advantages,  and  should  be  adopted  when- 
ever it  is  possible,  But  with  attention  to  drainage  and  with 
|)erfcct  rest  on  a  proper  splint,  these  cases  will  often  do  very  well 
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with  simple  water,  or  oily,  or  dry  absorbent  dressings.  Even  if 
it  is  impossible  to  get  the  ends  of  the  tendon  quite  together,  they 
will  probably  join  eventually  by  the  formation  of  an  intervening 
band  of  firm  fibrous  tissue,  provided  no  acute  inflammation 
disturbs  the  healing  process. 

Wounds  of  nerves.  All  that  has  just  been  written  with  regard  Wounda  i»f 
to  divided  tendons  will  stand  for  similar  injuries  to  nerve  trunks.  ^^^^^ 
They  must  be  searched  for,  joined,  and  the  wound  dressed  in 
just  the  same  way.  l^ere  need  be  no  hesitation  in  passing 
the  sutures  through  the  nerve  trunk,  but  gentle  handling,  and 
the  finest  catgut  sutures  are  required,  and  in  these  cases  catgut 
is  alwa3rs  sufficiently  strong. 

The  sheath  of  the  nerve  does  not  usually  call  for  separate 
suturing,  but  great  care  must  be  taken  to  see  that  the  cut  ends  of 
the  nerve  tubes  come  into  contact,  or  at  any  rate  are  brought 
&ce  to  face,  without  overlapping.  If  this  be  done  soon  after  the  importance  of 
injury,  repair  of  structure  and  function  will  almost  certainly  take  ®*^'y  union, 
place,  for  nervous  tissue  resists  the  effects  of  injury  almost  better 
than  any  other.  Even  if  an  interval  of  half  an  inch  were  to 
exist  between  the  divided  ends,  they  might  eventually  come 
together  if  no  barrier  lay  between ;  and  it  is  well  known  now 
how  nerve  trunks  will  recover  their  functional  activity  when 
re-united,  even  when  the  ends  have  been  Ijring  apart  for  weeks 
or  months.*  The  great  enemy  to  repair  is,  as  Mr.  Page  ha.s 
pointed  out,t  suppuration.  If  this  can  be  avoided  the  case  will 
very  probably  do  well. 

*  S«e  on  the  subject,  "Mr.  Page,  On  the  Immediate  Sutore  of  Diyidetl 
yerves,**  "  Britiah  Medical  Jonrnal,"  Vol  XL,  1880,  p.  847,  and  YoL  L,  1881, 
p.  717  ;  and  Mr.  Sayoiy,  '*  Lancet,"  YoL  II.,  1868,  p.  142,  for  a  case  in  whidi 
function  was  restored  after  excision  of  the  mnscnlo  spiraL 
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Of  Gunshot  Wounds  and  Bruises. 

Gunshot  Wounds,  These  were,  at  one  time,  supposed  to  form 
a  class  of  injuries  differing  in  their  pathology  from  all  other 
wounds,  and  requiring  different  treatment.  They  were  taken  to 
be  essentially  poisoned  wounds,  and  the  main  idea  in  their 
dressing  was  to  encourage  local  inflammatory  action,  and  to  delay 
union,  until  by  profuse  suppuration  the  poison  (generally  supposed 
to  be  due  to  the  gunpowder),  had  been  completely  eliminated. 

This  notion  naturally  led  to  a  very  barbarous  system  of 
dressing,  and  it  was  not  until  it  was  recognised  that  these  are 
essentially  and  tjrpically  bruised  wounds,  that  more  rational  plans 
were  adopted. 

Only  the  more  simple  cases  of  this  class  of  injury,  or  those  in 
which  some  immediate  treatment  is  called  for,  can  here  be  con- 
sidered as  belonging  to  minor  surgery  ;  and  with  this  limitation 
it  will  be  found  that  their  surgical  dressing  will  not  practically 
differ  much  from  that  of  all  other  contused  wounds. 

The  hsemorrhage  is  generally  slight,  but  whether  slight  or 
severe  must  be  arrested  on  general  principles. 

The  next  point  to  consider  is  whether  the  bullet,  or  whatever 
may  be  the  missile  employed,  is  still  in  the  wound ;  and  if  so, 
whether  an  attempt  should  at  once  be  made  to  extract  it.  To 
decide  this  point  an  exploration  should  be  made,  if  possible,  with 
the  finger ;  and  speaking  generally,  if  by  this  means  a  foreign 
body  be  felt,  it  can  without  difficulty  be  extracted,  with  a  pair  of 
ordinary  dre&sing  forceps,  or  with  ones  especially  made  for  the 


SSlf^    *  purpose,  as  shown  in  Figs.  118  or  119,  or  with  Coxeter's  bullet 


Fig.  11%.— BuUet  Extracting  Forceps. 
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Fig.  119. — Luer*s  Forceps. 
extractor  (Fig.  120).    Search  should  also  be  made  for  any  piece 


Fig.  120.— Caxeter's  Bullet  Extractor. 

of  wadding,  cloth,  etc.,  which  may  have  been  carried  in  with  the 
missile.    If  nothing  can  be  felt  with  the  finger,  then  a  further  Probinff  for 
examination  must  be  made  with  a  silver  probe,  or  one  tipped  *^®  ^^^^ 
with  porcelain  (Nelaton's),  Fig.  121,  by  which  the  bullet  may  be 


Fig.  Uh-'Nelatons Probe. 

detected,  as  in  the  case  of  Garibaldi,  by  the  mark  of  the  lead  on 
the  porcelain.*  In  making  this  examination  the  patient  must 
always  be  placed  accurately  in  the  same  position  as  when  the 
wound  was  received,  a  precaution  which  is  often  overlooked. 

Unless  the  probe  detects  tlie  bullet  to  be  in  a  place  whence  it 
can  easily  be  extracted,  the  .responsibility  of  attempting  to 
recover  it,  or  of  deciding  to  leave  it  alone,  should  not  be  left  to 
the  dresser  or  junior  surgeon,  nor  indeed  should  the  patient  be 
subjected  by  them  to  a  prolonged,  or  deep  probing. 

Sometimes  a  bullet  will  travel  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
original  wound,  and  may  be  found  still  Ijring  immediately  beneath 
the  skin.  Thus  a  pistol  bullet  may  run  almost  all  round  the 
skull  beneath  the  scalp ;  or  round  the  thorax  in  the  course  of 
the  ribs.  In  such  a  case  a  small  incision  will  allow  of  its  escape ; 
the  track  of  the  ball  however  will  almost  certainly  form  a  suppu* 
rating  sinus. 


*  Sayre*!  Tertebrated  probe  U  reoommended  for  thit  parpoM^  bat  wa  baTe 
DCTer  found  it  at  all  Mrviceabla. 
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Whetlier  the  bullet  has  passed  out  of  the  bod] 
removed,  or  has  been  left,  it  is  vain  to  hope  that 
has  caused  will  ever  unite  by  first  intention.  After  a  period  of 
inaction,  inflammation,  with  suppuration  and  more  or  less 
sloughing,  will  take  placre,  as  in  all  bruised  wounds,  and  this  will 
bo  succeeded  by  repair  by  granulation. 

The  dressing  should  therefore  be  light,  and  great  care  must  be 
taken  to  keep  the  wound  clean  in  every  possible  way.  Sometimes 
poultices  will  be  found  to  hasten  the  eeparation  of  the  sloughs, 
but  as  a.  rule  carbolic  acid  lotions  and  carbolized  oil  dressings  will 
be  the  best  to  use. 

Bruises.    Whenever  capillaries  or  veins  are  ruptured  in  or 
beneath  the  skin,  some  variety  of  bruise  is  produced.     Under 
this  head  fall  two  chief  kinds  of  injuries,     lu  the  first  there  is  a 
general  inliltrntion  of  the  tissues;  in  the  second  there  is  a  bflf 
of  blood,  and,  speaking  generally,  in  the  one  the  capillaries, 
in  the  other,  a  vein  of  some  size,  has  been  ruptured.     In  e: 
case  the  great  point  to  keep  in  mind  is,  that  the  efl'used  I: 
should  be  le/i  alone,  except  under  one  or  two  quite  except! 
conditions. 

For  the  common  bruise,  or  infiltration  of  blood,  in  the  VKst 
majority  of  cases,  no  special  treatment  is  required.  It  ia  very 
doubtful  if  any  external  application  can  appreciably  affect  the  te- 
absorption  of  the  effusion,  or  the  course  of  the  discolouration,  but 
it  is  probable  that  local  cold  and  astringent  dressings  may  be 
useful,  if  applied  early,  in  limiting  the  extent  of  the  i>rimary 
escape  of  blood.  For  this  purpose  diluted  tinctures  are  often  used, 
especially  tincture  of  arnica,  or  evaporating  lotions. 

The  astringent  action  of  strong  Liq.  Plumbi  Subacct.  is  also 
very  effective,  and  the  actions  of  cold  and  astringents  may  ba, 
combined. 

A  still  better  line  of  treatment  is  that  by  firm,  even,  com] 
flion,  but  only  when  it  can  be  applied  in  time  to  prevent 
infiltration  of  the  tissues  taking  place.    A  wet  baudage,  smool 
applied,  or  a  Martin's  india-rubber   roller   may  in   such 
absolutely  prevent  the  development  of  an  ecchymosis. 

Tliis  moderate  pressure  can  never  be  hurtful,  but  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  the  vitality  is  lowered  in  all  bruised  tissues, 
BO  that  all  tight  constriction,  or  unyielding  compression,  u  that  oC. 
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a  circular  piece  of  strapping,  or  the  corner  of  a  splint,  must  be 
avoided*  lest  an  ulcer,  which  would  certainly  be  slow  to  heal, 
should  be  caused. 

Severe  bruises  will  often  be  associated  with  great  swelling  and  ^^^f  ^^ 
tension  of  the  parts.  This  must  be  met  by  position  and 
bandaging  ;  only  in  the  most  extreme  cases,  when  the  vitality  of 
the  surrounding  area  of  skin  is  seriously  threatened,  should 
the  surgeon  be  tempted  to  relieve  this  tension  by  operative 
measures.  The  conditions  here  are  just  the  reverse  of  those  pre- 
sent in  inflammation,  and  an  extraordinary  degree  of  stretching 
will  be  now  borne  by  the  tissues  without  their  giving  way  or 
sloughing.  If  it  becomes  absolutely  necessary  to  incise  an  Incision  oC. 
ecchymosed  area,  small  and  numerous  punctures  should  be  made, 
and  Listerian  precautions  may  be  wisely  adopted.  But  it  is,  we 
repeat,  generally  bad  surgery  thus  to  interfere  with  the  natural 
process  of  re-absorption. 

Wlien  a  fairly  large  vein  is  ruptured  beneath  the  skin,  a  Hsmatoma. 
kannatama,  or  bag  of  blood,  is  the  result,  and  much  of  what  has 
just  been  said  will  apply  accurately  to  its  management.  The 
fluctuating  swellings  thus  caused  are  sometimes  very  large.  Thus 
the  rupture  of  the  saphoena  vein  may  cause  an  effusion  which 
will  give  a  wave  of  fluctuation  from  the  knee  to  the  crest  of  the 
ilium,  and,  generally  speaking,  the  blood  thus  poured  out  does 
not  coagulate  in  the  same  way  as  if  it  had  escaped  from  the 
body.  Nothing  but  tension  so  extreme  that  the  vitality  of  the 
parts  is  seriously  threatened  ;  or  the  occurence  of  suppurative 
inflammation  within  the  cavity  (which  is  rare),  should  induce  the 
surgeon  to  open  these  bags  of  blood.  Rest,  position,  local  cold,  and 
especially,  carefully  regulated  pressure,  as  with  india-rubber  or 
other  bandages,  will  in  almost  all  cases  effect  their  re-absorption. 
They  do,  however,  sometimes  suppurate,  and  sometimes  they 
remain  with  the  blood  unabsorbed  for  an  indefinite  time.  In 
the  first  case,  the  tumour  must  be  opened  and  drained  like 
any  other  abscess ;  in  the  second,  when  patience  has  fairly 
been  exhausted,  and  it  is  plain  that  absorption  is  not  going 
to  take  place,   the  fluid  must  be  removed.     Sometimes,  as- 

*  We  often  see  the  effect  of  preesare  in  limiting  eocbymosis,  in  OMes  of 
spn^ed  ankle,  when  in  taking  off  the  boot,  the  disoolonration  is  found  to 
be  sharply  limited  to  the  level  where  the  ankle  if  encircled  by  it. 
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piratioD,  or  the  use  of  a  small  trocar  and  canula  will  be 
sufficient  to  empty  the  sac,  but  in  most  cases  it  will  have  to 
be  laid  more  freely  open,  and  the  contents  turned  out ;  the 
operation  should  be  performed  on  the  Listerian  plan,  and  the 
cavity  thoroughly  drained,  while  there  should  always  be  pressure 
put  upon  its  walls  to  prevent  a  fresh  filling  up. 

Lastly,  as  in  the  case  of  a  diffused  ecchymosis,  sometimes, 
but  very  rarely,  the  tension  on  the  tissues  bounding  a 
heematoma  may  be  so  great  that  it  must  be  relieved  by  in- 
cision. This  procedure  should  be  delayed  as  long  as  possible, 
but  if  it  must  be  done  it  should  be  with  the  strictest  antiseptic 
precautions. 

Special  bruises.  First  among  these  may  be  mentioned 
^^^  hsematoma  of  the  scalp,  generally  occurring  in  newly  bom 
infants,  as  one  of  the  accidents  of  labour,  but  also  as  a  com- 
plication of  fractures  and  other  injuries  to  the  head.  Unless 
actual  death  of  the  skull  bone  takes  place,  we  believe  that  the 
blood  is,  in  these  cases,  invariably  re-absorbed,  and  that  incision  is 
always  wrong.  The  peculiarly  deceptive  feeling  as  of  a  depressed 
fracture  has  already  been  alluded  to. 

Sub-con junctival  ecchymosis  is  sometimes  of  importance  as  a 
diagnostic  sign  in  suspected  fracture  of  the  anterior  fossa  of  the 
base  of  the  skull,  but  it  commonly  occurs  almost  spontaneously,  as 
during  a  paroxysm  of  whooping  cough.  It  should  alwajrs  be  left 
alone,  as  it  is  never  in  itself  a  matter  of  importance,  and  is 
generally  soon  absorbed. 

So,  too,  with  the  ordinary  "  black  eye,"  no  application  will 
effect  the  rainbow-like  hues  of  the  discolouration,  or  make  them 
disappear  quicker  than  in  their  own  good  time. 

Hsematocele  should  also  be  mentioned  as  being  a  form  of  bruise 
or  extravasation  of  blood,  though  in  this  case  the  blood  is  poured 
into  a  natural  cavity.  Whether  it  occurs  spontaneously  or  in 
consequence  of  a  blow,  its  treatment  does  not  differ  from  that 
of  other  haematomata.  Elevation  of  the  scrotum,  cold,  and  care- 
fully managed  compression  (see  strapping  the  testicle  p.  117)  will 
powerfully  aid  the  absoq)tion  of  the  effused  blood,  and  if  these 
measures  should  fail,  the  cavity  of  the  tunica  vaginalis  must  be 
opened.  If  there  be  reason  to  believe  that  its  contents  are 
chiefly  fluids  a  hydrocele  trocar  may  be  used,  (see  treatment  of 
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hydrocele)  but  if  the  clotted  blood  cannot  thus  be  removed  the 
cavity  must  be  laid  open  and  allowed  to  granulate  up.* 

Frostbite.  A  few  cases  of  this  injury  occur  in  this  country  Frost-bite, 
whenever  it  is  visited  by  severe  weather,  generally  in  ill-fed,  ill- 
clad  people,  whose  circulation  is  enfeebled  by  privation  or  organic 
disease,  and  although  it  is  in  no  sense  a  bruise  it  may  here  be 
shortly  considered.  The  main  point  to  recollect  about  this  form 
of  gangrene  is,  that  the  tissue  dies,  not  when  it  is  frozen,  but 
when  it  thaws,  in  consequence  of  the  intense  capillary  congestion 
then  set  up.  In  countries  where  the  accident  is  common  this  is 
well  known,  and  when  any  part,  as  the  nose  or  tip  of  the  ear, 
becomes  dead  white  and  loses  its  sensibility,  the  custom  is  to  rub 
it  for  a  long  time,  but  not  too  vigorously,  with  handfuls  of  snow. 
Following  the  same  principle,  great  care  must  be  taken  not  to 
thaw  the  frozen  part  too  quickly.  The  patient  should  be  kept 
in  a  cold  room,  and  bathed.first  with  cold  water,  and  then  gently 
nibbed  with  the  hand  till  circulation  begins  to  be  restored,  when 
there  will  be  much  throbbing  and  feeling  of  heat,  and  the  extent 
of  the  mischief  will  be  disclosed.  At  no  time  must  heat  be  applied, 
but  the  part  should  be  wrapped  up  in  cotton  wool 

Sometimes  a  frostbite  is  produced  by  the  prolonged  application  Frost-bite 
of  the  ether  spray,  especially  if  the  parts  frozen  are  already  in  a  ^^^  ®*^«'' 
state  of  inflammation,  and  even  an  ice  bag,  if  left  on  for  too  long, 
may  produce  sloughing.     Thus  we  have  known  such  a  bag,  left  Sloughing 
on  a  hernia  for  a  night,  produce  extensive  destruction  by  tlie  ^^  <»-«»g«. 
morning. 


*  Thii  proceeding  is  however  an  operation  belonging  rather  to  the  major 
ones  of  sorgeiy.  In  other  cases  it  happens  that  a  condition  resembling  chronic 
hydrocele  dcTelopes  after  the  tapping  of  a  haematooele,  and  the  aocomnlation 
of  the  thin  serous  fluid  may  be  suocessfoUy  treated  by  measures  similar  to 
those  adopted  for  the  radical  core  of  that  condition,    (^.r.) 
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Of  Ulcers,  especially  Ulcers  of  the   Leo. — Of  Venbbbal 

Sores,  and  Syphilitic  Ulcerations. 

Of  Ulcers,  Every  surface  wound  which  is  granulating  is,  in  a 
sense,  an  ulcer,  and  what  we  have  previously  stated  as  to  the 
dressing  of  wounds  when  the  granulation  process  has  once 
started,  will  stand  equally  for  that  of  any  healing  ulcer,  however 
produced. 

It  is  difficult  to  prevent  a  healthy  sore  from  closing  over 
rapidly,  and  almost  any  cleanly  form  of  dressing  will  serve  well 
enough  ;  still  discretion  may  be  exercised. 

Simple  cerate,  or  zinc  ointment,  will  generally  be  best  for  small 
surfaces ;  lint  soaked  in  carbolized  oil,  or  in  carbolic  acid,  or  in 
some  other  lotion  for  large  ones.  Sometimes  under  the  oil  the 
granulations  will  get  large  and  flabby,  and  an  astringent  dressing 
as  of  zinc  sulphate,  or  silver  nitrate  is  called  for.  Sometimes  the 
edges  require  to  be  touched  with  caustic,  or  with  a  crjrstal  of 
sulpliate  of  copper  (bluestone)  and  so  on. 

The  dressing  of  healthy  ulcers,  then,  presents  little  difficulty  or 
occasion  for  remark.  On  the  other  hand  the  difficulty  of  getting 
an  unhealthy  sore  to  change  its  character  and  take  on  healing 
action  is  often  very  great  indeed,  and  some  of  the  ways  of 
attempting  this  we  must  shortly  discuss. 

It  would  plainly  be  useless  to  try  to  describe  all  the  kinds  of 
unhealthy  ulcers  which  may  be  formed  in  the  various  parts  of 
the  body,  nor  need  we  adopt  any  especial  plan  for  their  classiBca- 
tion.  The  various  plans  of  dressings  which  may  be  resorted  to 
will  be  sufficiently  described  if  we  take  two  great  examples  of 
ulceration  for  our  consideration,  namely  ulcerated  legs,  and 
syphilitic  sores. 

Ulcers  of  the  legs. 

These  are  the  bane  of  all  out-patient  rooms,  where  those  who 
suffer  from  them  form  at  once  the  most  numerous  and  the  most 
unsatisfactory  class  of  patients  to  treat.     With  the  exception  of 


Uiose  which  dei>eiid  on  aome  specific  taint,  or  which  are  the  direct 
result  of  injury,  it  may  be  said  that  tliey  are  all  the  result  of  ati 
imperfect  return  of  the  blood  from  the  extremities,  either  due  to 
varicosity  of  the  veins,  to  aimple  malnutritiou  of  the  tissues,  to 
feebleness  of  the  general  circulation,  or  all  of  these  circumstances 
Gombiued. 

The  treatraeut  must  therefore  be  directed  in  the  first  place  Trutment 
towards    this  condition   of   venous  stagnation,   and,   sewudly, 
towards  the  ira prove iiieiit  of  the  surface  of  tlie  sore. 

Nothing  so  well  fulfils  the  fitst  indication,  as  complete  rest  iu  By  mt  In 

I   bed,  with  tlie  limb  somewiiat  raised,  niid  in  the  large  tuajority  of 

I  cases  this  treatment  alone  would  be  sufficient  to  effect  a  rapid 
healing,  if  only  it  were  possible  to  carry  it  out.  But  too  ofteu 
for  these  patienU,  lying  in  hod  would  spell  "starvation,"  and  so 
other  means  must  he  resorted  to,  and  tlie  chief  of  these  are,  even 
buidagiug,   elastic   stockings,    Martin's    rubber    bandage,   and 

I  Jtr^)ping. 

I  Much  may  be  dune  to  prevent  the  stasis  of  blood  and  axlema  B;- 
l>y  means  of  a  tirm  even  roller  applied  to  the  leg,  as  iu  l-'ig.  46a. 
The  bandage  should  include  the  foot,  but  not  the  heel,  and 
should  be  put  on  every  moruing  before  the  limb  is  allowed  to 
hang  down,  and  if  the  material  possets  some  elasticity,  a»  in  the 
woven  or  elastic  felt  kinds,  so  much  the  better. 

For  obvious  reasons  it  is  hardly  possible   to  ajiply  elastic  By 
stockings  to  legs  in  which  the  ulcers  are  large  or  discharging  at  >t~<ckm| 
all  freely  ;  hut  if  this  be  not  the  case,  a  properly  fitting  stocking 
often  gives  an  immense  relief  from  pain,  and  may  prove  a  direct 
means  of  core.    The  objections  inherent  to  their  use  mentioned 
before  apply  equally  iu  tbe^  coses. 

I*robably  few  improvements  in  surgery  have  been  the  direct  tty  MMtln'a 
cause  of  relieving  suffering,  raore  than  the  iutrnluction  by  Dr,  l»-'i"l»g«. 
Martin  of  thin  indianibber  roller  bandages  for  the  treatment  of 
this  oonditiou.  These  have  been  before  mentioned  as  being 
useful  iu  a  variety  of  ways,  hut  it  is  in  painful  ulcers  of  the 
li^  tliat  their  good  effect  is  especially  apjwrent.  As  n  rule,  they 
should  not  be  worn  in  bed.  but  should  be  applieil  like  other 
bandages  before  the  legs  hang  down  iu  the  morning.  The 
bondages  must  be  protected  from  the  discharges  by  pods  of  dry 
lint  or  cotton  wool,  and  c^e  must  be  taken  that  they  are  not  put 
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on  too  tight,  which  may  very  easily  happen  from  their  great 
elasticity.* 
By  strapping.  The  introduction  of  Martin's  bandages  will  probably  cause  the 
proceeding  of  strapping  ulcers,  to  be  less  fr^uently  resorted  to 
than  formerly,  but  still  in  proper  cases  it  is  a  very  valuable 
treatment.  Its  principle  is  the  same  as  the  foregoing,  namely  of 
giving  support  and  pressure. 

Ordinary  adhesive  plaister,  spread  on  linen  or  leather,  is  generally 
used,  and  as  a  rule  it  should  be  applied  directly  to  the  surfiice  of 
the  ulcer.  The  strapping  should  be  cut  into  strips  about  an  inch 
wide,  and  these  must  be  applied  so  that  they  overlap  each  other, 
as  is  described  for  the  strapping  of  the  knee.  (Fig.  71.)  The 
strips  should  begin  at  least  two  inches  below  the  ulcer,  and  end 
at  least  two  inches  above  it.  Over  the  strapping  the  foot  and 
leg  should  be  firmly  bandaged. 

If  this  treatment  can  be  borne  at  all,  the  relief  afforded  by  the 
support  is  very  great,  but  sometimes  the  veins  are  extremel}' 
varicose  and  thin  walled,  and  the  ulcerated  surface  is  too  tender 
to  bear  direct  pressure.  In  such  cases  it  is  often  wise  to  apply  a 
strip,  three  inches  broad,  round  the  leg,  above  the  ulcer,  to 
support  the  column  of  blood  in  the  dilated  veins. 

Operations  for  the  radic&l  cure   of  varicose  veins  are  often 
wisely  undertaken  in  cases  of  ulcerated  legs  arising  from  this 
cause,  but  the  consideration  of  these  proceedings  does  not  come 
within  the  scope  of  this  work. 
J^xral  treat-        Very  much  may  be  done  locally  to  promote  the  healing  of  these 
tUeenOecl  *"      ulcers,  and  successfully,  provided  the  venous  stagnation,  which  w 
Mirfuce.  their  real  cause,  is  first  alleviated.     Much,  too,  may  be  done  by 

proper  feeding,  and  something  by  medicines,  to  improve  the  nu- 
trition of  the  tissues. 

The  nature  of  the  dressing  which  will  best  suit  any  particular 
ulcer  will  depend  upon  the  character  of  the  sore  ;  whether  it  be 
haemorrhagic,  neuralgic,  inflamed,  and  so  on,  so  that  no  one  line 
of  treatment  can  be  laid  down  as  generally  applicable. 

We  propose  here  to  give  examples  of  what  may  be  done  for  the 
chief  kinds  of  ulcers  met  with  in  the  outpatient  room,  it  being 
understood  that  the  dressings  are  examples  only. 

*For  »  fall  account  of  these  bandagec,  see  ^British  Medical  Journal,*' 
Vol  n.,  1878.  p.p.  624  and  874. 
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By  common  chrouic  ulcoro  we  mean  those  in  wliich  tlie  etlges  c-ma 
and  discharf^e  are  fiurly  healthy  and  in  which  granulations  are 
present.  There  is  Uttle  difficulty  in  getting  these  to  heal  if  the 
Tenons  Btagnation  is  prevented.  Ointments,  nuchas  viuieline,  zinc 
I  ointment,  Ung.  Hydrarg-nitroxidi,  diluted  with  lard  or  vaseline, 
'  orcarbolized,  or  eucalyptus,  oil,  and  many  other  dreutting^  may  be 
used.  All  these  dressings  should  be  changed  frequently,  and  the 
sore  kept  very  clean,  weak  carbolic  or  Condy  being  usedfor  wasliing. 

Almost  the  most  hopeless  kind  of  ulceration  is  that  irregular.  "Cul'l 
stballow,  pale,  dry  form,  known  as  a  "cold"  ulcer.  They  are 
generally  large,  quite  devoid  of  granulations,  insensitive  to  t^uch, 
with  little  or  no  discharge  or  evidence  of  inflammation.  It  is  this 
last  fact  that  tempts  the  surgeon  to  despair,  and  unless  the  surface 
of  the  ulcer  can  in  some  way  be  stirred  into  action,  no  healing 
can  take  place.     To  this  end  it  was  an  old  practice  to  apply  a  B''"'*^ 

•  blister  over  the  whole  surface,  and  although  this  remedy  is  non- 
old  fashioned,  it  might  well  be  revived  in  suitable  cases.    A  solu- 
tion of  chloride  of  zinc,  (10  grains  to  the  ^i.,}  or  of  nitrate  of '"''''"' 
silver,  (from    10   to   -20  grains  to  the  ^i.,J  or  the  solid  lunar  aUvcr, 
caustic,  are  the  stimulants  most  commonly  used.   When  the  ulcer 
has  once  been  roused  into  action  and  griinulation  has  commenced, 
tbe  process  must  be  maintained  by  milder  stimulating  dr&ssings. 
OS  the  Fryar's  b&lsam,  the  balsam  of  Peru,  the  Ung.  Hydrarg- 
nitroxidi  dil.,  tbe  diluted  tincture  of  Iodine,  or  by  one  of  the 
astringent  lotions  as  that  of  the  sulphate  of  zinc  or  co]iper.     It  is  ^v,>ni 
especially  important  that  tlie  ulcer  and  the  limb  should  be  kept 
warm.    Tliis  is  best  effected  by  cotton  wool ;   occasionally  a  very 
hot  linseed  poultice,  to  which  a  little  mustard  flour  may  be  added, 
will  prove  a  very  useful  stimulant. 

Allied  to  the  "  cold  "  ulcers  are  those  which  are  not  devoid  of ''JiJiliy 
granulations  or  action,   but   in   which   the    whole    process    of" 
nlceratiun  or  repair  is  weak.     They  may  spread  to  a  large  size, 
with  pale  llabby  granulations,  a  watery  discharge,  and   very 
frequently  wiih  their  edges  extensively  undermined.     These  also 
must  be  stirred  into  action,  and   this  can  generally  he  done  y,..  ^„ 
somewhat  mure  readily  than  in  the  case  of  the  cold  ones,  by  the  '■    '  ' '" 
use  of  similar  stimulant  dressings. 
^^L     In  addition  to  the  dressings,  however,  it  is  necessary  here  to 
^H  trim  off  the  undcrmine<l  edges  with  scissors,  and  if  the  granula- 
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tioDB  are  very  flabby,  it  la  wise  to  get  rid  of  them  altogether  hy^ 
scraping  the  surface  of  the  ulcer,  and  thus  starting  afresh. 
Sometimes  a  very  useful  stimulus  is  giveu  to  these  sores  hy 
coveriDg  them  with  a  piece  of  sheet  lead,  such  as  a  used  for 
packing  tea,  cut  out  to  tlie  right  size.  A  rather  active  cliemical 
actiou  is  set  up,  and  tlie  metal  is  quickly  eroded,  the  stimul&tiiqfx 
effect  being  probably  due  to  the  action  nf  lead  sulphide  in  tlij 
nascent  state,  uiion  the  surface  of  the  sore.  1 

An  inflamed  ulcer  is  always  a  spreading  one,  and  on  that' 
account  aUuie  the  process  should  be  cut  short  as  quickly  as 
pos^^ible.  Their  i^barp  cut,  angry  edges,  paiufulness,  and  dir^ 
discharge,  make  a  mistake  in  tiicir  diagnosis  almost  impossiblft 
Confinement  to  bed  is  now,  not  desirable  only,  but  neceasary. 
The  limb  must  always  be  raised,  and  irrigation,  (see  Fig,  116.)  is 
probably  the  best  of  all  dressings.  Water  dressing  (weak  carbolio 
acid  or  Condy  beiug  used)  and  poultices  are  also  very  usefal, 
These  ulcers  are  generally  foul,  and  pass  by  insensible  gradatioi 
into  the  kind  next  to  be  considered. 

That  worst  kind  of  sloughing  ulcer,  sloughing  phagedtenn,  will 
be  considered  later,  but  any  ulcer  may,  under  certain  conditions, 
take  on  a  sloughing  action.     Sometimes  the  rate  and  charact«r^ 
of  the  destnictiim  are  so  rapid,  that  it  is  advisable  to  cut  it  aht 
by  the  application  of  nitric  acid,  or  the  actual  cautery  (see  Slang] 
iug  Pbagedicna.)     .\s  a  rule,  liowever,  it  is  suflicient  to  treat  the' 
case  as  one  of  severe  inflamed  ulcer,  with  the  addition  of  those 
measures  rendered  necessary  by  its  fcctid  character.     Charcoal, 
or    sometimes    yeast,    poultices    are     generally    preferable     to 
irrigation,  at  any  rate,  at  first.     Tlie  limb  may  be  kept  in  a  bath 
of  Condy  or  carbolic  acid  for  an  hour  or  two,  and  in  any 
these  lotions,  or  tiie  lotion  of  chlorinated  soda  or  the  like  must, 
be  very  freely  used.     Terebene  or  "Sanitas"  are  also 
applications,  as  is  also  iodoform  in  certain  cases. 
I'      The  management  of  those  ulcers,  the  granulations  of  wbi 
have  a  marked  tendency  to  bleed,  lias  been  already  discnssed, 
(p.  59)  and  need  not  be  further  considered-    This  is  the  case 
with  those  which  erode  the  walls  of  varicose  veins  (see  p.  46). 

I'liin  is  not  nsnally  a  prominent  symptom  in  ulcers  on  the  legs, 
but  sometimes  tliey  entail  an  inordinate  amount  of  suffenng. 
These  neuralgic  ulcers  are  generally  small,  with  small  granulationk 
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The  relief  of  the  pain  tliey  cause  is  often  very  difficult,  and  some- 
timea  almost  hopeles&     Of  local  anodynes,  the  most  generally 
Mucces8fiil  b  a  concentrated  corbolized  oil,  say.  1  in  20  to  I  id  12,  ('<irbt>|{u  oU. 
or  the  glycerine  of  carbolic  acid  may  be  used,  or  the  same  acid,  K!tr»to  rf  i 
pure,     A  lotion  of  the  nitrate  of  silver,  grs.  V.-^i  is  also  often "' '" 
etfective,  as  is  sometimes  the  Holid  lunar  caustic. 

Id  other  cases  opium,  or  its  alkaloid  may  be  used  in  the  form  Oinnm. 
of  poppyhead  fomeutations,  or  the  powdered  crude  opium  may 
be  dusted  over  the  mre.     Care  luutit  he  exercised  in  this  cane 
tliat  only  a  limited  quantity  is  used,  or  i>oisoiiaua  nymploma  may 
develop  from  absorption.* 

SohitioDs  of  morphia  and  chloral  may  also  be  used  as  local  MoTphlafl 
applicatioDS,  on  lint,  or  iu  the  form  of  tlie  baud  spray, 
I        Iodoform  is  frequently  of  service  in  allevIatiDg  the  paiu  of^"^"'"'" 
I    simple  ulcers  as  it  ia  bt  a  more  inarke<l  extent  in  the  specific 
forms,     iq.v.) 

]f  the  piuu  can  be  distinctly  localized  to  one  ^pot,  it  is  probably 
seated  in  one  nerve  filament     The  late  Mr.  Hilton  hasahonu 
that  it  may  be  (jiiite  abolished  by  making  an  incision  through  the 
I    granulations,  so  as  to  divide  the  nerve  thread,  and  these  are  t!ie 
I    most  fortunate  of  all  cases  for  treatmentt     In  other  cases  the 
pain  is  due  to  a  general  neuralgic  tendency,  and  these  may  be 
benefitted  by  constitutional  treatment,  sucli  aa  quinine,  iron,  etc.  y.^ 
Lastly,  the  pain  of  a  neuralgic  ulcer  may  often  be  relieved  by  i.tewiaii  by 
moderately  firm  pressure.     Tlius  strapping,  or  Martin's  bandage,  *,'."*?'?* 
are  appropriate  modes  of  treatment  for  llicse  as  for  other  forms  itnadae* 
of  nle«r&  The  elaatic  compression  exercised  by  a  sponge  bandaged  "l"""!^ 
or  strapped  over  the  gramdations  baa  been  recommended.  of  <wrti       _ 

The  following  lines  of  treatmeut  have  all    liad  more  or  less  JJ^^  *""*" 
auocess  in  fitting  cases,  but  we  here  rather  mention  than  advocate 
them.  Eltfctrid^, 

Tke  electrolytif  effreU  of  a  weak  galvanic  current  have  certainly  a 
stimulating  action  uii  ciirnnic  ulcers,  but  the  application  is  not 
very  easy,  and  the  same  good  results  may  probably  all  be  attained 
iu  more  couvenieut  ways.     The  current  might  be  applied  direct 

*  It  ii  perhapa  more  cnrrcct  to  r»y  thnt  Oieea  taiKa  (boolil  alwaya  be 
wal<ih«l,  lor  it  Heau  that  then  eiuta  in  •ome  people  m  nuceptibilit;  to  opium 
(aiaoning  by  the  local  almurptlaa  o(  aian  very  uuUI  doaoL 

+  Thli  wlU  bo  again  allniled  to  aprapua  of  iba  traatment  of  p«iifu]  nicer  or 
Haoira  vl  the  anna. 
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from  au  ordinary  galvanic  battery,  as  from  two  pint  Le  Glanch^ 
cells,  one  electrode  being  placed  a  little  distance  from  the  ulcer, 
while  the  other  (which  is  best  fashioned  out  of  a  piece  of  sheet 
xinc  or  lead),  should  be  placed  over  it.  The  current  should  be 
maintained  for  several  hours. 

Another  way  is  to  connect  two  plates  of  zinc  and  silver  by  a 
piece  of  insulated  wire,  and  to  apply  the  zinc  or  the  silver  plate* 
over  the  ulcer,  and  the  other  one  elsewhere,  say  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  leg,  or  on  another  ulcer,  if  more  than  one  exists. 

Incisions  made  through  the  margins  of  the  ulcer  into  the  sub- 
cutaneous tissue  have  been  advised.  Their  good  effects  are 
probably  due  to  the  alteration  of  the  vascular  and  nervous  supply 
thus  caused.  Again,  incisions,  crucial  or  multiple,  are  sometimes 
made  through  the  bases  of  cold  ulcers,  especially  of  those  which 
are  adherent  by  inflammatory  exudation  to  the  underlying 
tissues,  t 

Excision  of  the  whole  ulcerated  surface,  with  or  without 
attempting  to  close  the  edges  of  the  wound  thus  formed,  is  a 
rational  and  often  successful  treatment  for  very  severe  and 
obstinate  cases. 

Both  the  actual,  and  the  galvanic  cautery  have  been  employed 
on  the  same  principle  as  the  application  of  a  blister  or  lunar 
caustic,  namely,  in  order  to  start  afresh,  and  it  is  hoped,  with 
more  healthy  granulation  tissue,  after  the  sloughs  caused  by  the 
cautery  have  separated. 

In  addition  to  the  occasional  use  of  a  carbolic  or  Gondy  bath, 
the  limb  may  be  submerged  contintiously  for  days  (Hutchinson). 
This  treatment  will  be  referred  to  again  under  the  head  of 
"  sloughing  phagedaena." 

Ulcers  may  also  be  "  sealed  "  by  covering  them  over  with  white 
wax,  or  lastly,  for  deeply  excavated  indolent  ulcers,  the  cavity 
may  be  filled  up  with  the  powdered  carbonate  of  iron,  and  the 
whole  strapped  up. 

Doubts  have  been  expressed  as  to  the  wisdom  of  healing  old 
chronic  ulcers  of  the  leg  of  many  years  standing ;  it  has  been 

*  Aathoritiet  di£fer  m  to  whether  the  podtiTe  or  the  negatire  pole  if  the 
more  efficient. 

t  See  "  Clinical  Lectnre  on  Adherent  Ulcers/'  by  Dr.  Hardie.  '*  Lancet,'* 
May  17, 1884. 
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suggested  that  they  sometimes  acquire  a  certain  status  among 
the  secreting  or  excreting  organs  of  the  body,  a  respectability,  as 
it  were,  and  that  though  their  presence  may  be  a  discomfort, 
their  departure  would  be  a  disaster,  from  the  extra  work  which 
would  then  be  thrown  on  other  organs,  chiefly,  we  suppose,  upon 
the  kidneys. 

We  will  not  venture  upon  a  positive  denial  of  this  somewhat 
bizarre  theory,  but  we  believe  that  any  ulcer  which  can  be  made 
to  heal  should  be  encouraged  so  to  do. 

The  question  of  skin  and  sponge-grafting  will  be  considered  in 
the  next  section  under  '*  Burns  and  Scalds ; "  but  it  may  here 
be  said  that  in  any  form  of  ulcer,  skin  grafting  can  never  be 
successful  even  in  the  most  moderate  degree  unless  the  surface  of 
the  sore  be  covered  with  healthy  granulations. 


Of  THE  Dressing  of  Venereax  Sores,  etc. 

We  here  consider  the  chief  ways  of  dressing  the  initial  lesion  svphiUtic 
of  S3^hilis,  i.s.,  the  true  syphilitic  or  infecting  sore,  as  it  most  "<>r«>> 
commonly  presents  itself,  the  later  sjrphilitic  ulcerations,  and  the 
common  soft,  non-infecting,  or  suppurative  sore,  often  called 
chancroid.  The  treatment  of  constitutional  syphilis  does  not 
come  within  our  scope  any  more  than  that  of  any  other  of  the 
exanthemata. 

The  question  of  early  excision  or  cauterization  of  the  initial  sore,  Caaterixation, 
can  hardly  be  more  than  alluded  to.  There  is  the  high  authority  ^^' 
of  Mr.  Hutchinson  and  of  most  French  authors  for  its  performance, 
if  it  seems  possible,  (and  certainly  it  ought  to  be  so  sometimes)  to 
prevent  lymphatic  absorption,  while  on  the  other  hand,  such 
authorities  as  Berkeley  Hill  and  Cooper  consider  that  the  evidence 
of  this  possibility  is  very  doubtful.* 

It  may,  at  any  rate,  be  said  that  if  an  abrasion  be  detected 
within  a  few  hours  of  an  impure  connection,  it  will  be  quite 
justifiable  to  cauterize  with  fuming  nitric  acid,  or  with  Ricord's 
paste  (Acid  Sulph.  Fort  and  charcoal,  q.s.),  or  with  the  Pacquelin's 
cautery. 


•Sec  "Syphilb/*  2nd  Ed..  1S81,  p.  76. 
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Excision,  unless  a.  large  wound  be  made,  can  do  no  mare  thaa 
the  acid  or  tiie  ca-nteiy,  and  is  iu  other  ways  very  objectionable, 
while  from  the  milder  caustics,  such  as  the  nitrate  of  silver, 
efEcient  protection  can  be  expected 

But  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  the  time  for  any  attempt 
confine  the  nore  to  its  local  action  has  long  since  passed  by  wliea 
attention  is  seriously  attracted  to  it 

The  local  dressing  of  the  ordinary  infecting  sore,  which  runs 
^  its  cour^  without  complications,  is  generally  simple  euougli. 
The  sore  it^lf,  and  tlie  surrounding  parts  must  be  kept  scrupu- 
lously clean,  bathed  several  times  a  day,  and  unless  the  foreskin 
be  very  short,  it  will  be  wise  in  all  cases  to  keep  a  piece  of  lint 
between  it  and  the  balanus.  For  tike  sore  itself,  black-wash, 
iodoform,  and  yellow-wash  stand  before  all  other  preparations, 
and  any  one  of  the  three  are  suitable  for  most  coses. 

The  black-wash,  (lotio  nigra,  lot.  hydrarg  suboxid.)  prepared  by 
adding  lo  grains  of  calomel  to  5  oi.  of  lime  water,  may  be  used 
to  wash  the  sore,  and  the  dressing  as  well  may  consist  of  a 
piece  of  lint  soaked  in  tlie  lotiou,  and  covered  if  necessary  with 
gutta-percha  tissua  The  mercurial  suboxide  is  very  heavy,  and 
it  is  better  to  add  some  mucilage  to  the  lotion  so  as  to  suspend 
the  powder  as  much  as  possible. 

Iodoform.  This  is  one  of  the  most  useful  of  all  local  dressings, 
and  the  way  in  which  speciiic  sores  take  on  a  healing  action  under 
it,  is  very  striking.  Unfortunately  its  strong  and  uumistakeable 
odour  is  very  dillicult  to  bide,  and  one  practical  drawback  to  its 
employment  is  that  the  significance  of  its  smell  is  now  getting  to 
be  recognised  by  the  public,  so  that  patients  naturally  object 
the  risk  of  detection. 

Iodoform  may  be  used  in  the  form  of  a  very  fine  powder  (I 
common  samples  are  too  coarse)  simply  dusted  on  the  sore.  TI 
is  a  very  good  way  if  tiie  ulcer  be  a  small  one,  and  especially  if 
be  well  covered  by  the  foreskin.  The  smallest  possible  quantity 
should  be  taken  up  with  a  quill  and  laid  on  the  sore,  great  care 
being  taken  not  to  scatter  even  a  grain  about.  The  powder  i a 
not  so  apt  to  scatter  if  the  neighbouring  partes  have  been  smeared 
with  vaseline  or  zinc  ointment. 

Another  good  way  of  using  the  drug  is  as  an  ointi 
Ji  vaseline  in  various  proportions,  from  20  te  6( 
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|i  or  as  a  paste  (Gerrard),  *  which  can  be  moulded  into  a  wafer 
form  with  the  fingers  or  with  a  piece  of  wood.  It  may  also  be 
used  in  the  form  of  a  liniment,  made  by  adding  1  ounce  of  the 
oil  of  eucalyptus  and  5  ounces  of  olive  oil  to  1^  drms.  of  the 
iodoform  powder. 

Lastly,  it  is  soluble  in  ether,  and  thus  will  dry  as  a  thin 
pellicle  over  the  surface  of  the  sore,  if  an  ethereal  solution  be 
painted  on  it. 

The  yellow  trash,    (lotio.  flava.  lot.  hydrarg  perox.)   is  used  Y«Uow  wash, 
precisely  as  the  black  wash,  but  is  more  actively  stimulant. 

Ab  soon  as  the  surface  of  the  sore  has  lost  its  specific  character, 
and  is  beginning  to  granulate,  a  weak  stimulating  lotion,  as 
that  of  the  sulphate  of  zinc,  or  of  the  subacetate  of  lead  ;  sdnc 
ointment,  or  some  other  simple  dressing  will  be  all  that  is 
required.  The  induration  must  not  be  expected  to  disappear 
for  some  time  after  the  surface  is  healed. 

In  feeble  constitutions,  or  through  neglect  of  cleanliness, 
infecting  or  true  syphilitic  sores  may  become  freely  suppurating 
ulcers  with  more  or  less  loss  of  tissue.  The  requisite  dressings  Snppnrattng 
for  the  sore  in  this  state  do  not  difier  from  those  of  the  non-  v«»«'«^  "owt. 
infecting  chancre,  which  is  usually  a  simple  suppurating  sore,  but 
which  may  become  an  ulcer  with  well  marked  loss  of  substance, 
or,  in  extreme  cases,  may  run  on  into  sloughing  phagedsena. 

The  best  treatment  at  first  for  any  suppurating  sore,  whether  Their 
infective  or  not,  in  the  absence  of  deep  ulceration,  is  the  ordinary  ^"^'^fir- 
water  dressing,  changed  every  few  hours.  If  there  be  any  foul- 
ness, Condy's  fluid  or  weak  carbolic  acid  should  be  substituted 
for  the  water.  Under  this  dressing  the  sore,  if  it  be  a  simple  one, 
will  soon  subside  and  take  on  a  healing  action,  or,  if  infecting, 
will  soon  manifest  the  characteristic  Hunteriau  induration. 
For  all  specific  sores,  the  solution  of  tartarated  iron  (about  grs.  x 
to  J  i  of  water)  forms  a  very  good  application,  except  in  the 
early  stages  of  the  ordinary  infecting  sore.     It  may  be  used  for 

*  Iodoform  p«Bte  : — 

Iodoform  ^  i 

Wood  charcoal  ^ii 

Glycerine  of  starch    ^ii       VMix. 
Glycerine  9  [ 

Oil  of  lavender       mmxx 
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the  common  suppurating  soft  sore  at  any  time,  and  is  believed  by 
many  to  suit  these  better  than  lotio.  nigra,  or  iodoform. 

If  the  ulceration  be  deep,  the  patient  should  be  kept  in  bed, 

Suppurative     and  (in  the  case  of  male  patients)  the  penis  should  be  supported. 

of  sabstonce!^^  Frequent  warm  fomentations  and  poultices  are  often  found  to  be 
better  than  water  dressings.    Iodoform  is  useful  also  in  this  condi- 
tion ;  it  may  be  dusted  on  the  ulcer,  and  a  poultice  placed  over  all. 
The  destructive  course  of  true  sloughing  phagedUmui  is  seen 
nowhere  more  strikingly  than  in  the  genital  organs,  both  male 

Venereal  sores  and  female.      In  broken  down   constitutions,  or    in   patients 

SUJf^^jf  profoundly  unhealthy,  any  venereal  sore  may  take  on  a  sloughing 
action,  which  once  set  up,  seems  to  run  riot  in  the  loose  tissues  of 
these  parts. 

It  is  essential  to  arrest  this  destructive  inflammation  as  soon 
as  possible,  and  if  absolute  rest,  fomentations,  and  poultices  fail 
to  do  so,  it  is  best  to  lose  no  time,  but  at  once  to  apply  the 
fuming  nitric  acid,  or  the  thermo-cautery,  or  Ricord's  paste,  to 
the  edges  and  base  of  the  ulcer.    A  charcoal  or  yeast  poultice 

Often  require  should  then  be  applied,  and  the  parts  bathed  constantly  with 

cauterization.  Condy,  carbolic,  or  chlorinated  soda  lotions. 

In  very  severe  cases,  and  sometimes  the  destruction  is  very 
wide  spread,  the  continuous  bath  advocated  by  Mr.  Hutchinson 
produces  very  striking  effects. 

In  all  these  cases  a  generous  diet,  and  stimulant  treatment 
will  be  required.     Preparations  of  quinine,  or  the  liquid  extract  of 

CV)nstituti(>nal  bark,  carbonate  of  ammonia,  and  chlorate  of  potash,  are  the 

treatment.  chief  drugs  employed ;  alcohol  will  probably  have  to  be  given  in 
full  quantities. 

As  soon  as  the  excavated  ulcer  begins  to  clean,  and  the  slouglis 
to  separate,  iodoform,  or  the  solution  of  tartarated  iron,  or  of 

Local  dresi.     boracic  acid,  are  often  very  useful  applications ;   but,  speaking 

haling  "*^  generally,  any  weak  stimulating  lotion  will  do  for  the  dressing.  At 
this  time  the  possibility  of  haemorrhage  from  eroded  vessels  must 
be  kept  in  view.  This  may  occur  anywhere  if  the  destruction 
has  been  deep,  but  is  more  frequent  when  the  phagedaenic  action 

Risk  of  has  extended  to,  or  has  occurred  in  the  glands  of  the  groin  or 

hwnorrhage.    ^j^^j^  neighbourhood  (virulent  bubo.) 

All  that  has  been  said  as  to  the  dressing  of  these  specific  aores 
applies  equally  whether  they  occur  in  men  or  women,  save  that 
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in  the  latter  the  dressing  is  generally  uiore  difficult  to  manage, 
and  that  indolent  infective  sores,  when  they  occur  high  up  in  the 
vagina,  are  very  apt  to  be  overlooked. 

The  ulcers  which  result  from  the  breaking  down  of  syphilitic  ^'*^,.^ 
deposits  in  the  skin  or  the  tissues  beneath,  or  as  the  result  of  Blcen. 
other  specific  inflammatory  processes,  only  differ  from  ordinary 
ulcers  in  their  dressing,  in  one  or  two  points,  and  it  is  only 
with  their  dressing  that  we  have  here  to  do. 

The  surgeon's  efforts  are  in  all  cases  directed  towards  the  Must  lose 
disappearance  of  those  peculiar  characteristics  which  cause  these  cUtueJ^tr^ 
ulcers  to  be  called  specific.     When  once  these  are  lost,  and  the  ^i^n  they 
sore  assumes  an  ordinary  appearance,  it  rapidly  heals. 

The  foetor,  the  sharp  cut  edges,  the  dirty  base,  and  the  sanious 
discharge,  must  be  replaced  by  healthy  granulations,  bevelled  off 
edges,  and  the  secretion  of  laudable  pus  ;  and  to  effect  this,  in 
all  cases,  constitutional  as  well  as  local  treatment  is  called  for. 
It  is  this  that  makes  it  so  necessary  to  recognise  these  ulcers. 
Nothing  is  more  common  than  to  see  some  obstinate  ulceration 
baffle  for  months  or  years  all  efforts  to  heal  it  over,  and  then  to 
find  it  disappearing  from  day  to  day,  almost  from  hour  to  hour, 
as  soon  as  full  doses  of  iodide  of  potassium  are  administered. 

On  the  other  hand,  although  attention  must  be  given  to  the 
condition  of  the  circulation  in  the  part,  this  is  not  so  urgently 
demanded  as  in  the  case  of  simple  ulcers. 

The  first  importance  of  constitutional  treatment  being  under- 
stood, by  proper  local  dressing,  the  rate  of  healing  may  be  greatly 
increased. 

So  long  as  the  sore  has  any  specific  character,  so  long  must  the 
dressings  be  anti-syphilitic.  The  preparations  of  iodoform, 
black  wash,  various  mercurial  ointments,  especially  the  ung. 
hydrarg.  oxid.  rub.,  calomel  and  vaseline,  or  the  ung.  hyd. 
subclilor.  may  all  be  used  with  advantage,  with  many  more. 
The  acid  nitrate,  or  the  bicyanide,  of  mercury  may  be  used  as  a 
caustic  for  warts,  fissures,  or  mucous  tubercles,  as  in  the  mouth ; 
as  may  also  be  the  mercuric  perchloride  in  a  strong  solution 
(say  24  gre.  to  Ji). 

In  the  formulary  at  the  end  of  this  book  will  be  found  the 
composition  of  the  chief  mercurial,  and  other  antisyphilitic 
applications  in  common  use. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 


Of  CERTAIN  Speoial  Inflammations. 

Cataneous  In  this  chapter  we  propose  to  review  in  the  first  place  the 

c'yMpwa"  chief  points  which  arise  in  connection  with  the  dressing  of  parts 
afiected  with  any  of  the  various  forms  of  erysipelatous  inflam- 
mation. We  shall  then  discuss  the  management  of  boils  and 
carbuncles;  the  ways  in  which  ''bedsores"  may  be  prevented, 
and  how  they  should  be  treated  when  they  have  occurred. 
Lastly,  we  shall  consider  the  treatment  of  the  condition  which 
is  known  by  the  name  of  sloughing  phagedena,  or  hospital 
gangrene. 

Of  cutaneous  erysipelas,  or  erythema. 

Local  applica-  The  local  applications  in  the  cutaneous  forms  of  erysipelas  are 
directed  towards  limiting  the  extent  of  the  inflammation,  or 
diminishing  the  tension  of  the  skin. 

Fomentations,     Fomentations  and  poultices  of  various  kinds,  or  the  powder  of 

powdm'        starch;  flour,  or  zinc  oxideare  the  applications  most  commonly  used. 

CoUudion.  ^^  early  and  slight  cases,  collodion  painted  on  the  part  sometimes 
answers  very  well,  but  the  belief  that  the  spread  of  the  area  of 
inflammation  may  be  checked  by  a  line  of  nitrate  of  silver 
painted  round  the  margin,  seems  to  be  fallacious. 

Acetate  of  The  preparations  of  lead,  especially  of  the  acetate,  are  ver}- 

useful,  either  in  the  form  of  the  ordinary  ''  lotio  plumbi,"  or  in 
a  more  concentrated  solution,  say  3i  —  3ii  Liq.  plumbi  sub-acet. 
fort.,  to  J i  of  water. 

Wiite  lead  Another  preparation  of  lead  has  lately  been  strongly  advocated, 

and  with  good  reason,  namely  white  lead  paint  as  ordinarily  used 
by  house-painters.  This  is  no  doubt  chiefly  an  oleate  of  lead,*  but 
it  certainly  seems  as  if  in  many  cases  it  exerted  a  specific 

*  A  "  liminentum  plumb!  sublaetatb  "  is  prepared  by  Menn.  Wilion  &  Co., 
and  appean  to  have  the  same  action  as  the  paint. 


infliieuce  on  the  inflammation.     The  paint  is  simply  laid  o 
a  brush,  and  the  parts  covered  with  cotton  wool. 

In  cutaneous  erysipelas  or  erythema,  largo  incisions  are  never  Piiuof"^ 
called  for,  but  it  is  often  wise  to  promote  the  escape  of  serum  and  ^^m 

to  relieve  the  tension  of  the  cuticle  by  numerous  small  punctures  ^^M 

or  *'  stabs,"  with  the  point  of  a  sharp  scalpel.  This  is  especially  the  ^^M 

case  in  situations  where  the  cellular  tissue  is  loose,  as  in  the  eyelids. 

/»  pAtegtnonoas  erysipelas,  or  in  cellulitis,  on  the  contrary  Pi>'et™'"""»' 
the  value  of  incisions  made  freely  and  early  in  the  course  of  the  Vaiue  of 
inflammation,  is  perhaps,  the  most  important  point  to  bear  in" 
mind  in  the  surgical  mani^ement  of  the  case.     Whenever  there 
ia  brawny  tension,  and  still  more,  whenever  there  is  any  "  bog^" 
feeling,  incisions  extending  into  the  cellular  tissue  beneath  the 
skin  should  be  promptly  made,  and  will  afford  great  relief.     The 
bleeding  from  them  is  generally  free  at  flrst,  unless  the  parts  are 
already  sloughing,   and   should  not  be   immediately    checked. 
If  it  does  not  stop  of  itself  in  a  short  time,  a  little  pressure  ia  all 
that  will  be  necessary. 

Poultices  will,  as  a  rule,  be  found  the  best  application  for  ponitioN « 
these  forma  of  erysipelas ;  but  irrigation  and  immeision  in  baths  ^'therdreM- 
of  Condy,  or  of  carbolic  lotion,  are  also  very  useful,  and  in  all 
cases  the  inflamed  parta  should  be  raised  if  possible. 

ITie  reader  may  be  reminded  of  the  importance  of  constitn-  ConBtituiion«l 
tianal  treatment  in  all  these  diffuse  inflammations,  and  especially  * 
of  the  usefulness  of  the  preparations  of  bark  and  iron  ;  and  of  Buk  udie 
stimulant  drugs,  such  as  the  carbonato  of  ammonia.     Alcohol,  too, 
will  generally  be  required,  and  opium  in  some  form  or  other  may  .'Stimuli 
be  indicated. 

SefereuL-e  has  been  made  at  difl'eront  times  to  that  peculiarly  sloughing 
destructive  and  rapidly  spreading  ulcerative  inflammation  known  ('''"sedKn*- 
by  the  name  of  slougkinff  phagedama,  or  hospital  gangreru. 

This  condition  ia  now  much  leas  frequently  met  with  than  it 
was  even  a  few  years  ago,  but  when  it  shows  itself,  it  must  be 
dealt  with  promptly  ;  for  uideas  checked  in  its  course  it  will  not 
spore  blood  vessels  or  any  other  tissues. 

In  some  few  cases,  cleanlineas  and  constitutional  treatment  are 
sufficient  for  its  arrest,  but  very  frequently  it  is  necessary  to  use  jf^uuj^  ^ 
■ome  form  of  cautery,  or  caustic,  and  of  these  the  actual  cautery,  ~~ 

or  tiio  fuming  nitric  acid  are  the  beat; 
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The  latter  in  most  conveniently  applied  with  a  small  mop  of 
cotton  wool,  twisted  round  a  splinter  of  wood.  The  alougfaa 
themselves  should  be  first  cut  away  (not  pulled)  as  nearly  as 
may  be  down  to  the  line  of  the  spreading  inflammation,  and 
then  the  whole  space  or  cavity  thus  formed  should  be  mopped 
out  with  the  acid,  or  seared  over  with  the  thermo-cautery  of 
Pacquelin.  If  this  treatment  is  successful,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  sharp  cut  edges  of  the  ulceration  no  longer  spread  from 
hour  to  hour,  but  gradually  lose  their  angry  look,  and  take  on  a 
healing  action  under  the  sloughs  produced  by  the  cautery. 

To  forward  the  separation  of  these  sloughs,  and  to  prevent 
foetor,  charcoal,  in  powder  or  as  a  poultice,  or  linseed  or  yeast 
poultices  are  the  most  usual  dressings,  with  frequent  fomentations 
of  warm  Gondy,  or  carbolic  lotions  ;  but  another  very  important 
line  of  treatment  must  not  be  omitted — that  advocated  by 
Mr.  Hutchinson*  and  others,  of  immersing  the  patient  in  a  bath 
ContmBous  for  many  hours  continuously.  The  temperature  must  of  conise 
"""^  **"*  be  kept  up  to  about  that  of  the  body,  and  under  these  conditions 
it  is  certain  that  the  spread  of  inflammation  has  been  arrested  in 
extremely  formidable  cases,  where  all  other  methods  of  treatmoit 
have  failed. 

As  soon  as  the  ulceration  begins  to  take  on  a  more  healthy 
action,  some  more  stimulant  form  of  dressing   will  be  fonnd 
useful  in  the  place  of  the  poultices,  such  as  the  balsam  of  Pern 
or  Fryar's  balsam,  terebene,  eucalyptus  oil,  etc.    Iodoform,  in 
powder,  or  as  an  ointment  is  a  most  valuable  application  in  any 
of  the  stages  of  the  inflammation. 
Generally  met     In  England,  at  the  present  time,  examples  of  true  sloughing 
liticoMM?'      phaged»na  are    rarely    met  with  except  in    connection   with 
syphilis,  in  the  form,  that  is,  of  syphilitic  ulcerations  which  take 
on  this  destructive  action,  in  consequence  of  the  miserable  state 
of  nutrition  of  the  patient.    In  these  cases,  then,  the  diet  must 
be  a  generous  one,  and  stimulants  will  be  required  in  full  dosesw 
Opium  also  is  very  valuable. 
Noiii%  or  A  special  kindof  phagedseniculceration  is  known  as  noma,  or  when 

'*'**"*™  ^^   it  occurs,  as  is  usual,  about  the  mouth,  cancrum  oris.   In  its  patho- 
logy it  appears  to  be  almoi^t  identical  with  sloughing  phagediBna» 
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as  it  is  in  its  treatment  It  is  especially  a  disease  of  children,  and 
is  characterised  by  the  peculiar  dryness  of  the  slough,  which  looks 
more  like  an  eschar,  and  by  the  rapidity  of  its  destruction.  It  is 
often  almost  painless,  and  may  be  accompanied  by  singularly  little 
constitutional  disturbance  until  quite  late  in  the  progress  of  case** 

It  is  frequently  a  sequel  of  diphtheria,  scarlatina,  etc.,  but  it 
seems  as  often  to  attack  children  to  all  appearance  healthy  and 
well-nourished,  as  those  who  show  signs  of  malnutrition. 

Whenever  there  appears,  in  children,  in  the  substance  of  the 
cheeks,  or  on  the  vulva,  a  dusky  induration,  with  a  dry  central  Mode  of  oom- 
slough,  the  case  should  be  looked  upon  with  suspicion,  and  if  it  °*«"o«n«n^ 
shows  any  tendency  to  spread,  there  is  no  question  but  that  the 
right  course  is  to  remove  the  gangrenous  tissue  at  once,  and 
to  apply  nitric  acid,  or  some  other  form  of  cautery,  freely.  Itn  arreit 

One  common  cause  of  death  in  these  cases  is  the  poisonous 
effect  of  the  putrid  discharges  when  these  have  been  swallowed.  lm|Hirt«ioe  of 
It  is  impossible  to  prevent  this  altogether,  but  very  much  may  be  ^mJi^^  ^tc 
done  by  extremely  frequent  washing  out  with  such  lotions  as  the 
chlorate  of  potash,  chlorinated  soda,  or  of  dilute  liq.  chlori. 
Chlorate  of  potash  should  also  be  freely  given  internally. t 

Passing  over  the  rarer  forms  of  gangrenous  inflammation,  malig- 
nant pustule,  malignant  facial  erysipelas,  or  facial  carbuncle,  etc.,  a 
word  or  two  may  be  said  as  to  the  dressing  of  boils  and  carbuncles. 

When  a  boil  is  seen  early,  and  es|)ecially  if  it  be  of  the  '*  blind  " 
variety,  attfimpta  may  very  properly  be  wade  to  abort  the  process 
of  its  maturation.  A  pointed, stick  of  lunar  caustic  may  be  held  of  iMik. 
against  its  centre  for  about  a  minute,  and  the  injection  of  one  or 
two  drops  of  pure  carbolic  acid  into  the  centre  of  the  inflammation 
by  means  of  a  hypodermic  syringe  is  stated  to  be  very  successful  Theirabortloo. 
In  the  majority  of  cases,  however,  a  boil  once  started  will  run 
its  course,  and  all  that  can  be  done  is  to  hasten  its  maturation. 
Poultices  and  water  dressings  do  not  appear  to  suit  this  kind  of  in- 
flammation so  well  as  they  do  most  others.     Boils  seem  to  do  best 

when  tliey  are  merely  protected  irom  pressure,  and  perhaps  the  best  Their  dreat- 
inj. 

*Thit,  the  true  "c*ncnim  oris**  must  not  be  confounded  with  HaX 
«*<>inmon  ulceration  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth,  which  ia 
frequently  met  with  in  ill-nourished  children. 

t  Or  any  of  the  sprays  which  are  so  useful  in  diphtheritic  cases,  at  of  th% 
lioracic,  or  sulphurous  acids,  or  of  sanitai,  may  be  employed. 
T  2 
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7nhyk/XLZ  pATti*.  &cd  ^Ls.  diTJvr^  c-f  cTisTt^iu  widiovt  fiutlMr 

With  rec-ard  to  the  •Ireaanj:.  a:  £rs:.  pi:'alnce5  •:*  vmter  dies- 
in^,  with  freq:xent  fomectari :r.?.  will  be  best :  Iat<r,  wheo  the 
%V»fi%Ti?,  are  separaticz,  and  suprnranon  is  ftiLy  established,  some 
r/f  tbi;  vtimalant  resin?,  sach  a$  Firar's  ^^l**tn  Balsam  of  Pent, 
UfTf-berje,  etc.,  will  hasten  the  process 
J^JjJJJJl^^'*^  C&rbnDcles  io  frequeotly  occur  in  persons  who  are  fctokai  down 
cofi'titijiioriaUy,  that  these  cases  often  require  Tery  caiefal  and 
U.*iUHThn%  (general  treatment      An  especial  examination  should 


*  IVb  bftCD/^rrfaAge  firon  these  incinons  b  aomctiiDca  renr  ^ii/uw,  aad  aiAy 
^  tMifM  of  daagtr,  in  (i«ImsU  who  an  aln«dj  miidi  n'f^tMt^ 
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ftltrftys  be  made  to  ascertain  if  sugar  is  present  in  tbe  urine. 
Tbe  same  {irecauttoa  sliould  be  taken  iu  cases  of  obstinate  and 
Euceesaive  crops  of  boils. 

Experience  alone  as  to  what  bed-sores  mai/  become  will  enable  the 
student  to  realise  tlie  extraordinary  amount  of  destruction  nliich 
this  form  of  ulceration  irompreBsurecaucause.oi  the  rapidity  with 
which  it  spreads,  or  the  insidiousueas  of  its  commencement.  It  is 
also  very  ueceasary  for  every  surgeon  and  every  nurse  to  under- 
stand that  with  tlie  exception  of  certain  paralytic  cases,  bed- 
sores are  almost  always  preveutible,  and,  when  present,  are,  aa  a 
rule,  standing  evidence  of  neglect  or  mismanagement.  But,  though 
ve  will  not  qualify  this  assertion  further,  it  must  be  allowed  that 
sometimes  it  ts  extremely  bard  to  prevent  soreness,  as,  for 
example,  iu  a  case  of  hip-disease  with  extreme  emaciation, 
contraction  of  both  legs,  and  suppuration.  Sometimes,  again, 
tisenee  have  such  a  low  vitality  tiiat  it  seems  as  if  the  least  touch 
would  produce  a  slough  ;  still  with  iucessant  watchfulness,  with 
tbe  exception  of  tbe  paralytic  cases  we  have  meutionetl  (the 
decubitut  acutiu  of  Charcot),  bedsores  can  be  prevented,  altbough 
once  begun  they  are  very  hard  indeed  to  arrest  or  to  heal. 

In  warding  off  the  formation  of  bed-sores,  attention  must  be 
specially  directed  to  tbe  following  points  : — 

I,  The  bed  must,  in  all  cases,  be  smoothly  made,  elastic, 
and  soft ;  a  spring  mattress  is  often  a  great  help,  and  water 
cushions  may  be  used  for  tlie  buttocks,  etc.  But  iu  cases  where 
there  is  a  well  marked  tendency  to  soreness  there  is  nothing  like 
a  complete  water  bed.*  In  tilling  one  of  these  beds,  care  must 
be  taken  to  have  the  water  properly  warmed,  aud  not  to  put  in 
more  than  will  just  sup))ort  the  ^latient. 

II.  In  every  possible  way  amtintuias  pressutv  mutt  be  amitUd 
upou  the  parts  which  are  liable  to  become  sore,  such  as  the 
sacruro,  trochanters,  ischial  tuberosities,  heels,  occiput,  elbows, 
or  tlie  spiues  of  the  scapult&  Taking  every  precaution  (when 
precaution  is  needed,  as  iu  fractures),  against  doing  local  harm 
by  movement,  in  some  way  or  other  it  must  be  managed  that 
tbe  patient  shall  shift  bis  points  of  preiisure  u[K>n  the  bed, 
lying  now  a  little  low,  now  a  little  high  ;  first  with  tbe  head  to 


How  halt 

gu*rd«l 


a  ptivita  anniiig  it  b  wall  to  rveollMt  that  tbiae  can  tw  hind. 
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one  side,  next  day  turned  slightly  over  (for  th9  least  shift  is  as 
good  as  a  great  one)  to  the  other ;  a  pillow  may  be  put  under 
the  knees  one  day  and  omitted  the  next,  etc. 
Local  mpplica-  uj^  Something  may  be  done  to  improve  the  nutrition  of  the 
skin  by  bathing  with  stimulant  lotions  (whiskey,  or  brandy 
and  water  is  a  common  application).  Starch  or  violet  powder 
should  be  freely  used,  and  if  the  tendency  to  soreness 
appears  imminent,  the  part,  which  will  be  a  bony  prominence, 
should  be  covered  with  a  protective  adhesive  plaister  spread  upon 
chamois  leather  or  felt. 

Nowadays  in  hospitals  or  where  skilled  nursing  has  been 
employed  from  the  first,  such  precautions  as  we  have  mentioned 
will  be  sufficient  to  prevent  soreness  altogether,  or  at  the  worst  to 
limit  it  to  a  superficial  excoriation.  The  cases  we  meet  with 
where  true  ulceration  is  present,  are  those  where  there  has  been 
previous  neglect  of  nursing  care,  through  ignorance  or  poverty. 
Swinff  when  Such  cases  are  not  infrequent  among  those  who  come  at  last  to 
already  be  hospital  in-patients,  and  whatever  the  nature  of  the  original 

illness  may  be,  the  bedsores  will  count  heavily  against  recovery. 
These  ulcerations  are  indeed  very  hard  to  dress ;  they  present 
the  characters  of  deep  foul  sloughing  ulcers,  not  generally  painful, 
but  tending  to  destroy  all  the  soft  parts  between  the  skin  and 
the  bone,  and  often  complicated  by  necrosis  of  the  bone  itself. 
The  great  point  then  is  to  remove  all  pressure,  and  to  get  the 
ulcer  to  begin  to  clean. 

Charcoal,  or  yeast  poultices,  with  frequent  fomentations,  and  if 
possible,  immersion  in  baths  of  warm  Condy  or  carbolic  lotions 
will  be  the  best  treatment  at  first,  and  afterwards  when  the  sloughs 
clean  off,  stimulant  resins,  such  asTinctura  Benzoina)  Co.,  Balsam 
of  Peru,  etc.,  will  suit  well. 

Very  much  will  depend  upon  whether  there  is  improvement 
of  the  constitutional  condition,  or  the  reverse.  If  there  is  general 
recovery,  local  recovery  is  often  extremely  rapid  when  once  it  is 
started. 
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Burns  and  Scalds. 

Bums  and  Scalds.  ^roa  and 

In  all  systematic  works  on  surgery  the  classification  of  bums 
into  their  six  various  degrees  is  explained,  and  may  here  be  accepted 
for  granted,  but  for  the  purposes  of  the  dressing  of  these  injuries 
it  will  be  more  convenient  to  divide  them  into  those  which  are 
(1)  important  by  reason  of  their  extent  and  position,  and  (2)  T.*J|^^**  ^^ 
important  by  reason  of  the  depth  of  tissues  destroyed. 

To  the  first  class  belong  all  extensive  scalds  or  bums,  especially 
those  occurring  on  the  chest,  abdomen,  or  head  ;  to  the  second, 
bums,  or,  more  rarely  scalds,  wherever  they  may  occur,  in  which 
the  whole  depth  of  the  skin  has  been  destroye  1,  so  that  on 
healing,  a  contractile  cicatrix  is  the  result. 

I.  Bums  or  scalds  important /rem  their  exUrU  and  position.     J^^jbamT 

No  class  of  injury  produces  such  grave  depression  of  all  the 
functions  of  life,  such  profound  "  shock,"  in  comparison  with  the  Prinuffy 
actual  damage  to  the  tissues,  as  does  a  large  bum  or  scald. '  ^ 
This  depression  occurs  wherever  the  injury  may  be,  situated,  and 
is  in  direct  relation  to  its  superficial  extent ;  but  it  is  especially 
marked  if  the  chest  or  abdomen  be  burnt,  and  is  more  profound  in 
children  than  in  adults.  It  may  moreover  be  aggravated  by 
exposure,  or  diminished  by  protection  from  the  air,  to  a  very 
marked  extent. 

This  primary  shock  is  often  very  prolonged,  and  when  it  passes 
off  is  apt  to  be  succeeded  by  a  congestion  of  internal  organs,  such 
as  the  lungs,  intestines,  cerebral  meninges,  kidneys,  etc.  This 
danger  past,  the  patient  may  still  have  to  go  through  an 
exhaustive  process  of  suppuration. 

The  periods  of  greatest  risk  to  life  in  these  cases  are,  first,  Time*  of 
during  the  few  hours  immediately  succeeding  the  injury,  when  it  ^[^J^ 
may  be  doubtful  if  the  patient  will  ever  rally  from  the  primary 
shock ;  and  after  that,  during  the  period  of  intemal  congestion  or  in- 
flammation, which  rarely  extends  beyond  the  first  fortnight ;  daring 
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this  time  a  low  form  of  pneumonia,  ulceratioB  of  the  iuteeth 
Cespecially  of  the  duodenum),  peritonitis,  or  cerebr&l  meuiiigil 
with  serous  effusion,  tliromboBis,  or  liEemorrbage  into  the  substance 
of  the  brain,  or  beneath  the  arachnoid,  may,  any  of  them,  take 
place.     It  is  in  tliis  stage,  too,  that  iutug-susception  of  a  portiou 
of  the  small  intestine  is  said  to  be  liable  to  take  place. 
Trantmant  The  best  treatment  and  dressing  for  severe  superficial  barns 

^theseb'i^ttB.  ^''^  ^■^*'  'ii3'^'^''ce  Will  generally  depend  on  the  resources  wl 
ore  nearest  to  hand,  for  it  is  necessary  that  the  air  should 
Theiminodi&te  excluded  from  the  bum  aa  quickly  as  possible,  and  that  it  should 
'         ^'  be  covered  with  some   liyht   non-conducting  materiaL      Fatal 

I  damage  may  be  done  in  a  few  moments  by  exposing  a  badly  burnt 

chest  or  abdomen  to  the  air  before  anything  is  ready  to  cover 
it,  but  oil,  or  flour,  or  powdered  whitening,  or  cotton  wool  are 
materials  which  are  in  such  common  use,  that  any  one  of  them 
can  be  readily  applied  in  an  emergency.* 
The  clothes  must,  therefore,   be  cut  away  from  the  bnnifrl 
surface  with  the  utmost  care,  so  as  not  to  further  damage 
tissues  beneath,   and  over,   and   around  the   wound,   flour 
whitening  should  immediately  be   thickly  dredged,  or  olive 
freely  imured,  and  then  the  whole  part  should  be  wrapped 
cotton  wool. 
Maiugeiaent        While  this  is  being  done,  and  afterwarda,  attention  must 
—^w-h  '  '    "  given  to  the  condition  of  shock,  which  will  generally  be 
^L  Tlie  patient  must  be  kept  warm,  and  should  tie  with  the  bead 

^M  low.     Hot  water  bottles,  etc.  may  be  used,  and  ether,  or  aa] 

^fe  volatile  administered.     If  the  collapse  be  profound,  a  mustard 

^^^  plaister  may  be  placed  over  the  heart,  the  feet  put  in  very 

^^1  water,    or    ether    injected    hypodermically.     (See    chapter 

^^H  "Shock"  for  further  details  as  to  the  treatment  of  extr 

^^H  cases  of  this  condition.) 

^^H  When  a  bad  burn  has  once  been  dressed,  if  shock  be  present^ 

^^r  tlii^  surgeon  should  not  be  in  a  hurry  to  change  the  extemporiaedl 

dressings  for  applications  which   may  be  in   themselves   mora 

suitable,  but  the  patient  should  if  possible  be  left  alone,  so  Ear  aa 

ilu,r e  ddlhe-     dressing  is  concerned,  until  the  state  of  collapse  has  passed  offi 

1  Lt«  drmiiniigii.  1 11  tweuty-fouT  houiB,  however,  it  will  generally  be  neceasary  to 

■  Soap  midi,  ot  trewle,  uh;  &1»  bo  montiuned  u  meful  domeatio  applM*. 
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re-dress  the  bnm,  and  now  (or  id  the  first  instance,  if  skilled 
assistance  and  proper  niat«riala  have  been  procured)  it  mast  be 
done  with  the  greatest  care.  If  the  bum  be  extensive,  it  in 
almost  always  beet  to  perfonn  the  first  two  or  three  dressings 
nnder  an  aniesthetic,  not  only  because  the  burnt  surface  is 
exquisitely  tender,  but  on  accouiit  of  the  nervous  shock  of  the 


I 


I 

i 


The  freeh  dressings  should  always  be  got  ready  before  the  bnrn 
is  uncovered.  The  ones  generally  used  for  burns  iu  their  early 
stages  are — (l.)  "  Carron  "  oil,*  i.e.,  a  mixture  of  oil  and  lime 
water  in  equal  parts.  (Linseed  oil  was  originally  employed,  but 
olive  oil  is  cleaner.)  (2.)  Carbollsed  oil.  (3-)  A  saturated  solu- 
tion of  common  washing  soda. 

Any  of  these  may  be  applied  by  means  of  soaked  strips  of 
lint ;  Bud  layers  of  cotton  wool  should  always  be  placed  over 
the  strips. 

The  floda  solution  generally  gives  the  greatest  relief  to  the  pain, 
but  the  Carrou  oil  is  also  a  very  bland  and  soothing  dressing.  The 
objection  to  both  is  that  the  prevalent  discharges  very  soon 
become  foul,  and  for  this  reason  we  prefer,  in  most  cases,  the 
carboUsed  oil.  As  a  rule  the  1  in  40  strength  is  sufficient,  but, 
for  very  painful  surfaces,  the  anesthetic  effect  of  a  1  in  20  solu- 
tion is  sometimes  very  striking. 

Wliatever  may  be  in  contact  with  the  bum  should  not  be 
pulUd,  but  washed  away  with  a  stream  of  lukewarm  Condy  or 
carbolic  lotion  from  a  syringe,  and  the  surface  should  be  cleansed 
in  the  same  way.  It  is  often  wise  if  the  bum  be  extensive,  to  cleanse 
and  drees  one  part  of  it,  before  uncovering  the  rest,  and  the 
fotsh  dressings  should  always  be  put  on  as  quickly  as  may  be 
GODsiatent  with  cleaulineas. 

Small  blisters  may  be  snipped,  and  the  serum  soaked  up  with 
blotting  paper,  but  iu  large  ones  the  skin  had  better  be  cut  away 
with  sharp  scissors. 

A  mode  of  dressing  which  is  not  commonly  employed,  but  iJstetUi 
which  has  much  to  recommend  it,  particularly  if  the  discharges  \^^^  " 
be  offensive,  ia  to  use  the  carbolic  spray,  as  in  Listerian  dressings, 
and  then  over  the  carbolized  oil  lint,  to  place  a  covering  of  salicylic 
wool,  or  carbolized  gauze. 


'  Ba  oiUed  from  iti  •mploymeat  in  tlw  Cwron  itoo  bmairj  wnrka. 
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The  following  dressings  are  alao  useful  in  many  cases  :— 

a.  The  lotion  of  chlorinated  soda  (P.  B),  especially  if  there  be  feci 

b.  A  mixture  of  chalk,  or  whitening,  olive  oil,  and  vinegar,  uf 
about  equal  parts. 

c.  Whitening  and  water. 

d.  Olive  oil   and   litharge    (which  form  a  kind  of  soap 
chemical  action.) 

e.  A  solution  of  about  3'  of  yellow  soap  to  a  pint  of  watcv, 
sometimes  a  decided  anodyne  action. 

Air  may  be  strictly  excluded  from  the  burnt  surface  in  ti 
ways.  Firstly,  by  continuous  immersion  of  the  injured  part 
a  Coudy  or  carbolic  bath,  and  secondly,  by  sealing  the  anrfa 
with  flexible  collodion.  This  answers  admirably  for  small  bui 
but  for  these  only. 

Granulations  spring  up  over  the  surface  of  a  bum  with 
rapidity,  and  as  soon  as  this  occurs  the  sore  may  be  considered 
the  light  of  a  healthy  and  healing  ulcer,  though  one,  it  may  be, 
large  extent.     All,  therefore,  that  has  been  before  written 
the  management  and  dressings  of  theae  sores  will  btand  for 
granulating  burns. 
{•      Siitt  grafting. 

This  process  may  here  he  coaveniently  described,  w  it  is 
frequently  employed  for  the  large  granulating  surfaces  of  bin 
especially  where  contraction  is  to  be  feared. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  fragments  of  epidermis,  or  even 
epidermal  scales  from  the  horny  layer  only,  when  ajiplied  to,  and 
retained  upon,  the  surface  of  healthy  granulations,  do  form  little 
cicatricial  foci,  which  may  baaten  the  ultimate  covering  in  of 
the  sore,  and  diminish  that  drawing  together  of  the  edges  which 
ia  so  apt  to  occur  in  the  healing.  Whatever  the  process  may 
essentially  be,  and  it  is  very  obscure,  it  is  not  a  transplantation, 
or  even  a  "  grafting  "  proper,  for  the  implanted  tissue  is  non- 
vascular. 

It  is  often  diflicult  to  estimate  the  real  gain,  even  of  succeasful 
grafting,  but  u|Mm  the  whole  it  has  hardly  realwed  the  promise  it 
held  out  at  the  time  of  its  introduction,  for  the  islands  of 
cicatricial  tissue  are  very  a])t  to  disappear  after  they  hare  Iteeti 
formed,  and  the  quality  of  the  cicatrix  is  often  indifferent. 

To  obtain  any  success  in  skin  grafting,  the  granulatbg  surface 
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must  be  typically  healtliy.  Given  a  goixl  soil,  it  is  only  necessary  Mctliod  dl 
lo  planl  a  number  of  pieces  of  detaciiod  epideriuis,  the  smaller  ^"  "'*' 
tlie  betl«r,  upon  it,  aud  to  fix  them  there  without  disturbance 
for  not  less  than  two  days.  The  grafta  should  ouly  include  the 
horny  andualpighian  layers  of  the  epidermis,  aud  may  beenippeil 
-  off  from  anywhere  where  the  akin  is  loose,  from  the  patient, 
or  from  anyone  else,  without  drawing  blood.  This  may  be  done 
with  ordinary  curved  scissors,  or  wiUi  the  special  ones  (Pig.  122). 
devised  fur  the  purpose. 
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Tlie  grafts  should  uot  bo  handled,  but  should  bo  immediately 
placed,  the  dermal  side  downwards,  upon  the  granulating  surface, 
which  must  be  itself  cleansed  and  dried  beforehand-  The  graft> 
ithould  tlien  be  covered  with  small  piecea  of  gold  beater's  skin,  or 
gutta  perclia  tissue,  or  isinglass  plaister. 

Inasmuch  as  the  surface  of  the  buru  or  ulcer  when  grafted 
most  be  Uft  undisturbed  for  a  couple  of  daj-s,  it  is  convenient 
to  cover  it  all  up  Id  salicylic  wool,  or  boracic  lint,  which  will 
hinder  it  becoming  foul.  A  good  number  of  grafts  should  be 
planted  at  one  time,  say  about  one  for  every  square  inch  uf  burnt 
surface,  fur  the  probability  is  that  many  will  fad  to  take.  A 
Bucces&fnl  plant  will  be  known  when  the  part  is  uncovered,  bt 
the  presence  of  a  whitish  pearly  spot,  whiclt  will  increase  from 
(lay  to  day,  and  will  soon  be  evidently  an  island  of  cicatriseii 
ttwue.  Other  plans  nf  grafting,  such  as  the  dusting  of  epithelial 
■crapings  over  tlie  wound,  have  not  held  their  ground. 

f^tOHt/e  gra/iing.  Spoo^ 

This  proceeding,  introduced  by  Dr.  Hamilton,*  has  also  hardly  s™*""*  j 
jOKtiGed,  at  present,  its  initial  promise.     Roughly  speaking,  the 
pfocen  may  be  said  to  depend  on  the  tendency  of  granulations  t>> 
qirotit  in   the  direction  of  least   resistance,  and  to  insinuate 

•Sm  "Hcdiiml  Tino"  ud  "GaMtte,"  Febrwiy,  1881.  p.  m :  an.i 
-LMwat,"  FebniMT,  1S81,  p.  Ifiil. 
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IS  into  the  ioterstices  of  any  supporting  frameworlc  It 
is  asserted  that  if  this  framework  be  itself  absorbs,bl9,  the 
sprouting  granulations  vfiil  cicatrise. 

Sponge  grafting  is  performed  aa  follows  :  Pieces  of  fine  Turkey 
sponge  are  soaked,  firat  in  dilute  nitrohydrochloric  acid  to  remove 
the  silex,  etc.,  then  in  liquor  pota^sfc,  and  then  in  1  in  20  carbolic. 
The  pieces  are  then  placed  upon  the  granulating  surface,  and  the 
whole  dressed  with  Listerian  precautions.  The  sponge  adheres  to 
the  surface  of  the  wound,  and  then  becomes  gradually  filled  with 
granulation  tissue,  bleeding  freely  when  pricked.  It  is  said  that 
the  sponge  tissue  proper  now  gradually  melts  away,  and  that  the 
mass  of  organised  tissue  which  replaces  it  quickly  skins  over. 

That  a  piece  of  sponge  will  fill  with  granulations  if  it  be  kept 
upon  a  wound  is  certain,  but  the  replacement  of  the  sponge 
tissue  by  an  organised  material  which  quickly  cicatrises,  has  yet 
to  be  proved  to  take  place,  la  any  case  the  process  is  a  slow 
one,  and  it  has  been  found  very  difficult  to  keep  the  sponge 
thus  filled  with  soft  granulations  from  becoming  foul. 
Of  deeper  II.  Burns,  important  through  the  depth  of  tissues  destroyed. 

uniH.  Those  burns  which  destroy  muscle,  tendon,  and  bone,  are  either 

(teetrnyjDs       immediately  fatal,  as  in  most  cases  when  the  trunk  is  involved, 
whole  Unibs,    „,._  jf  ;„  t|jg  limbs,  produce  practically  the  same  condition  as  that 
of  gangrene. 
As  to  the  general  management  of  such  cases,  nothing  further 
[  need  be  said  than  that  they  require  the  same  treatment  in  Uis^ 

H  first  instance,  as  the  milder  kinds  of  bums,  both  for  the  sh< 

^  and  the  local  injury. 

Of  Uige  bnrtiB  But  bums  frequently  are  inflicted,  of  which  the  appearance  at 
iWckl'i^^ol''*  first  sight  is  not  diflerent  at  all  from  that  of  the  large  superficial 
thealdii.  injuries  we  have   been   considering,  and  which  indeed  may  be 

quite  as  large,  and  attended  with  as  important  a  degree  of  shock. 
Nevertheless,  in  all  the  later  stages  of  repair,  this  class  ol 
burns,  those  namely  where  the  whole  thickness  oftlie  trtie  sJtin 
has  bees  destroyed,  follow  a  very  different  course  from  the 
superficial  ones,  and  one  infinitely  harder  to  treat. 

Not  that  these  burns  are  slower  to  heal  than  the  other  ones, 

■*  indeed  if  they  are  left  alone,  they  will  close  over  more  quickly, 

by  dragging   the   margins  together  towards  the  centre ;    but 

it  is  in  this  contraction  of  the  edges,  and  in  the  fact  that  the 


itJl«A 
.odM 
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process  of  shrinking  does  not  cease  even  when  the  sore  is  closed 
over,  that  the  especial  difficulty  of  these  cases  consists,  and  the 
dresser  will  assuredly  find  himself  on  the  horns  of  a  dilemma,  for 
either  he  must,  by  fixing  the  parts  to  prevent  contraction,  greatly 
retard  their  healing;  or  if  he  allow  the  edges  of  the  bum  to  come 
together,  anyhow  they  will,  he  will  quite  certainly  be  accessory 
to  the  development  of  deformity,  while  for  his  consolation  he  has 
only  the  knowledge,  that  let  him  try  his  best,  the  contraction  ¥nll 
almost  certainly  beat  him  in  the  end. 

In  so  far  as  the  actual  dressing  of  the  injury  is  concerned,  the 
similar  applications  to  those  mentioned  for  more  superficial  bums 
will  be  appropriate. 

The  contraction  begins  very  insidiously,  but  becomes  more  and 
more  marked,  and  so  to  speak  *'  stubborn,"  as  the  case  goes  on, 
and,  as  has  been  said,  it  does  not  cease  with  the  covering  over  of 
the  sore  surface,  but  for  months,  or  even  a  year  or  two  afterwards, 
bands  of  contracting  tissue  will  form  in  the  ribbed  and  furrowed 
scar. 

The  effect  of  this  contraction  shows  worst  when  the  face,  or 
neck,  or  the  flexor  aspect  of  any  large  joint  is  involved,  and 
most  surgical  text  books  have  representations,  not  at  all  exagge- 
rated, of  the  deformity  which  may  thus  happen. 

To  combat  this  misfortune  is  very  difficult,  and  the  dresser  may  Prevention  or 

r.  •I  1  i**j^  I   •  j^i*:i  1  dumnution  of 

often  Wisely  make  up  his  mmd  to  a  certain  amount  of  undeserved  ^h^  oontnc- 

blame  in  any  event.    Much  may,  and  should,  be  done  by  steadily  ^^^ 

and  patiently  splinting,  or  fixing  the  part  in  some  way  or  other,  and 

by  willingly  exchanging  for  a  quick,  a  very  slow  healing.  So,  too,  the 

effect  of  the  patient,  daily,  application  of  the  solid  nitrate  of  silver, 

in  preventing  these  stubborn  contractions,  should  not  be  forgotton. 

Something  may  perhaps  be  done  too  by  skin  grafting.  But  probably 

more  effectual  improvement  can  be  attained  after  the  bum  has 

healed    by    stretching  the  cicatrix  than  during   the  healing. 

Though  it  has  been  several  times  pointed  out,  it  is  still  often 

forgotten  that  this  contracting  scar  tissue  is  as  distensile  as  it  is  Stoetchmgand 
.-,  ,  'iitii  other  mMiipa* 

contractile,  if  it  be  properly  manipulated  and  that  by  patient  Ution  of  the 
handling  a  rigid  tendinous  band  may  be  converted  into  a  supple 
elastic  one.    The  results  of  prolonged  stretching,  kneading  and 
shampooing  the  scars  of  bums  are  as  satisfactory  as  those  of 
plastic  operations  for  the  same  end  are  disappointing. 
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An  anfesthetic  is  sametiraes  desirable  upon  the  early  nccaaiona^l 
kneading  and  stretching,  and  the  progress  of  the  extension  Hhoi 
be  slon  and  graduaJ.  Care  must  also  he  laken  nrit  to  1 
through  the  superficial  cicatrix  and  thus  to  cnuse  a  wound. 
A  little  oil  may  be  used  to  rub  into  the  scar  diiring  the 
manipulation. 

We  may  not  here  discuss  the  pathology  of  the  change  of  the 
character  of  tlie  scar  tissue  which  is  effected  bystretcbing,  but  it  a 
astrikingoneindeed,  and  this  way  of  treating  s  contracted  cicatrix 
a  very  ia  too  often  neglected  in  favour  of  more  tempting  but  far  less 
satisfactory  plastic  operations.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  eren 
if  the  latter  be  deemed  necessary,  tbe  preliminary  kneading  will  — 
have  greatly  improved  tbe  nutrition  of  the  parts  concerned.        ■! 

These  plastic  operations  themselves  consist  chiefly  in  tiNH 
malting  of  V  shaped  incisions  and  dissecting  up  tlaps,  and  in  tboffl 
subcutaneous  division  of  the  tendinous  bands. 

Scalds  or  burns  of  the  larynx  and  pharynx  present  such 
especial  features  that  they  must  be  mentioned  separately. 

They  are  produced  generally  by  drinking  scalding  liquids,  and 
are  thus  far  more  frequent  in  children  than  in  more  sensible 
adults.  (The  habit  of  teaching  children  to  drink  out  of  the 
spont  of  a  kettle  will  account  for  more  scalds  of  these  parte  tl 
all  other  causes  put  together.)  But  breathing  hot  air,  as  in  a  6 
may  produce  the  same  effects,  and  practically  the  action  of  a 
chemical  caustic  is  the  same  in  this  situation  as  that  of  I 
thermal  onea. 

Scalds  of  the  pharynx  itself  are  not  usually  very  serious,  uqIm 
the  consequent  axlema  of  the  tongue  and  fauces  reaches  a  v 
high  degree  ;  but  when  the  scald  extends  further  donn,  so  as  ti 
effect  the  rima  glottidis,  and  the  eesophagus,  tliere  is  both  i 
mediate  and  remote  rihk  of  complications.  The  remote  one  is 
that  the  scald  of  the  gullet  may  cause  a  contracting  cicatrix,  and 
thus  become  itself  a  simple  stricture,  or  that  the  cicatrix  may  be 
tbe  seat  of  a  new  growth,  and  thus  develope  into  a  maliguant 
one. 

But  it  is  with  the  immediate  risk  of  snETocation  through 
axlenia  of  the  larynx  that  we  have  here  to  do.  These  citse« 
are  alwass  full  of  anxiety,  and  require  very  prompt  treat- 
'4&t.     If,  shortly  after  the  accident,  there  be  diatinct  difficulty 
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of  breathing,  from  obstructioD,  the  safest  plan  will  be  not  to  wait 
for  more  urgent  symptoms,  but  at  once  to  perform  laryngotomy, 
or  in  young  children,  a  high  tracheotomy,  and  then  to  treat  the 
case  with  a  warmed  moistened  atmosphere,  and  in  all  other 
respects,  as  if  it  were  a  case  of  diphtheria  or  croup,  in  which  the 
operation  had  been  called  for.  But  often  there  is  a  deceitful  calm 
for  some  hours,  and  we  may  be  tempted  to  think  that  the  larynx 
has  escaped  altogether,  when  suddenly  the  most  urgent  dyspnoea 
may  be  developed.  Whenever,  therefore,  inspection  of  the 
mouth  and  throat  shows  that  a  scalding  fluid,  or  a  corrosive 
liquid  has  passed  down  it,  the  patient  must  be  carefully  watched, 
made  to  breathe  a  steamy  atmosphere,  and  the  surgeon  should 
be  ready  himself,  and  have  his  instruments  in  readiness,  to  open 
the  windpipe  if  necessary. 

It  remains  only  to  mention  one  or  two  accidents  which  may  More  remote 
attend  the  healing  of  a  bum,  their  occurrence  teaching  us  that  <»mpWcfttloDi 
it  is  unwise  indefinitely  to  prolong  the  period  of  cicatrisation,  even 
in  order  to  avoid  deformity. 

(1)  The  development  of  tetanus.    This  generally  occurs  early  TeUnus. 
in  the  case,  but  may  appear  at  any  time. 

(2)  The  bum  may  take  on  unhealthy  action,  such  as  that  of  Phagedana, 
sloughing  phagedfldna,  or  if  exposed  to  infection,  may  be  covered  ®^* 

with  a  diphtheritic  membrane,  or  may  be  attacked  by  erysipelas. 

(3)  In  patients  past  middle  life,  an  open  burn,  of  long  standing.  Epithelioma 
may  become  the  seat  of  epithelioma,  or  a  keloid  growth  may  ^^  keloid, 
develop  in  the  scar  tissue  of  one  that  has  healed. 
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SECTION  V. 


OF  CASES   REQUIRING  PROLONGED   OR 
MECHANICAL  TREATMENT. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 


Of  Hip  Disease. 

There  are  certain  surgical  cases  in  which  deformity  is  a  prominent 
feature,  which  are  so  common,  and  require  such  patient  and  pro- 
longed treatment,  that  every  student  of  surgery  should  understand 
the  principles  of  their  mechanical  and  general  management. 

The  most  important  of  these  are  the  usual  forms  of  hip  disease, 
of  lateral  and  angular  spinal  curvature,  of  club  foot,  contracted 
knee,  and  bandy-leg. 

In  describing,  as  we  propose  to  do,  in  this  section,  the  ordinary 
proceedings  for  the  treatment  of  these  conditions,  we  shall  con- 
fine ourselves  to  the  manual  operations,  and    not  discuss  their 
pathology  or  treatment  in  other  respects. 
Hip  dlseaM.        For  our  purpose  the  following  different  divisions  of  hip  disease 
^ot!^'      may  roughly  be  made  :— 

Usual  lines  of  treatment. 

r  Bed-stirrup  and  weight  (for  rest). 

(1)  Acute  and  sub-acute  hip  I  Spica ;    long    splint ;    Bryant's 

disease.  j     splint. 

(^Counter  irritation. 

(2)  Chronic  hip  disease,  with  /^Bed-stirrip  and  weight  (for  de- 

.  tendency  to  deformity,  i     formity). 
and     frequently    withX  Bryant's  splint, 
abscess  or  sinus  forma-  J  Thomas'  splint, 
tion.  vMoulded  splint. 
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(3)  The  .imie  co.dilio»  dler  I  3         ,,     .„j* 

the  drfomity  hu  be««<  TI,om«'  ^lint 
treated  bjcteotomy.     (^  Moulded  .pU«t. 

(4)  The  same  condition  afler  \ 

the  diseased  joint  has  >  Ditto, 
been  excised.  ) 

I.  In  all  the  acute  forms  of  hip  disease,  the  surgeon's  efforts  ^cnn  hip 
are  directed  towards  auhduing  the  inflammatioo,  so  that  anp- 
paration  shall  not  occur,  and  towards  preventing  deformity.     If  The  main 
these  ends  are  to  be  obtained,  it  is  essential  that  the  joint  should  t^^^ 
be  put  at  rest,  and  the  limb  kept  in  good  position,  that  is,  in 
extension. 

The  muscles  about  the  hip  are  the  chief  agents  in  keeping 
up  irritation,  and  causing  the  deformity  of  flexion  and  adduc^ou, 
and  it  is  because  muscular  spasm  can  be  better  controlled 
by  steady  traction  than  by  any  other  means  that,  the  use  of 
the  stirrup  and  weight  is  so  general  in  these  cases ;  for  although 
the  plan  was  first  introduced  witb  the  idea  that  an  actual 
separation  of  the  inflamed  joint  surfaces  was  thus  obtained,  it  is 
now  generally  held  that  this  does  not  take  place. 

The  most  common  plan  of  treatment  then  is  to  put  the 
patient  to  bed  in  the  supine  position,  with  the  bead  low ;  with  a 
stirrup  and  weight  paaaiag  over  a  pulley,  attached  to  the  limb 


Fia  133. — Stirrup  and  Wtigkt  in  pvitum. 
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1^ 


piill. 


For  rest  and  extension  (Fig.  123) ;  and  with  the  Foot  of  Uia  bed 
raised  for  counter  extension,  as  in  fractures  of  the  femur. 

The  method  of  putting  on  the  stirrup  and  weight  has  already 
been  fully  described.  (See  fractures  of  the  feraur.)  The  details 
are  in  uo  way  different,  but  it  may  be  added  that  it  is  ofteu 
advisable  to  get  the  extension  from  just  above  or  over  the  knee 
joint. 

The  bed  should  resemble  a  fracture  bed  in  all  respects,  par- 
ticularly in  smoottmess  and  absence  of  sagging. 

jf'Ae  amount  of  weight  will  vary  in  every  case,  and  may  be 
anything  between  3  and  12  lbs.  It  must  be  the  smallest  that 
will  keep  the  limb  at  rest,  but  it  must  be  sufficient  for  this,  or  it 
wilt  simply  act  as  a  stimulus  to  the  contracting  muscles,  and 
be  actively  harmful.  It  often  takes  some  days  for  tlie  spasm  of 
the  muscles  to  be  exhausted. 

TIte  direction  qf  the  pall  qf  the  stirrup.  The  pull  upon  the 
limb  in  these  acute  cases  may  generally  be  made  in  a  straight 
line  from  the  first,  but  sometimes  it  is  necessary  to  make  it  first 
in  a  line  with  the  deformity,  as  in  the  chronic  cases  mentioned 
later. 

This  is  essentially  a  children's  disease,  and  for  this  reason  it  is 
often  difficult  at  first  to  secure  the  continuous  supine  position 
with  the  head  low.  When  ciiildren  have  once  leanit  that  rest 
means  ease,  they  will  lie  flat  and  still  enough,  crying  only  whea 
they  are  moved,  or  when  the  weit;ht  is  lifted  from  the  leg  ;  but 
at  first  it  is  often  necessary  to  fasten  a  child  down,  and  this 
can  easily  be  done,  as  shown  in  the  figure  (Fig.   124),  by  « 


Fia,  \U.—itethod  i/  Faatening  Down  a  Child  in  Btd, 
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sort  of  harness  of  webbing  by  means  of  which  the  shoulders 
and  chest  are  attached  to  the  bed,  or  to  a  thin  piece  of  wood 
running  across  it. 

Some  form  of  counter-irritation  is  generally  combined  with  Counter 
this  treatment  by  rest.  The  tincture  or  liniment  of  iodine,  and 
blisters,  which  may  be  kept  open  with  savine  ointment  if  desired, 
are  the  most  common  irritants  used.  Occasionally,  when  great 
pain  is  present,  the  actual  cautery  is  applied,  usually  behind  the 
great  trochanter  ;  but  this  treatment  is  more  adapted  to  chronic 
than  to  acute  joint  mischief. 

We  have  assumed  that,  at  the  present  time,  the  usual  treat-  Other  pUm  of 
ment  of  a  case  of  undoubted  hip  disease  in  its  early  and  acute  ^'^^^^^^^ 
stage,  is  to  procure  rest  and  good  position,  by  the  use  of  the 
stirrup  and  weight,  the  raised  bed  foot,  and  the  other  expedients 
we  have  just  considered.  But  it  will  be  easily  understood  that 
there  are  many  other  ways  of  treating  acute  hip  disease,  and 
some  of  the  more  important  of  these  we  will  now  mention. 

1.  By  the  stirrup  and  weight,  combined  with  the  long  splint,  SUrm^  plut 
adjusted  as  for  fractures  of  the  femur.     This  is  very  useful  in     **  onK*l«» 
cases  where  there  is  great  pain  and  where  the  limb  becomes  so 

ill  nourished  that  it  is  unable  to  sustain  properly  without  assistance 
the  requisite  pull  on  the  stirrup.* 

2.  By  the  long  splint  alone.    If  this  plan  be  adopted,  the  l^n?  npilni 
splint  should  have  a  foot-piece  ;  it  is  not  often  advisable.  ^^'^ 

3.  By  fixation  of  the  joint,  by  a  plaster  of  Paris  or  silicate  Moulded 
spica,  or  by  a  moulded  splint ;   this  is  a  siifficiently  effective  "P^*"**  **'«*«. 
treatment  for  slight  inflammatory  conditions  of  the  hip  joint, 

but  it  is  not  satisfactory  in  the  acute  period  of  genuine  hip 
ilisease.  In  the  treatment  of  the  convalescent  stage,  the  support 
thus  afforded  may  be  of  great  value. 

4.  By  Thomas  splint.    This  splint  will  be  considered  in  detail  Thomaa* 
immediately,  and  from  the  quotations  which  we  shall  give  from  'P^'^^ 
the  inventor's  own  description,  it  will  be  seen  that,  in  his  opinion, 

it  may  be  applied  to  the  |>atient  in  any  stage  of  the  disease, 
including  the  earliest  and  most  acute  one,  when  confinement  to 

*  If  the  stirrup  and  weight  are  required  for  a  long  time,  espectaUy  if  there 
be  much  wasting  of  the  limb,  some  of  the  puU  should  be  made  from  above  the 
knee  ;  for  that  jf>int  may  suffer,  or  even  the  upper  epiphysis  of  the  tibia  may 
become  separated  from  the  shaft,  in  oonseqoence  of  the  oonstant  traotion. 
U   2 
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Tiie  general  opiuioti,  liowever,  ia 
xiug  tlie  limb  in  t 
tile   patient  is  coofiued  I 


a  imperative, 
form  of  splint  is  not  conveuii 
ata<;es  of  hip  disease,  or  so 
bed. 
5.  hy  Biyant's  Splint  (Fif^.  125,  126),     Tliia  is  a  most  valui 


ghit 
ttfter 


Fia.  l2G.—firi/ant's  Splint  Applied. 
splint  for  many  stages  and  forms  ofhip  disease,or  of  fractures  abc 
the  hip,  etc.,  and  may  here  be  conveniently  described,  ibough  it 
is  more  extensively  used  in  clirouic  suppurative  cases,  or  after 
excision,  or  osteotomy. 

Ita  appearance  and  application  ore  sufficiently  explained  in  i 
figures.     In  Fig,  12G,  it  will  be  seeu  that  extension  is  made  n' 
a  pulley  and  weight  fastened  to  the  foot  piece,  and  tliis  will  be 
found  better  than  the  India-rubber  springs  in  Fig.  125. 

In  the  cases  we  are  now  considering,  t.«,,  cases  of  early  hip 
disease,  there  will  generally  be  no  shorteniug,  so  that  tlie  two  fimt 
pieces  nliould  be  of  tbe  same  length.  It  is  always  wise  to  put  on 
flannel  bandages  round  the  legs  before  fastening  them  with  the 
ordinary  roller  to  the  splint.  The  iiitermpted  part  should  be 
opposite  the  great  trochanter,  and  a  broad  flaiuiel  roller  will  be 
found  the  best  for  fastening  the  trunk  to  the  two  splints  between 
wbich  it  lies. 


I 

I 

I 
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The  great  advantage  of  this  apparatus  is  that  the  pntieot  can  it* 
be  readily  lifted,  or  turned  right  over,  or  on  to  one  side,  the 
splints  which  ruu  on  either  side  being  so  firmly  braced  together 
above  and  belotv  that  the  trunk  and  limbs  are  perfectly  rigid, 
while  the  parallelism  of  the  legs  is  well  maintained. 

6.  A  splint  of  the  form  of  St.  Andrew's  Cross  has  been  advo-  ^^  An^M*** 
cated,  but  has  not  come  into  general  use. 

7.  Finally,  many  cases  of  incipient  or  sub-acute  inflammation  Simple  lylDg 
of  the  hi|i  joint  in  children,  which,  if  allowed  to  drift  od,  might  |^_  ^^ 
lead  to  ilestnictive  changes,  may  be  efficiently  treated  without  W^tli*^  h 
any  splints,  or  other  mechanical  contrivances,  by  strict  contine-  ^^jLj  ^M 
ment  to  bed,  the  movement  of  the  legs  being  suthciently  restrained  ^M 
by  tying  them  together.  Counter  irritation,  or  other  local  * 
measures,  may  of  course  be  also  employed. 

The  valuable  aid  which  aniesthetics  afford  in  some  cases  ot  VtXm  ot 
acute  hip  disease  in  their  early  stageo,  must  also  be  mentioned.  """*"■*»•• 
It  not  unfreqnently  happens  that  the  muscular  spasm,  and 
consequent  deformity,  appear  to  be  out  of  all  proportion  to  the 
other  signs  of  intlaiumation  about  the  joint,  and  the  stirrup  and 
weight  fail  to  produce  rest  by  extension.  As  soon,  however, 
as  the  patient  is  amesthetised,  the  limb  comes  down  readily,  and 
it  is  often  wise  to  fix  it  then  and  there  in  gootl  position  on  a 
Bryant's  or  Sieveking's. splint— or  to  a  simple  long  splint,  while 
the  si>asm  has  been  thus  temporarily  abolished.* 


II. — Chronic  oe  Ol»  Stasdinu  Forms  of  Hip  Disease. 

The   treatment  of  the^   cases  is  always   to  a  large  extent^ 

mechanical,  but  will  difler  in  accordance  with  the  presence  or 

absence  of  suppuration,  or  of  bony  anchylosis.     It  may  be  taken 

for  gnmted  that  some  degree  of  deformity  is  in  ail  cases  present. 


*  It  b  not  i«r«  for  ths  unfurtunstc  rabjocta  of  hjiterical  tu 
•InaUte  tile  contnotlon  of  the  limb  uid  other  cjinptoiiu  of  genaiiie  hip  diwwM. 
If  mch  >  [Mtti«nt  be  pnt  onder  chlorofonn.  the  ijinptomi  dae  to  ■rnucnlu' 
coDtnoUoti  will  of  Cflune  djuppekr.  Bat  the;  will  duappe&r  klao  in  cawa  of 
genalae  joint  nuiohief,  if  thit  be  only  commeDciiii;,  and  we  have  more  than 
one*  Inaini  of  cmw  uI  real  joint  diMue  being  treated  with  acaot  oonrtei;  aa 
tMiac  "  oqIj  hjaterical "  becauaa  the  nupectcd  articnlation,  omally  eiqniuteljp 
I  (otind  to  nore  with  freedou  when  the  patient  waa  ameithetiied. 
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Deformed  but      (1.)  Quiet,arolddisease,mthout  suppuration or  bony  anciglosU. 
BfliMichy-  ^Yq  ^jIj  ^^  gyg^  ^jjg  ^^^  common  form,  where  the  active 

symptoms  have  subsided,  in  great  part  or  entirely,  and  where  the 
limb  has  been  allowed  to  fall  into  a  condition  of  flexion  and 
adduction,  so  that  it  can  only  be  used  for  progression,  by  a  bending 
and  tilting  of  the  spine  and  pelvis,  which  is  generally  at  once 
aided  and  confirmed  by  the  use  of  a  high  boot  In  the  cases 
we  are  now  considering  there  is  no  bony  anchylosis,  and  suppura- 
tion has  either  terminated  or  has  been  absent  throughout. 

In  these  cases  the  general  plan  of  treatment  is  to  keep  the 
patient  lying  down,  and  to  try,  by  means  of  the  stirrup  and 
weight,  to  pull  the  limb  gradually  straight,  the  weight  employed 
being  generally  greater  than  in  acute  cases.  The  foot  of  the  bed 
should  also  be  more  raised.* 
Came  of  Unless  the  case  be  a  very  simple  one,  it  will  be  found  that  ihe 

^^^*^*****-  limb  apparently  lies  straight  enough  directly  the  weight  is  put  on ; 
but  if  the  hand  be  now  placed  below  the  lumbar  spines,  it  will  be 
seen  that  they  form  an  arch  to  an  extent  corresponding  to  the 
deformity  (see  diagram.  Fig.  127).    The  appearance  of  improve- 
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FiQ.  127. — Diagram  shatving  production  of  lordosis  by  appareni 
extension  of  femur  [pfter  Noble  Smith), 

ment  is  therefore  quite  deceptive,  and  the  weight  is  doing  no 
good.  It  must  always  be  kept  in  mind  that,  for  the  apparatus  to 
be  of  any  avail  in  reducing  deformity,  there  must  be  no  lordosis 
allowed,  that  is,  the  back  must  be  in  contact  with  the  bed  all 
along  (see  diagram.  Fig.  128).     The  only  way  to  secure  this  is  to 
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HIP       JOINT 

Fia.  128. — Diagram  showing  apparent  flexion  of  femur  and 
absence  qf  lordosis  {after  Noble  Smith). 


*This  treatment  may  be  sometimes   combined    with   that   of    forcible 
straightening  under  an  anesthetic,  which  will  be  mentioned  directly. 
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make  the  "  pull  *'  of  the  stirrup  almost  in  the  direction  of  the 
flexion  of  the  femur,  and  of  its  adduction  as  well,  unless  this 
latter  be  slight.   This  may  most  readily  be  done  by  attaching  the  ^^^ 
pulley-block  to  a  standard  placed  at  the  end  of  the  bed,  so  that  remedied, 
it  may  be  raised  or  lowered  (Fig.  129).    The  standard  also  may 
be  shifted  laterally. 


^~^.^y\L 


Fig.  129. — Diagram  of  pulley  and  weight  making  traction  in 

direction  of  deformity. 

It  is  best  for  the  first  week  to  make  no  attempt  at  reduction  of 
the  deformity,  but  simply  to  get  the  parts  at  rest,  and  to  abolish 
muscular  spasm,  by  making  traction  in  the  direction  which  the 
femur  assumes  when  the  spine  is  flat  on  the  bed.  Then  inch  by 
inch,  and  very  gradually,  the  limb  may  be  abducted  and  extended. 
When  the  extension  has  done  its  work,  if  the  parts  are  quiet  and 
free  from  pain,  a  spica  of  plaster  of  Paris,  silicate,  eta,  or  a  felt 
or  leather  moulded  splint  (Fig.  106)  may  be  put  on,  and  the 
patient  may  begin  to  get  about  on  crutches,  or  Thomas'  treatment 
may  be  begun. 

Thomas*  splint.  The  mechanical  principles  on  which  many  ThomM* 
cases  of  hip  disease  may  be  successfully  treated  with  little  or  >plint 
no  confinement  to  bed,  are  fully  explained  and  advocated  by 
Mr.  H.  0.  Thomas,  in  his  book  on  this  subject,*  and  although 
many  surgeons  may  be  little  disposed  to  agree  with  his  doctrine 
in  its  entirety,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  extent  to  which 
his  splint  has  come  into  general  use,  marks  a  distinct  advance  in 
the  treatment  of  this  disease. 

The  objects  of  Mr.  Thomas'  splint  are,  first,  to  secure  rest,  and 
to  avoid  friction,  by  means  of  posterior  fixation  of  the  hip  joint, 
together  with  the  trunk,  thigh,  and  leg  ;  and  secondly,  to  allow 
the  weight  of  the  limb  to  gradually  remedy  the  deformity,  with- 
out more  active  extension. 

*  DiiwMM  of  bi|s  knee,  Mid  miUa  jobiti.    liTorpoo!,  lS7tf. 
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Inasmuch  as  we  find  ourselves  unable  to  accept  Mr.  Thomas's 
views,  as  to  the  applicability  of  his  treatment  to  all  stages  of  tlie 
disease,  while  at  the  same  time  we  consider  that  in  the  later 
periods  it  is  extremely  valuable,  we  have  thought  it  best  to  give* 
slightly  condensed,  his  own  account  of  the  fitting  on  of  his  splint. 
It  will  be  seen  that  if  success  is  to  be  obtained  much  personal 
care  and  attention  must  be  given  by  the  surgeon. 

Me.  Thomas*  Account  of  his  Splint.* 

We  will  suppose  the  patient,  cetf  tefif  with  right  hip  joint  disease.  The 
surgeon  requests  him  to  stand  on  the  left  limb,  and  proceeds  to  measnre 
him  for  the  instrument.  A  block,  or  several,  if  necessary,  are  placed 
under  the  sole  of  his  right  foot,  until  the  sound  limb  is  raised  sufficiently 
to  allow  the  spine  to  resume  its  natural  form. 

Now  he  takes  a  long,  flat  piece  of  malleable  iron,  one  inch  by  a  qnaiter 
for  an  adult,  and  three-quarters  of  an  inch  by  three-sixteenths  for  children, 
and  long  enough  to  extend  from  the  lower  angle  of  the  shoulder-blade  Iq 
a  perpendicular  line  downwards  over  the  lumbar  region,  across  the  pelvis 
slightly  external,  but  close  to,  the  posterior  superior  spinous  process  of  the 
ilium,  and  to  the  prominence  of  the  buttock,  alone  the  course  of  the  sciatic 
nerve,  to  a  point  slightly  external  to  the  centre  of  the  extremity  of  the  calf 
of  the  leg.    The  iron  must  be  modelled  to  this  track  to  avoid  excoriations. 

The  lumbar  portion  of  the  upright  must  be  invariably  almost  a  |Jane 
surfJAce,  and  rotated  on  its  axis  in  the  direction  of  the  arrows  (Fig.  130), 


Fio.  l20,^SinghThomai^  SplinL 


•  Loc.  Cit.  pp.  28-42. 
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more  or  less  in  proportion  to  the  plumpness  of  the  patient  This  iron 
forms  the  upri^t  portion.  It  is  very  necessary  that  it  should  oome  below 
the  knee,  to  enable  the  surgeon  to  fix  this  joint. 

Then  measure  round  the  chest,  a  little  below  the  axilla,  deductinf^,  in 
the  case  of  an  adnlt^  four  inches  from  the  chest  circumference.  This  latter 
will  be  the  measure  for  the  upper  cross  piece,  which  is  made  from  a  piece 
of  hoop  iron,  one  and  a  half  inches,  by  one  eighth  of  an  inch.  The  hoop 
is  firmly  jointed  to  the  top  of  the  upright  with  a  rivet,  (Fig.  130)  at  one 
third  of  its  length  from  die  end  next  to  the  diseased  side.  It  is  important 
to  give  the  upper  crescent  this  oval  shape,  to  assist  in  arresting  the  machine 
from  rotating  from  its  position  behind  the  body,  and  thus  producing  inver- 
sion of  the  limb.  Another  strip  of  hoop  metal,  three  quarters  of  an  inch 
by  one  eighth  of  an  inch,  and  in  length  two  thirds  of  the  circumference  of 
the  thigh,  is  fastened  to  the  upright^  at  a  position  from  one  to  two  inches 
below  the  fold  of  the  buttock,  then  another  piece  of  metal  of  like  strength, 
equal  to  half  the  circumference  of  the  leg  at  the  calf,  is  firmly  rivetted  to 
the  lower  extremity  of  the  upright. 

The  short  portion  of  the  top  ludf  circle  is  next  to  the  diseased  side,  with  a 
space  intervening,  while  the  long  portion  must  be  closely  fitted  to  the  sound 
side.  If  the  marine  should  tend  to  rotate  from  the  disused  side,  then  daily 
contract  the  long  wing  of  the  crescents,  and  expand  the  short  ones. 

In  applying  the  instrument  with  two  uprights  (Fig.  131),  care  should 


Fio.  l^l.—Doubh  TKoma^  SplinL 

be  taken  to  measure  the  distance  between  the  tip  of  right  and  left  posterior 
spinous  processes,  and  then  to  set  the  uprights  parallel  and  apart  one  inch 
more  than  such  measurement,  or  it  cannot  be  tolerated  by  the  patient.  The 
two  uprights  should  be  connected  by  a  cross-bar  when  practicable,  which 
is  not  possible  when  the  double  instrument  is  used  for  reduction  of 
deformities  ;  when  used  it  will  be  found  useful  for  the  attendant  to  grasp 
in  nursing. 
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The  instninent  ii  now  ready  to  be  padded  and  corered.  The  fonner  is 
cODTenientlj  done  with  boiler  felt,  the  latter  with  basil  leather. 

It  will  often  occur  that  acme  slight  allention  will  be  demanded,  at  M>mo 
period  during  the  progreM  of  the  case,  and  if  it  ii  one  attended  with  mneh 
deformitj,  the  surgeon  will,  for  a  few  weehs,  occuionallv  hare  to  alter  the 
carves  of  the  appliance.  This  modification  he  ahoold  be  piepamt  to 
perform  himself,  with  wrenches. 

The  patient  being  placed  in  the  machine,  the  upper  circle  ntmd  th« 
chest  it  closed  with  a  strap  and  buckle,  and  the  limb  ia  boomd  with 
flannel  from  the  calf  upwards  bejond  the  small  crescent. 

8hon1d  the  instrument  rotate  towards  the  diseased  side,  and  to  bMome 
a  side  splint,  the  surgeon  should  contract  the  longest  wing  of  the  npper 
crescent  and  expand  the  shorter  one ;  or  if  the  instrument  doe*  not 
rotate,  jet  the  stem  is  not  oyer  the  prominence  of  the  buttock  and  wall 
behind  the  thigh,  then  the  upright  requires  mote  twisting. 

It  is  Terr  desirable  that  the  patient  should  be  confined  to  bed  for  % 
period  at  the  commencement  of  the  treatment.  This  preliminary  racli- 
nation  I  have  never  noticed  to  injure  the  general  healui,  but  inTanaUy 
improves  the  patient's  condition,  and  shortens  the  acute  stage. 

During  the  first  stage  of  the  mechanical  treatment,  the  surgeon  being 
satisfied  that  suppuration  has  been  avoided,  permits  the  patient  to  pTOceea 
on  to  the  second  stage.  He  is  then  allowed  to  go  about  with  the  aniataBoe 
of  crutches,  the  frame  continued,  and  an  iron  patten  at  least  fonr  inebe* 
in  deptli  ia  placed  under  the  shoe  of  the  sound  limb  (Fig  133).    Tbeao 


Pto.  132.— nomas'  ^UtU  applitd.'-(Fnm  Noble  SmUk.    JJler 
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muat  Im  oontiniud  until  the  limb  is  well  atrophied  araund  the  great 
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trochsater,  the  ontline  of  which  ihould  be  more  discernible  than  thnt  of 
the  sound  aide. 

Now  we  come  to  the  third  sUge.  The  patient  takea  off  the  framework 
in  bed  and  replaces  it  during  the  daj,  still  asiu^  the  crutch  and  patteu  for 
ft  certain  period. 

We  now  arrive  at  the  fourth  staee.  The  patient  lotiUty  discatdit  the 
frame,  and  uses  the  cniieh  and  patten  only.  These  ha  sets  aside  after  the 
surg^n  is  well  satisfied  with  regard  to  the  permanence  of  the  cure.  If  the 
caw  doea  not  prDKress  to  the  natitfactioD  of  the  suq^eon,  some  of  these 
itage*  must  necessarily  be  prolonged. 

The  weight  of  the  lower  extremity  is  equal  to  reducing  sny  angular 
deformity  of  the  hip  or  knee  joint,  not  resulting  from  true  ancbjloais,  and 
ta  capable  al«o  in  some  desree  of  diminishing  any  shortening,  should 
absorption  of  the  head  of  the  bone  occur,  provided  a  suitable  mechanical 
arrangement  be  applied,  and  continued  during  a  sufficient  period. 

The  spliol  oui^ht  U>  be  applied  at  once,  whatever  be  the  stage  of  the 
diMuEO.  Porcihle  flexion,  extension,  tenotomy,  or  cbloroform,  are  to 
be  aroided  as  unnecessary.  In  the  presence  of  my  method  these  opera- 
tions are  UDdexiiable,  tbouah  they  were  essential  at  one  time.  Even 
should  the  deformity  be  an  extreme  one,  no  violence  must  l>e  attempted  ; 
the  limb  should  be  gently  perstiaded  to  come  bock  &om  the  erring 
poaition,  and  u  it  assents,  the  wrenches  should  be  u«ed  to  alter  the  hip 
inatnunsnt  towonla  the  nonual  line. 


Prom  this  acconnt  it  will  bo  aeea  that  Mr.  Thomas  advocates 
his  spliDt  and  pUa  of  treatmeut  in  all  stages  of  the  disease.  For 
the  reasous  we  have  already  stated,  we  believe  that  tta  great 
value  will  be  found  in  the  treatcoent  of  subacute  and  subsiding 
cases,  with  only  a  moderate  amount  of  deformity.  The  advantages 
gained  by  not  having  to  confine  the  patient  to  bed  are  hereeuonnous, 
and  most  certainty,  if  the  splint  fits  properly,  and  is  well  looked  after, 
the  weight  of  the  limb  does,  in  practice,  act  as  a  most  efficient 
agent  in  the  reduction  of  the  deformity. 

Wehave  found  thatapieceofleadengastnbing,flatt«nedout,actB 
better  for  the  modelling  rod,  than  the  malleable  iron  Mr.  Thomas 
advises. 

The  tiezibility  of  the  lumbar  spine  is  always  very  great,  and  U 
especially  marked  in  children  ;  the  patten  should,  therefore,  be  in 
them  not  only  relatively,  but  absolutely  as  high,  or  higher,  than 
is  necessary  for  adult  patients. 

Forcible  straightening  of  the  limb,  the  patient  being  under  an 
ansasthetic,  with  tenotomy  where  necessary,  is  sometimes  a  very 
Kuccessfal  treatment  It  is  only  applicable  to  those  cases  in 
which  the  inflammatory  mischief  has  absolutely  passed  away. 
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leaving  contraction   of  the  muscles   and  adliesions  about   tbail 
joint. 

It  may  not  be  possible  to  bring  tbe  limb  quite  down  &t  oiie 
operation,  but  tbe  improvement  must  be  maintained  to  its  Tull 
extent  by  putting  on  a  Bryant's  eplint,  or  a  common  long  splint, 
before  the  effect  of  tbe  anresthetic  bas  passed.  Later  on,  a  moulded 
felt  splint,  or  a  plaster  spica  may  be  applied.  If  any  tetidoi 
require  to  be  divided,  they  will  probably  be  those  of  the  adducUn-  ■ 
lungus  or  the  tensor  fasciffi  femoris.  The  operation  is  iu  all 
quite  simple. 

(2.)  Caies  which  have  run  on  to  suppuration,  in  which  excisum 
is  not  considered  advisaUe. 

These  cases  difi'er  very  widely  among  themselves.  In  somflhl 
tlie  disease  runs  a  favourable  course  to  consolidation,  its  duration! 
not  being  much  affected  by  the  abscess  formation  ;  in  others  the 
formation  of  pus  is  the  first  chapter  in  a  history  of  hectic  fever, 
and  of  steady  exhiinstion. 

In  the  cliief  practical  points,  the  manipulative  management  of 
this  class  does  not  generally  differ  from  that  of  tbe  one  which 
has  just  been  considered,  and  the  choice  of  tbe  line  on  which  the 
treatment  is  to  be  carried  out  must  be  made  on  general  surgical 
principles. 

Tbe  risk  of  bed  sores  must  be  kept  in  mind  if  confinement  to 
bed  be  decided  upon.  These  are  apt  to  occur  ir 
during  the  treatment  by  tbe  stirrup  and  weight,  unless  great  care-< 
be  taken.  If  there  be  any  tendency  to  their  formation,  it  vill 
hardly  be  possible  to  carry  out  this  plan  of  treatment  efficiently, 
but  tbe  patient  may  be  put  into  a  Bryant's  splint  in  tho  prooa 
position  (see  treatment  after  excision),  or  in  the  ordinary  fashion, 
or  may  he  on  a  softer  bed,  or  on  a  water  cushion,  in  a.  Thomac' 
splint  very  carefully  fitted. 

In  extreme  cases  of  emaciation  tbe  temptation  is  great  to  allow 
the  legs  to  be  drawn  up,  so  that  the  body  may  lie 
side  more  easily,  but  the  limbs  must  never  be  allowed  to 
assume  this  position  if  it  can  in  any  way  be  prevented. 
'  With  regard  to  the  abscess  itself,  when  it  becomes  necessary  to 
evacuate  the  pus,  aspiration  should  in  most  cases  first  be  employed, 
and  may  be  repeated,  for  it  sometimes  happens  that  after  Uie 
abscess  cavity  has  filled  once  or  twice,  suppuration  ceases.    If  it. 
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does  not,  sooner  or  later  the  cayity  must  be  thoronghly 
drained. 

A  sufficient  opening  at  the  most  dependant  part,  and  counter 
openings,  being  made,  a  piece  of  drainage  tube,  or  a  wisp  of 
horsehair  maybe  passed  right  through,  or  two  pieces  of  tube  may 
be  used.  It  is  then  e&sy  to  wash  out  the  cavity  with  Condy,  or 
carbolic,  or  iodine,  or  with  any  lotion  that  may  be  ordered.  (See 
the  treatment  of  abscesses,  in  the  section  on  Minor  Surgery.) 

The  opening  and  subsequent  dressing  is  commonly  performed 
with  strict  Listeriau  precautions.  The  absorbent  salicylic  wool 
will  be  found  very  useful  here,  if  there  be  much  discharge,  and  it 
is  often  wise  to  put  a  certain  amount  of  elastic  pressure  over  the 
abscess  walls  with  a  Martin's  bandage  arranged  in  a  figure  of  8, 
particularly  when  the  patient  is  beginning  to  get  about. 

(3.)    Cases  in  which  division  qf  the  neck  of  the  femur  has  When 

1  x-         J  osteotomy  1 

been  performed.  y^^^      ' 

Supposing  the  operation  of  osteotomy  of  the  femoral  neck  to  perf<mned. 
have  been  successfully  performed,  the  deformity  will  not  be  cured 
without  the  most  careful  after  treatment.  An  interrupted  long 
splint,  or  a  Bryant's  (which  is  better),  are  generally  used  at 
first,  and  later,  a  Thomas',  or  a  moulded  one.  The  stirrup  and 
weight  are  sometimes,  but  more  rarely,  used,  but  the  after  manage- 
ment of  these  operation  cases  will  vary  with  the  individual 
practice  of  the  operating  surgeon. 

(4.)    Cases  in  which  excision  of  the  joint  has  been  performed.    When  the 
The  same  remarks  apply  here  as  to  the  preceding  class,  save  i^^SjJjT*  ^ 
that  osteotomies  are  performed  as  a  rule,  on  well-nourished, 
healthy  subjects,  while  cases  calling  for  excision  are  often  much 
exhausted  by  irritative  fever  and  suppuration. 

Of  all  the  splints,  we  believe  the  best  to  be  certainly  Bryant's  Bryanfs 
(see  Figs.  125,  126).     It  has  this  advantage  over  others  that,  if  *^ 
desired,  the  patient  can  be  put  into  it  in  the  prone  position  ; 
this  is  often  very  useful  for  cleanliness,  especially  soon  after 
the  excision,  in  children,  or  if  there  be  a  tendency  to  bed  sores. 

It  is  easy  to  exert  too  much  traction  on  the  limb  after  excision,  l^«g«]*tion 
and  care  must  be  taken  to  maintain  the  proper  amount  of 
shortening,  neither  allowing  the  shaft  to  slip  up  and  irritate  the 
pelvis,  nor  to  be  pulled  down  so  that  the  interval  at  the  site  of  the 
excision  is  too  wide  to  be  filled  up  in  the  course  of  consolidation. 
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OUier  iplmto.  If  a  plain  long  splint  be  used,  it  miist  Iiatb  a  sufficient  inter- 
rnption  and  a  foot  piece.  This  splint  may  be  combined  with  a 
stirrap  and  weight,  as  in  fractures  of  the  femur  (q.  v.)>  ^^  ^>® 
stirrup  may  be  used  alone,  in  which  case  there  is  the  risk  of  oyer 
extension  which  has  jnst  been  mentioned. 

In  the  later  stages  of  consolidation,  a  Thomas'  splint  is  Tery 
useful,  and  later  still,  a  spica  of  plaster  of  Paris,  or  a  moulded 
splint 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 


Op  the  "  Jacket  "  Treatment  of  Spinal  Disease. 

Of  ths  Application  of  Jackets  in  Spinal  Cases, 

Since  the  introduction  of  the  jacket  treatment  of  spinal  disease,  Gen«na 
numbers  of  these  cases  have  been  rescued  from  the  hands  of  the  ^)!^^*'^ 
instrument  makers  or  from  a  confinement,  both  irksome  and 
demoralising,  to  the  bed  or  couch. 

Nowadays,  every  surgeon  is  expected  to  know  how  to  put  on  a 
plaster  or  felt  jacket,  and  every  dresser  should  acquire  the 
knowledge  of  a  mode  of  treatment  which  has  produced  such 
important  changes  of  practice. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  the  whole  pathology  and  treat- 
ment of  spinal  cases,  but  at  the  same  time  it  may  be  freely 
allowed,  and  should  be  understood,  that  not  all  cases  of  true 
spinal  disease  are  suitable  for  the  jacket  at  any  stage,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  that  many  cases  may  be  better  and  more  conveniently 
treated  by  some  form  of  steel  support,  and  that  both  in  the 
diagnosis  of  the  nature  of  the  spinal  trouble  and  in  the  discrimi- 
nation of  the  cases  to  which  tliis  treatment  is  applicable,  great  care 
is  often  required. 

A  jacket,  placed  on  a  patient  who  does  not  require  one,  is 
actively  harmful,  hampering  respiration  and  growth,  and 
depriving  muscles  and  joints  of  their  power  of  movement  and 
development* 

Especially  among  the  unfit  cases  may  be  mentioned  those  Unfit 
ricketty  spines  so  common  in  quite  young  children,  and  cases  of 
simple  lateral  curvature,  due  to  laxity  of  ligamentous  structures, 
where  the  deformity  has  not  produced  noteworthy  visceral  dis- 
placement and  is  not  associated  with  other  diseases,  such  as 
paralysis. 

*  See  the  Author's  paper  on  this  subject  in  the  Proceedings  of  The 
International  Medical  Congress,  1882,  Section,  Diseases  of  Children. 
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But  when  &11  the  unfit  cases  are  exhausted,  there  will  still 
remain  such  a  very  large  class  of  patients  for  whom  a  jacket  is 
by  far  the  readiest,  cheapest,  and  most  appropriate  treatment, 
that  its  application  should  not  be  allowed  to  become  a  speciality, 
but  should  be  understood  by  all  general  surgeons. 

The  two  kinds  of  jackets  which  we  shall  particularly  describe 
are  made  of  plaster  of  Paris  and  poroplastic  felt,  respectively, 
though  the  principle  may  be  carried  out  in  other  materials,  such 
as  leather,  gutta-percha,  or  paraffin. 

The  objects  of  any  form  are  to  immobolize  the  spine  about 
the  seat  of  the  disease,  and  to  fix  the  whole  spine  in  the  best 
position  possible,  that  is,  with  as  little  curvature  and  rotation  of 
the  vertebral  sections  as  the  extent  and  stage  of  the  disease  will 
allow.* 
oondiS^r**^  To  do  this  by  means  of  any  splint  or  case,  moulded  to  the 
body,  it  is  obvious  that  the  case  must  be  fitted  (1)  while  the 
trunk  is  as  much  extended  as  it  may,  or  rather  as  it  ought,  to  be  ; 
(2)  with  the  thorax  in  the  position  of  inspiration  ;  (3)  with  all 
bony  prominences  protected ;  (4)  with  a  good  hold  on  the  pelvis 
to  serve  as  the  basis  of  support. 

It  must  also  be  as  light  as  is  compatible  with  strength,  and  be 
loose  enough  over  the  abdomen  to  allow  of  moderate  distension 
by  food  or  flatus. 
Extentton  of        The  extension  of  the  trunk  may  be  attained  by  Dr.  Sajrre's 
method  of  suspension,  or,  in  the  case  of  children,  by  simply 
holding  them   up  with  the  hands  in  the  armpits,   or  by  the 
inclined  plane ;   this  latter,   however,  cannot  be  used  for  the 
ordinary  plaster  case. 
By  raipension.     Qf  these  three  methods,  the  suspension  from  the  tripod  requires 
the  most  care.   As  shewn  in  the  figure  (Fig.  1 33),  the  patient  can  be 
suspended  with  the  feet  just  off  or  just  on  the  ground — ^in 
England  the  general  practice,  with  which  we  thoroughly  agree, 
is  not  to  swing  the  patient  clear  of  the  ground — ^by  means  of 
straps  and  padded  slings,  which  pass  round  the  head  and  beneath 
the  axillse,  and  are  attached  to  a  crossbar,  itself  connected  with  a 

*  If  the  disease  be  hi);h  up,  as  in  the  oenrical  spine,  the  vertebrsB  cumot 
themselves  be  fixed,  but  the  manner  of  supporting  the  head  will  be  described 
directly  (see  "  Jury  Masti.'^ 
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Wrd  passii)^'  over  a  system  of  multiplying  pulle}^.     By  means  of 


thifl  cord,  partial  or  complete  suspension  may  be  attained  by  tiie 
patient  himself,  or  by  an  assistant,  with  a  very  moderate  amouat 
of  force. 

In  severe  cases,  or  if  there  be  any  loss  of  power  in  the  legs,  the 
patient  may  conveniently  sit  under  the  crossbar,  inside  the  tripod, 
and  have  the  alings  adjusted.  ObjecHonsb 

The  objections  to  the  suspension  apparatus  are,  that  in  children  "  '^ 
it  is  alanning  and  fatiguing,  and  even  for  adults  it  is  generally  a 
trying  ordeal.  For  most  cases  it  is  no  doubt  safe  enough,  but 
delicate  patients  must  bo  watched  lest  faiutness  comes  on,  and  if 
the  consolidatioQ  of  the  vertebrse  be  only  in  its  early  stages  it  is 
impoaaible  to  be  too  careful  not  to  inflict  damage  by  forcible 
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extengioD.     Unfortunately,  it  ia  difficult  to  estimnts  the 
wliich  is  being  employed,  owing  to  the  multiplying  pulleys. 

Speaking  generally,  however,  it  may  be  said  that  for  adul 
the  onliuary  plaster  cane  is  to  be  applied,  gentle  aiispenaion  bota 
the  tripod,  in  the  standing  or  sitting  piiBJtion,  will  be  best ;  but 
that  for  young  children,  suspension  by  an  assistant  nith  the 
hands  in  the  armpits  is  much  to  be  preferred. 

The  simple  inclined  plane,  with  the  arms  thrown  over  the  bead 
and  grasping  a  bar,  is  even  a  better  and  safer  way  of  producing 
extension  in  t!ie  giosition  of  inspiration.  This  position  cannot  be 
maintained  while  a  bandage  is  being  rolled  on  the  trunk,  so  that 
it  will  not  do  for  an  ordinary  plaster  case ;  but  for  the  poropl 
jacket,  or  for  a  moilificatiou  of  the  plaster  one  to  be  present! 
described,  we  recommend  it  before  all  others. 

T/ie    ingpiratori/   position  of  the  chest-walls    is   secured 
that  of  the  hands,  if  the  inclined  plane  be  used,  and  this  ia  the 
ca.^e  also  witli  the  tripod,  if  the  patient  be  seif-susiJended ;  if  aot, 
the  hands  may  be  raised  to  grasp  the  legs  of  tlje  support,  but  the 
management  of  this  is  often  a  difficulty.     In  holding  up  children 
by  the  hands  in  the  axiliEe,  it  is  easy  to  maintain  the  desired 
position  of  the  arms  and  chest-walls. 
'■1      7'ie  protection  of  prominences  is  most  important.    Not  only  tlie 
angle  at  the  curvature  of  the  spine,  if  one  he  present,  hut  aoy 
other  projection  which  seems  in  the  least  likely  to  be  rubbed,  must 
be  protected  by  pads  placed  on  either  side,  or  around,  but  Dot 
liver  it.     The  pads  are  best  made  of  tow,  covered  with  old  toblo 
linen,  and  are  placed   in  position   nest  to  the  skin.    Carefol 
moulding  of   the  case   to   all  irregularities,   by    pressing 
squeezing  it  into  shape  before  it  sets,  will  also  prevent  chafing. 
T}te  hold  on  tlie  pelvis  is  very  important,  and  its  neglect  is  tl 
most  common    cause  of  failure  of  the  treatment.     If  the 
merely  encloses  the   truuk    ns  in  a  barrel,  there   is  no  relu 
afforded  in  the  way  of  support  of  the  weight  of  the  head 
upper  extremities,  nor  is  the  rotation  of  the  spine  at  all  prevent 
The  requisite  grip  is  easily  secured  by  taking  care  to  bring 
bandage,  or  the  felt,  at  lea^t  1)  inches  below  the  front  part 
the  iliac  crest,  and  to  mould  the  case  to  the  prominence  of  Hat 

We  will  pass  now  from  the  consideration  of  the 
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principles  of  the  jacket  treatment,  to  a  description  of  the  actual 
application  of  the  common  plaster  jacket,  of  its  modifications,  and 
of  the  poro-plastic  jacket. 

We  will  take  first  the  case  of  an  application  of  the  jacket  in  Application 
the  ordinary  manner.     A  time  should  be  chosen  not  less  ^hanj^j^^^J^ 
two  hours  after  a  meal,  if  possible  on  a  dry  day,  and  the  room  in  ordinary 
which  the    operation  is  about  to  be  performed  should  have  a"^"****"* 
goo<l  fire  in  it.     A  firm  horse  hair  mattress  should  be  laid  on  the 
floor  near  the  fire,  ready  to  place  the  patient  u|)on,  as  soon  as  the 
jacket  is  adapted. 

The  patient  is  then  stripped,  and  the  cinglet  or  jersey  which  is  The  jeney. 
to  go  under  the  jacket,  and  which  is  of  a  kind  specially  made  for 
the  puq)ose  (although  other  jerseys  will  do),  is  slipped  on.  It 
will  be  found  best  to  do  this  with  the  seams  which  join  its  two 
halves,  running  down  the  middle  of  the  back  and  front,  and  not 
at  the  sides,  as  is  usual,  and  indeed  intended  by  the  makers. 
The  cinglet  will  be  found  to  come  much  higher  up  before  and 
behind,  if  this  plan  be  adopted. 

When  the  cinglet  is  on,  the  tags  for  the  shoulders  are  tied, 
or  fastened  with  safety  pins  (on  no  account  muiit  an  ordinary 
pin  be  used  anywhere  in  these  cases),  and  then  the  pads  must 
be  adjusted  to  protect  the  angular  curve,  when  necessary,  which 
it  almost  always  is.  If  the  abdomen  be  unusually  retracted,  it  is 
wise  to  place  a  tem[)orary  pad  to  bring  up  the  circumference  of 
the  jacket  there,  to  its  normal  size.  The  permanent  pads  at  the  The  pafb. 
back  or  elsewhere  should  be  fastened  to  the  cinglet  with  a  stitch 
or  two,  after  they  have  been  carefully  adjusted.  The  bottom  of 
this  garment  is  then  fastened,  back  and  front  together,  between 
the  thighs  with  a  safety  pin. 

All  is  ready  now  for  suspension.     In  the  case  of  a  child,  as  we  Th«  «u«peii. 

have  said,  this  is  best  performed  by  an  assistant  placing  the 

hands  in  the  axillae,  so  as  to  grasp  the  arms  at  their  highest  point. 

The  child  can  thus  easily  be  held  with  the  shoulders  well  thrown 

back  and  with  the  toes  just  touching  the  ground.     But  except  in 

children,  if  susj)ension  is  to  be  employed,  the  patient  must  have 

the  head  and  shoulder  slings  of  the  tripod  adjusted  so  as  to  give 

an  equal  pull  upon  every  ])art,  as  seen  in  the  figure.     The  straps 

of  all  the  slings,  and  of  the  chin  and  occiput  supports,  can  be 

altered  to  suit  ditferent  patientfi^  and  too  much  care  cannot  be 
X  2 
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taken   to  get  the  Bupport  exactly  right  bef»re   aiiijlyiiig 
btuidnge.    As  a;;eDeralrule,  the  patient  ataiiiia  for  tlie  suspension  jj 
but  if  there  be  great  weakness,  or  any  paralysis,  or  simply  if  it  h 
found  more  comfortable,  a  seat  without  a  back  (a  rotary  n 
stool  (lues  best)  may  be  placed  beaeatli  the  tripod. 

W)ieD  the  slings  have  once  been  adjusted,  the  acLuul  n 
should  not  be  made  until  everything  ia  ready  for  the  n]iplica- 
tioii  of  the  bandage,  and  in  our  opinion  it  is  never  advisable  to 
BVfiiig  the  patient  ijtiile  clear  of  the  ground  or  stool. 

The  general  manipulation   of  ruUing  on  a  plaster  of  Pai 
bandage  has  already  been  described,  and  tiii«  particular  furmdoeta 
not  differ  in  any  a'^ential  point. 
1  of     Six  or  eight  fresiily -rubbed  mn^iu  bandages  will  be  require 
'"'  and  both  they  and  a  small  quantity  of  loose  plajiter  should  1 
put  into  an  oven  for  about  an  hour  before  they  are  iranted. 
moistening  the  bandages,  a  large  basin  of  warm  water  should  be 
used,  and  they  should  be  laid  in  it  sideways,  so  that  the  plaster 
will  not  fall  out.    As  soon  as  one  is  moistened,  it  ia  takeu  out  a: 
another  is  put  in  the  water,  while  the  surgeon  rapidly  rolls  the  fi 
on  to  the  trunk  of  the  patient,  allowing  the  bandage  to  take  prett 
much   its  own  course,  but  endeavouring  to  work  generally  inl 
fi^'ures  of  H,  the  upper  loop  encircling  the  chest  and  the  lower  om 
grasping  the  pelvis.     The  bandage  must  on  no  account  be  draw; 
ut>on,  but  merely  rolled  on.     When  tlie  tirst  is  finished  the  second! 
is  taken  out  of  the  water  and  a  third  one  put  in,  and  so  on.    Aa 
rule,  for  a  child  of  eight  years  of  age,  four  bandages  will  ; 
enough  to  make  a  jacket  three  lajers  thick  everywhere,  and  foo] 
layers  in  the  parts  that  most  require  strength.     For  an  adult,  uu 
will  generally  be  necessary. 

While  the  bandages  are  being  rolled  on,  an  assistant  should 
rub  in  additional  loose  plaster  with  the  hand,  moistening  it  a 
required ;  and  when  the  bandages  are  all  put  on,  the  whole  jaclu 
must  be  worked  over  with  moistened  plaster,  well  rubbed  in,  uutil^ 
the  surface  has  a  uniform  greasy  feeling.    The  prominences  of  the 
pelvic  crest,  the  spine,  etc.,  must  now  be  moulded  before  the 
plaster  sets. 

AU  this  must  be  done  very  quickly,  for  the  position  ia  « 
fatiguing  one.  In  most  cases  it  is  wise  to  have  one  awiataot 
whose  whole  care  must  be  to  watch  the  itttient,  and  to  look  a 
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the  suspension.  If  in  the  process  of  applying  the  jacket,  any 
symptoms  of  embarrassment,  either  to  the  breathing  or  circulation, 
api)ear,  the  patient  must  be  promptly  let  down,  and  the  bandages 
removed. 

When  the  application  is  finished,  some  patients,  if  there  be  no  Removal 
great  discomfort,  may  be  left  partly  suspended  for  some  ten'*^°^^* 
minutes  while  the  jacket  begins  to  set,  but  as  a  rule  it  is  advisable 
to  remove  them  from  tlie  apparatus  as  soon  as  possible,  and  lay 
them  flat  on  the  mattress,  placed  ready  on  the  floor,  near  a  fire. 
The  removal  must  be  made  with  great  care,  so  as  to  avoid  any 
cracking  of  the  case.  Hot  water  bottles,  or  hot  bricks,  laid  near 
the  case  will  hasten  its  drying,  especially  in  damp  weather. 

As  a  rule,  the  patient  had  better  remain  still  for  three  or  four 
liours  while  the  case  is  setting.  It  will  then  probably  require  a 
little  trimming  and  cutting  away  in  the  armpits,  etc.,  which  can 
conveniently  be  done  with  a  sharp  knife. 

The  safety-pin  in  the  perinicum,  and  the  stomach  pad,  can  be 
removed  as  soon  as  the  patient  is  laid  down. 

Figure  134  is  drawn  from  a  case  of  angular  curvature  of 
ordinary  severity,  in  which  a  plaster  case  had  been  applied. 


Fia.  134. — Plaster  of  Paris  Jacket  applied, 

M  0(1  Iji  cat  Ions  of  the  alnwe  method. 

(1)  It  is  sometimes  advisable  to  es|)eciaUy  strengthen  the  back,  Modifloatiooi 
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while  l>i<>. 
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or  one  side  of  the  case,  when  tbere  is  a  great  teadeDC^  to  jieM 
or  when  the  patient  is  unusually  heavy.  If  this  he  done  1 
increasing  the  amount  of  blindage,  the  cose  is  apt  to  be  made  too 
heavy,  and  a  very  good  way  is  to  work  into  the  plaster,  9tri[H 
of  tinned  iron  about  balf-an-incli  wide,  with  holes  roughly 
punched  in  them  to  make  the  plaster  hold  better.  These  are 
laid  along  the  jacket  as  it  ia  bein^j  made,  and  are  incorporated 
within  its  folda. 

('2)  One  great  drawback  of  this  jacket  treatment  is  the  impoesU  1 
bility  of  getting  at  the  akin  to  wash  it,  or  of  cleansiuj;  the  cinglel 
and,  among  the  poor,  tbere  ia  great   difiiculty  in  avoiding  t 
presence  of  venoin.     If  only  one  cinglet  be  used,  it  caonotbe^ 
changed  without  making  a  new  jacket. 

There  are  two  ways  iti  which  this  difiiculty  may  be  partially  J 
overcome.  The  firat,  recommended  by  Mr.  Eeetley,  consists  JaJ 
laying  two  clean  bandkerchiefs  or  napkins,  back  and  Iront,  betneeal 
the  cinglet  and  the  akin  (and  of  course  inside  the  pads)  before  tl 
jacket  is  applied.  When  these  have  to  be  changed,  this  is  easily-  • 
done  by  pinning  a  clean  napkin  to  the  lower  edge  of  the  soiled 
one,  which  should  project  a  little  below  the  plikster  jacket; 
then,  by  pulling  the  latter  out  at  ita  upper  end,  the  new  follow*^ 
the  old  one  and  lies  in  ita  place. 

Tlie  otiier  way  is  on  the  same  principle,  end  is  Mr.  OxIeT'sj 
device.  Two  cingleta,  instead  of  one,  are  worn  throughout  C 
treatment  (the  pads  being  fastened  to  the  outer  one  only),  Tliefl 
outer  one  adheres  to  the  plaster,  and  forms  part  of  the  case,  biitJ~ 
the  inner  one  can  be  removed  by  pulling  it  off,  over  the  head  audi 
shoulders,  having  tacked  a  clean  one  to  its  lower  edge  all  rouud.  J 
(3)  A  still  more  imporlatil  niodificatiou  is  due  to  Dr.  WallcertI 
of  Peterborough,*  by  mejins  of  which  the  swing  may  be  dispensed  I 
with,  and  a  plaster  jacket  be  put  on  while  the  patient  lies  fiat,  or,  1 
better  still,  extended  on  an  inclined  plane,  with  the  hands  raised  ■ 
backwards  above  the  bead,  and  grasping  a  bar. 

To  carry  out  this  plan  it  is  nccesitary  to  retard  the  setting  of 
the  plaster.  This  is  effected  by  soaking  the  muslin  bandages, 
into  the  interstices  of  which  the  plaster  has  beeu  rubbed  in  the 


*  Sea  "Britiih  Medic&l  Jaunud," 
Lcctun  by  Mr.  FnrnMax  Jordan,  "  Li 


I.,  lS79,p,  309.    Alio  a  CUa]atf 
"  VoL  I.,  1880,  p.  MS. 
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ordinary  way,  in  a  mixture  of  mucilage  and  water  (about  1  oz. 
to  a  pint  of  water).  When  the  roller  bandages  have  been 
thoroughly  moistened,  they  are  cut  into  lengths  sufficient  to  go 
round  the  body  of  the  patient,  and  to  overlap  some  inches  in 
front.  The  several  lengths  are  then  arranged  on  the  inclined 
plane  so  as  to  form  a  series  of  overlapping  slips,  in  sufficient 
number  to  secure  a  three  or  fourfold  thickness  everywhere. 

The  cinglet  having  been  put  on,  and  the  pads  adjusted,  the 
patient  is  placed  in  the  extended  position,  over  the  slips  of 
bandage,  which  are  then  taken  up,  one  by  one,  and  their 
ends  crossed  over  the  front  of  the  chest  and  abdomen,  like 
one  loop  and  a  bit  of  a  figure  of  8.  If  they  have  been  pro- 
perly placed,  it  will  be  found  that  in  this  manner  a  well-fitting 
jacket,  of  a  somewhat  hour-glass  shape,  will  be  made,  expanding 
above  for  the  upper  part  of  the  thorax,  and  below  to  take  a  hold 
of  the  pelvis. 

The  patient  should  be  allowed  to  lie  still  until  the  case  sets, 
which  it  will  do  in  three  or  four  hours.* 

The  time  occupied  in  the  actual  application  of  this  jacket  will 
generally  be  a  gooil  deal  less  than  in  the  case  of  the  ordinary 
one,  but  even  if  this  were  not  so,  the  saving  of  fatigue,  and  the 
other  advantages  incident  on  the  doing  away  of  the  necessity 
for  suspension,  are  sufficient  to  make  this  plan  a  very  valuable 
one  in  many  cases. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  would  be  quite  easy  to  make  the  jacket 
by  means  of  sliort  overlapping  strips  instead  of  the  long  roller 
bandage,  while  the  patient  was  suspended  in  the  tripod,  if  it  were 
so  desired,  but  this  does  not  seem  to  have  come  into  practice. 

(4)  Mr.  Davy  has  adopted  for  some  time  past,  and  has  fully  Mr.  Datj  m 
described  a  plan  of  "  hammock  extension,"  face  downwards,  for  P^' 
the  purpose  of  putting  on  a  plaster  jacket,  for  a  description  of 
which  the  reader  is  referred  to  his  paper.f 

Suggestions  have  often  been  made  of  slitting  up  the  jacket  in 

*  Mr.  Furneaux  Jordan  (I^oc.  cit.)  usess  instead  of  a  number  of  ttripe 
three  or  four  wide  "compound**  one*,  each  of  six  or  eight  thickneatet  of. 
muslin  and  plaster,  or  of  three  or  four  layers  of  honeycomb  towelling  and  ' 
plaster.     In  either  case  the  number  of  layers  seems  exceasire,  if  there  be  a 
proper  amount  of  plaster  incorporated. 

t  •^  British  Medical  Journal,^'  Vol.  I.,  1880,  p.  959. 
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front,  and  sometimes  of  making  a  hinge  behind,  so  tliat  it  i 
be  removable,  but  in  practice  tbia  has  not  been  found  I 
successful. 

Wlien  the  prominence  of  the  angular  curvature  is  the  si 
an  ulcer,  it  is  not  generally  wise  to  put  on  a  jacket  at  all,  but  ij 
is  sometimes  advisable  to  cut  trap-doors  for  this  condition, 
opposite  the  opening  of  discharging  sinuses  or  abscesses. 

Poroplastic  jackets. 

The  moulding  of  rtsinous  felt  into  a  spinal  jacket  does  i 
differ  in  its  main  principles  from  the  moulding  of  that  mat* 
for  other  splints,  but  the  large  amount  of  felt  employed,  I 
with  the  great  rapidity  with  which  it  sets,  make  a  certain  amount " 
of  practice  necessary  in  order  to  be  able  to  fit  a  case  of  spin&l 
curvature  properly. 

A  well-fitted  poroplastic  jacket  is  often  an  admirable  method 
of  treatment.  It  is  not  much  more  than  half  the  weight  of  ft 
plaster  one,  is  iiorous,  so  that  the  action  of  the  skin  is  but  little 
interfered  with,  and  it  can  be  removed  altogether,  or  widely 
loosened,  at  frequent  intervals,  for  tlie  pur]>oses  of  cleanliness, 
although  it  will  not  long  stand  being  taken  off  every  utght,  as  is 
sometimes  advised. 

These  jacketa  are  sold  roughly  blocked  out  (Fig.  135)  in  i 


FlO.  135. — Poroplastic  Felt  Jacket. 
sufficient  number  of  sizes,  and  of  three  qnalities,  of  which  tbe 
two  more  ex))enaive  are ubuuteiiually good,  though  tbe  dearer on^J 
is  rather  the  lighter  of  the  two.     The  third  and  coarsest  qualit^J 
is  nut  here  recommended. 
The  jackets  are  fitted  with  the  necessary  straps  and  bnckl 
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atid  eyelet  holes,  and  lateljr  an  additional  improvement  lias  been 
to  leave  unstifl'ened  tbe  felt  corresponding  to  the  front  iliac 
spines,  and  (in  woiuenj  to  the  breasts,  as  shown  in  the  ligiire. 
Uther  parts  may  also  be  left  iiDstitl'eiied  as  retjuired,  as  over 
tender  prominent  ribs,  or  spinous  processes. 

A  jacket  of  about  the  ri^ht  bub  having  been  chosen,  it  must 
be  accurately  fitted  to  the  body  of  the  patient,  while  the  i)osition 
of  extension  is  maintained. 

One  way  of  doing  this  is  to  take  a  plaster  cost  of  the  trunk,  ^ 
and  block  the  jacket  upon  that  instead  of  upon  tlie  body.  This  ^ 
ta  a  plan  very  generally  followed  by  instrument  makers,  and  has 
this  advantage,  that  any  number  of  jackets  can  be  moulded  in 
the  future  without  further  trouble  to  the  patient.  But  the  first 
cast  is  difiicuit  to  make,  except  by  a  professional  modeller,  and, 
generally  speaking,  llie  position  of  extension  is  not  uell  main- 
tained.* A  cost,  however,  would  be  absolutely  necessary  if  leather 
were  used  instead  of  felt. 

But  the  general  practice  is  either  to  suspend  the  iiatient  from  b 
thetri|)od,  or  to  [irocure  the  extension,  and  tlieinspiratory  position, 
by  means  of  an  inclined  plane.    Aa  we  have  said  before,  we  cou- 
fider  that  the  latter  is,  in  ordinary  cases,  much  to  be  preferred. 

In  either  case,  the  fitting  of  the  cinglet  and  ]uids  is  just  tlte  h 
same  as  if  a  plaster  jacket  were  about  to  be  made,  and  if  the  tripod  '" 
be  useil.  the  head  and  shoulders  are  adjusted  exactly  as  lias  been 
before  described.  If  the  plan  of  the  inclined  piano  be  chosen,  the 
patient  lies  down  on  it,  and,  raising  the  anus  above  the  head, 
catches  hold  of  some  bar  or  support.  The  best  incline«I  plane  is 
the  simplest,  namely,  a  board  about  two  feet  wide,  and  with  an 
inclination  of  about  two  feet  in  six.  There  must  be  no  foot- 
piece,  nor  any  pillow  for  tbe  head. 

The  same  method  of  softening  the  jacket  can  be  employed  in  ^ 
either  case,  litis  can  be  done  very  well  in  a  good-sized  oven  at  the  '* 
ordinary  cooking  beat,  in  which  the  jacket  should  be  susiwnded 


*  Tb*  uithiir  hu  recently  niaile  >  cut  u(  tbe  iwide  ut  ao  old  j*ckeC  wrve 
■a  Um  Unilitl  na  wbkb  a  new  ona  ooulil  be  blookaJ,  and  fouud  tlutt  it  UuwereJ 
tb*  paipow  Tei7  well  -,  Ul  that  wu  rcqalrad  wu  to  pour  pU>l«r  of  the  comin- 
U3Htf  of  cream  into  tbe  jauket  ■landing  on  a  board,  aa  into  a  Inicket,  llie  rtrap* 
bilBg  boeUed  to  cIvm  it  jti  tront.  If  a  layer  of  paper  be  paited  inilde  then 
wOl  b«  M  adh«rcnee  of  th«  cut  to  tbe  felt  mould. 
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'o  from  some  support,  audi  as  a  surgical  cradle ;  it  moBt  hang  free, 
and  must  not  touch  the  sides  anyn-here  or  it  will  bum  ;  it  must 
also  be  well  moisteued  aad  a.  pun  of  vrater  should  be  placed  oa  thm 
floor  of  the  oven. 

But  upon  this  plan  it  will  be  necessary  to  bring  the  patient 
the  oven,  i.e.,  m  most  cases,  into  the  kitchen,  &nd  it  ia  geoeralt] 
more  couvenient  to  brin^'  the  oven  to  the  patient.     This  uuy 
done  by  using  a  specially  contrived  steam  chamber,  sold  or 
out  by  instrument  makers,  and  which  consists  of  an  iron  cylinder 
with  a  double  bottom,  into  which  ftu  oil  stove-lamp,  a  spirit-lamp, 
or  a  gas-jet,  Is  put.    A  pan  of  water  stands  within  the  cylinder, 
vhich  has  a  tight-fitting  lid. 

The  lamp  quickly  generates  the  steam,  and  there  should  be  heat 
enough  to  thoroHglily  soften  the  jacket,  in  three  or  four  minutes. 
It  is  then  ready  for  application  and  must  be  at  once  and  as  qui 
"^  as  possible  put  on.     According  to  the  description  of  Mr.  SwaioJ 
the  patient  being  suspended  from  the  tripod,  an  assistant,  (who 
advised  to  have  gloves  on)  igutckly  draws  Urst,  the  waist-si 
and  buckle  together,  then  the  pelvic  ones,  and  lastly  those  abont 
the  breash,  the   responsible  surgeon   the  while  moulding  and 
kneading  the  felt  to  the  prominences  of  spine  and  other  parta 

This  is  a  goud  plan  to  fallow,  but  a  better,  ia,  to  have  ready 
cut,  six  or  eight  lengths  of  brood,  stout  bandage  stufT,  then, 
whether  the  patient  be  suspended  or  he  lying  on  the  inclined  pli 
the  jacket  can  he  (piickly  slipped  on  and  the  sides  brought  round. 
into  [tosition,  care  being  taken  that  the  softened  parts  of  the  fett' 
correspond  to  the  hips  and  breasts,  and  that  the  buckles  com« 
opposite  the  straps.  The  leni^ths  of  bandage  are  then  quickly 
passed  round  and  knotted  in  front  by  the  assistant,  while  tlie 
surgeon  brings  the  sides  accurately  forward,  and  moulds  them  w 
he  docs  so.  The  waist  bandage  is  tied  hrst,  then  those  Ibr 
the  hips ;  the  breast  ones  next,  and  then  ititermediiLte  oiieti 
may  be  reqnired.  In  this  way  all  fumbling  witli  hot  buckles  aud 
Straps  is  avoided,  the  jacket  is  easily  put  on  before  it  can  set,  and 
a  closer,  more  accurate  tit  is  attained. 

The  jacket  sets  too  firmly  in  a  minute  or  tiro,  for  any  farther 
moulding  to  be  done,  but  it  is  not  really  strong  for  about  half  «o 
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hour,  so  the  patient  most  lie  still  for  tliat  time,  if  on  the  plane,  ur 
may  remain  aemi-snspeaded,  if  this  can  be  borne,  or,  as  in  tlie 
case  of  the  plaster,  may  be  carefully  releawd  from  tiie  tripod  ami 
laid  flftt  on  a  mattrass,  this  time  not  close  to  a  fire. 

WheQ  the  felt  has  set,  the  baii<U^efl  may  be  cast  off,  aud  tlie 
straps  und  buckles  closed.  These  nill  very  likely  reiiuire  some 
adjustment,  and  for  this  reason  it  is  ofteu  wiser  to  mould  tbe 
jacket  fmf'ore  the  straps  and  buckles  are  sewu  on.  The  jacket 
itself  will  almoat  certaiuly  have  to  be  cut  away  somewhere,  or 
slightly  altered,  and  this  may  be  done  in  one  of  two  ways,  as  "^"^ 
may  seem  best ;  namely,  witli  a  hot  iron,  wliich  will  resoften  parts 
that  do  not  quite  fit,  or  by  dissolving  out  tbe  resin,  which  stiffens 
the  felt,  with  spirits  of  wine,  aufficiently  to  make  it  much  more 
pliable.  This  ia  ofteu  a  very  good  plan  for  such  partd  as  the 
arm-pit^ 

If  the  jacket  be  a  failure,  or  if,  as  ought  to  happen  iu  the  pro-  iCe-»p[>tii:; 
greas  of  a  case,  it  aeeius  as  if  a  furtiier  imp^jvemcnt  were  possible,  "     " '' 
the  case  must  he  slipped  off  and  resofteued  in  the  steam  chamber, 
iiule»  of  course  it  be  cracked  or  be  worn  nut. 

Iu  Fig.  136  is  showu  &  felt  jacket,  moulded  to  an  adult  case  ol 
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bad  lateral  curvature.     In  tliis  case  a  similar  jacket  liail  1 
worn  for  several  years. 

Methods  of  support  in  Cervical  caries — Jury  maatB. 

When  the  seat  of  the  spinal  disease  ia  in  the  cervical  region,  it 
isobviou-{  that  no  jacket  can,  of  itself,  fix  tbevert«bne.     In  acute 
cases  it  is  generally  necessary  to  make  the  patient  lie  absolnteljr  ' 
flat,  with  tlie  bead  fixed  with  pillows  or  saud  bags. 

But  there  are  many  stages  in  the  disease,  in  which  it  ia  bodlj 
safe  and  advisable  to  allow  the  patient  to  get  about,  proridf 
that  in  some  way  or  another  the  weight  of  the  head  and  nec 
can  be  taken  off  the  diseased  vertebnc  and  thrown   eleewhenvl 
This  may  be  done  by  various  patterns  of  steel   iustrumeatin 
these  we  cannot  here  discuss,  but  the  simple  plan  known  as  t' 
"jury  mast"*  system,   ia  very  generally  efficient,  and  can  1 
carried  out  by  any  surgeon  or  dresser. 

Its  main  features  can  be  seen  in  the  accompanying  figure. 
{Fig.  137.)   It  coiisiabt  of  a  light  plaster  jacket,  from  which  qirings 


FlO.  137.— yury  Mast. 


'  Uadc  dtrieatur  f  "  Jory  mast,  >  dor^ '  mut,  mSt  de  dnr^  m 
on];  for  a  (iretent  occMion."  If  Jolinaon  bad  beoo  right,  tlie  Wrm  would  havg 
been  ■  tuippy  one  enough,  altboogh  a  Lull  ;  but  Bccordtnj;  to  Skeal,  lb« 
d  ia  of  Scandinavun  origin,  ftiid  meana,  to  driie  or  pro[iel 
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the  mast  itself,  which  is  a  light  bar,  with  a  joint  for  the  adjust-  Shape  o!  the 
meut  of  its  length,  arching  overhead,  and  having  a  cross-yard  """^ 
about   5  inches  long,  from  which  hang  straps  to  support  the 
head  from  the  chin  and  occiput. 

The  mast  is  forked  below,  so  as  not  to  press  upon  the  vertebral 
spines,  and  has  attached  to  it  thin  strips  of  tinned  iron,  with 
pierced  rough  holes,  these  go  round  the  body  and  are  worked  into 
the  plaster  jacket,  and  are  therefore  not  seen  in  the  figure. 

In  fitting  the  mast,  the  iron  bar  should  first  be  bent  with 
wrenches  to  the  right  shape,  and  then  tempered.  The  exact 
height  may  be  afterwards  adjusted. 

The  jacket  may  be  put  on  with,  or  without,  suspension,  as  may  !*•  •ppUcm- 
seem  best,  but  if  the  tripod  be  used,  the  greatest  possible  care 
must  be  taken  not  to  put  too  much  strain  on  the  yertebr»  of 
the  neck.  The  plaster  jacket  must  be  as  light  as  will  fix  the  mast, 
which,  with  the  cross  strips,  is  imbedded  in  its  substance,  having 
layers  of  plaster  both  above  and  beneath  the  iron. 

As  soon  as  the  jacket  is  set,  the  straps  may  be  adjusted,  and 
the  length  so  fixed  that  the  bar  is  just  clear  of  the  head,  when  the 
latter  is  supported  to  the  extent  which  gives  greatest  relief. 
This  height  will  have  to  be  altered  from  time  to  time. 

Although  this  apparatus  would  be  almost  insupportable  to 
people  in  health,  it  can  be  worn  with  comfort  in  cases  of  cervical 
caries,  where  the  relief  it  affords  is  often  very  great.  The  curve 
of  the  mast  in  the  illustration  is  hardly  bent  enough  to  the  shape 
of  the  head  and  neck.* 

*  Mr.  IMmeaux  Jordan  (loc  dt)  has  recommended  a  form  of  jury  mast, 
which  fixes  the  whole  spinal  column,  absolotely  preyenting  rotation,  and  which, 
therefore,  should  be  more  suitable  than  the  ordinary  plan,  for  caries  of  the  two 
first  cervical  vertebrae.  The  apparatus,  essentiaUy,  consists  of  a  plaster  of 
Paris  figure  of  S  ;  the  upper  loop  embraces  the  forehead  and  sides  of  the  head, 
the  decussation  is  at  the  seat  of  the  disease  at  the  back  of  the  neck,  and  the 
lower  loop  encircles  the  root  of  the  neck  ;  the  ends  of  the  bandage  which  has 
formed  the  8,  are  then  attached  over  the  front  of  the  chest  to  a  light  plaster  jacket 
While  adjusting  this  support,  Mr.  Jordan  uses  a  form  of  **  puUey  extension  "  for 
the  bead,  and  the  bandage  he  employs  is  a  multiple  one,  of  several  strips  of 
muslin  ;  for  further  details  of  thii  method  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  original 
paper  in  the  **  Lancet." 
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Of  Gesd  Valgum,  Talipes  of  thb  Foot,  etc. 

Of  Genu  Valgum  or  Knock  Knee. 

Genu  Tklgiim       Putting  aside  those  cases  in  nliich  some  operation  about  the 

or     oc     nee  fgmy,,^  ^j  about  tlie  knee  joint  seems  to  be  advisable,  much  may 

be  done  by  a  patient  use  of  tlie  simplest  forms  of  spliuts  ;  in  very 

young  children  especially,  quite  as  much,  and  probably  moie, 

than  can  be  effected  by  the  most  expensive  fuima  of  instruments. 

Twrtneoiby       For  most  cases,  two  oufa-idc  splints  of  a  simple  pattern,  as  those 

^  which  are  shown  in  the  figures  (Figs.  138,  139)  will  be  foand 


fcz^ 


21       il 

Fia.  138  Fio.  139 

Fioa.  138,  ISS.—Sip/iHts  for  Genu  Valgum  (after  A'oWn  Smith). 
ipiitfl  efficient.  These  may  be  fastened  on  by  webbing  straps,  or 
by  broad  strips  of  strapping.  In  either  cose  one  strap,  or  strip 
of  plaistet,  must  always  go  over  the  knee.  Long,  thick  stockings 
lihould  be  worn  beneath  the  splints,  or  a  flannel  bandage  may  be 
iipplied  instead  ;  a  calico  bandage  may  be  put  on  over  all  if  tlie 
webbing  or  strapping  fails  to  fix  tlie  splint  firmly  enough. 
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In  bad  cases,  or  ones  which  are  quickly  getting  worse,  it  is  best 
to  wear  the  splints  continuously,  only  taking  them  off  night  and 
morning  for  readjustment. 

But  in  slight  cases,  or  in  those  which  are  on  the  road  to  re- 
covery, free  movement  in  bed  may  be  allowed,  and  the  splints 
put  on  first  thing  every  morning. 

Anotlier  plan,  is  to  put  up  the  legs  in  light  plaster  of  Paris  By  plaster  of 
Ciises,  stiffened  if  necessary  by  a  wooden  splint  on  the  outside.  *"*" 
While  the  plaster  bandages  are  being  put  on,  tlie  knock-knee 
must  be  forcibly  straightened  as  much  as  it  will  bear.  The  new 
position  of  the  limb  will  be  retained  by  the  splint,  and  when  this 
has  been  worn  a  short  time,  (say  three  weeks),  it  may  be  taken 
off,  and  a  further  forcible  straightening  effected  and  retained  iu 
the  same  manner. 

Valgus  of  the  knee  is  often  associated  with  that  of  the  foot. 
Which  may  be  the  cause,  and  which  tlie  effect,  is  a  much  dis- 
puted point ;  but  in  any  case  both  conditions  must  be  attended  to. 

Bandy  (or  bowed)  legs,  curvature  of  the  tibia,  etc. — Simple  Bandy  legi. 
bandy  leg,  or  general  outward  curvature  of  the  tibisD,  inasmuch 
as  it  is  nearly  tlie  reverse  of  knock-knee,  may  be  well  treated  on 
just  the  same  lines,  the  splints  being  put  on  the  inside  instead  of 
the  outside  of  the  legs.  This  condition  yields  to  treatment  more 
readily  than  valgus  of  the  knee. 

The  curved  tibioe  which  occur  as  a  consequence  of  rickets,  are  R^'cketty 
now  far  more  frequently  treated  by  section  of  the  bones  with  a  ^Si^*'*" 
saw  or  a  chisel,  than  formerly  was  the  case.  It  seems  to  be 
established,  that  if  it  be  properly  performed,  the  operation  is 
practically  free  from  danger  ;  and  although  the  ultimate  results 
upon  the  growth  and  nutrition  of  the  bones  can  hardly  be  deter- 
mined absolutely  at  this  time,  all  the  evidence  points  to  there 
being  no  important  disturbance  of  these  processes. 

But  the  number  of  ricketty  legs  which  can  be  improved  or  cure^J  Treatment  by 
by  proper  splinting,  will  always  be  very  large  as  compared  with  "^ 
those  in  which  osteotomy  is  at  all  called  for,  and  common  light 
wooden  splints  are  infinitely  preferable  to  "  irons  *'  of  any  kind. 

The  length  and  method  of  attachment  of  these  splints  will 
depend  a  good  deal  upon  the  stage  of  the  disease,  and  upon  the 
age  of  the  patient.  In  the  acute  stage  of  the  rickets,  and 
especially  if  the  children  are  quite  young  and  are  only  just 
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beginning  to  "  feel  their  feet,"  it  is  best  to  keep  them  J 
bearing  auy  of  their  weight,  often  increased  by  a  tumid  I 
and  a  heavy  head,  upon  the  yielding  leg  and  thigh  bonea. 
this  cage  the  splints  had  better  be  worn   day  and  ni^ht,  alw 
being  adjusted  moruins  and  eyeuing,     They  miist  be  well  pmldi 
and  should  extend  tliree  or  four  incliea  below  the  foot,  1 
attached  by  bandages  or  webbing  atrapa,  and  generally  to  the  ijisii 
of  tlje  limb.     If  this  length  does  not  succeed  in  keeping  llie  chi 
off  its  feet,  they  may  be  made  of  different  lengtlis,  and  if  t 
faib,  the  legs  must  be  tied  together,  or  some  such  plan  ts  was 
described  in  the  chapter  on  hip  diaeaae,  muat  be  adopted.     (See 
Fig.  124).    A  stocking,  or  lianuel  bandage  must  always  be  worn 
beneath  the  splint. 

But  if  the  rachitis  be  not  acute  nor  the  curvature  very  great,  it 
is  generally  wise  to  allow  the  child  to  run  about,  the  spli] 
extending  to   the   bottom  of  the  foot  only,  as  in  the  f 
(Figs.  140,  Ul> 


Figs.  140,  141. — bimple  Splint /or  Bandif-leg,  attackid,  [f^i^i 
Noble  Smith). 

As  a  rule,  webbing  straps  and  buckles  are  here  better  than 
strapping  or  bandaging.  A  broad  strap  should  always  go  touad 
the  place  of  greatest  curvature. 

As  a  rule  these  splints  are  best  put  on  the  inside  of  the  leg, 
but  there  are  frequent  exceptions,  and  it  is  often  advisable  to 
change  about  from  one  aide  \a  the  other,  to  avoid  sores  over  tha 
malleoli,  etc. 
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As  the  improvement  continues,  and  the  bones  consolidate,  the 
splints  may  be  left  ofif  at  night,  and  finally,  abandoned  altogether. 

Here,  as  in  the  case  of  knock-knee,  plaster  of  Paris  can  be  'i'«^*ta»«nt  by 
very  usefully  employed.     The  best  way  is  to  attach  a  wooden  paru. 
splint  so  as  to  keep  up  a  constant  straightening  force  when  it  is 
fixed  by  the  plaster.    The  case  should  be  as  light  as  possible,  so 
as  not  to  interfere  with  the  nourishment  of  the  limb.* 

Of  Club  Foot,  Club  foot 

The  different  kinds  of  club  foot  are  very  numerous,  and  the 
cases  of  each  variety  of  the  deformity,  differ  very  much  among 
themselves  in  the  extent  to  which  they  are  amenable  to  treat- 
ment, and  as  to  whether  one  plan  of  treatment  or  another  is  the 
more  suitable. 

Without  entering  into  the  pathology  of  the  condition,  the  CUasiacatioii 
following  forms  of  club  foot  may  be  taken  to  be  those  which  the  J^^^ 
house  surgeon  and  surgical  dresser  may  expect  to  have  to  do  with. 

I. — Slight  forms  of  Weak  Ankle  and  Flat  Foot. 


Varus, 
11.  Varus  +  equinus  or 
cavus  (generally  +  both)  and 
equinus  only,  with  little  dis- 
placement of  bones  and  not 
requiring  tenotomy. 

III.  Varus  +  equinus  + 
cavus,  requiring  tenotomy,  divi- 
sion of  fascise,  etc.  (bones  not 
permanently  displaced  or  de- 
formed.) 

IV.  Equinus  only,  requiring 
tenotomy. 

V.  Varus  +  equinus  + 
cavus,  with  marked  bony  distor- 
tion, not  curable  by  tenotomy, 
splinting,  etc.  (treatment  belongs 
to  major  surgery.) 


Valgus. 
VI.    More  severe  forms  of 
valgus  and  calcaneo-valgus,  not 
paralytic. 


VII.    Valgus 
paralytic. 


-i-  calcaneus. 


VIII.  Calcaneus  only,  para- 
lytic, or  due  to  non-union  of  the 
tendo  Achillis  after  division. 


*  As  »  preventiTe  meMiire  Agmintt  bowed  legi,  and  other  infantfle  defonni- 
tie%  the  usefolneM  of  the  old-f—hioned  "  go-cmrt "  ihoold  not  be  fofgotten. 
The  modem  permmboUtor  la  in  many  reqwoli  a  diange  for  the  wone. 
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I.  Slighi  forms  of  what  is  generally  called  "  weak  ankia  "  are 
very  common  in  children  ;  aometimea  the  foot  turns  inwanls  as  a 
persistent  coiiditioti  resembling  the  Blight  varus  with  which  all 
infants  are  born  ;  but  more  commonly,  the  tendency  is  to  a  ^igfat 
valgus,  with  a  flattening  of  the  arch  of  the  foot,  and  a  little  slii 
forwards  of  the  astragalus  over  the  ridge  of  the  sustentacul 
tali. 

Ill  either  of  these  conditions  the  aim  should  be  to  brace  np 
ligaments  and  muscles  aa  much  as  possible,  and  to  this  end 
shampooing,  bathing  with  salt  and  water,  galvanism  perhaps, 
and  other  measures  to  improve  the  nutrttioo  of  the  parts,  are  all 
good,  while  anything  in  the  shape  of  irons,  which  cripple  the  limb 
under  the  pretence  of  keeping  it  straight,  are  bad. 

The  legs  should  be  kept  warm,  and  light  shoes,  not  boots,  be 
worn.* 

Two  expedients  are  often  of  great  use ;  the  first  consists  in  hnviog 
the  heels  of  the  shoes  cut  obliquely,  so  as  to  slope,  in  the  case 
the  valgus  foot,  backwards  and  outwards  across  the  sole 
varus  form,  in  the  reverse  direction,  an  angle  of  about  45  de^' 
being  a  good  general  direction. 

The  second  expedient  is  only  used  for  valgus,  and  coQsiste  in 
fixing  a  pad  under  the  sole  of  the  foot,  in  the  shoe,  bo  as  to 
support  the  plantar  arch.     One  pattern  of  such  a  pad  b  ahi 
in  Pig.  142. 


i 


'ing 

agHi^l 


CVTRICHT  iC  LONDON 

Fia.  142.— Fa^M  Pad. 

II.     Not  quite  so  common  as  this  condition,  but  still 
frequently  mat  with,  are  those  varus  club  feet,  which  aw 

•  We  believe  that  the  bert  kind  of  ahoe  in  these  oiMi  I<  that 
M  the  "  FleKnn,"  tbe  epeciftl  fealors  of  which  ootuiite  ia  the  worl 
the  lole  of  »  metal  ipriDg. 
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sivrays  &Mociated  with  a  coatrAction  of  ths  plantar  fascia,  and 
with  aoine  degree  of  equinus,  but  io  wliicti  tbe  whole  deformity 
is  slight,  and  yields  to  treatment  without  tbe  division  of  any 
atructores. 

The  beginmiig  and  the  end  of  the  euccesaful  treatment  of  these 
caeea  is  palience,  and,  again,  ]>atience,  lu  the  keeping  of  whatever 
coutrivaiice  may  bo  selected,  properly  adjusted  to  the  foot  and 
legs  ;  aud  the  same  may  be  said  of  unconfirmed  cases  of  simple 
eqaittiu. 

It  will  not,  however,  be  necessary  to  distinguiah  or  describe  p 
the  various  plana  for  the  remedy  of  this  grade,  separately  from  ^ 
those  for  the  third  one,  where  the  teudous  call  for  diviaion,  for  prac-  •< 
Ucally  tlie  whole  trcatmeut  of  the  former,  is  identical  with  the  "; 
after  treatment  of  the  latter  degree  of  club  foot,  which  is  now  to 
be  considered. 

III.  Talipes  varus  and  et/tilno-varas,  both  of  which  coiiditiooa 
are  generally  associated  with  plautar  contractiou,  may  be  from 
tlie  first,  aud,  if  neglected,  will  in  all  cases  become,  complicated 
with  such  an  amount  of  contractiou  of  the  teudo  Acliilhs  and  of 
the  tendons  of  the  anterior  and  posterior  tibial  muscles,  etc.,  that 
division  of  some  of  these  structures  will  be  necessary  before  the 
deformity  can  be  remedied.  It  is,  however,  ofteu  desirable  to 
carry  out  a  preliminary  course  of  splinting,  etc. 

In  the  chapter  on  Minor  Oiierationa  we  shall  refer  to  tenotomy, 
although  only  very  briefly,  Aa  a  rule  these  operatious  present 
little  difficulty,  yet  some  cases  are  troubl&some,  and  all  require 
practice  to  do  neatly.  Fortunately,  this  is  one  of  the  few  opera- 
tions which  can  be  done  on  the  dead  body,  owing  to  rigor  mortis, 
with  a  rathft  close  imitation  of  the  conditions  during  life,  so  that 
every  student  should  have  abundant  opportunities  of  acquiring 
the  necessar}-  skill. 

The  mistake  is  too  commonly  made  of  supposing  that  the 
tenotomy  once  jterformed,  the  club  foot  is  cured ;  on  tlie  contrary, 
tbe  division  of  tbe  tenduiis  shuuhl  be  regarded  as  a  necessary 
preliminary  to  the  real  curative  treatment  of  the  deformity. 
y  2 
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We  will  suppose  then  that  the  tenotomies  have  been  per- 
formed, or  that  none  have  been  required,  and  that  in  the  former 
case  the  foot  has  been  allowed  to  remain  undisturbed  for  three 
or  four  days.* 

One  of  the  following  lines  of  treament  should  be  chosen* 

(1.)  Persistent  splinting  with  stiff,  straight  splints. 

(2.)  Persistent  splinting  with  a  stout,  but  flexible  metal  splint. 

(3.)  With  some  form  of  Scarpa's  or  Adam's  shoe. 

(4.)  With  a  plaster  case. 

(5.)  By  a  combination  of  flexible  metal  with  plaster. 
The  choice  of      Any  of  these  plans,  in  proper  hands,  will  succeed,  if  the  case 
^  be  favourable ;  on  the  whole,  we  believe  No.  5  to  be  the  most, 

and  No.  3  (the  shoe)  the  least,  satisfactory,  but  it  would  be  quite 
improper  to  dogmatise. 

rtraLht  H  lint.  ^'  ^^  ^  ^^^  Straight  splint,  A  well  padded  wooden  one  is 
the  best  to  use,  not  broader  than  the  leg,  and  long  enough  to 
reach  from  the  knee  to  below  the  foot.  The  limb  should  be 
attached  to  it  in  some  such  way  as  is  shown  in  the  figure  (Fig. 
143),  either  by  bandages,  or  strapping,  or  by  webbing  straps,  or 


Fig.  143. — Straight  Splint  applied  to  case  of  Talipes  Varus 

(after  Noble  Smith). 

by  a  combination  of  these.     For  very  young  children,  strapping 
applied  over  a  flannel  bandage  is  best. 
The  splints  should  be  taken  off  and  readjusted  at  least  once 


*  Although  Bome  surgeons  advise  the  immediate  fixing  of  the  foot  in  good 
position  after  tenotomy  by  plaster  of  Paris,  and  although,  no  doubt,  good 
results  may  follow  this  praotioe*  still  it  is  attended  by  a  certain  risk  of  non- 
union of  the  tendon. 
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every  twenty-four  hours,  and  when  they  are  off,  the  opportunity 
may  be  used  for  shampooing,  galvanism,  etc.  This  direction 
must  be  taken  to  apply  to  all  other  removable  apparatus  to  be 
presently  mentioned. 

2.  By  a  flexible  metal  splint,    A  cure  of  the  club  foot  can  By  a  flozlbla 
be  effected  by  means  of  a  stiff  splint,  but  a  more  comfortable  ^^^  "P^** 
plan  in  most  cases,  is  to  use  straight  metal  splints,  flexible  enough 
to  be  easily  moulded,  and  sufficiently  stiff  to  retain  the  shape  to 
which  they  may  be  bent.     By  their  use  the  deformity  may  be 
gradually  corrected,  as  shown  in  the  figures.    (Figs.  144, 145, 146). 


Figs.   144,  145,   U^.—  Ose  qf  Flexible  Metal  SplinU 

(afier  Noble  Smith), 

The  splints  should  be  put  on  over  flannel  bandages,  and  strap- 
ping or  webbing,  etc.,  used  as  before. 

These  also  have  to  be  taken  off  at  intervals  as  was  directed  for 
the  stiff  splints. 

3.  A  shoe,  Scarpa's,  or  some  modification  of  it,  is  still  largely  By  »  Scaipa't 
employed,  (though  not  quite  so  generally  as  heretofore),  more  ee-  '^^^ 
peoially  in  the  later  stages  of  the  treatment    In  Figs.  147,  148 


Fic.8.  147,  148. — Adams'  modification  of  Scarpa's  Shoe. 

a  good  form  of  shoe  and  the  mode  of  its  application  is  shewn, 
and  no  further  description  is  called  for.    In  all  the  varieties  oi 
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this  ingtruraeat,  expense  is  a  great  dranback,  aad  it  ia  absolately 
eseential  to  have  the  ahoe  of  the  right  size. 

The  principle  of  the  shoe  treatoaeut,  is  to  adjust  the  angles  of 
the  iDstruiDent  to  those  of  the  deformity,  and  then,  after  fasteniDg 
the  foot  and  leg  firmly  into  it  by  straps,  to  gradually  bring  the 
parts  into  position  by  turning  day  by  day,  but  very  slightly,  the 
rack  and  pinion  hinges,  or  otiier  contrivances  for  altering  the 
direction  of  the  sole,  (varus)  and  the  angle  of  the  foot  (equinua). 
These  shoes  will  have  to  ba  readjusted  very  frequently,  and  tie 
fiannel  bandage,  which  should  always  be  put  on  the  iimb  under  the 
shoe,  taken  off,  eo  that  the  slightest  commencement  of  a  sore  may 
be  observed  ;  these  are  very  apt  to  form,  especially  over  the  heel. 

The  greatest  practical  difficulty  in  this  method,  ia  the  keef^- 
ing  the  heel  down  into  its  place  in  the  shoe.  Unless  this  be  done, 
every  turn  of  the  rack  and  pinion  will  only  lift  it  a  little  more, 
and  no  good  will  be  effected.  This  is  a  very  common  oversight, 
and  is  of  itself  a  sufficient  reason  for  frequent  readjustment. 

It  will  be  gathered  from  the  above  that  the  treatment  by 
Scarpa's  shoes  is  a  troublesome  one,  and  though  success  will  often 
repay  the  dnily  care  required,  it  will  never  be  a  favoured  method 
nith  hospital  dressers. 
ir  4.  A  plan  of  treatment  which  is  now  coming  into  very  geoerml 
use,  ia  to  put  up  the  foot  and  ankle  in  a  plaster  of  Paris  caae. 
while  the  foot  is  held  in  as  good  position  as  possible.  If  te&otoiqj 
has  been  performed,  the  case  should  not  be  put  on  for  three 
four  days  after  the  operation. 

5,  But  a  better  plau  than  the  simple  plaster  case  is  the  ini 


Fia.  149. 
Platter  and  Flexible  Metal  Splint  combined  {first  Piattitm). 
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ficatioD  shewn  in  Figs.  H9,  150,  for  a  knowledge  of  which  the 
aathor  is  indebted  to  Mr.  CliurchilL 


Fio.  150. 
Plaster  and  Flexible  Metal  Splint  combined  {Second  Position). 

The  splinting  is  performed  in  the  foliowiug  way :  s  piece  of  broad 
webbing  is  cnt  of  a  length  sufficient  to  go  round  the  foot  at  the 
instep,  aiid  its  euds  are  sewn  together.  A  flannel  bandage 
having  been  applied  to  the  foot  and  leg,  this  nebbing  band 
is  slipped  over  the  foot.  A  strip  of  tinned  iron,  quarter  or 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  wide,  and  a  little  longer  than  the 
patient's  leg,  is  then  bent  round  the  sole  of  the  foot  as  shewn 
in  Fig.  149.  The  strips  must  have  boles,  punched  roughly,  to 
allow  of  the  lower  end  being  sewn  to  the  webbing,  and  to 
enable  the  plaster  to  hold  better. 

When  the  strip  is  adjusted,  it  can  be  used  as  a  lever  to 
straighten  the  foot  by  beinc;  held  along  the  leg,  as  shown  in  the 
figure,  and  then  must  be  fixed  in  this  position  by  a  plaster  of 
Paris  bandage,  which  may  be  quite  light.  In  this  way  there 
is  a  constant  spring  on  the  foot,  to  force  it  outwards  in  the  right 
direction. 

Having  now  discussed  the  management  of  the  different  degrees 
of  club-foot  of  the  various  types  which  are  amenable  to  mechanical 
treatment,  with  or  without  tenotomy,  we  shall  be  able  to  consider 
the  remaining  kinds  and  degrees  of  talipes  which  are  mentioned 
in  the  list  on  page  321,  much  more  briefly,  for  some  should  be 
treated  on  the  same  principles  as  the  foregoing,  and  others, 
especially  those  which  are  due  to  distinct  paralysis,  are  hardly 
capable  of  any  improvement. 
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rV.  Cases  of  confirmed  equians  witliout  any  other  di 
''^  are  not  veiy  common,  but  are  not  difficult  to  treat.  The 
Achillis  baving  been  divided,  the  foot  and  leg  may  be  put  in  a 
Scarpa's  shoe  after  an  interval  of  a  few  days,  and  the  beel 
gradually  brought  down,  or  a  flexible  splint  may  be  applied  to 
the  inner  or  the  onter  side  of  Uie  linib,  so  as  to  jiroduce  the 
same  reaulL  It  is  not  advisable  to  fix  the  foot  in  tho  proper 
position  by  means  of  plaster  of  Paris  at  once,  leat  tlie  tcndoo 
should  fail  to  unite. 

V.  When  the  hones  of  the  tarsus  are  so  distorted  and 
developed  that  by  no  ordinary  division  of  the  soft  stru( 
can  the  sole  of  the  foot  be  brought  flat,  or  nearly  flat  to 
ground,  the  removal  by  operation  of  a  wedge-shaped  portion 
of  the  tarsal  arch  has  been  practised  with  success.  The  open^ 
tion  itself  is  a  severe  one,  but  the  after  management  of  the  ctme, 
with  which  alone  we  have  to  do,  does  not  difl'er  materially  from 
that  ofslighter  deformities  in  which  tenotomy  has  been  performed. 
This  treatment,  of  course,  is  only  to  be  adopted  when  all  mild^ 
measures  are  obviously  hopeless,  or  when  they  have  been  trisdlj 
and  have  failed.  ] 

VI.  Valgus  and  calc^ueo  valgus — too  severe  to  be  classified 
as  simple  flat  foot — but  which  are  not  paralytic,  are  rare.  Thej 
must  he  treated  on  the  same  general  principles  as  grades  II.  and 
III.  of  varus  clubfoot,  which  have  been  described. 

VII.  But  in  the  great  majonty  of  cases,  high  degrees  of 
valgus  and  calcaneo- valgus  are  caused  by  some  form  of  ^inal 
degeneration  (usually  by  infantile  paralysis).  Very  little  caa  be 
done  here  hy  the  surgeon,  beyond  the  adoption  of  general  measures 
to  maintain  the  nutrition  of  the  muscles  affected,  and  to  prevent 
the  increase  of  deformity.  These  cases,  moreover,  diBer  so  widely 
one  from  another,  that  general  directions  can  he  of  little  lue. 
But  we  may  aay  that  tenotomy  is  almost  always  to  be  avoided. 

VIII.  Something,  however,  can  be  done  mechanically,  for 
cases  of  simple  calcaneus,  even  if  it  be  due  to  paralysis,  and  still 
more  if  the  cause  be  a  non-union  of  the  cut  ends  of  the  tendo 
Achillis,  after  ita  division  by  the  surgeon,  or  as  the  result  of 
injury.* 


•  The  ponMibiJitj  of  non-u 
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In  these  non-paralytic  cases,  it  is  often  feasible  to  unite  the 
ends  by  a  planned  operation  ;  but  putting  aside  this  procedure, 
whatever  the  cause  of  the  calcaneus  may  be,  a  useful  artificial 
tendon  may  often  be  made  by  attachiDg  an  elastic  spring  tOArtiadal 
the  heel  of  the  boot  below,  and  to  a  metal  hoop  encircling  the  ^^^^^' 
calf  above,  which  is  rivetted  to  an  upright,  hinged  at  the  ankle 
and  springing  from  the  sole  of  the  boot. 

Much  of  the  ordinary  work  of  the  calf  muscles  may  be 
supplied  by  such  an  arrangement,  which  any  instrument  maker 
can  easily  construct  The  spring  itself  is  best  made  of  three  or 
four  lengths  of  woven  elastic,  such  as  is  used  for  garters. 

Twisted  toes. 

The  dresser  will  sometimes  have  his  ingenuity  taxed  by  cases  Twisted  toet. 
where  one  toe,  generally  the  middle  one,  persistently  bends  down 
between  its  neighbours,  and  is  compressed  by  them.  These  toes 
are  very  obstinate,  and  often  exhaust  the  patience  of  the  surgeon. 
Some  form  of  glove  for  the  three  toes  concerned,  which  must  be 
stiff  enough  to  hold  them  straight,  conbined  with  very  roomy 
boots,  will  be  generally  found  the  best  treatment. 
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CHAPTER  XXVL 


Of  Subgical  Emergencies,  and  Especially  of  the  Rbtentioh 

AND  Extravasation  of  Urine. 

General  con-  In  any  large  general  hospital  it  is  a  matter  of  almost  daily 
^^^  experience  that  cases  of  disease  or  injury  present  themselves  in 
which  the  condition  of  affairs  is  such  that  immediate  action  mnst 
be  taken  ;  and  it  will  sometimes  happen  that  it  is  not  poesiUe 
for  the  resident  medical  officer  to  obtain  the  attendance  of  one 
of  the  visiting  staff  sufficiently  quickly  to  be  of  any  use.  The 
experience  that  a  house  surgeon  acquires  during  his  term  of 
office  as  to  the  management  of  these  "cases  of  emergency" 
forms  perhaps  the  most  valuable  part  of  his  training — for  many 
other  qualities  besides  theoretical  or  book  learnt  knowledge,  are 
called  into  play — readiness,  tact,  firmness,  self  restraint,  and  self 
confidence,  every  quality  that  enables  a  man  to  take  the  lead,  to 
govern,  and  to  direct,  may  have  to  be  shown,  and  shown  at  a 
moment's  notice,  for  in  cases  of  accident  and  urgency,  "  coming 
events"  do  not  "  cast  their  shadows  before,"* 

*We  have  some  apprehensioii,  lest,  in  this,  and  the  preceding  chapter 
more  especiaUy,  we  may  seem  to  unduly  consider  questions  concerning  the 
theory  of  surgery.  But  what  is  here  written  has  been  deemed  necemiy 
for  the  explanation  of  the  practical  measures  we  advise,  and  is  dictated  bj 
a  very  vivid  recoUection  of  the  doubts  and  difficulties  and  mistakes  of  a 
somewhat  long  house  surgeonship. 

But  it  must  be  most  clearly  understood  that  in  all  matters  of  treatoMnt 
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The  emergencies  that  we  propose  to  deal  with  ia  this  present 
section  are  those  which  commonly  occur  in  hospital  casualty 
practice.  Many  of  them  are  strictly  surgical,  such  as  the  retention 
of  urine,  but  we  shall  not  confine  ourselves  to  these,  but  will 
endeavour  to  include  in  our  list  the  majority  of  those  conditions 
of  urgency,  which  may  rightly  claim  immediate  attention  at  the 
hands  of  a  qualified  medical  officer ;  but  it  must  be  understood  that 
we  shall  here  consider  only  the  measures  to  be  taken  for  the  relief 
of  the  urgent  condition,  not  those  which  may  be  advisable  for 
the  treatment  of  whatever  disease  may  be  its  cause. 

We  shall  take  first  those  surgical  emergencies  which  arise  Dividon  of 
from  the  retention  or  the  extravasation  of  urine,  from  intestinal    ^  ^  ' 
obstruction  and  the  like,  and  in  the  two  subsequent  chapters  we 
shall  discuss  those  urgent  conditions  caused  by  some  general 
disease,  such  as  the  occurrence  of  fits — and  also  the  appropriate 
management  of  cases  of  poisoning,  drowning,  etc. 

Surgical  Emergencies.  SurgioJ 

The  strictly  surgical  emergencies  which  we  have  here  to  con-  S?®***"?^ 

Th6  chief 
^ kinds. 

the  house  surgeon's  plsoe  is  the  second  one,  and  that  his  chief  woric  consists 
in  the  carrying  out  of  the  instmctions  of  his  senior. 

It  is  quite  impossible  to  draw  any  line  within  which  he  may  feel  fne 
to  exercise  his  own  responsibility,  for  the  custom  of  different  hospitals 
differ,  and  much  will  depend  upon  the  length  of  service  and  personal 
experience  of  the  particular  ofiBcer  ;  for  example,  in  a  case  of  retention  of 
urine,  with  a  practicaUy  impassable  stricture,  a  house  surgeon  recently 
appointed,  should  not  proceed  beyond  a  fair  attempt  at  catheterisation  before 
be  sends  for  help,  while  another  who  has  served  a  year  or  more,  may  be 
Justified  in  going  on  to  aspiration  of  the  bladder. 

Still,  to  the  foUowing  rule  there  can  be  no  exception  : — In  all  cates  ofdoubi 
ike  house  Mutton  muet  taid  for  ike  vUiting  turyeon  al  once,  and  if  the  case  be 
urgent  he  can  but  do  his  best  in  the  meantime,  adopting  curative  or  tempo- 
rizing measures,  whichever  seem  to  him  to  be  right. 

We  have  discussed  some  measures  which  border  upon  major  surgery, 
such,  for  example,  as  deep  perineal  incisions,  chiefly  because  they  are 
the  logical  sequence  of  the  failure  of  less  severe  proceedings,  and  in  order 
that  the  junior  surgeon  should  not  feel  as  if  with  these  failures  the  end  of 
all  resources  had  been  arrived  at,  although  the  operative  steps  themselves 
are  most  frequently  undertaken  upon  the  advice  and  under  the  direotioa  ol 
bif  senior^ 
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aider  are  those  which  arise  from  obstruction,  by  disease 
injury,  to  the  passage  of  urine,  or  from  intestinal  obstnicti 
commonly  caused  by  the  strangulation  of  a  hernial  protriisioa. 

1  Cases  of  obstruction  to  the  flow  of  urine,  "  retention  caaes  " 
as  tliey  are  termed,  form  a  class  which  probably  gives  lioQW 
surgeons  more  anxiety  than  any  other  group  of  cases,  and 
certainly  no  other  subdivision  of  surgical  practice  can  show 
such  a  record  of  damage  done  through  careless  or  igam 
treatment. 

In  considering  this  question  we  shall  confine  ourselves  si 
to  the  fact  of  the  retention,  leaving  alone  the  means,  operKtifj 
or  otherwise,  whicii  the  visiting  surgeon  may  adopt  for  the  cure  or 
alleviation  of  its  cause. 

■e  We  may  take  first,  as  an  illustrative  caae  of  retention,  one 
which  is  very  commim  in  hospital  practice,  namely,  where  a 
patient,  the  subject  of  a  long-standing  stricture,  suddenly,  in 
consequence  of  alcoholic  excess  or  of  exposure  to  cold,  is  attackeii 
hy  additional  congestion  and  spasm  of  the  uretlira,  sufficient  tVS 
produce  civnplet«  retention,  whereby  in  a  few  hours  his  suffering! 
become  so  great  that  he  must  be  relieved  without  delay. 

In  such  a  case  no  one  line  of  treatment  is  to  be  recommended 
to  the  exclusion  of  all  others,  but  the  surgeon's  decision  must  \ 
founded  on  what  he  can  learn  of  the  previous  history  of  t 
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it     If  he  find  that  the  patient  is  a  regular  "  stricture  c 
habit  of  i)assing  a  catheter  on  himself,  or  of  having  it  frequently 
passed,  the   probability    is  that    no  great    difficulty    will    be 
encountered  in  introducing  a  silver  or  flexible  instrument,  i 
the  attempt  may  rightly  be  made  to  give  instant  relief  in  t 
way.  _ 

But  suppose  that,  on  the  contrary,  no  noteworthy  difficulty  has 
been  ex^ierienced  by  the  patient  previous  to  the  retention,  and 
that  the  urine  lias  hitherto  been  passed  in  a  fairly  full  stream  ? 
Here  we  probably  have  to  do  with  a  case  of  stricture,  insidionaly 
contracting,  in  which  spasm  is  playing  a  more  important  part  than 
the  organic  coQstnction.     For  this  reason  it  will  be  wise  (lUthou^ 
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tuimeiliate  catheteriBation  is  frequently  performed)  firat  to  take 
meaeures  to  reduce  the  irritability  of  the  urethra.  These  wilt 
often  be  sufficient  of  themselves  to  procure  relief,  and  in  any  case 
tlie  conditioQ  of  the  parts  will  be  then  much  more  favourable  for 
an  easy  passage  of  an  instrument.  The  patient  should  at  once 
be  placed  in  a  bath,  hot  enough  to  produce  general  relaxation  ; 
(of  a  temperature  that  ia  from  102°  to  104"  Fah.)  and  must 
remain  in  it  until  the  skin  acts  profusely.  If,  as  of^ea  happens, 
the  urine  be  pa^ed  while  the  patient  Is  in  the  bath,  so  much  the 
better,  hut  failing  this  occurrence,  he  should  lie  between  blankets, 
and  an  enema  of  starch,  or  of  warm  water,  with  the  aiidition  of 
mm  .xx  of  Laudanum  or  of  tlie  Liq.  Opii  Sedativus  may  then  be 
given.  A  hot  linseed  poultice,  to  which  a  little  mustard  may  be 
added,  should  be  applied  to  the  h)i)ogaatrium. 

In  the  great  majority  of  cases  the  patient  will  now  be  able  to 
pass  his  water  freely  enough  to  get  relief,  but  if  not,  the  circum- 
stances are  much  more  favourable  than  before  for  successful 
catheterisatiou,  and  even  supposing  that  the  retention  still  con- 
tinues obstinate,  and  that  no  instrument  can  Iw  passed,  relief  can 
always  be  given  by  puncture  of  the  bladder  through  the  rectum, 
or  over  the  pubes  (q.v.)*  But  in  the  class  of  case^  we  have 
hitherto  considered,  this  will  very  rarely  indeed  be  necessary. 

Pot  somewhat  different  reasons   the  immediate  use  of  the  ^^ 
cttheter    should    not    be    resorted  to,   in    those    cases   where  b« 
from   the  history  it  appears    that  the  stricture    has  through "" 
neglect,  been  allowed  to  go  on  steadily  contracting  until  the 
canal  of  the  urethra  has  become  almost  obliterated,  so  tliata  very 
slight  additional  congestion  is  sufGcieut  to  produce  retention. 

These  cases  are  very  hard  to  treat,  and  often  require  urethrotomy 
for  th^ir  permanent  cure,  hut  this  operation  is  hardly  ever  per- 
formed for  the  relief  of  the  retention  itself,  and  should  never  be 
by  a  junior  medical  officer. 

In  these  patients,  catheterisatiou  will,  even  under  the  most 
favourable  circumstances,  be  difficult  enough,  and  it  is  therefore 

■  The   dcUlla   ol  ckthetoiiMtioD,    uf   pnnuture   ot   the    bUdJer,   etc.,   an 
r  in  til*  wcUoD  oo  Hiaor  Surjcery. 
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wise  to  adopt  the  measures  for  the  relief  of  the  spasm  and 
gestioTi,  which  have  just  been  mentioned,  before  any  attempt 
made  to  pass  an  instrunient. 

Whatever   the    cliaracter  of   the  stricture  may  be,  it 
sometimes  happen  that  no  catheter  can  be  got  through  it ; 
suppnning    that    the    hot    bath,    poultices,   etc.,    htive    ful 
and  also  tliat  a  patient  trial  iias  been  made  with  the  varioi 
kinds  of  catheters,  bougies,  etc.,  without  success,  what  is  to 
done  ? 

Q  or       We  advise  that  the  patient  be  now  placed  under  the  influeuca 
"  '"  of  an  anresthetic,  and  that  a  final  attempt  be  mad 

instrument.  Failing  this,  the  bladder  should  be  punutui 
through  the  rectum,  with  a  curved  trocar  and  canuln,  in 
manner  to  be  afterwards  described ;  or  bo  aspirated  above 
pubes  with  a  moderately  fine  aspirating  trocar.  The  retcntii 
once  relieved,  opportunity  will  be  given  for  the  subsidence  of 
spasm,  etc.,  so  that  it  often  liappens  that  the  urine  is  subse- 
qneutly  passed  in  the  natural  way,  or  that  an  instrument  can 
be  got  in, 

In  any  case  time  will  have  been  gained  for  consideration  as  to 

the  best  surgical  treatment,  and  the  case  will  have  passed  out  of 

the  category  of  emergencies. 

We  have  hitherto  considered  tliose  cases  only  in  whiob  thft' 

B^''  retention  has  been  due  partly  or  entirely  to  an  organic  strictara 

of  the  urethra,  (for   a  purely  spasmodic  stricture,  capable  of 

producing    serious    retention,    must    be    ranked    only     amon([ 

the  curiosities  of  surgery,   if  it  ever  has  really  occurred).     We 

come  now  to  a  different  kind  of  retention,  that,  namely,  which 

is    caused    by  an  enlargement    of   the    prostate  gland,    and 

generally,  of   its  middle   lobe.      With  regard  to  this  form,  no 

10     warning  can  be  too    strongly  worded  as  to  the  vital  imporl 

'"■'    of  recognising  tiie  cause  of  the  retention,  and  of  not  tal 

the  case  to   be  one  of  stricture,  to   be  relieved  by  catheter! 

tion  with  small  metal  instruments  of  an  ordinary  length  and 

curve. 

It  may  be  said  that  such  a  warning  is  altogether  uncalled  for 
and  gratuitons,  andsowe  suppose  it  should  be;  but  that  it  is  not, 
is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge,  and  every  surgeon  seea  only 
too  many  patients  whose  urethras  bear  witness  of  how  daugnxma 
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a  weapon  a  No.  2  or  3  ailfer  catheter  may  be,  la  ignorant  or 
heedless  tiands. 

These  cases  of  enlarged  prostrate  are  rarely  attacked  with  Dribbling 
sodden  or  ahiolale  retention,  but  very  often  sutler  from  a  con-  ^^„^|^ 
dition  hardly  less  serious,  namely,  an  over-diatention  and  partial  pre*ent 
paralyBJs  of  the  bladder  walls,  in  which  event  the  organ  is  only 
saved  from  bursting  by  a  constant  dribbling  or  overflow,  which 
brings  but  little  relief. 

Whenever  a  patient  over  the  age  of  50  or  h!>  presents  himself  with  Tiie  geiMnI 
the  history  that  he  haa  had  increasing  difficulty  in  emptying  the  ^'^*"'y  °^ 
bladder  for  some  time  past,  and  that  now  he  can  only  pass  a  few 
drops  after  much  atraiuing ;  and  when,  in  addition,  it  is  found 
that  the  bla<lder  (not  necessarily  large)  is  obviously  full,  the  case 
la  almost  certjuuly  one  of  retention  from  enlarged  prostate,  and 
an  examination  should  at  once  be  made  by  the  rectum  to 
eetablisb  the  diagnosis 

In  the  more  troublesome  of  these  cases,  the  paralytic  condition 
is  the  chief  agent  in  the  retention ;  in  others  there  may  be 
temporary  c-ongestion  of  the  urinary  passages,  as  in  the  case  of 
stricture,  while,  of  course,  we  may  have  to  do  with  mixed  cases 
of  prostatic  enlargement  and  stricture. 

When  the  retention  is  recognised  as  being  due  to  an  enlarged  ThB  m*  _ 
prostate,  tlie  immediate  relief  is  not  generally  difficult,  pruvided  '"^  t«U«t 
the  case  has  not  been  already  complicated  by  improper  attempts 
at  catheterisation,  and  there  will  be,  as  a  rule,  tittle  difficulty  in 
passing;  a  full  sized  instrument  (Nos.  10  to  12). 

This  may  either  be  a  silver  "prostatic  catheter,"  i.e.,  one 
which  is  longer  and  which  has  a  much  bolder  curve  than  the 
ordinary  pattern,  or  a  tiexible  catheter  of  the  usual  form,  or  if 
the  middle  lobe  should  prove  unusually  difficult  to  surmount, 
an  elbowed  one  {condi)  may  be  used,  or  resort  may  be  had  to 
some  of  the  manoeuvres  which  will  be  mentioned  apropos  of  the 
practice  of  catheterisation. 

It  should  very  rarely  be  necessary  to  puncture  the  bladder  for 
euhuged  prostate.  If  this  has  to  be  done,  aspiration  above  the 
pubes  is  to  be  preferred. 

Although  the  immediate   relief  of  the  ret«ntion  in  cases  of  Alwr 
etUarged    prostate  is  not  generally    very    difficult,    the    after 'S"""""*. 
management  is  always  troublesome      The   recurrence   of  the 
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retention  shouIJ,  if  possible,  be  avoided,  the  tone  of  the  bladder 
walls  improved,  while  that  low  fonn  of  cystitis,  which  is  almost 
always  present,  calls  also  for  treatment.  By  regularly  emptying 
the  bladder  with  a  soft  catheter,  by  washing  ic  out,  etc.,  much 
may  be  done  for  the  patient's  comfort,  but  the  cause  being 
irremediable,  the  treatment  can  only  be  palliative. 

Finally,  we  repeat,  that  in  very  many  cases  we  believe 
immediate  use  of  the  catheter  fvr  the  relief  of  retention,  to 
unwise,  and  that  it  will  often  not  be  required  at  all,  if  proper 
measures  for  the  diminution  of  local  spa^^m  and  congestion  are 
promptly  adopted ;  and  further,  that  it  often  happens  that  a  paticiit 
has  eventually  to  be  suVjected  to  the  operation  of  puncture  or 
aspiration  of  the  bladder,  who  would  never  have  required  it  but 
for  injudicious  attempts  to  pass  instruments  upon  the  fiist 
opportunity. 

In  children  it  may  occasionally  happen  that  an  extremely  tight 
''  phymosis  may  become  inflamed  and  ixdematous,  and  the  nrine 
may  be  unable  to  escape.  In  such  a  case,  dilatation  with  a 
director  and  a  pair  of  dressing  forceps  will  secure  a  temporary 
relief,  hut  the  earliest  opportunity  should  be  taken  for  a 
permanent  cure  by  the  operation  of  circumcision.  (See  Miliar 
Operations.) 

Another  cause  of  acute  retention,  also  occurs  more  fre- 
quently in  children  than  in  adults.  This  is  the  impaction  of  a 
small  calculus  in  the  urethra.  In  such  a  case  it  often  happens 
that  the  arrest  takes  place  sufliciently  near  the  meatus  to  enable 
a  fine  pair  of  specially -con  at  rue  ted  urethral  forceps  to  eeize  and 
remove  it. 

If  the  fragment  lies  further  back,  so  that  the  forceps  will 
not  catch  it,  but  wliere  it  still  can  be  felt  easily  through  the 
tissues,  a  careful  incision  made  absolutely  in  the  middle  liae, 
should  allow  it  to  be  readily  removed,  and  the  wouud  may 
be  expected  to  heal  almost  directly.  But  if  it  should  be  lodged 
near  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  any  operation  for  its  removal 
will  be  a  more  serious  matter,  and  one  not  to  be  reckoned 
as  "Minor  Surgery."  We  will,  therefore,  mention  only  that  tlie 
course  commonly  advised  is  to  try  to  push  the  stone  back  into 
the  bladder,  by  passing  an  instrument,  and  then  to  take  a  bvour- 
able  time  for  its  removal  by  cystotomy. 


nag 
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It  not  uiifreiiuenlly  liniipens  tlmt  tlie  almck  of  an  oiieratlou  or 
of  »n  injury,  especially  if  the  altduiiiinal  or  pelvic  viscera  are 
eoncenied,  produces  au  atonic  comlitioii  of  the  bladder  walls,  aud 
therefore  a  transieut  reteiitiou  of  urine.  So  comuioiily  ia  this 
the  c&se  tliat  aluost  tlie  fir^t  question  the  surgeon  asks  at  liis 
visit,  aiiWqueut  to  au  operation,  is,  whether  the  uriue  has  been 
ftased.  This  retention  seems  to  occur  as  often  iu  women  as  in 
l^en,  and  is  especially  common  in  children. 
[  Iu  most  cases  a  little  patience  and  the  application  of  a  hot 
poultice  or  fomentation  to  the  iiypogastrium  and  perinienin  niU 
be  fallowed  by  a  natural  cuntractiou  of  the  muscular  coats  of  tlie 
bladder,  but  if  not,  a  catheter  must  be  passed  before  extreme 
dialension  lakes  place.* 

With  the  exception  of  this  and  one  other  form,  retention  of 
urine  in  the  female  occurs  so  rarely  that  ne  need  not  consider  it. 
The  other  form  we  allude  to  is  hysturical  retention.  This  mode 
of  self-torture  is  not  uncommon,  iu  severe  hysteria,  and  Is  best 
treated  by  ret;ular  catheterisatiou,  uiglit  and  morning  (which 
it  will  be  wise  to  depute  to  the  uurse  to  perform)  till  the  habit 
18  relinquished,  t 

Of  rupture  q/'tA«  urethra  and  extravasation  of  urine. 

There  are  two  main  causes  for  a  giving  way  of  the  urethraJ 
mlla  and  the  occurrence  of  extravasation  of  uriue.  The  first  is ' 
the  infliction  of  some  injury  to  the  periuisum  ;  the  second  is  due 
to  the  gradual  weakening,  or  increaaing  rottenuesi  of  the  tube, 
caused  by  low  iullammatory  changes  following  ou  an  old  stauding 
stricture,  with  a  more  or  le^s  complete  retention. 

In    Ixilh    cases    the    estravasation    is    strictly    a    "surgical 

lergency  "  nnd  reiiuires  prompt  and  decided  treatment. 

(1.)  Taking  first,  the  cases  of  traumatic  rupture  of  the  urethra, 
it  will  be  found  that  these  are  mostly  caused  by  a  heavy  fail  on 
the  crutch,  or  by  a  kick  or  blow  there,  but  they  may  be  due  to 
Ml  incised  or  puuctured  wound.     The  symptoms  pointing  to  on 

*Tb«  ouniliti'^a  «l  tbv  blaildo'  miut  of  cdoth  bs  maOBitunvd  by  phjnoil 
auminMioD,  whcnatDT  than  b  b  rapoit  of  (ba  nrltia  oot  bxlng  bsoa  p— d, 
tot  It  nuy  ]»{>[>«)  that  the  oomUtlan  ii  ooe  of  luppnaaian,  not  o(  pstantion 
of  Iba  MmUoD. 

t  SmolUU  (■  membsr  at  oor  protsudaD)  giTM  a  very  aocuntte  doKriptlaB  of 
■  CMC  of  hjMcricsl  retcn^on  In  "  Bodcrick  Buidam  "  [Ma  Oh^  (utU.)i 
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SyppfawM  of   injury  of  the  urethra,  are  a  constant  and  extreme  desire  to  paaB 

™*"'"   '     water,  with  inability  to  do  so,  or  at  least  only  in  a  few  drops, 

while  there    is  a  varying  amount  of  haBmorrhage    from    the 

meatus.     There  will  also  be  bruising  and  great  tenderness  in  the 

perina^um.     These  symptoms  will  indicate  almost  certainly  that 

the  urethra  has  been  torn,  and  unless  a  catheter  can  be  inune* 

diately  passed,  and  kept  in  the  bladder,  symptoms  of  extrava- 

MaoAgement   sation  will  soon  occur.     In  the  first  place  then,  a  very  gentle  and 

{^^^^gg^ll^  ^^'^  patient  attempt  should  be  made  to  pass  a  catheter,   using  by 

preference  a  No.  8  or  9  soft,  olivary  shaped  one,  and  if  this  fails, 

a  silver  one,  taking  particular  care  to  keep  along  the  roof  of  the 

canal. 

If  a  moderate-sized  catheter  will  not  i)ass,  a  smaller  one  may 
be  tried,  but  will  probably  fail  to  get  through,  and  the  attempt 
must  not  be  persisted  in. 

In  the  fortunate  event  of  an  instrument  having  been  passed 

into  the  bladder,  it  should  be  tied  in,  in  the  manner  to  be 

described   later,  and  the  after  treatment  of  the  case  may  be 

left  to  the  visiting  surgeon.     The  patient  will,  in  most  cases,  do 

well 

And  if  it  can-      But  very  often  it  is  not  possible  to  pass  an  instrument,  and 

"*»*•  in  this  case  the  wisest  thing  to  do  will  be  to  wait  for  a  few 

hours  to  watch  the  development  of  affairs.      A  poultice  may 

be  put  over  the  bladder,  and  an  enema  of  starch  and  opium 

administered. 

Commence-  I*  ™*y  ^  f^^**^  ^^^  obstruction  is  due  to  injury  short  of  rupture, 

ment  of  extra-  in  which  case  the  urine  will  presently  be  passed  naturally  ;  but 

this  is  unlikely,  and  in  all  probability  in  a  very  short  time  tliere 

will  be  unmistakeable  signs   of  commencing  extravasation   of 

urine.   This  will  be  indicated  by  increased  fulness  and  tenderness 

in   the  perina)um,  while    the  bladder    becomes  steadily  more 

distended. 

The  median         Under  these  circumstances  the  patient  should  at  once  be  put 

perineal  under  an  anflwthetic,  and  being  placed  in  the  lithotomy  position, 

a  deep  incision  should  be  made  absolut^^ly  in  the  middle  line 

down  to  the  urethra  in  the  |>erin8eum.     The  opportunity  of  the 

anscsthesia  may  be  used  for  a  final  attempt  at  the  passage  of  a 

catheter. 

The  knife  will  be  found  to  cut  into  tissues  which  have  a 
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semi-gelatinous  appearance,  due  to  infiltration  with  urine,  which 
will  at  once  begin  to  drain  away  from  them,  gradually  relieving 
the  bladder.  No  mere  surface  incision  is  to  be  made,  but  the 
urethra  or  its  immediate  neighbourhoood  must  be  thoroughly 
opened  up. 

A  median  incision  made  thus  early  will  often  be  sufficient  to 
prevent  further  extravasation,  but  it  frequently  happens  that  the 
patient  is  not  seen  until  the  urine  has  made  its  way  into  the 
scrotum,  and  may  be  traced,  travelling  along  the  folds  of  the 
groin  upwards  on  to  the  abdomen,  its  progress  being  marked 
by  a  dusky,  brawny,  infiltration.* 

In  such  a  case  the  only  chance  of  preventing  the  most  extensive  ^y^b«r 
sloughing,  with  all  the  attendant  risks  of  pysemia,  etc.,  is  to  make  caUed  for. 
free  incisions  wherever  the  tissues  are  involved.  The  median  one 
in  the  perinseum  should  never  be  omitted,  but  in  addition,  the 
scrotum  may  have  to  be  incised  in  two  or  three  places,  and  the  penis 
where  necessary,  while  the  same  relief  will  frequently  have  to  be 
afibrded  to  the  skin  of  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen.  In  spite 
of  all,  however,  some  sloughing  is  sure  to  occur,  and  this,  with 
the  smell  caused  by  the  constant  escape  of  urine,  generally  makes 
it  necessary  that  the  patient  should  be  isolated. 

The  best  local  application  is  a  large  charcoal  poultice.  Frequent 
washing  and  syringing  with  Condy's  fluid,  or  carbolic  acid  lotions, 
will  be  called  for,  and  as  soon  as  the  patient  is  able  so  to  do,  he 
should  frequently  sit  in  a  bath  of  weak  warm  Condy. 

The  other  fashion  in  which  the  urethral  walls  may  give  way,  KxtravMation 
occurs  when  a  longnstanding  and  neglected  stricture  produces  *f|* 'T*^*  ^'^ 
a  condition  of  |>artial,  or  (more  rarely)  of  complete  retention. 
A  low  fonn  of  inflammatory  softening  of  the  walls  of  the  canal 
takes  place,  and  distended  beyond  their  power  of  resistance  in  that 
condition,  they  give  way;  the  result  is  a  formation  of  urinary 
abscesses  and  extravasation.     The  symptoms  do  not  differ  mate- 

*  The  anatomical  reaBoiu  why  the  luaal  traumatic  rupture  of  the  oivthra 
in  front  of  the  triangular  ligament,  lit  followed  by  extravasation  into  the 
Kcrotum  and  upwards  on  to  the  abdomen,  but  not  down  towards  the  thighs, 
are  weU  known.  But  cases  do  sometimes  occur  of  rupture  between  tiie  layen 
of  the  ligament ;  the  urine  may  then  travel  in  a  different  direction.  See  a 
case  reported  by  the  Author  in  the  St  Bartholomew's  Hospital  Reports,  V 
xiv.,  lS78,p.  291. 
Z  2 
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rially  from  the  traumatic  form,  save  that  the  whole  process  is  a 
much  more  gradual  one,  and  often  commences  very  iusidiousl j. 
line*  of  Xhe  question  of  the  passage  of  an  instrument  should  be  left  to 
the  discretion  of  the  visiting  surgeon,  for  as  a  rule,  the  tissues 
are  not  in  a  condition  to  allow  of  successful  catheterisation  until 
the  operation  of  perineal  section  has  been  performed,  and  further 
damage  may  easily  be  done  in  the  attempt.  But  there  must 
be  no  hesitation  or  delay  in  relieving  the  extravasation  by  free 
incisions  whenever  they  are  required,  the  one  in  the  middle  line 
of  the  perinsDum  being,  as  before,  the  most  important. 

ProgDMu  bad.  'pi,e  prognosis  in  these  cases  is  almost  always  unfavourable. 
From  the  nature  of  the  disease  it  follows  that  the  patient  is  broken 
down  constitutionally ;  very  probably  his  kidneys  are  diseased, 
"surgical  kidneys,"  and  the  infiltration,  suppuration,  and  slough- 
ing, which  result,  are  apt  to  bring  about  a  condition  of  blood 
poisoning  which  is  very  generally  fatal.  In  any  case  stimulants, 
such  as  alcohol,  carbonate  of  ammonia,  etc.,  and  a  generous  diet 
will  be  required,  while  with  regard  to  the  local  dressing,  the  man- 
agement will  be  similar  to  that  which  was  advised  for  traumatic 
cases. 

We  do  not  here  consider  the  surgical  questions  which  arise  in 
connection  with  the  urinary  fistulae  which  so  often  are  the  result 
of  extravasation,  however  produced. 

Rapture  of  Rupture  of  the  bladder.    This  accident  is  almost  always,  (but 

^         ^^'     not  necessarily,)  fatal     In  the  majority  of  cases  it  occurs  from  a 

How  calmed,  direct  blow,  or  a  fall,  upon  the  hypogastrium,  when  the  bladder  is 
over  distended,  and  it  is  almost  alwa3rs  the  case  that  the  patient 
is  drunk  at  the  time,  a  fact  which  complicates  a  diagnosis  which 
in  other-  respects  is  not  generally  difficult. 

The  usual  signs  of  collapse  which  follow  severe  abdominal 
injuries  are  here  well  marked,  and  there  is  in  addition,  an  intense 
desire  to  pass  water,  with  complete  inability  to  do  so,  or  at 
most  only  a  few  drops  mixed  with  blood  are  expelled ;  never- 
theless the  bladder  remains  obviously  empty,  until  the  tume- 
faction due  to  peritonitis,  renders  a  physical  examination 
indecisive. 

Catheter  to  be     In  sucli  a  case,  all  the  house  surgeon  can  or  need  do,  pending 

^JJISbiJ  a  decision  as  to  operative  interference,  is  to  immediately  pass  a 

full-sized,  and  very  soft  catheter,  fully  into  the  bladder,  so  that 
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the  best  chance  may  be  given  for  the  escape  of  urine  as  soon 
as  it  passes  from  the  ureters.  If  by  good  chance  the  rent  involves 
only  such  parts  of  the  bladder  as  are  not  covered  by  peritonaeum, 
it  may  be  that  the  extravasation  will  be  sufficiently  limited  to 
prevent  a  fatal  result.  But  in  any  case,  further  interference  can 
iiardly  be  other  than  harmful ;  all  questions  as  to  abdominal 
section,  median  cystotomy,  or  any  other  of  the  measures  which 
have  been  advocated  for  these  desperate  conditions  being,  of 
course,  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  visiting  surgeon. 
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Of  Hernia  and  other  Forms  or  Intestinal  OflSTRrcrios. 
Rupture  Willi  Cases  of  rupture,  with  eymptoms  of  obatniction  more  or  len 
oSraoton.'  marked,  are  of  very  frequent  occurrence  in  any  large  hospital, 
and  the  proper  discrimination  of  the  different  kinds  and  degrees 
of  this  condition  is  a  most  difficult  and  responsible  part  of  m 
house  surgeon's  work.  It  ia  true  that,  in  London  at  any  rate. 
the  actual  herniotomy  is  always  performed  by  the  viaibing 
Burgeon,  but  thi  3  maybe  the  simplest  part  of  the  whole  treatment, 
while  the  house  surgeon  haa  to  consider  pointe  which  are  often 
floniewbat  obscure,  such  as  whether  the  question  of  operation 
ought  at  once  to  be  raised,  whether  taxis  should  first  be  tried, 
and  if  so,  for  how  long,  whether  a  preliminary  bath  should  be 
giTen,  and  so  on.  Here  the  rule  which  is  laid  dovra  at  the 
commencement  of  the  preceding  chapter  moat  strictly  applies, 
namely,  when  in  doubt  send /or  the  visiting  surgeon. 

The  death-rate  of  herniotomies  in  London  hospitals  bears  no 

proportion  to  the  mortality  which  would  attend  these  operatiom 

if  only  they  were  performed  at  the  right  time.     There  can  be  do 

question  but  that  directly  it  is  recognised  that  a  hernia  is 

strangulated,  and  that  an  honest  attempt  at  reduction  by  taxis 

has  not  been  effectual,  the  surgeon  should  be  ready  to  perform 

herniotomy  at  once,  if  a  final  attempt  at  the  taxis,  while  the 

patient  is  under  an  anieathetic,  should  fail. 

IteftKma  for         g„t  ^\  ,y],Q  jjj^yg  jjuy  experience  of  hospital  work  know  how 

hemlc.tiiiny  In  grievously  and  unaccountably  this  rule  is  departed  from,  and 

h(»piuk.         Ijq^  g^g  ^f[gj  g^gg  jg  aJniitted  with  clear  symptoms  of  strangola- 

tion,  of  four  or  five  or  even  more  days'  standing,  where  nothing 

lias  been  done,  or,  worse  than  that,  where  the  patient  has  been 

subjected  alternately  to  castor  oil  or  calomel  and  colocynth 
within,  and  to  repeated  and  strenuous  attempts  at  the  taxis 
without.  On  inquiry  it  maybe  found  that  this  has  gone  on  for 
days  until,  almost  every  possible  chance  of  recovery  having  been 
thrown  away,  the  case  is  sent  to  the  hospital  to  die,  not  becaiue 
but  in  spite  of,  an  oi>eration.  which,  if  performed  at  the  light 
time,  would  in  these  days  almost  always  be  successful. 
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In  coiisidering  the  rules  wliicli  should  govern  the  manage  met  it  ('■■^in»  tla^ 
of  these  cases,  we  will  take  6rst  a  typical  bo^pitfil  case,  in  which  .t^ilnpiuSoo. 
G^'mptonis  of  welt  marked  straugulatiou  have  existed,  we  will 
EUppwe,  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  where  the  hernia  Las  not 
been  reduced  by  moderate  taxis  without  the  use  of  an  anesthetic. 
It  will,  first  of  all,  be  ini[)oTtant  to  know  if  the  hernia  be  one  of 
long  fitauding  which  has  suddenly  become  much  larger,  or  whether 
this  is  the  occasiun  of  it^  first  apjiearance,  and,  in  the  former  cose, 
ivliether  or  not  a  truss  has  been  habitually  worn.  These  questions 
bear  upon  the  amount  of  taxis  which  it  may  be  safe  to  employ. 
Thus,  a  small  hernia,  down  for  the  first  time,  is  probably  more 
tightly  nipped  and  requires  more  tender  handling  than  an  old- 
standing  one  in  which  tlie  canal  is  certainly  dilated,  and  a  i>urtion, 
at  any  rate,  of  the  gut  accustomed  to  slip  to  and  fm. 

'I'ho  house  surgenn  mu^t  then  exercise  Ins  discretion  as  to 
irbether  a  further  trial  may  fairly  be  made  of  the  taxis,  then  and 
there;  but  as  a  rule,  unless  distinct  gurgling,  or  other  indica- 
tions show  that  the  strangulation  is  very  slight,  he  will  be  wise 
if  he  confines  his  inanipulntious  to  those  which  are  necessary  for 
the  ascertaining  of  the  condition  of  afTairs. 

He  must  next  decide  between  sending  for  the  visiting  surgeon  at 
onee.or  first  trying  the  efi'ects  of  a  hot  bath,  to  be,  perha[is.  followed 
up  by  an  injection  of  starch  and  laudanum.  The  latter  is  the  usual 
course,  and  in  thti  case  of  old  standing  bernta;,  where  the  symptoms 
are  not  very  urgent,  and  where  there  seems  a  fair  chance  that  the 
rupture  will  go  back  under  taxis,  after  the  relaxation  produced  by 
the  bath  and  the  opium,  hns  much  to  recommend  it.  Tlie  bath 
Hbonhl  be  hot,  (102  to  104  Fatir.)  and  the  i)atieiit  should  stay  in  it 
until  there  is  a  «light  feeling  of  faint  iiesa.  Taxis  tnny  then  be  tried 
in  the  bath,  but  it  can  be  performed  more  conveniently  on  the  bed, 
the  patient  lying  between  blankets.  If  the  hernia  is  not  yet 
reducihie,  but  feek  as  if  it "  ought  to  go  bacic,"  a  further  relaxation 
may  be  produced  by  an  enema  of  thin  starch,  with  the  aildition  of 
about  XX  mm.  of  laudanum.  After  this  the  attempt  may  be  re- 
Mwed.*  If  the  hernia  be  uot  now  reduced,  no  time  should  l>o  lost 
ID  sending  for  the  viiiiting  surgeon,  and  preparing  for  herniotomy. 

*  Th*  pkldeat,  whao  l;tii|{  in  bed,  tibontd  alwsjn  hara  th«  hiittnck*  well 
rilfil.  bnt  a  mora  completv  lowering  of  tha  bakd  uul  rmiiiag  of  the  heeli  may 
taniooMatnL 
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In  the  case  of  a  very  acute  strangulation  in  a  rnptnre  down  for 
the  first  time,  opiDioiis  are  divided  ns  to  whether  it  is  right  to 
delay  tlie  preparatious  for  immediate  operation,  even  for  tlw 
ad  minis  tration  of  the  bath,*  and  bearing  in  luind  that  the  anes- 
thetic itself  wilt  produce  relaxation,  and  tliat  if  tlie  rupture  can 
be  got  to  go  back  by  taxis  at  ail,  the  attempt  will  be  aa  likdy 
to  succeed  when  the  jintient  ia  on  the  f)peration-table,  as  at  Wif 
other  time,  we  believe  that  the  safest  practice  is.  nnt  to  wait  for  the 
bath,  but  to  njake  a  thorough  attempt  at  taxis  before  prt 
to  operate  ;  but  each  case  muat  be  decided  on  its  own  merits, 
sometimes  the  one,  sometimes  the  other  course  wili  be  the  wiscr^ 

lu  the  cases  we  have  hitherto  considered  the  strangaUtion' 
has  not  been  supposed  to  have  been  of  more  than  tweoty-fotir 
hours'  duration.  Unfortunately,  a  Urge  proportion  of  hospital 
cases  of  stranijulated  rupture  are  not  sent  in  until  tlie  syniptoi 
have  been  preseut  for  days.  In  such  a  case  it  will  always  be, 
auy  rate,  doubtful,  as  to  wliether  the  intestine  can  bear  even 
gentlest  taxis,  and  it  may  be  in  a  condition  in  which  it  would 
be  right  to  return  it  into  the  abdomen,  even  if  it  were  possible  to 
do  so.  Here  every  hour's  delay  is  hurtful,  aud  the  house  snrgeoB 
should  immediately  send  for  the  visiting  surgeon,  get  everything 
ready  for  herniotomy,  and  leave  the  question  of  making  wiy 
attempt  at  reduction  by  taxis  to  his  senior's  discretion  and 
responsibility ;  of  the  uae  of  ice-bags,  tobacco  enemata,  nauaeanta, 
etc.,  we  will  only  say  that  the  delay  caused  by  their  employmeot 
in  a  case  of  real  strangulation  is  not  justifiable. 
Cmoi  of  But  all  ruptures  which  cannot  be  returned,  or  are  difficult  to 

sU^nira'isticm  ''Bturi',  are  not  strangulated,  even  though  in  some  cases  there  be 
a,  certain  amount  of  distress  and  nausea.  Clinical  experienoe, 
not  to  be  learned  from  books,  will  alone  enahle  these  to  be  distiif 
guished  with  certainty,  but,  although  some  will  remain  donbl 
uutil  cleared  up  by  the  course  of  events,  the  house  surgeon 
generally  be  able  to  distinguish  readily  enough,  whether  strangtti'' 
lation  is  really  preseut. 

The  cases  which  require  most  discretion  are  those  in  which  at 
first,  there  are  no  symptoms  indicating  that  the  gut  is  nipped, 
beyond  the  fact  tliat  it  cannot  be  returned,  and  then  gradukUy 

*  Srt  [areiUDiile  Mr.  G.  Owen'*  paper,"  BricUli  Mediokl  Jnmul,'*  VoL  II., 
18S0,  p.  SS4,  In  whioh  he  eondemtu  the  praotim  altoBether. 
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the  cue  becomes  doubtfully,  tmd  &t  last  distinctly,  one  of  strangu- 
lation. 

Altliongh  the  viaiting  surgeon  nil!  very  probnMy  Imve  some 
difficulty  in  deciding  wlien  to  operate,  still  it  is  cortain  tlmt  he 
should  be  given  tlie  o|iporlunity  of  doiufi  so  early  ;  so  tliat  the 
pl&in  duty  of  tbe  Iioum  eurgoon  is  to  send  for  him  as  sooii  as 
any  questiou  of  tlie  existence  of  stranfjulatiou  arises. 

A  rupture  should  never  be  tbought  lightly  of  becaiiKe  Jt  is 
sm^l,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  the  small  knuckles  of  Intestine 
nbich  get  most  tightly  nipped,  especially  in  femoral  hernias,  and, 
as  we  have  said  before,  liernias  which  suddenly  develop  in  con- 
sequence of  some  strain,  are  more  likely  to  be  very  acutely 
strangulated  than  long-standing  ones. 

A  word  or  two  may  be  said  as  to  the  performance  of  taxis. 
Whether  an  anaatlietic  be  used  or  not  the  leg  and  trunk  must  be 
put  into  tlie  iw>sttion  which  will  mechanically  relax  tlie  uiai^^ins 
of  tbe  apertures,  and  tbe  greatest  possible  gentleness  sliould  be 
exercised.  Tbis  must  be  ajiecially  kept  in  mind  wbeu  the  patient 
is  under  ether  or  cUlorofurni,  when  absence  of  complaints  does 
away  with  one  safeguard.  The  amount  of  damage  which  may 
be  done  by  rough  taxis  must  be  seen  to  be  believed.  Tbe  gut 
may  be  ruptured  or  bruised  into  gangrene,  and  the  sac.  or  the 
more  siiper6cial  tissues,  uiay  be  so  gravely  injured  that  they  will 
presently  slough. 

Ruptures  wliich  are  difHcult  or  impossible  to  reduce,  but  which 
are  not  strangulated,  cannot  be  said  to  be  emergencies ;  never- 
theless, we  may  here  shortly  consider  them.  Very  often  a  few 
hours'  rest  in  bed,  iu  the  supine  position,  with  the  buttocks 
slightly  raiscii  on  a  pillow,  will  enable  reduction  to  be  effected, 
and,  in  old  standing  cases  e^i^cially,  tbe  patient  should  be 
allowed  to  try  tu  put  the  rupture  back  liirnself  if  he  can,  for 
he  will  often  succeed  when  the  surgeon  would  fail. 

An  iet  bag  ^iplied  to  the  part  is  now  a  very  proper  remedy, 
except  in  cases  of  tense  incarcerated  ruptures,  where  the  vitality 
of  the  tissues  over  the  hernia  is  very  feeble. 

The  warm  bath,  followed  by  a  simple  enema,  or  one  containing 
opium  as  before  described,  is  here  also  frequently  of  great  service ; 
but  in  the  absence  of  dii«(ui(:ti»g  symptoms,  patience  aud  rest  in 
bed  are  the  great  agents  for  effecting  the  reduction. 
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A  nipture  ia  Bometimes  perm&DeDtlf  irreducible  in  whole  or 
part,  in  which  case  the  oaly  thing  to  do  is  to  hare  a  triua  oE  s 
gpecial  sltape  made  for  its  support  aod  protection. 

Acute  intestinal  obstructions,  due  to  volvuliia,  intus 
internal  stTangiilatioii,  maligtiant  tumourB,  ot«.,  iavolTiiig  asti  ^^ 
do,  questions  of  abdominal  section,  or  other  capital  proceediD^^ , 
lie  outside  the  province  of  the  dresser  or  house  surgeon,  or  of  tliit 
book. 

One  form  of  intestinal  obstruction  however,  must  here  be 
noticed,  which  occasionally  gives  rise  to  symptoms  reeenibling 
those  of  volvulus  or  intussusception,  that  namely  which  may 
arise  from  accumulation  of  feces.  The  obstruction  almost 
alwaya  occurs  in  the  upper  part  of  the  rectum  and  in  the  sigmoid 
flexure. 

This  condition  occurs  most  commonly  in  women  or  in  cbildtea 
as  a  sequel  of  some  severe  illness,  such  as  typhoid  fever,  but 
examples  may  be  found  in  patients  of  either  sex,  and  at  any  age. 

Usually  a  history  will  be  given  of  habitual  constipatioii, 
steadily  getting  more  and  more  difficult  to  overcome,  until 
finally  there  may  have  been  no  relief  by  the  anna  for  a  [lenod  to 
be  measured  by  weeks.  In  other  cases  some  forces  may  have  been 
passed,  but  the  bowel  has  never  been  properly  unloaded.  Od 
examining  the  patient,  it  will  probably  be  found  that  tli« 
intestines  are  greatly  distended  with  flatus,  while  in  the  left  il' 
region,  a  soft  doughy  tumour  is  to  be  felt,  the  shape  of  wU 
may  be  altered  by  mauipulation,  which  b  generally  borne  » 
although  it  may  be  that  a  certain  degree  of  iuflammatioa  4 
the  surrounding  parts  has  been  set  up  ;  distress  and  nausea  l 
be  ]iresent,  and  the  symptoms  may  be  sufficiently  severe  to 
the  real  nature  of  the  trouble,  and  to  make  it  resemble  a  c 
acute  obstruction,  due  to  some  mass  of  new  growth  in  1 
situation  of  the  sigmoid  flexure,  or  to  an  intussusception  or  volvi 
of  the  bowel. 

But  a  careful  physical  examination  and  investigation  iuto  tho 
history  of  the  ease  will  prevent  any  mistaken  diagno^  being 
persisted  in,  and  the  cause  of  the  obstnictiou  will  be  made  plajn 
by  a  thorough  digital  examination  of  the  rectum,  by  meuia  of 
which  the  lower  portion  of  the  hardened  ftfical  mass  will  alin-jst 
certainly  be  felt.    Even  supposing  that  it  lies  too  high  up  tboito 
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be  readied,  tho  passage  of  a  lotig  enema  tube,  well  Boftened  nnd 
oiled,  to  the  distance  of  eight  or  t«n  inches,  wilt  establish  the 
Q&tnre  of  the  complaint,  inasmuch  as  the  eye  or  opening  of  the 
tobo  will,  on  withdmwal,  be  occupied  trith  fnca]  matter. 

The  treatment  in  these  cases  cnnsb^Ce,  in  unloading  the 
sigmoid  flexure  and  rectum  as  si)eedity  as  passible.  In  the 
first  place  all  the  feecal  matter  which  can  be  dislodged  from  the 
rectum  by  the  finger  or  a  si)dod,  should  be  so  removed,  and  masses 
somewhat  higher  up  may  be  got  at  by  a  scoop  or  spoon  with  a 
longer  handle.  A  pewter  table  spoon,  bent  so  as  t)  diminish  the 
width  of  the  bowl,  will  do.  But  these  masses  are  frequently  very 
hard,  almost  stony,  and  often  tliey  can  hardly  be  dLalodged 
without  previous  softening  ;  while  those  that  lie  still  higher  up 
in  the  canal  are  out  of  reach  altogether.  The  removal  of  these 
must  be  achieved  by  cnemata  injected  high  up  into  the  bowel  by 
means  of  a  long  tube.*  These  injections  must  be  frequently 
repeat^K).  and  it  may  be  necessary  to  play  a  stream  from  an  enema 
upon  the  hardened  collections  for  a  long  time.  But  although  the 
clearing  out  of  the  canal  may  be  very  troublesome,  we  believe  it 
can  always  be  effected  by  the  careftil  use  of  a  scoop  forsuch  masses 
aa  may  come  within  reach,  and  of  enemata  ;  these  may  either  be 
simple  copious  ones  of  warm  water,  or  in  more  obstinate  cases  a 
pint  of  warm  olive  oil  is  very  successful.  To  the  oil  an  ounce  of 
turpentine  may  be  added  with  the  best  result.  The  tube  of  a 
stomach  pump  will  do  in  the  absence  of  a  special  apparatus,  for 
the  admiuistration  of  thase  enemata. 

The  intestine  will  be  left  in  a  very  atouic  state  for  a  long  time 
•fter  the  fnscee  have  been  removed,  and  a  recurrence  of  the  con- 
dition must  be  guarded  against  by  the  frequent  use  of  simple  or 
astringent  enemata,  vegetable  purges,  and  the  like.  Often  much 
good  is  effected  by  shampooing  and  knoodin;:  the  abdomen, 
eBpe<'.iatIy  if  flatus  be  the  most  prominent  symptom. 

Laiitly,  thero  are  now  a  good  many  cases  on  record  where  the 
intestinal  coats  have  been  succe^ully  stiuiulated  through  the 
abdominal  walls  by  the  passage  of  a  jHtwerful  constant  current, 
delivered  thnmgh  electrodes  with  large  surfaces. 


k. 
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Shock  or 
collApee. 


Shock  fn»m 
severe  injury 
without 
hanaorrhage. 


Of  Emergencies  continued— General  Emergencies,  Shock, 

Fits,  Poisons,  etc. 

We  continue  in  this  and  the  following  chapter  the  consideration 
of  the  more  important  conditions  which  call  for  immediate  relief 
at  the  hands  of  medical  men,  but  especially  at  the  hands  of  house 
surgeons,  or  of  medical  oflicers  in  charge  of  the  casualty  depart- 
ments of  hospitals. 

In  the  preceding  chapter  we  discussed  those  surgical  emergen- 
cies, which  had  not  been  previously  dealt  with  under  the  sectioiu 
upon  fracture  or  lisemorrhage,  and  there  remain  now  the  larger 
class  of  general  emergencies,  such  as  Collapse,  the  usual  forms  of 
Fits,  cases  of  Poisoning,  Drowning,  etc.,  which,  although  they  are 
in  no  sense  surgical,  nevertheless  must  not  be  omitted  from  a 
work  intended  principally  for  hospital  dressers  and  resident 
medical  oflicers.  But  it  is  only  with  the  treatment  in  the  first 
instance,  of  these  various  conditions,  that  we  have  here  to  da 

Shock,  or  Collapse.  For  a  description  of  this  condition,  and  for 
its  pathology,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  vivid  pictures  drawn 
by  Mr.  Savory,*  or  by  Mr.  Herbert  Page,t  or  to  the  article  by 
Mr.  C.  Moullin.^  We  have  here  to  consider  how  best  to  minimise 
its  duration  and  severity,  and  we  will  take  first,  cases  of  dock 
from  severe  injury  without  haemorrhage, 

"  The  slow,  feeble,  or  almost  annihilated  pulse,  the  pallor  of 
the  lips,  and  coldness  of  the  extremities,  the  mental  hebetude, 
the  anscsthesia  of  the  surface,  the  relaxation  of  the  sphincters,  the 
lessened  secretion  of  the  urine,  the  impaired  muscular  action/'^ 
all  point  to  a  state  of  seeming  l{felessness,  founded  on  a  temporary 
paresis  (a  reflex  inhibition)  of  the  circulatory  system,  and  it  is  this 


•  Holmes'  •'  Syetem,'*  Vol.  I.,  p.  877  (1888  edition), 
t  "  Injuries  of  Spine  and  Spinal  Cord,"  1888,  p.  145. 

t  **  International  EncydopcBdia  of  Surgery,"  Vol  I.,  p.  857.  See  alao  tlw 
Hastings  Essay,  1S82,  on  '*  Shock,*' by  Mr.  Fameaux  Jordan,  reprinted  ia 
"  Surgical  Enquiries.** 

§  Page,  Loc.  dt,  p.  144. 
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apparent  lifelessness  wliicli  gives  tlie  clue  to  tlie  line  of  treatment.  OenenJ  bdl 
Tlie  weakened  heart  can  barely  keep  its  own  and  tlie  respiratory  tranniciit 
centres  going,  atill  leas  tlie  cerebral  cortex,  'i'he  head  must 
therefore  be  as  low,  or  lower,  llmn  the  rest  of  the  body,  and  arti- 
ficial respiration  must  be  performed  if  neces^ry.  The  feeble 
circulation  fails  to  maintain  the  heat  of  the  body  ;  so  it  must  be 
supplied  from  without.  There  is  a  danger  of  the  heart  stopping 
altogether;  therefore  it  must  be  directly  or  indirectly  stimulated. 
Lastly,  since  in  these  cases  of  shock  without  hiemorrliage,  it  has 
been  shewn  by  experiment  that  one  effective  cause  of  the  stoppage 
of  the  heart,  is  congestion  of  its  rijiht  cavities,  and  of  the  large 
thoracic  veins,  the  surgeon  should  look  for  signs  of  venous 
distension  in  the  neck,  and  if  this  be  present  the  pri>priety  of 
opening  the  right  jngular  vein  may  be  considered.  We  have 
ment4oned  thia  possible  treatment  of  shock  by  venicsection,  for 
tlie  sake  of  completeness  of  the  clinical  picture,  and  because  of 
the  high  authority  for  its  performance,  but  we  have  never  seen, 
and  can  hardly  imagine,  a  case  in  which  the  indications  of  con- 
gestion would  justify  the  house  surgeon  in  adoptini^  this  measure. 

In  pracliet.  the  first  thing  to  do  when  a  patient  is  collapsed,  is  D«uili  ul 
to  get  him  to  bed.  between  the  blankets,  and  with  the  head  quite  »"''«'"'*■ 
low.  Hot-water  tins,  or  hot  bricks,  should  then  be  put  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  flanks,  and  between  the  thighs,  care  being 
taken  not  to  scorch  the  skin,  while  the  patient  is  too  insensitive 
to  complain.  The  further  measures  will  depend  upon  the  severity 
of  the  shock.  In  slight  cases,  where  the  feeble  pulse  steadily 
gathers  strength,  the  respiration  continues  regular  and  becomes 
gmdually  deeper ;  in  fine,  when  it  is  evident  that  the  condition 
is  rather  one  of  a  temporary  lowering  of  vitaUtv  tlian  of  apparent 
li/eUmmeas,  no  further  measures  can  be  taken  which  are  so  useful 
la  doing  nothing  will  be.  Best  and  warmth,  and  lying  flat,  will 
do  all  that  is  wanted. 

Oases  of  a  higlier  grade  of  severity  are  those  where  the  patient 
Can  be  roused  to  swallow,  and  has  a  fair  respiration  and  a 
)>erceptible  pnlse,  but  still,  after  a  little  watching,  does  not 
appear  to  be  coming  round,  or  may  seem  to  be  getting  worse. 
(Por  shock  is  eminently  a  rela))sing  condition.)  In  these  cases, 
sal  volatile,  ether,  alcohol,  or  some  other  diffusible  stimulant 
KliDuld  be  given  in  small  dooes.  freijucntly  rei>eated,  and  of  these, 
sal  volatile  is  pruliahly  the  bent. 
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Moot  cases  of  shock  nill  fail  under  one  of  ttiese  two  lieadi,  and 
witii  ordinary  atteation,  in  tbe  absence  of  otiier  coraplicatiuui, 
tliey  will  do  well  enough.  ^M 

Extreme  gm  more  rarely,  ca.sea  occur  in  which  the  collapse,  the  ii^H 

*  les3nes,«,  is  luucii  more  profound,  and  then  every  esertion  will  |H 

•  necessary  to  prevent  the  life  going  out  a.ltogether.     In  these,  tba 

respiration  will  be  threatening  to  stop  at  every  moment,  or  may 
actually  have  stopped,  the  pulse  will  be  barely,  or  uut  at  all 
perceptible,  at  the  wrist,  the  temperature  may  be  lowered  below 
90",  and  the  insensibility,  profound. 
ijneation  or  ]„  gyj),  ^  ^^se  (slill  dealing  with  those  in  which  there  has  b 
veneaectiou.  ,  ,         i    -^   .         ■  - 1 .         .    . 

I  no  important  lifflinorru^ej,  il  there  be  any  turgidity  of  tbc  vetni 

it  is  urged  by  Mr.  Savory  *  that  the  right  side  of  the  heart  m 
clearly  be  relieved  by  bleeding  from  the  external  jugular  vei 
and  no  one  who  has  seen  the  way  iu  which  the  cavities  of  ti 
heart,  in  the  lower  animals,  resume  their  functions  upon  I 
relief  of  diatensiou,  can  doubt  the  physiological  aoundoess  < 
this  advice.  Nevertheless  vemcsectiou  (or  shock  is  very  i 
performed,  and  wc  doubt  whether  in  practice  there  is  ofum 
found  a  venous  turgidity  eufEcieutly  great  to  strongly  saggest 
the  operation. 
This  may  be  a  doubtful  point,  but  there  is  no  doubt  at  all  aa 
to  the  uecessity  of  other  measures.  We  must  uot  wait  for  the 
natural  breuthing  to  stop,  before  artificial  respiration  is  set  up. 
The  head  should  be  placed  well  below  the  level  of  the  legs  i 
body;  frtctional  warmth  procured  by  hand  rubbing;  wlule  t 
heart  may  be  directly  stimulated  by  a  hot  mustard  plaister,  ( 
by  ft  turpentine  stupe ;  and  the  diaphragm  by  fanuii^tion.t 
nlkntA  As  Eoon  ss  the  patient  can  swallow,  stimulants  should  be  gin 

but  the  riak  of  choking  an  insensible  person,  must  always  be  kei 
in  mind.  Another  method  of  administering  stimulants,  howi 
iB  now  coming  into  general  favour,  and  is  of  extreme  vnliu 
these  cases,  namely  by  hypodermic  injection.  The  effect  < 
Hjrpodannla  the  intra-veuous  iujection  of  10  or  15  drops  of  ether  inCd 
fltbar,  etc."  tlie  arm,  is  very  striking  indeed,  and  in  many  casea 
•  L(-c.  cit..  Vol.  I.  p.  asa!  " 

-f-  Fur  tbe  dotaili  of  the  perfomukoce  of  utiGciaJ  reajanktion,  tni  ttia 
appliution  of  destticity,  see  under  "  Drowuio); "  ■  little  Lrtei.  IndMtl  tin 
nsMorM  for  miiMitatum  in  aithef  oan  tin  Tery  (tiDilu. 
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undoubtedly  saved  life.  Stimulant  enemata  are  sometimes  very 
useful.  Even  in  cases  of  apparently  total  collapse  it  should 
be  kept  in  miud  that  there  may  be  only  **  suspended  "  animation, 
and  it  is  right  to  proceed  with  all  approved  methods  of  resuscita- 
tion before  pronouncing  the  condition  to  be  hopeless. 

Care  must  be  exercised  not  to  over  stimulate  when  the  effect 
of  the  collapse  begins  to  pass  off,  and  to  leave  as  much  as 
possible  to  rest  and  warmth.  The  collapse  will  in  any  case  be  Keaction  after 
followed  by  a  reactionary  period  of  irritation  and  generally  of  *"^*' 
fever,  and  this  may  be  much  aggravated  by  injudicious  treat- 
ment at  the  first.  In  this  stage  of  reaction,  opium,  or  the  hypo- 
dermic injection  of  morphia  may  be  administered  ;  hyoscyamus, 
again  is  often  extremely  useful 

The  general  effects  of  extreme  and  sudden  haemorrhage  are  Shock  from 
recognised  as  being  to  a  large  extent   identical  with  those  of  *^®™^"**8** 
true  shock  ;  nor  do  the  two  conditions  differ  generally  in  their 
treatment,  except  with  regard  to  the  great   question   of  trans- 
fusion, which  we  have  considered  in  an  earlier  chapter  (see  pp.  71, 
et  seq.) 

Syncope,  Inasmuch  as  faintness  is  due  to  partial  cerebral  Syncope, 
anaemia,  brought  on  by  failure  of  the  heart's  action,  within 
certain  limits,  the  treatment  is  the  same,  whether  the  syncope 
be  merely  emotional,  or  be  due  to  some  more  definite  cause,  as 
general  exhaustion,  cold,  haemorrhage,  organic  disease  (especially 
cardiac  valvular  incompetence),  or  a  combination  of  any  of 
these. 

As  an  example  of  the  common  fainting  fit,  we  may  take  that  The  common 
form  which  occurs  most  commonly  in  young  women  or  lads  of  f*in*>ng  **• 
feeble  circulation.  Such  people,  under  conditions  of  bad  ventila- 
tion, disagreeable  sights  or  smells,  fatigue,  or  of  an  empty 
stomach,  are  liable  to  attacks  of  simple  syncope.  They  have 
a  sudden  feeling  of  nausea  and  giddiness,  and  fall  unconscious  to 
the  ground.  On  examination  there  is  found  a  marked  pallor  and 
moistness  of  the  face,  shallow  but  distinct  respiration,  a  pulse 
just  perceptible  at  the  wrist,  and  a  peculiar  flaccidity  of  the 
limbs.     The  eyelids  are  half  open  and  the  lips  parted.* 

*  It  may  b«  noticed  that  as  a  general  role,  men  faU  down  in  a  faint  as  if 
they  bad  been  tbot ;  women  generally  manage  to  get  to  a  chair  or  to  some 
support. 
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Presently,  if  left  alone,  the  colour  will  return  to  the  chads, 
the  respiration  become  deeper  and  sighing,  the  eyes  will  open, 
and  consciousness  will  return. 

Of  a  similar  nature,  but  even  more  transitory,  is  the  parely 
emotional  form,  which  occurs  in  perfectly  healthy,  strong  people. 
Thus,  grown  men  often  faint  on  being  vaccinated^  or  at  the  sight 
of  blood. 

Although  none  of  these  forms  of  syncope  are  dangeroas,  it 
is  well  that  the  attack  should  be  as  short  as  possible.  The  groat 
agent  in  the  recovery  is  an  improvement  in  the  cerebral  circula- 
tion, and  the  best  way  to  effect  this  is  to  make  the  braiu  the 
lowest  |)art  of  the  body.  The  patient  must  therefore  Le  kept 
lying  down  (the  position  naturally  assumed),  and  in  every  way 
freedom  of  respiration  and  of  the  circulation  must  be  attained. 

External  stimuli,  such  as  smelling  salts  (not  too  strong),  the 
sprinkling  of  cold  water  on  the  head,  slapping  the  hands,  etc., 
may  be  resorted  to,  but  stronger  stimulation,  as  faradisation^  is 
not  required.  Fainting  may  often  be  prevented  if  the  patient 
be  sitting  at  the  time  of  the  attack,  by  making  him  lean  well 
forward,  so  that  the  head  comes  almost  between  the  kneea^  and 
thus  receives  a  good  blood  supply.  Perhaps,  too,  the  aorta  is 
partly  compressed  by  the  flexion. 

But  although  the  milder  kinds  of  syncope  are  not  alarming, 
faintness  may  be  a  condition  of  the  greatest  danger,  and  is  indeed 
one  of  the  most  frequent  actual  causes  of  death.      We  have 
examples  of  such  extreme  syncope  as  an  effect  in  great  exhans* 
*picope.  tion  from  exposure,  or  in  starvation ;  or  it  may  be  due  to  the 

exhaustive  effect  of  some  severe  illness.  * 

If  these  cases  be  left  to  themselves,  they  will  often  insensibly 
drift  onwards  into  death,  and  active  measui-es  must  be  taken  to 
prevent  this.  The  actual  details  of  treatment  will  differ 
according  to  the  particular  cause  in  each  case,  but  in  almost  all 
respects  they  are  identical  with  those  for  extreme  haBmorrhagep 
or  for  shock,  or  for  drowning;  namely,  lying  flat,  warmth, 
stimulation,  injection  of  ether,  etc.  In  addition,  in  very  severe 
forms  of  syncope  it  is  often  useful  to  invert  the  itatient,  so  that 
the  head  is  the  lowest  part  of  the  body.    This  is  most  ooo- 

*  Death  from  chloroform  ii  usuaIIj  a  fatal  lyncope.     See  on  this  point  the 
■pedal  chapter  on  anjeethetici. 
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Teiuentl}r  done  by  ptaciDg  tlie  le^  on  a  couch,  onA  the  }iead 
and  shniilders  ou  the  fioor.  (This  method  of  resuscitation  is 
known  as  "  Nt^Uton's "  plan.)  Artilicial  respiration,  faradisa- 
tion, and  auto-transfusion,  i.e.  emptying  of  the  limbs  of  blood 
by  hand  rubbing  and  elevation  (vid«  page  71),  may  all  be  some- 
times required,  but  actual  transfusiou  or  veniesection  aro  never 
indicated  in  cases  of  true  syncope,  due  neither  to  hsemorrhage  on 
the  one  hand  nor  to  suflfocation  on  the  other. 

Of  Hysteria,  as  a  disease,  ve  here  say  nothing ;   for  this  Hyitwl*.  I 
penalty  which  we  pay  for  the  artificial  character  of  our  livee, 
^>pear9  in  snch  protean  fomt^,  that  it  cannot  be  considered  in 
sDy  detail,  and  we  will  only  mention  what  should  be  done  in 
the  case  of  a  common  hysterical  fit. 

Although  no  two  of  these  attackn  are  alike,  there  is  rarely  any  General 
difficulty  in  the  diagnosis ;  indeed  it  is  only  when  the  attack  ri"af'* 
exhibits  the  more  serious  characters,  of  what  is  tenne<l  hystero- 
epilfpsy.  that  any  doubt  can  arise.  In  ordinary  cases  the  flushed 
tearful  face,  the  ))autiiig  breath,  the  emotional  laughter  or  sobbing, 
the  jerking  movements,  not  truly  convulsive,  and  the  almost  in- 
variable termination  in  a  flood  of  tears,  and  (though  this  ia 
naturally  not  so  evident)  with  a  profuse  secretion  of  almost 
colourless  mine ;  all  these  poiuts  aro  characteristic  of  the 
hysterical  attack,  and  could  not  occur  in  a  real  tit 

Moreover,  if  there  be  any  doubt>  analysis  of  the  symptoms  will  IHa^ortiii 
show  that  the  condition  is  a  mimicry  of  graver  disease,  and  that  **" 
there  ia  a  "contrariness  "  in  the  behaviour  of  all  these  patients, 
which  is  very  characteristic.  Try  to  open  the  eyea,  and  they  wiD 
be  screwed  up  ;  or  the  mouth,  and  the  teeth  will  immediately 
be  clenched ;  the  tongue,  however,  never  being  bitten.  So,  if  an 
eObrt  be  made  to  sit  the  patient  up,  she  will  immediately  flop 
down  on  the  floor,  but  in  doing  so  will  give  a  further  evidence  of 
the  nature  of  the  attack,  for  in  falling,  even  though  there  be 
apparently  a  loss  of  consciousness,  the  patient  will  carefully 
guard  herself  against  injury. 

Apparent  uuconscionsnesa  is  often  present,  and  a  kind  of 
uiasthesia,  so  that  needles  may  be  run  deeply  into  fleshy  parts 
without  eliciting  a  sign  of  pain ;  yet  both  these  states  are  really 
deceptions.  The  anioethesia  is  the  result  of  an  exaltation,  akin 
to  the  extany  of  a  flagellant,  and  the  uncoosciouane^  is  only  on 
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the  surface.  In  fact,  as  in  the  condition  of  hypnotism  (which  in 
many  other  respects  resembles  hysteria),  there  is  quit«  an  abnomul 
intelligence  of  aurrou tiding  affairs.  No  hysterical  woman,  thoaj[h 
she  may  be  to  all  appearance  profoundly  uncooscious,  woald  ever 
allow  anyone  to  cut  olT  her  hair.  Moreover,  while  this  emotional 
condition  laatB,  patients  are  very  completely  "  en  rajtport  "  with 
the  state  of  mind  ot  those  around  them,  and  promptly  beooue 
much  worse,  or  speedily  recover,  according  to  the  beiiaTioar  of 
the  bystanders. 

Although  we  have  said  that  the  symptoms  are  a  mimicry  of 
real  disease,  no  greater  mistake  can  be  made  than  to  treat  tbeae 
sufferers  as  malingerers.  1'he  illness  is  real  enough,  although  it 
is  a  moral,  rather  than  a  physical  ailment;  and  although  tlw 
symptoms  be  not  genuine,  the  object  to  be  attaioe<l  is  to  oat 
the  attack  as  short  as  possible,  and  to  diminish  the  chauces  ofib 
recurrence.  On  the  one  hand,  the  tendency  to  recur  will  be 
increased  if  the  symptoms  are  treated  as  if  they  were  signs  of  a 
grave  mysterious  illness,  and  on  the  other,  the  severity  of  the 
present  attack  will  very  likely  be  aggravated  by  harshnen  or 
rough  treatment,  Tiie  "  bucket  of  cold  water "  we  believe  to  be 
always  harmful,  but  the  other  extreme  of  profuse  sympathy, 
mixed  with  stiff  restoratives  of  sal  volatile,  or  chloric  ether,  or 
with  comforting  glasses  of  hot  brandy  and  water  is  equally  m. 

As  we  have  stated  before,  hysterical  people  may  be  quite  «dl 
trusted  not  to  hurt  themselves,  so  in  almost  all  cases  the  best 
thing  to  do  is  to  leave  them  alone.  Nothing  condacea  inore 
to  a  quick  recovery  than  that  the  patient  shall  be  conviooed 
that  her  condition  is  one  which  excites  no  alarm,  no  pity,  and 
no  anger  ;  and  bearing  in  mind  how  hyper  sensitive  these  luitiente 
are  to  external  conditions,  all  fussy  friends  should  be  rigidly 
excluded.  Indeed,  tliere  is  no  necessity  for  anyone  to  remain  ia 
attendance,  and  if  the  patient  be  simply  laid  on  her  bed  at  the 
commencement  of  an  attack,  and  left  to  come  out  of  it  aa 
Boon  as  she  will,  nothing  better  can  be  done. 

A  mixture  of  hysterical  and  alcoholic  excitement  is  not 
uncommon  in  hospital  casualty  rooms.*    These  cases  again  may 

*  ThU  Bonditian  In  our  eiperience  ia  mmt  oiDnian  udoiik  'Looian  Iria 
women,  &  peonllArly  exciUble,  hybrid  race,  in  whom,  too,  Uie  umple  kjMokal 
fit  oftsn  devoloia  >  varj  hi^  grada  of  asvority . 
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be  left  to  themseWes  or  may  often  be  more  quickly  restored  to 
their  right  minds  by  a  brisk  emetic  (see  Drunkenness,  p.  371).* 

Two  great  groups  of  attacks,  or  states  of  disease,  are  especially  Fit* 
designated  by  the  common  term  of  "fits,"  altiiough  as  every  one 
knows,  the  name  is  applied  to  many  other  conditious  as  well 
These  two  are  the  apoplectic,  and  the  epileptic,  state,  and  the 
first  certainly,  and  probably  both,  may  be  protiuced  by  very 
various  causes. 

As  effectual  causes  of  the  apoplectic  state,  ne  may  have  hepmor-  Ctam 
rhage,  (the  commonest),  causing  the  attack  either  through  brain  "P"?'^''" 
6hock,  pressure,  or  laceration  ;  uraemia ;  acute  akohdism,  or  the 
circulation  of  some  other  poison  in  the  blood  ;  or  rapid  eeroiu 
/(ffusion  on  the  surface  of  the  brain  ;  (the  existoace  of  this  serous 
apoplexy  19  now  much  queelioned),  and  we  al^o  liud  cases  of  so 
called  ^mple  apoplexy,  in  which  the  exciting  cause  of  the  fit 
cannot  be  traced  with  certainty. 

But  the  apoplectic  stat«  oifit,  from  whicbeTer  of  these  causes  it 
may  arise,  witlpresentverymuchthesaroesymptoms;  namely,  "of 
loss  of  conscionsness,  without  failure  of  the  heart's  action, "t  while, 
in  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  there  will  be  evidence  also  of  some 
local  cerebral  lesion  in  the  shape  of  convulsive  movementa  or 
paralysis,  or  both,  the  paralysis  generally  remaining  after  the 
actual  lit  has  passed  ;  inasmuch  as  we  have  only  here  to  con- 
sider the  practical  management  of  the  patient  during  the  attack, 
a  differential  diagnosis  is  not  at  all  necessary. 

Taking  the  case  of  an   apopletic  fit   arising   from   cerebral  A  tjrpini 
hEemorrhage,  ite  course  will  be  something  like  the  following.  '''"''  '*^'' 

After  a  varying  prodromal  period,  during  which  there  may  haTe  lu  onnt. 
been  warnings,  in  the  way  of  mental  confusiuu,  giddiness,  etc, 
the  fit  proper,  generally  comes  on  quite  suddenly,  often  during 
«ome  emotion,  or  some  unusual  exertion.  The  prominent 
symptom  is  the  complete  loss  of  coii^iousuesa,  but  preceeding 
this,  there  may  be  a  short  period  of  convulsive  twitcliiugs  of  the 
lace  or  limbs.  When  consciousness  is  lost,  the  patient  falla  to 
the  ground,  the  breathing  becomes  laboured  and  st«[Corous,  with 

*  For  the  otiier  (umui  o(  (nqtiua]  byiterU,  byiteric  panlyiii,  neiiriimimnjl^ 
■lunaU,  itc,  Uia  nmitt  u  refemnl  bi  tfac)  article  bjr  Mr.  S«toi7  In  '■  HoltDM* 
Sjatca,"  ot  to  Sir  Jamw  f  iget's  Cliaiokl  Lecturo*. 

t  "  Qtuln'i  Uictlomuj  d1  Medicine  '  [AitiJa  uo  ApoiilniT). 
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^H  a  flapping  in  and  out  of  the  cheeks,  caused  by  their  i>aralyBi8,  ^^| 

^H  by  that  of  the  soft  palate-     Commonly  one  side  of  the  body,  ^^M 

^F  tbe  opposite  side  of  the  face  and  tougue  will  now  be  found  to'^^ 

^H  ^ev  ope-    p^j(.]y  convulsed,  partly   paralysed.      As  the  fit  cootiiiues,  tbe 
^E  paralytic  syinptoms  become  more  developed,  and  with  this  then 

^L  is  steadily  deepening  coma.     Reflex  is  nearly  or  quile  abolished, 

^B  and  the  pupils  may  be  widely  dilated,  or  unequal,  or  small,  but 

^H  are  generally  fixed,  and  in  any  case,  do  not  react  to  light. 

^H  The  pulse  as  a,  rule  h  full  and  slow,  and  may  be  very  hard.   The 

^H  larger  venous  trunks  are  often  distended.     (This  is  the  couditioD 

^H  in  bGemorrhagic  cases.     In  ura^mic  fit^,  pallor,  and  a  small  pulse 

^V  are  frequently  present)  In  such  a  case  the  coma  may  get  steadily 

^K  deeper  and  end  in  death,  without  any  effort  at  a  rail)',  in  a  few 

^K  .   ,.  hours  or  days.   If  this  does  not  happen,  after  a  period  so  variable 

^E  that  no  estimate  is  possible,  there  is  a  gradual  ligiitening  of  the 

^K  coma,  tnitchiags  cease,  and  reflex  gradually  returns.     Later,  tlie 

^H  patient  can  be  partially  roused,  and  then  returns  to  a  stats  of 

^H  consciousness.     This,  however,  is  rarely  at  6rst  uncloaded,  sod 

^H  with  it  there  generally  comes  the  appreciation  of  perm&neDt 

^H  paralysis  of  the  limbs  or  face,  and  often,  aphakia  in  some  one  of  its 

^B  forms.     With  tbe  after  history  of  the  case  we  have  nothiiif  t 

^H  do  ;  it  may,  however,  be  mentioned  that  they  commonly  tew 

^H  improve. 

^B  Beariug  in  mind  the  usual  cau.w  of  this  condition  of  apopi 

^^K  it  will  be  plain  that  all  direct  attempts  at  rousing  ur  restoratioa  of 

^^M  consciousness  will  not  only  be  futile,  but  will  be  actively  barmfoL 

^^~  The  first  and  great  point  in  the  treatment  will  be  to  get  tlie  circa- 

muugeiueot.   latlou  as  quiet,  and  the  heart's  action  as  free  from  emharassioeBt 

as  is  possible.     A  "  do  nothing "  policy  is  therefore  uq   maay 

points  essential ;  but,  except  in  the  more  trausient  and  slighter 

P  attacks,   or  on  tbe   other   baud,   in   those   coses  of  apopUxU 

foudroyante,  in  which  death  occurs  almost  immediately,  there  are 
certain  indications  for  relief  of  the  cerebral  circuhition  whidi 
should,  if  possible,  be  fulfilled. 
Relief  of  bi^a  There  will  be  little  difficulty  in  recognising  whether  the  case  be 
one  in  which  nothing  is  required  except  absolute  rest  and  quiet 
watching,  or  whether  more  active  treatment  is  called  for.  In  the 
latter  ca-se,  the  chief  measures  are  the  local  application  of  cold  to 
the  head,  blood  letting,  oud  free  purgation.   If  the  head  be  hoi,  or 


neof  its 
raple^^l 


s  to  cut  tlie  hair  short,  and 


the  Tara  flashed,  it  can  never  he 
apply  an  Jce  bog,  or  cold  nater. 

The  question  of  letting  blood  should  be  weighed  very  care- 
fully, and  at  the  present  time  it  is  rarely  performed,  still  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  in  cases  where  the  pulse  is  hard,  aJmost 
incompressible,  and  bonnding,  and  when  the  veins  of  the  liead  and 
neck  are  distinctly  full,  great  relief  can  be  tlius  afforded.  In 
thew  casea,  a  small  quantity  of  blood,  rapidly  exlxacted,  will 
give  greater  relief  than  a  larger  quantity  more  slowly  taken  ;  so 
that  other  things  being  equal,  venn^section  of  the  veins  of  the 
neck  or  arm  is  the  preferable  mode,  but  four  or  six  leeches 
applied  to  the  temples  will  often  be  of  great  service. 

Wet  cupping,*  or  the  milder  proceedings  of  dry  cupping,  or  Cupping 
blistering,  at  the  nape  of  the  neck,  should  not  be  omitted  as  ""''™"8 
means  of  quickly  relieving  the  cerebral  circulation. 

'[%&  object  of  free  purgation  is  akin  to  th&t  of  bleeding,  and  is  Purgition. 
siinilarly  indicated,  provided  the  patient  can  swallow. 

The  purge  must  be  a  drastic  one,  and  very  often  the  best  is  q„(^  ^ 
croton  oil ;  1  to  IJ  drops  of  it  should  be  rubbed  up  wiih  bread 
and  given  in  the  form  of  a  pill,  or  placed  ujion  tlie  back  of  the 
tougu& 

Calomel  is  also  very  generally  given,  in  fiill  doses,  either  with  C4loi9aL 
a  pui^tive  such  as  colocynth,  or  followed  by  castor  oil.     Other 
drastic  purges,  such  as  elaterium  or  gamboge,  are  sometimes  used. 

These  various  measures  may  rightly  be  employed  in  fitting 
cases,  but  we  repeat  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  of  apoplexy,  the 
one  thing  needful  in  tlie  6rst  place,  is  to  keep  the  ^mtient  still  in 
bed,  with  the  head  slightly  raised,  in  a  dark  room,  taking  par- 
ticular care  that  there  i«  no  obstruction  to  the  respiration. 

Tlie  practical  management  of  an  EpiUptic  Fit  may  be  very^pjiann. 
shortly  described.  In  the  epileptic,  as  in  the  apoplectic  state, 
the  prominent  feature  is  the  absolute  loss  of  consciousness.  The 
attacks  also  vary  infinitely  in  their  severity  and  duration,  from 
tbose  casea  olp^tit  mal — in  which  there  is  a  momentary  confuaioa 
and  loss  of  consciousness,  gone  almost  before  it  is  felt — to  the 
most  violent  storms  of  convidsiouj,  lasting,  it  may  be,  a  full  half 
hour.  The  following  may  be  taken  as  an  account  of  a  moderately 
severe  epileptic  fit. 

*  Vor  bleeding,  Uicliuig,  uid  capping,  «m  Uw  •ection 


>il. 
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Quite  suddeiily,  or  after  some  subjective  premonitions,  aa  of  a 
creepiDg sensation,  or  travelling  wave  of  colduees  or  tlie  like,  vhich 
is  kuowu  by  the  name  of  hd  "  Aura,"  the  patient  becomes  unooD- 
Bcious  and  falls  to  the  ground,  often  with  a  cry  or  groan.  Alnioct 
all  the  body  is  theu  thrown  into  a  state  of  tonic  conruldoa  ;  the 
respiratory  uiovementa  are  arrested  with  the  others,  and  the 
patient  becomes  more  or  less  asphyxiated.  This,  however,  seldom 
becomes  extreme,  and  after  a  time,  shorter  than  it  appears  to  the 
lookers  on,  the  tonic  contraction  passes  over  into  a  state  of  geoenl 
clonic  convulsion,  in  which  the  limbs  are  tossed  hither  and  thither, 
damage  to  them  being  often  inflicted.  At  this  stage,  too,  the 
tongue  may  be  bitten,  or  the  nails  driven  into  the  palms.  Gnda- 
ally,  and  generally  after  a  very  few  minutes,  the  couvulaiT©  mave- 
ments  quiet  down,  and  a  condition  resembling  coma  succeeds,  bat 
biubddence.  which,  only  in  the  most  severe  cases,  is  true  coma.  Soon  this 
comatose  state  passes  into  one  more  like  natural  sleep  ;  the 
asphyxial  colour  disappears,  and  as  a  rule,  the  patient  wakes  up 
within  half  an  hour  or  an  hour,  ignorant  of  what  Las  happened, 
unless  previous  experience  has  taught  him  to  understand  the 
position  of  affairs.* 

In  such  an  attack,  nothing  ought  to  be  done  with  the  idea 
of  any  restoration  to  consciousneBs,  and  all  that  is  called  far, 
is  to  see  that  while  the  convulsions  are  present,  the  patient  doea 
himself  no  injury,  either  by  tossing  his  limbs  or  head  about,  or 
by  getting  into  such  a  position  that  respiration  is  interfered  with. 
Anything  tight  about  the  neck,  chest,  or  abdomen,  should  bo 
loosened,  and  especial  care  should  be  taken  that  the  tongue  does  not 
get  caught  between  the  teeth.  If  this  happens,  the  jaws  mnst  be 
forced  open,  and  a  piece  of  cork,  or  wood,  or  some  other  suitable 
wedge  inserted  to  keep  them  apart. 

Strenuous  efforts  at  restraint  of  the  convulsions  appear  rather 
to  excite  them,  and  are  never  necessary.  As  soon  as  the  Violetkoe 
of  the  fit  is  over,  the  quieter  the  patietit  is  left  the  better,  aod  if 
natnral  sleep  fo]lo(vs,  it  should  be  encouraged  to  last  as  long  as 
possible.  On  waking  np,  if  any  signs  of  exhaustion  are  preaent. 
a  little  soup  or  beef  tea  is  useful,  but  no  alcohol 

*  No  mare  complete  picCure  of  &□  epJLeptic  kttock  omld  be  girea  thftn  tiutt 
given  in  the  Otnpel  of  St  MhIc,  cbkp.  ii.  t.  17,  ct  ftg.  Soe  dio  MmUmw 
xriL  T,  IS ;  Mid  Luke  ix.  y.  SS. 
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The  general  treatment  of  the  epileptic  tendency,  the  con- 
Bideration  of  its  causation,  prophylasis,  and  of  irregular  forms 
of  the  disease,  auch  as  epileptic  mania,  homicidal  epilepsy,  etc, 
are  outside  the  scope  of  this  work. 

Epileptic  malingering.     In  ho$<pital  practice  the  house  surgeon  MiHngeHng. 
or  dresser  must  be  on   his  guard  against  being  deceived  by 
malmgcrers,   who    feign   to   be   epileptics  in   order   to    obtain 
admiffiioD.    The  only  way  to  detect  them  witii  certainty  is  to  be 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  symptoms  of  the  genuine  attack. 

Foaming  at  the  month  may  be  simulated  by  soap,  and  much 
"lather"  about  the  lips  is  in  itself  suspicious ;  but  the  crucial 
point  is  the  insensibility.  In  genuine  cases  this  is  ab.>tolute. 
Many  malingerers  are  aware  of  this,  and  will  bear  pain  indicted 
as  a  test,  with  a  fortitude  worthy  of  a  better  cause,  but  faradisa- 
tion judiciou^ily  applied  cun  hardly  be  resisted  for  more  than  a 
few  moments,  and  is  the  most  trustworthy  test. 

The  Gtnvulsinna  of  Injants. 

The  equal  balance  of  the  cerebral  government  is.  in  infants,  Tha  m 
TWy  easily  upset,  and  convulsivs  attacks  may  occur  from  very  "|^i, 
slight  causes.     Worms,  teething,  intestinal  irritation,  cerebral 
irritation,  as  in  rickets,  or  some  local  irritation,  even  that  of  a  pin ; 
may,  any  of  them,  be  sufficient  to  bring  on  an  attack.     On  the  .Sevcnl  cmm 
other  hand,  the  fit  mity  be  an  indication  of  the  gravest  brain  "^ 
disease,  or  may  stand  in  the  place  of  the  initial  rigor  which 
in  adults  her&lds  the  onset  of  some  acute  fever. 

But  the  "  infantile  convulsions  "  which  we  here  consider,  are  The  oidlnarj' 
flpilepti-form  hu,  arising  as  a  reflex  from  such  local  and  tempo-  ""'^ 
rary  causes  as  we  first  mentioned,  and  although  they  are  alarming, 
are  seldom  i^ermanently  hamifuL 

Taking  as  an  example,  the  couvnlsions  caused  by  the  irritation  of 
the  gums  during  teething,  we  shall  find  that  the  child,  after 
being  hot  and  fretful  for  some  hours  previously,  is  noticed 
suddenly  t«  "look  queer,"  or  to  squint  A  general  spaMn  of 
rigidity  theu  passes  over  the  body,  the  face  becomes  pale  and 
set,  tlie  eyeballs  are  turned  inwards,  and  respiration  is  almost 
arrested,  in  consequence  of  which  an  asjihyxiat  look  quicldy 
dfivelopes.  This  rigidity,  however,  generally  lasts  only  for  a 
few  eeconds,  and  is  succeeded  by  twitchings  of  the  face,  and  other 
olo&ic  convulsions.     These  again  quickly  subeide,  and  the  child 
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falls  into  a  sleepy,  semi-comatose  condition,  which  soon  becomes 
a  natural  sleep.  Consciousness  is  quite  abolished  during  the  fife 
itself. 
Vary  greatly  This  is  an  account  of  a  rather  seyere  fit,  and  they  are  found 
in  severity.  q{  ^\i  degrees.  Often  the  whole  attack  is  compressed  into  a 
momentary  loss  of  consciousness,  with  a  spasm  of  rigidity, 
followed  by  a  little  drowsy  heaviness.  But  in  all,  except  the 
very  slightest,  the  condition  is  certainly  one  which .  must  be 
hurtful  to  brain  action ;  the  cerebral  circulation,  therefore, 
should  be  relieved  if  possible,  and  that  quickly;  such  relief 
can  be  given  most  directly  and  readily  by  putting  the  child 
into  a  hot  bath  cU  once,  at  as  high  a  temperature  as  can  be  borne 
(say  103^  Fahr.).  If  this  can  be  got  directly,  the  child  may 
with  advantage  be  put  in  clothes  and  all,  and  undressed  in  the 
water.  It  should  be  immersed  up  to  the  neck,  and  a  sponge  of 
cold  water  may  be  placed  at  the  back  of  the  head. 

Indirectly,  too,  the  bath  fulfils  several  good  purposes.  Tbe 
undressing  of  the  child  will  enable  a  thorough  examination  to  be 
made,  and  will  discover  if,  by  any  carelessness,  there  be  a  pin 
running  into  the  skin,  or  any  other  local  irritation.  Possibly  the 
warmth  may  hasten  the  appearance  of  the  rash  of  some  fever,  or 
if  there  be  any  intestinal  colic,  it  will  be  relieved 

The  reader  may  be  reminded  of  the  usefulness  of  the  small 
operation  of  kncing  the  gums,  and  it  may  be  said  that  a 
mercurial  purge  will,  very  frequently  indeed,  greatly  improve 
the  condition  of  afiairs. 
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Of  Deowsdjo,  and  of  some  othes  Fohms  of  Scffocatioh. 

In  ftU  forms  of  asphyxia  it  is  important  to  recollect,  first,  that  oi 
insensibility  comes  on  very  soon,  some  time  before  tbe  coavulsive 
struggles  cease,  and  is  sncceeded  by  a  paralysis  of  all  the  voluntary 
muBclee,  including  those  of  respiration ;  and  eecoudly,  that  the 
heart's  action  may  continue  for  a  long  time  after  the  ordinary 
muscular  movements  are  abolished. 

The  actual  cause  of  death  is  probably  the  hyperdistention  of 
the  right  side  of  the  heart,  and  it  can  easily  be  shown  iu  animals 
that  reco?ery  from  asphyxia  is  po^ible  even  after  the  heart  has 
ceawd  to  beat,  if  the  right  heart  be  rapidly  unloaded  of  its  blood 
by  opening  the  jugular  vein,  lu  man,  it  is  very  doubtful  if  such 
recovery  has  ever  taken  place ;  but  it  certainly  seems  that 
prompt  veniBsection  offers  in  extreme  cases  almost  the  only 
chance,  although  it  is  very  rarely  resorted  to.  It  should  be 
remembered,  too,  that  the  performance  of  artificial  respiration, 
to  be  directly  described,  in  addition  to  le-oxygeuatine  the  blood, 
also  relieves  the  distention  of  the  right  ventricle,  by  facilitating 
tbe  passage  of  the  blood  through  the  capillaries  of  the  lungs. 

It  will  probably  save  needless  repetition  if  we  here  consider 
the  steps  to  be  taken  with  the  object  of  restoring  suspended 
animation,  in  ordinary  cases  of  drowning ;  and  taking  this  account 
as  a  typical  case  of  sufTocatioo,  to  leave  it  to  the  reader's 
common  sense  to  fill  in  the  details  of  the  slight  variatioiia  which 
are  called  for  by  the  different  circumstances  of  other  forms. 

In  drowning,  several  causes  are  generally  present  to  produce  a  D 
condition  of  lifelessness,  in  addition  to  the  asphyxia  itsell   Thus,  *^ 
sAock  is  often  present  and  may  be  a  very  important  factor. 
Kxhauation  from   lung-continued  struggling,  and  the  effects  of 
txpoture  to  cold,  ore  also  common,  aud  have  to  be  dealt  with. 
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Still,  the  great  agent  ia  producing  the  condition,  is  snffbcatioo, 
and  this  must  tirst  of  all  becombatteA 

Snpposing,  then,  that  the  body  of  an  apparently  diowaei 
person  has  been  recovered  from  the  water,  and  tbat  lespintioD  is 
found  to  have  stopped,  it  may  well  be  that  the  breathing  Cfto 
be  set  going  i^&in  by  simply  making  sudden  forcible  pressure 
at  the  pit  of  the  stomach  some  three  or  fonr  times,  at  interrals 
of  three  or  foar  seconds  ;  but  should  this  not  be  quickly  followed 
by  respiratory  movements,  artificial  respiration  proper  shoold  be 
at  once  begun.* 

For  this  method  to  be  of  the  least  avail,  all  its  details  most  be 
carried  ont  regularly  and  thoroughly ;  the  object  being  so  (kr  to 
imitate  the  natural  thoracic  and  abdominal  movements,  tliat  air 
may  be  sucked  into,  and  squeezed  out  of,  the  chest 

The  three  principal  ways  of  doing  this  are  known  aa  "  Syl- 
vester's," "  Maraliali  Hall's,"  and  "  Howard's,"  but  we  eball  only 
describe  the  &rst  in  detail,  as  it  is  certainly  more  efhcient  titan 
the  second,  and  the  third  is  not  generally  accepted  in  this 
country. 

In  Sylvester's  method  (Fig.  151)  the  arms  are  used  as  lerers, 
acting  so  as  to  expand  the  chest  walls  by  means  of  the  muscles 
placed  between  the  limbs  and  the  trunk,  the  origins  of  the  muscles 
acting  now  as  insertions,  and  vice  versa. 

The  patient  should  fiist  be  laid  on  his  back,  and  some  coD- 
venieot  supiwrt  be  placed  uuder  the  shoulders,  so  that  the  cheet 
may  be  thrown  out,  and  the  neck  extended,  with  the  bead  throwa 
back.  (See  illustration.)  If  this  be  properly  managed,  there  will 
not  generally  be  any  necessity  for  the  tongue  to  be  drawn  out  ot 
the  mouth,  for  the  laryns  will  be  kept  opeu  by  the  chin  being  kept 
well  up.  But  it  may  sometimes  be  desirable  for  an  assistant  to 
draw  forward  the  tongue,  and  if  bo,  the  best  way  to  hold  tt,  in 
the  absence  of  proper  forcep-s,  is  with  the  comer  of  a  handkerchief 
between  the  finger  and  thumb.  This  is  much  better  than  trying 
to  fasten  the  organ  down  to  the  chin  with  an  indi&rubber  band, 
or  running  a  hair-pin  through  it,  as  has  been  recommended. 

Everything;  which  in  the  least  confines  the  neck,  or  chest,  or 


la  the  ipot,  but  it  >  ihed  or  boiua  beduM  at 
□uy  loiiietiiiLea  be  ruked,  in  view  at  othoc 


*  It  i*  genenllybe«t  to  do  this 
hKod,  tho  loM  o(  > 

■dvkatagea. 
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abdomen,  must  be  loosened,  and  the  mouth  and  noetriU  cleanaeA:j 
of  any  mud,  etc.  Should  there  be  auy  water  \yiag  in 
pharynx  the  patient  may  be  turned  over  oa  one  side  to  let  it 
run  out  of  the  mouth,  but  no  attempt  should  be  made  to  empty 
the  stomach. 

These  preparations  should  only  occupy  a  few  momeotB.  Tbe 
surgeon  theu  kneelaig  at  the  patient's  head  must  take  hold  of 
the  arms  above  the  vriste,  and  carry  them  well  over  the  head 
right  back  aa  far  as  they  will  go,  as  shewn  in  the  figure.  The 
chest-walls  will  then  be  expanded,  and  generally  air  cau  be  beard 
passing  through  the  glottia  The  arms  must  tlien  be  brought  down 
against  the  sides,  and  the  forearms  crossed  over  the  pit  of  tlie 
stomach.  Leaning  now  with  liis  weight  upon  them,  tbe  surgeon 
makes  forcible  pressure  upon  the  abdomen,  so  as  to  press  up  the 
diaphragm,  and  this  should  elicit  a  distinct  grunt  from  the 
patient ;  if  it  do  not,  it  is  doubtful  if  air  has  entered  tbe  dieit 
cavity  at  all ;  tlie  whole  process  is  then  repeated. 

Tbe  rate  at  which  artificial  respiration  should  be  made  v&riei 
with  the  age  of  the  patient,  and  should  be  about  the  rate  of  Dormal 
breathing  for  that  age,  say,  for  an  adult,  17  times  a  minute. 

If  recovery  be  going  to  take  place,  generally  a  very  few  minatM 
will  be  sufficient  to  restore  natural  breathing  movements,  attd 
then  care  must  be  taken  not  to  interfere  witb  the  short  gaqw 
with  which  natural  respiration  begins  ;  but  the  patient  must  still 
be  carefully  watched,  for  the  condition,  like  that  of  shock,  ia  one 
very  prone  to  relapse,  and  the  respiration  may  fail  again  after  it 
has  been  restored. 

While  this  principal  restorative  process  is  being  carried  oat, 
other  secondary  aids  to  recovery  should  be  attended  to.  These 
do  not  differ  greatly  from  those  already  described  for  shock: 

A  warm  bath  should  bo  prepared,  and  the  dripping  clotlieB 
excliangQ<l  for  dry  warm  blankets.  Frictional  warmth  is  a  rery 
usefut  agent,  and  the  extremities  and  flanks  may  be  energetical^ 
rubbed  in  the  direction  of  the  venoua  circulation. 
'•  As  soon  as  respiration  has  been  fairly  established  the  hot  bath, 
if  ]»rocurable,  may  be  used.  The  temperature  must  be  high,  say 
104°  Fahr,  and  the  time  of  immersion  short.  The  patient  may  then 
be  put  to  bed  between  blankets,  with  hot  water  bottles,  and  some 
stimulant,  such  as  hot  brandy  and  water  may  be  given,  especially 
if  there  be  still  feebleness  of  the  heart's  action,  or  shivering. 
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Marahall  Hall's  method  is  geuemlly  said  to  be  easier  for  one  '^ 
penon  to  perform  unaided  if  the  patieut  be  heavy,  or  the  ojierator  ni 
weak.  Whether  this  be  so  or  not,  it  is,  we  believe,  certainly  less 
efficient.  For  its  performance,  the  body  is  rolled  half  over  from 
the  position  of  lying  on  the  back,  to  that  of  lying  on  the  side, 
when  the  arm  nhich  is  uppermost,  is  pulled  forwards  out  of  the 
way,  and  pressure  is  mode  on  the  side  of  tiie  cliest  to  expel  as 
much  air  as  possible  (the  expiratory  movement).  The  b'>dy  is 
then  rolled  otbt  on  to  the  back  (the  inspiratory  movement)  and 
thew  maDceuvres  are  repeated  at  the  same  rate  as  in  Sylvester's 
method. 

For  a  description  of  Dr.  Howard's  "  method  of  direct  resnscit^-  H 
tion,"  the  reader  is  referred,  among  other  notices,  to  a  lecture  by 
him.  published  in  the  "British  Medical  Journal."  1881,  Vol.  I, 
p.  963.  Dr.  Howard  advocated  his  method  very  forcibly  on  a 
visit  to  England  some  few  years  ago.  It  is  certainly  energetic, 
and  in  bis  hands  has  been  successful,  but  for  eome  reason  it  has 
DOl  made  its  way  to  general  adoption  in  this  country, 

tn  Bufocation  by  the  fumes  of  charcoal  or  coig,  by  the  carbonic  ^ 
luid  IN  brauMiy  vats,  or  by  the  ekoie  damp  of  mining  accidents, 
or  in  cases  at  hanging  other  than  those  performed  by  the  public 
executioner,  we  have  examples  of  siiSocation,  in  all  of  which  the 
great  agent  for  reeuscitation  must  he  arti6cial  respiration.  As  a 
mle  the  conditions  are  more  simple  than  in  drowning,  as  shock, 
or  exhaustion,  or  cold,  the  effects  of  which  in  drowning  have  to 
be  overcome,  are  not  generally  present,  but  the  main  principles 
of  treatment  remain  tho  same.  * 

We  have  mentioned  already  when  considering  the  treatment  of 
extreme  shock  and  syncope,  most  of  tlie  other  measures  which  are 
accessory  to  artificial  respiration  in  cases  of  suspended  animation, 
from  whatever  cause  arising ;  but  although  faradisatum  has 
been  alluded  to  on  two  or  three  occasions,  and  will  be  again  in 
oonnection  with  recovery  from  some  poisons,  such  as  opium, 

*  It  will  be  notiosd  thkt  nathing  hu  been  uiJ  about  iiualSklioD  it  tho  oh 
of  bellom  to  blow  ap  tbe  lun^  m  deviged  b;  RicbarilKiD,  etc  Ws  jnirp««ly 
omit  tbia  method,  becKiue  Klthoagk  in  ikilful  biuida  tho  kpp>ratiu  In  vay 
DMfn],  In  tho  >Mt  majaritjr  of  c**e>  the  Kttempt*  \u  lue  it  will  only  mean  lou 
of  tlnw,  durinft  whioh  tlia  utlScUI  r«*pirM)tiii,  which  any  p«nuD  can  perform, 
uigfat  li>*e  bees  began. 
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chloral,  or  pnissic  acid.,  the  details  of  the  admtnistratjon  of 
the  electric  current  have  not  yet  been  given.  We  take  tha 
foilowing  directions  from  Messrs,  Beard  and  Rocknell's  Trestise 
on  Medical  Surgical  Electricity.* 

7  he  faradic  current  is  usualli/  employed,  but  the  ttUcrruyUd 
galvanic  current  might  answer  the  purpose. 

Graduate  tie  current  to  a  strength  sufficient  to  produce  vifforoMt 
contractions  of  the  muscles  of  the  hall  of  the  thumb.  Thenprtm 
th»  electrodes  firmly  over  the  phrenic  nerves,  betteem  tkt  st^rm 
mastoid,  and  scalene,  muscles ;  or,  put  one  electrode  ooar  mm 
phrenic  nerve  and  the  ot/ier  in  the  seventh  intercostal  Bpac«. 

Interrupt  the  current  about  three  times  a  minute,  trkils  tA» 
assistant  presses  firmlg  on  the  abdomen,  pausing  occasicnalty  ta 
observe  the  effect, 

IJ  no  inspiratory  movements  appear  afier  a  number  t(f 
ruptions,  increase  the  strength  ofth6  current. 

The  electrodes  must  be  large,  and  well  moistened. 

Tlie  resuscitation  of  stillboro  iufants,  though  carried  out  o& 
same  general  principles  as  that  of  the  other  casea  of  aufTocatioi 
does  not  come  within  the  liat  of  emergencies  to  wliich  we 
limited  ourselves. 
to  fivo  forms  of  suffocation  must  be  especially  mentioned,  thoae 
namely,  which  are  due  to  the  lodgement  of  a  foreign  body  in  the 
■  commencement  of  the  oesophagus,  or  somewhere  in  the  larynx  or 

trachea, 
T  Commonly  enough  a  piece  of  hard  meat  is  "  bolted,"  and  is 
arrested  at  the  narrowest  part  of  the  oesophagus,  namely  at 
the  top.  Great  distress,  and  even  dangerous  symptoms  of  suffo- 
cation, may  thus  be  caused.  Sometimes  it  is  possil^le  to  reach 
the  lump  with  the  Bnger,  in  which  case,  naturally,  the  best  tiling 
to  do  is  to  book  it  up.  Failing  this,  the  next  best,  and  the 
more  common  plan,  is  to  push  it  gently  onwards.  Preijuently, 
loo,  the  lump  may  be  moulded  into  a  more  convenient  shape  by 
pressure  from  the  outride  of  tlie  throat.  So  soon  as  the  tnaai 
passes  die  commencement  of  the  assophagus,  it  may  be  trusted  to 
go  down  of  itself, 

A  goi»d  deal  of  distress  is  frequently  caused  by  tlie  sticking  in 
Ibo  ihroat  of  a  tisb  bone,  or  some  other  small  pointed  or  jnggeA 


•  WiUiUD  Wood  uid  Co.,  Ncir  York,  18SI.    Soo  «Uo  <dia{>.  on 
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foreign  body.  If  the  body  be  quite  soft  aud  flexible,  probably 
the  best  way  to  get  rid  of  it  is  to  swallow  a  good  mouthful  of 
bread,  and  to  drink  some  water ;  but  if  there  be  any  reason  to 
suspect  that  injury  to  the  lining  mucous  membrane  may  thus 
arise,  it  must  not  wilfully  be  pushed  on,  but  an  effort  must  be 
made  to  extract  it. 

For  small  bodies,  such  as  a  pin,  small  sharp  splinUrs  of  bane,  ^^f  P^ 
and  the  like,  the  best  instrument  to  use  is  a  probang  with  bristles  bone,  eta 
(Fig.  152),  arranged  so  that  they  occupy  little  room  as  it  is  passed 


Fio.  152. — Expanding  Probang. 
down,  but  which  can  then  be  expanded  into  a  form  something  like  a  ThecopiiidiBg 
chimney-sweep's  brush,  and  thus  catch  the  object  during  its 
withdrawal 

But  if  this  expedient  should  fail,  or  if  the  foreign  body  should 
be  larger  (and  we  may  adduce  as  the  most  common  examples,  a 
set  of  false  teeth,  or  coins),  it  would  not  be  safe  to  use  a  probang, 
and  patient  attempts  must  be  made  to  extract  it  by  means  of  "*P^**^ 
forceps  of  especial  construction,  of  which  some  examples  are 
here  given  (Figs.  153,  154,  155)  or  by  means  of  a  coin  catcher  or 


FiQ.  153. — Pharyngeal  Forceps. 

snare.    If  the  body  can  be  touched  at  all,  or  its  locality  made  out 
with  the  fingers,  extraction  will  generally  be  easy  enough,  but  if 
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not,  it  may  be  extremely  hard  to  lay  hold  of,  and  the  greatest 
patience  and  skill  will  be  required. 


Fig.  154. — Pharyngeal  or  Laryngeal  Forceps. 


Fig.  155. — Crass-lever  Laryhgeal  Forceps, 

If  all  attempts  should  fail,  the  question  of  operative  measoxes 
will  have  to  be  raised,  but  with  these  we  are  not  here  concerned, 
and  have  only  further  to  express  the  opinion  that  it  is  bad 

Anesis  not  to  surgery  to  try  to  produce  vomiting  (as  lias  been  recommended) 
^"^^^  '  under  any  circumstances,  and  also  that  the  dresser  or  house 
surgeon  should  never  on  his  owq  responsibility  attempt  to  push 
onwards  into  the  stomach  a  foreign  body  which  he  has  failed  to 
extract,  unless  that  body  be  of  such  a  shape  and  nature,  as  the 
lump  of  meat  or  soft  fish  bone  mentioned  before,  that  its  presence 
there  will  not  be  hurtful 

Forei(rn  Uxiies  When  any  foreign  substance  (other  than  a  poison)  has  once 
'  passed  into  the  stomach,  no  attempt  should  be  made  to  recover 
it  by  means  of  vomiting,  nor  should  purgatives  be  given.  The 
diet  should  be  of  a  kind  which  will  give  the  substance  the  beet 
chance  of  being  enveloped  in  pultaceous  material,  and  the  stoolsy 
of  course,  should  be  carefully  watched.  Under  such  circumstances, 
bodies,  such  as  coins,  marbles,  etc.,  may  be  confidently  expected  to 
be  passed  ia  the  course  of  a  few  days,  and  even  such  irregular  bodies 
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aa  pUtes  for  several  f&lse  teelh,  nith  numerous  pointed  liooks, 
have  been  barmlesaly  expelled.* 

It  sometimes,  but  very  rarely,  happens  that  the  symploma  of  B.>dy  In  ato- 
snfTocation  due  to  the  presence  of  a  foreign  body  in  the  oesophagna  ^j^^  "" 
are  so  urgent,  that  before  any  attempt  at  estractiou  cau  be  made,  tnujhdxtainj. 
it  becomes  necessary  to  open  tlie  windpipe  and  to  insert  some  stiff 
tube.     Jo  this  case  the  tracheotomy  will  generally  have  to  be  h 

made  rather  low  down,  but  the  whole  subject  of  the  peTformauce  ^M 

of  this  operation  nil!  be  dealt  with  in  Chap,  xxxvi.  Wt 

Even  more  marked  is  the  urgency  of  the  symptoms  of  distress  Foreign  bo^P 
or  of  suffocation,  which  the  presence  of  a  foreign  body  in  „"  tr*oliefc 
the  larynx  or  trachea  occasions.  These  substances  are  generally 
quit«  small,  such  aa  cherry  stones,  rice  grains,  small  coins,  etc. 
It  never  happens  that  they  are  twalUnced  into  the  windpipe,  but 
they  get  caught  in  the  air  passages  in  consequence  of  some 
irregular  inspiration,  performed  white  foreign  materials  are  in  the 
mouth  ur  are  being  swallowed.  Thus  one  of  the  most  distressing 
examples  of  the  accident,  (which  we  believe  indeed  has  hitherto 
been  invariably  fatal),  is  the  not  very  uncommon  sucking  in  of 
the  dart  of  the  "  puif  and  dart "  toy,  an  inspiration  being  made 
instead  of  an  expiration,  nith  the  result  that  the  missile  passes, 
head  first,  down  to,  and  throngh  the  larynx,  sometimes  even  as 
ht  as  a  secondary  bronchus. 

The  consideration  of  the  nhole  question  of  the  treatment  of 
foreign  bodies  in  the  air  passages  would  lead  us  too  far  into 
general  surgery.  Tlie  questions  which  arise  in  such  cases,  indeed, 
o^n  call  for  the  highest  sui^ical  discrimination  and  courage, 
tieveTtbeles.s,  the  accident  is  moet  truly  an  emergency,  and  one 
which  a  junior  surgeon  may  be  called  upon  to  treat  iu  the  first 
instance,  to  avert  impending  sutfocatiou.t 

Two  courses  are  now  open  to  him,  and  he  will  have  to  decide 


*  It  U  ■  ■omowbat  cnriom  Fact,  Uiat  yerj  irregulkr  kud  jigE«l  bodin  ullea 
piM  Uuroogh  tbe  whole  length  of  the  ■Jimentkry  trmct,  witboDt  eiti»in({  ftay 
|«lii  nr  trouble,  until  they  mv  wllhiii  an  inch  or  two  of  Lha  uiiu,  trhen  they 
•n  trrntsd  luul  may  giye  rise  to  ulceration  ftnd  luMUurrhage,  Uchio  nctal 
mpporation,  or  otiier  Miiouj  muchiet, 

t  W*  coiuldcr  her*  ooly  gennlDe  csm*  of  tonlgti  bodiee  (ctiially  nt«ii)ed  [a 
Um  air  paHaffM,  not  that  Itrge  rJua  of  csau  in  which  as  init»tuig  *i 
la  nomentarily  ia  contaot  with  tba  vootl  oordi  «id  ii  lioIeDtlj  eipoUed. 
2   B 
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Tracheotomy   whether  a  tracheotomy  should  be  doue  forthwith,  or  whether  an 
bytile'mouth.  attempt  should  first  be  made  to  remove  the  body  by  the  moath» 
and  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  former  is  the  line  of  action  which 
should  be  followed. 

Attempts  to  excite  vomiting  or  sneezing,  patting  on  the  back, 
or  inversion  of  the  body,  are  all  attended  with  risk  of  instant 
suffocation,  and  though  cases  have  occurred  in  which  these 
measures  have  been  successful  (notably  in  the  well-known  case  of 
Mr.  Brunei),  they  are  not  to  be  recommended.  It  does  happen, 
however,  not  very  infrequently,  that  a  foreign  body  is  lodged  in 
the  larynx,  aud  excites  comparatively  little  irritation  there.  In 
such  a  case,  supposing  that  the  house  surgeon  is  moderately  skilful 
in  the  use  of  the  laryngoscope,  he  may  rightly  attempt  to  remoYe 
it,  if  it  can  be  seen,  by  means  of  laryngeal  forceps,  or  by  some 
kind  of  snare.  The  forceps  shewn  in  Figs.  154  or  155  may  be 
used,  or  a  still  better  pattern  is  the  cannH  lever  forceps  of  Dr. 
Mackenzie  (Fig.  156),  or  Durham's  flexible  forceps. 


Fio.  156. — Mackenzie's  Canula  Lever  Forceps. 

But  in  most  cases  all  measures  for  removal  will  be  far  more  safely 
undertaken  c^ter  a  laryngotomy  or  tracheotomy  has  been  per- 
formed, and  the  choice  of  the  operation  will  depend  upon  the 
situation  of  the  body.  If  it  be  evidently  in  the  laryngeal 
folds  or  pouch,  then  a  free  lar3mgotomy,  or  in  children,  laryngo- 
tracheotomy,  should  be  the  chosen  operation.  If  it  be  in  the 
trachea,  or  appears  to  be  lodged  in  one  of  the  main  bronchi, 
a  tracheotomy,  as  low  down  as  is  convenient,  should  be  per- 
formed. 

When  the  opening  in  the  air  passages  has  been  made,  its  edges 
should  be  held  open  with  a  pair  of  ordinary  retractors,  or  with 
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Mathieu's  three-bladed  forceps  (Fig.  157),  or,  best  of  all,  with  J^^*'*'* 


Fio.  157.— Mathieu  8  Forceps.    (The  third  blade  can  he  removed 

if  so  desired). 

Goldinff  Bird's  tracheal  dilator*  (Fig  158),  and  in  a  great  many  GoldingBWi 

^  tracheal 

dilator. 


FiQ.  l5S.—Golding  Bird's  Tracheal  Dilator. 
cases  this  proceediug  will  be  followed  by  the  immediate  expulsion 
of  the  body,  either  through  the  opening  thus  made,  or  through 
the  larynx,  the  folds  of  which  are  relieved  of  the  acuteness 
of  their  spasm  ;  now,  also,  inversion,  slapping  of  the  back,  etc, 
may  be  safely  tried ;  but  if,  after  a  fair  opportunity  has  been 
given  for  the  expulsion,  this  does  not  occur,  a  full-sized 
tracheotomy  tube,  or  the  dilator  before  referred  to,  should  be 
inserted  and  retained,  and  the  risk  of  asphyxia  being  now 
removed,  the  patient  may  safely  wait  for  the  chances  of  the 
natural  expulsion  of  the  body,  which  often  happens,  or  for  more 
deliberate  exploration  of  the  parts  by  the  visiting  surgeon, 
under  conditions,  which  the  house  surgeon  has,  by  prompt 
tracheotomy,  made  much  more  favourable  for  success. 

^  Thii  U  practically  an  improved  form  of  Tronneau'i  dilator. 
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Of  the  Treatment  of  Cases  of  Poisoning, 

Of  Poisons.  We  have  now  to  consider  the  measures  whidi 
should  be  taken  when  some  one  of  the  substances  which  an 
commonly  used  as  poisons,  or  which  may  be  so  used,  has  besD 
taken  into  the  body  in  sufficient  quantity  to  produce  tojic 
symptoms.  The  following  are  the  chief  of  these  suhstanceii 
and  we  will  consider  them  in  the  order  in  which  they  are 
here  given. 


General  poisons. 
1.    Alcohol. 

Irritant  poisons  and  causi 
1.    Carbolic      -v 

lA.  (Ether.) 
2.    Kerosine  oil. 

Oxalic         f 
Sulphuric  rAcida. 

3.     Opium. 

and  other  ^ 

4.  Strychnia. 

5.  Belladonna. 

2.  Corrosive  suUimateL 

3.  Arsenia 

6.  Prussic  acid. 
6a.  (Nitro-benzol.) 

7.  Chloral 

4.  Antimony. 

5.  Phosphorus. 

6.  Caustic  alkalies. 

Poisonous  Foods. 
Shell  fish.         |         Mushrooms. 

The  general  poisons  vary  too  greatly  among  themselves  to  admit 
of  any  general  description,  and  must  be  considered  separately. 

Alcoholic  poisoning  may  be  conveniently  divided  into  drunhn" 
ness,  and  acute  alcoholism.  The  former  is  not  in  itself  dangerous, 
and  usually  the  best  course  to  take  with  drunken  men  or  wooien  is 
to  leave  them  to  sleep  the  effects  of  the  alcohol  off.  Neverthelesi, 
even  a  moderate  grade  of  drunkeness  may  be  dangerous  in  old  or 
feeble  people,  with  degenerated  tissues  and  weak  circulation,  for 
it  may  be  tiie  cause  of  a  grave  cerebral  disturbance  (generally  of 
the  nature  of  a  serous  apoplexy),  or  of  a  failure  of  the  heart's 
action.  The  latter  event  must  be  particularly  guarded  against 
in  cold  weather,  for,  in  consequence  of  the  dilated  condition  of 
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the  arterioles  of  the  skin,  drunken  people  lose  heat  very  quickly. 
Care  must  be  taken,  therefore,  iu  thua  leaving  drunkards  alone, 
tliat  iLeir  conditions  are  such  tliat  there  is  no  chance  of  their 
getting  dangerously  cold. 

It  often  happens  in  the  casualty  department,  that  it  is  de-  ^^J^^ 
sirable  to  make  a  patient  sober  at  soon  as  possible.  For  this 
parpose  nothing  is  more  effectual  than  a  brisk  emetic.  Sulphate 
of  line,  Eulphate  of  copper,  or  tartar  emetic  may  be  used  in 
sufficient  doses.*  If  the  patient  be  violent,  or  refuses  the 
draught,  it  may  be  given  with  the  stomach  pump  (the  use  of 
which  is  described  later),  but  in  practice  it  will  be  found 
that  if  the  pump  has  tu  be  used  at  all,  a  sufficiently  sobering 
effect  wUl  be  produce<l  by  washing  the  stomach  out  i^itb  two 
or  three  pints  of  warm  water.  In  certain  cases,  a  hypodermic 
injection  of  one-tenth  to  one-eighth  of  a  grain  of  aponnorpbis 
may  be  adiuinistered.  Although  this  emetic  is  geuerally  reserved 
for  graver  cases  of  poisouiug  {vide  infra),  still  it  apjjears  to  be 
perfectly  safe. 

Pot  the  common  occurrence  of  a  drunken  and  disorderly  VArulifl 
liersou  being  brought  to  the  hospital,  and  refusing  to  give  hb 
or  her  name  and  address,  fiiradism,  strong  enough  to  produce 
painful  contraction  of  the  muscles,  will  generally  prove  effectual, 
if  the  proceeding  be  really  worth  while. 

A  short  experience  will  enable  the  dresser  to  separate  ordinary  Bia^misor 
cases  of  drunkenness  from  other  forms  of  poisoning,  and  we  need  ~ 

not  particularize  its  symptoms.  It  is  undesirable  also  to  attempt 
a  hard  and  fast  differential  diagnosis  between  the  higher  grades 
of  acute  alcoholism,  and  other  grave  conditions,  but  tliis  is  for  a 
different  reason,  namely,  because  it  is  now  not  an  alternative 
question,  drunk  r  or  dying?  but  a  positive  statement,  drunk 
and  dying.  Any  patient  who  has  swallowed  enough  alcohol  to 
produce  symptoms  which  may  be  confounded  with  ai>opIexy  or 
any  other  severe  illness,  must  be  considered  to  be  jioisoned,  and 
to  be  in  need  of  careful  treatment. 

In  tb«se  cases  of  acute  alcoholic  poisoning,  the  condition  of  the  Acnu 

*  Aa  eSactukl.  but  vvry  uhufuiu  ilnught  wan,  moA  probkbty  afdll  U.  iu«d  I* 
>t  SL  BuUioloiiiew'a,  under  Ui«  nuuB  uf  "  lUklf-uul-bktf."    It  aonauteil  at  30 
gnlu  uf  nUphUa  uf  oat  in  J  1  m  uf  walnr,  added  to  ui  equml  quuitlt;  tA  honie 
phpfe  (Brt.  MBQ*  Co,  P.B.). 
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circulation  and  respiration  will  be  the  best  gaide  as  to  whether 
the  patient  may  be  left  to  recover  from  his  stupor  without  farther 
measures  beyond  those  which  are  required  for  keeping  him 
or  whether  the  stomach  pump  should  be  used  ;  but  in  most 
it  will  be  best  to  wash  the  stomach  out  with  warm  water,  and 
this  should  always  be  done  if  there  be  any  sign  of  failure  of 
the  heart's  action,  or  if  the  breathing  be  suspiciously  shallow. 
Alcohol  may  remain  for  a  long  time  nearly  unchanged  in  the 
stomach,  and  should  therefore  be  removed,  to  prevent  further 
absorption.  In  extreme  cases,  artificial  respiration  may  be 
called  for,  but  these  are  generally  speedily  fatal. 

In  acute  alcoholic  poisoning,  as  distinguished  from  simple 
drunkenness,  if  the  stomach-pump  be  not  at  hand,  emetics 
may  be  used,  but  as  it  is  undesirable  to  further  irritate  the 
already  injured  stomach,  preference  should  always  be  given  to 
the  pump  if  possible.  This  irritable  condition  of  the  stomach 
should  always  be  kept  in  mind  in  the  treatment  of  the  case  after 
the  acute  stage  has  passed. 

Intoxication  by  drinking  ether  is  hardly  known  in  England, 
but  is  stated  by  Dr.  Richardson  to  bo  common  in  some  parts  of 
Ireland.  As  a  result  of  inhalation,  it  is  of  daily  occurrence  in  all 
hospitals.  When  it  is  swallowed,  its  effects  nearly  resemUe 
those  of  alcohol,  but  the  period  of  excitement  is  more  marked^ 
and  that  of  stupor  less  so.  It  is  much  more  rapidly  eliminated, 
so  tliat  the  whole  intoxication  is  shorter,  and  is  less  poiaonous, 
although  Dr.  Morehead,  of  Draperstown  (the  head-quarters  of 
ether  drinkers),  has  recorded  four  fatal  cases.  Its  treatment  does 
not  differ  at  all  from  that  for  alcoholic  poisoning. 

Almost  the  same  may  be  said  of  a  form  of  poisoning  now 
getting  more  common,  namely,  by  kerosiue,  or  some  mineral  oiL 
When  this  is  swallowed  it  produces  flushing  and  excitement^ 
followed  by  drowsiness.  In  these  cases  the  major  part  of  the 
oil  is  generally  vomited  spontaneously,  but  the  stomach  pump 
should  in  all  cases  be  used,  or  failing  that,  an  emetic  should 
be  given. 

Poisoning  by  opium,  or  hy  its  alkaloids  is  very  common,  and  is 
getting  more  so,  not  from  any  increase  of  suicide  by  this  means, 
but  from  the  numerous  instances  of  inadvertence  occurring  in 
people  who  liave  acquired  the  habit  of  administering  the  drug  to 
themselves. 
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When  opium  is  taken  for  suicidal  purposes,  laudanum  is 
generally  employed,  and  often  enough  is  swallowed  to  almost 
kill  a  horse.  This  very  frequently  leads  to  failure  of  the  attempt, 
through  the  active  vomiting  which  is  set  up. 

The  symptoms  of  opium    poisoning   are   generally  distinct  The  lyinp- 
enough.     The  slow,  shallow  respiration,  and  feeble  fluttering  ^°^ 
pulse,  the  pallid,  almost  livid  skin,  covered  with  a  cold  sweat, 
the  obstinate  drowsiness  or  profound  stupor,  and  above  all,  the 
fixed  contracted  pupils,  are  sufficient  evidence  of  the  condition, 
even  without  any  external,  or  circumstantial  proofs. 

In  this  condition  the  respiratory  centre  is  the  part  in  greatest  The  treat- 
danger  of  striking  work,  and  it  must  be  kept  going  until  the  "**"*" 
poison  has  been  eliminated.  By  every  possible  means  the  patient 
must  be  roused  and  kept  awake.  Generally  the  best  way  is  to 
keep  him  walking  about,  supported,  if  necessary,  on  either  side,* 
while  by  shouting,  slapping  the  face  or  chest  with  a  wet  towel, 
etc.,  every  effort  must  be  made  to  prevent  a  relapse  into  torpor. 
It  is,  moreover,  very  important  that  the  patient  should  be  kept 
warm. 

If  there  be  any  reason  to  suspect  that  there  may  be  some  of 
the  poison  still  remaining  in  the  stomach,  the  pump  should  be 
used,  or  an  emetic  given,  and  after  that,  strong,  hot,  coffee  should 
be  freely  drunk.  If,  in  spite  of  these  efforts,  the  stupor  deepens,  and 
the  respiration  further  fails,  the  stimulus  of  faradisation  of  the 
diaphragm  may  be  tried,  and  the  surgeon  must  be  ready  to  adopt 
artificial  respiration,  and  may  consider  the  advisability  of  admin- 
istering the  only  drug  which  is  believed  to  have  an  antagonistic 
action  to  that  of  opium,  namely  a/n>/>/a.  Opinions  as  to  the  truth  of  V*la«  of 
this  antagonism  are  very  contradictory  ;  some,  e.g,,DT,  Fothergili, 
holding  the  fact  to  be  indisputable,  while  others  state  that  its 
administration  actually  intensifies  the  poisoning.  On  the  whole 
there  seems  to  be  sufficient  evidence  for  the  antagonism,  to  justify 
the  administration  of  the  drug  in  extreme  cases.  The  most  con- 
venient form  will  generally  be  by  the  hypodermic  injection  of  Liq. 
Atropia)  Sulphatis,  4  or  6  mm  (l-20th  to  l-50th  gr.  of  the  alkaloid) 
of  which,  might  be  given  for  a  dose,  to  be  re|)eated,  or  slightly 
increased,  if  the  symptoms  seem  to  be  improving  under  it. 

*  The  Iniipector  at  the  nearest  p<ilice  utation  will  luimlly  detail  relayi  of  men 
for  thii  porpoee  if  he  be  atked  ;  this  will  tave  the  huepital  porterv  much  labour. 


Kteksof 
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When  improTement  has  onoe  oommenoed,  it  is  gmenllj  oon- 
tinuotis.  The  pupils  may  remain  eontncted  for  a  long  time,  Imt 
when  the  respiration  and  circolation  appear  to  be  well  established, 
and  the  patient  is  able  to  keep  himself  awake,  the  best  treatmflDt 
will  be  warmth  in  bed,  when  natural  sleep  will  probaUy  soon 
come  on  and  may  be  encouraged.    The  patient  should  be  watched, 

^PkT  however,  lest  the  respiration  should  again  begin  to  (ail  and  other 

symptoms  of  poisoning  re-deTelop.  Alcoholic  stimulants  seem  to 
be  hurtful  in  all  stages  of  the  poisoning. 

StrycimiA  Strychnia  poisoning. — The  symptoms  of  this  condition 

only  be  mistaken  for  those  of  acute  tetanus^  and  this  error 
hardly  be  made  if  attention  be  carefully  given  to  the  case  for  a 
short  time.  The  condition  is,  of  course,  a  "  tetanus  "  in  both 
but  in  that  of  the  poisoning,  the  rapid  development  and 
ness  of  the  attack,  the  universality  of  the  convulsions,  as  opposed 

^^^^^       to  the  almost  invariable  spreading  from  the  neck  and  jaw  muscles 

from  tetaniu.  in  the  ordinary  tetanus,  the  nearly  complete  relaxation  in  the 
intermittent  periods,  and  the  fact  that  the  duration  of  the  whole 
attack  is  to  be  measured  by  hours,  or  even  by  minutes — ^all  these 
will  enable  a  diagnosis  to  be  made  with  almost  absolute  certainty, 
though  indeed  this  is  of  the  less  importance  in  that  the  tzeatment 
may  be  much  the  same  in  either  case. 

Symptoms.  Iq  str}'chnia  poisoning  there  is  a  short  period  of  abnormal 

restlessness,  quickly  followed  by  a  general  trembling,  and  then  com- 
plete  opisthotonos,*  with  marked  "  risus  sardonicus,"  and  cymnosisL 
In  half  a  minute,  or  a  minute,  the  spasm  relaxes  and  there  is  a 
period  of  exhau!stion  and  respite,  to  be  succeeded  on  the  slightest 
irritation,  or  apparently  without  any  cause,  by  a  similar  storm  of 
reflex  contraction.  If  death  occurs,  it  will  generally  be  from 
asphyxia  or  exhaustion,  and  will  very  often  take  place  in  less  than 
an  hour.  If  the  dose  has  not  been  a  fatal  one,  the  spasms  will 
gradually  diniiuish  in  frequency  and  force.  Whether  this  alkaloid 
has  been  taken  in  the  form  of  vermin  poison,  or  in  any  other 
way,  it  is  imi)o&ible  to  attempt  its  removal  by  the  stomach 
pump  after  the  symptoms  have  once  developed.  In  the  treat- 
ment, the  main  reliance  must  be  placed  upon  inhalations  of  chloro- 
form, and  large  and  frequently  repeated  doses  of  chloral  hydrate 

Ende'i  "  Hud  Cath,"  du^  xt. 
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aud  bromide  of  potas^um.  If  by  any  me&na  the  first  few  hours 
can  be  tided  over,  hopes  of  recovery  may  be  fairly  eutertained. 
If  the  form  in  which  the  poison  haa  been  taken  be  ratlier  a  bulky 
one,  as  a.  vermin  poison,  then  in  the  first  instance  a  brisk  emetic, 
e.g.,  one  of  sulphate  of  zinc,  or  of  mustard  and  water,  must  be 
very  promptly  given ;  or  Jth  of  a  grain  of  apomorphia  may  be 
injected  subcutaneously. 

Beliadotina  poUoning.     This  \a  generally  accidental,  as  from  ji^Huji 
eating  the  berries  of  the  "Deadly  Nigbtsliade"  (atropa  bella- 1"™"'"^- 
donna),  swallowing  lotions  containing  atropia,  or  through  some 
simiUt  mistake.     Tlie  symptona  are  very  characteristic.     The 
pupils  are  widely  dilated,  aud  the  akin  capillaries  injected,  pro-  Sym| 
ducing  a  rash  like  that  of  scarlatina.    There  ia  much  cerebral 
excitement,  the  delirium  is  generally  chattering  and  restless,  but 
may  be  extremely  violent.     The  mouth  is  always  parched. 

The  best  lino  of  treatment  is  by  full  hypodermic  injections  of '^™*'™'"*' 
morphia,  or  by  full  doses  of  opium  in  some  other  form.  Lime 
water  has  been  recommended,  and  should  any  quantity  of  the 
poison  be  in  the  stomach  unabsorbed,  it  would  probably  be  usefnl ; 
the  stomach  pump,  emetics,  or  the  injection  of  a^morpbia 
must  also  be  employed  to  empty  the  stomach  whenever  this  is 
the  case. 

Dr.  Lander  firunton  has  shown  conclusively  that  strychnia  and  Strydmlaa^ 
atropia  are  antagonistic,  aud  we  have  already  mentioned  that 
in  poisoning  by  the  first,  the  latter  drug  should  be  exhibited. 
Similarly,  small  doses  of  strychnia,  frequently  repeated,  may  be 
tried  in  this  converse  condition,  say  mm  viii  to  x,  of  tlie  Liij, 
Strychnia'.  P.B.  {cjuals  l-18th  to  l-12th  gr.  of  strychnia).  _ 

Prume  acid  poi»oning.  The  action  of  hydro-cyanic  acid  is  so  frwii  add 
intense  that  death  is  often  almost  instantaneous,  or  there  may  be  P*"»™'°8- 
just  time  enough  for  a  cry  of  agony.  Even  in  less  acute  eases  the 
symptoms  come  on  within  a  few  minutes.  There  is  first  respiratory 
difficulty,  and  then  a  period  of  violent  convulsive  movements, 
which  are  general  throughout  the  body,  but  especially  afTect 
the  expiratory  muscles.  Vomiting,  and  involuntary  nrinattonand 
defiDcation,  occur.  This  stage  is  followed  by  a  i>oriod  of  calm, 
with  rapidly  dee|)euing  paralpis  and  cyanosis.  This  usually  is 
(juiokly  followed  by  death.  In  fact  tlie  whole  attack  resembles 
an  acuto  asphyxia,  or  rather  is  one,  mud  although  treatment  is 
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rarely  successful,  it  must  be  directed  towards  maintaining  the 
action  of  the  respiratory  centre  in  every  possible  way. 

Should  there  be  time  for  any  attempts  at  restoration,  an  emetic 
may  be  given,  and  then  ammonia  on  a  handkerchief,  as  strong  as 
can  be  borne  by  the  patient,  should  be  inhaled.  Alternate  douches 
of  cold  and  hot  water  are  powerful  stimuli  to  respiration,  and 
strong  faradisation  should  always  be  applied  if  possible.  Artificial 
respiration  will  most  probably  be  called  for  as  soon  as  the  convul- 
sive stage  is  over,  and  must  be  persevered  in,  although  the  condition 
may  seem  to  be  almost  hopeless. 

The  materials  used  for  prussic  acid  poisoning  are  usually  either 
impure  bitter  almond  oil,  or  the  pharmacopseial,  or  '*  Scheele's" 
acid,  or  some  one  of  the  soluble  cyanides  so  largely  used  bj 
photographers. 

The  only  substance  which  at  all  resembles  it  in  its  action  is 
nitro-benzol,  nor  would  the  treatment  of  poisoning  by  the  latter 
diflfer  in  any  respect. 

Chloral  poisoning.  As  in  the  case  of  opium  poisoning,  this  is 
generally  a  poisoning  by  misadventure,  due  to  the  increasing 
habit  of  self-administration  of  drugs  by  the  laity.  The  symp- 
toms resemble  in  great  measure  those  of  opium  poisoning,  but 
the  fixed  contraction  of  the  pupils  is  absent,  and  the  circulation 
is  affected  quite  as  much  as  is  the  respiration. 

In  all  respects  of  rousing,  emetics,  etc.,  the  treatment  is  the 
same  as  for  opium,  and  so  also  with  regard  to  affusion,  faradisa- 
tion and  artiticial  raspiration.  It  is  even  more  important  than 
in  opium  poisoning  that  warmth  should  be  kept  up. 

77ie  irritant  and  corrosive  poisons  may  conveniently  be  grouped 
together,  for  the  symptoms  of  the  latter  only  differ  from  the 
former  in  their  greater  intensity.  Moreover  many  of  the  sub- 
stances in  our  list,  in  weaker  solutions  are  irritant  poisons,  and 
corrosive  poisons  when  concentrated.  In  most  cases  the  local 
effects  are  so  marked  that  any  constitutional  results  of  their 
absorption  are  unnoticed. 

'I  he  following  is  the  general  sequence  of  events  after  an 
irritant  poison  has  been  swallowed.  There  is  first  a  burning 
metallic  taste  in  the  mouth  and  throat,  and  then  a  sense  of 
intolerable  pain  referred  to  the  chest  behind  the  sternum 
(heartburn).    This  is  followed  by  increasing  general  abdominal 
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pain,  80  that  the  legs  are  drawn  up,  as  in  peritonitis,  and  the 
belly  becomes  tamid.  Vomiting  is  almost  invariably  present, 
and  there  is  generally  great  thirst. 

If  the  poison  has  been  taken  in  a  quantity  insufficient  to  cause 
si)eedy  death,  and  if  it  be  irritant  only,  and  not  corrosive,  the 
above  are  the  chief  symptoms.  In  the  less  severe  cases  these 
may,  with  appropriate  treatment,  be  subdued  ;  on  the  other  hand 
if  the  dose  be  a  fatal  one,  the  symptoms  of  irritation  will  quickly 
be  followed  by  dyspnoea  and  increasing  collai)se,  so  that  the 
patient  looks  to  be  in  the  algid  stage  of  cholera,  and  this  will 
continue  until  death  by  syncope  occurs. 

But  if  the  substance  be  truly  ^rro^ii;^  in  its  action,  such  as  one  In  oorrofdTe 
of  the  concentrated  mineral  acids,  the  symptoms  are  even  more  P®'*^"""S» 
severe,  and  run  a  much  more  acute  course ;  it  is  probable  that 
no  recovery  has  ever  taken  plac^  after  such  a  poison  has  been 
swallowed,  so  that  any  quantity  has  passed  into  the  stomach, 
although  instances  are  common  of  great  damage  to  the  throat 
and  oesophagus  being  followed  by  recovery  ;  or,  we  should  rather 
say,  by  recovery  in  the  first  instance,  for  very  frequently  the 
resultant  cicatrisation  has  led  to  contraction  and  stricture. 

The  damage  to  the  lips  and  throat  is  the  first  and  most  JakmI  signs  in 
prominent  symptom,  and  gives  the  measure  of  the  extent  of  the  I'^J^*"^ 
corrosion  of  the  parts  lower  down.  The  corners  of  the  mouth  will 
be  marked,  and  the  tongue  and  palate  covered,  with  a  whitish 
coat  of  slough,  "like  a  coat  of  paint,"  if  sulphuric,  or  hydro- 
chloric acid,  or  corrosive  sublimate  has  been  used;  or  with  a 
yellow  stain,  in  the  case  of  nitric  acid. 

In  the  presence  of  these  signs  of  corrosion  a  very  few  minutes  Abdominal 
will  decide  whether  the  poison  has  been  really  swallowed.  If  so,  •y™P*<>"** 
the  83rniptoms  which  have  just  been  detailed  will  develop,  but 
more  rapidly  and  more  acutely.  The  stage  of  collapse  is  reached 
more  quickly,  and  there  are  signs  of  actual  destruction  of  the 
viscera.  The  vomit  contains  shreds  of  sloughing  mucous  mem- 
brane, or  it  may  be,  casts  of  whole  sections  of  the  oesophagus. 
The  abdomen  becomes  enormously  distended  with  gas.  The 
dyspna*a  and  dysphagia  are  both  intense,  and  death  usually 
occurs  within  a  few  hours. 

In  many  respects  the  treatment  of  poisoning  by  irritant  or  Troatment 
corrosive  substances  is  common  to  them  all ;  and  again,  with 
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regard  to  many,  there  are  some  particular  antidotal  dragSy  or 
some  especial  measures  to  be  taken  or  avoided. 

In  the  first  pkce,  the  stomach-pump  must  always  be  mted, 
unless  there  be  evidence  of  such  corrosion  as  to  make  it  probeUe 
that  the  walls  of  the  oesophagus  or  stomach  are  too  much 
damaged  for  the  tube  to  be  safely  passed.  Such  a  case  is  indeed 
practically  hopeless  from  the  first,  unlesB  the  damage  be  confined 
to  the  upper  part  of  the  canal. 

The  vomiting,  which  is  almost  always  present,  should  be 
encouraged  by  giving  warm  water,  and  failing  the  stonoach  pump, 
the  natural  emesis  may  be  encouraged  by  mustard  and  water,  or 
by  the  injection  of  apomorphia,  but  the  stomach  pump  is  by  fitf 
the  best. 

As  soon  as  the  stomach  has  been  relieved  of  the  jwisoii,  raw 
egg  albumen,  milk,  barley  water,  arrowroot,  or  whatever  muci- 
laginous fluid  can  be  most  readily  procured,  should  be  given. 
Egg  albumen,  raw,  is  probably  the  best  of  all  in  all  cases,  besides 
having  a  special  action  on  corrosive  sublimate.  Salad  oil  may 
generally  be  given  with  good  results,  except  in  the  case  of 
phosphorus  poisoning.  The  rest  of  the  general  treatment  of  irritant 
poisoning  will  be  directed  towards  the  symptoms  of  peritonitis 
and  collapse.  Tlie  pain  must  be  subdued  with  full  doses  of 
opiates.    The  warmth  of  the  body  must  be  maintained,  etc 

8b^^  points      Special  points  in  the  treatment  of  |)articular  irritant  and  cor- 

toT  pftrticular  rosive  poisons. 

poiflODB.  j^     jr^j,  irrifant  and  corrosive  acids, 

Foraodii.  These  comprise  sulphuric,  nitric,   liydrochloric,   oxalic,    and 

carbolic  acids.  In  all,  as  soon  as  the  acid  nature  of  the  poison 
is  recognised  {e.g.,  by  litmus),  saccharated  lime  water  should  be 
given  freely ;  in  its  absence,  common  whitening  or  chalk  will  be 
the  best  materials  with  which  to  neutralise  the  poison.  Except 
for  oxalic  acid,  solution  of  Avashing  soda  would  act  to  produce 
insoluble  salts,  but  the  alkaline  oxalates  are  soluble  and  therefore 
poisonous. 

For  carbolic  acid,  alkalies  are  of  little  use,  but  salad  oil  should 
be  largely  given.  Of  all  the  acids  this  one  appears  to  produce 
the  most  pain,  and  oxalic  acid  appears  to  be  the  most  quickly 
fatal,  producing  collapse  out  of  proportion  to  its  actual  irritant 
properties. 
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II.  For  corrosive  sublimate  (yercbloride  of  nierciiry)  the  acid  ^""^ 
nitrate  of  mercury,  etc.,  albumen  in  any  abape  (even  gluten  of 
8our  ia  better  tlian  none,  but  nhite  of  egg  is  best)  sbould  be 
freely  given,  as  an  ioaoluble  albuminate  is  thus  formed.  Emesia 
Bhould  be  encouraged  by  warm  water  or  mustard  and  water,  if 
Tomitiug  be  not  active  without  sucb  aid.  If  the  solution  has 
been  concentrated,  the  stomach  pump  must  be  used  vritb  great 
care. 

III.  Arsenical  poisoning  \s  generally  effected  by  arsenious  ^ 
acid  (nbite  arsenic],  and  is  frequently  given  with  criminal 
intent.  The  symptoms  do  not  come  on  immediately  after 
taking  the  poison.  The  vomiting  and  purging  resemble  at 
first  an  iuteusely  violent  bilious  attack  ;  afterwards  the  symptoms 
are  more  like  acute  cholera,  and  the  diagnosis  is  often  obscure. 
The  eme^is  mu«t  be  encouraged,  and  the  stomach  emptied  by  the 
pump,  then  soothing  liquids,  like  barley  water,  etc.,  may  be  given. 
If  the  preparation  has  been  a  fiuid  one,  wliich  it  rarely  is,  mag- 
nesia may  be  given,  or  hydrat«d  peroxide  of  iron,  if  it  can  be 
obtained  freshly  prepared  (it  is  made  hy  precipitating  the  ferrous 
sulphate  with  soda). 

If  the  diagnosis  of  the  acute  form  of  this  poisoning  is  not 
generally  easy,  that  of  chronic  arsenical  poisoning  is  always 
difficult,  but  this  conditioa  does  not  fall  under  tlie  beading  of 
emergencies. 

IV.  PoiKning  with  anlinwny,  in  the  form  of  tartar  emetic.        1' 
The  symptoms  come  ou  soon,  and  generally  the  vomiting  is  so 

violent  that  the  whole  of  the  poison  is  soon  ejected.  If  not,  the 
symptoms  resemble  those  of  arsenical  poisoning,  but  there  is 
more  tlepresaion.  The  treatment  is  tlie  same  as  in  arsenical 
poisonins  ;  but  tannin  should  be  given  in  the  form  of  very  strong 
tea  or  coffee,  or  by  preparations  of  oak  or  cinchona  bark,  or  of 
tannic  acid  itaelf. 

V.  Poisoning  tcithpbotphorus.  This  is  usually  taken  in  the  form  P 
of  beetle  paste,  or  rat  paste,  or  sometimes  by  swallowing  the  liead!> 
of  ludr^r  matches.  In  these  cases  the  symptoms  declare  tliem- 
aelves  quickly  after  the  poison  has  been  taken,  and  are  generally 
prolon^d  over  days,  or  it  may  be  weeks.  The  prominent 
Mymptomt  an  great  tliirst,  with  heartburn,  and  violent  vomiting, 
the  vomit  being  phosphorescent  in  the  dark,  and  the  breath 
smelling  atioagly  of  the  poison. 
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The  result  will  mainly  depend  on  vhether  the  vonutiDg  be 

sufficiently  acdre  to  prerent  an  absorption  of  a  reallj  poisonona 

amount.  If  the  qoantity  absorbed  be  large,  the  symptoms  remain 

^?^t^^      acute  ;  Lsmaremesis  and  bloody  purging  are  often  present,  with 

polmung.        cramps,  and  finally  coma.  But  if  only  a  small,  bnt  still  poisonooa 

quantity  has  been  taken  'say  Mo  1  gr.;,  after  the  first  indications 

of  irritation  hare  passed  over,  the  symptoms  nsoally  snbside  for  a 

day  or  two,  and  then  the  signs  of  acute  atrophy  of  the  liver  b^a 

to  declare  themselves.  Then  the  jaundice  deepens,  and  a  oomatoaep 

typhoid  condition,  with  delirium,  generally  ends  in  death  in  a 

few  days,  although  in  some  of  the  milder  cases  recovery  may  take 

place.     The  early  treatment  of  the  poisoning  does  not  differ 

from  that  of  other  irritants,  save  that  oil,  in  which  phosphoms  is 

soluble,  should  never  be  employed  with  the  idea  of  soothing  the 

intestinal  mucous   membrane.      After  the    stomach   has  been 

emptied    ^f  iis  contents  either  naturally  or  with  the  stomach 

pump,  mucilage,  magnesia  in  barley  water,  or  similar  demulcent 

fluids  may  be  given.    The  only  drug  which  seems  to  have  any 

action  in  preventing  the  liver  changes,  is  turpentine   in  fhll 

repeated  doses  of  15  mm  to  33s. 

Chronic  Chronic  phi>sphorus  poisoning,  phosphoms  necrosis,  etc,  cannot 

^"'*°"°*'        here  be  discussed,  as  they  do  not  occur  as  emergencies. 

YL  Pouoning     VI.  Poisoning  by  caustic  alkalies  and  their  carbomaies.     This 

^^^^^     form  of  poisoning  is  rare,  but  potash  or  soda  lye  is  sometimes 

tiiflir  carbon-    taken.    The  symptoms  are  those  of  ordinary  irritant  poisoning; 

*^^  except  that  violent  purging  is  generally  a  prominent  symptom. 

In  the  treatment,  the  quesrion  of  the  use  of  the  stomach-pnmp 

must  be  decided  by  the  amount  of  caustic  destruction.     Weak 

acids,  such  as  vim^^ar  and  water,  or  any  of  the  dilute  phanna* 

copa^ial  acids,  should  always  be  given. 

Poisniurai  Poisonous  Foods,    A  form  of  acute  gastro-intestinal  irritation, 

foodi.  often  so  severe  as  to  justi^'  the  term  poisoning,  is  not  infrequent 

Shell  fish.        ^  ^  result  of  eating  shell  fish,  especially  m^issel.^ 

In  the  treatmeut,  an  emetic  should  be  given  in  the  first  places 
and  afterwards  a  full  dose  of  castor-oil  with  20  to  30  mm  of 
laudanum,  chlorodyue,  or  of  some  similar  sedative.  This  is  to  be 
repeated  if  necessar}'. 
MnnhiooiDa.  Mushroom  poisoning  should  not  go  without  mention,  although 
in  London,  cases  are  rare.    Most  fungi,  edible  or  inedible,  may 
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produce,  if  improperly  cooked,  symptoms  of  a  mild  degree  of 
irritant  poisoning,  similar  to  those  which  have  been  mentioned, 
and  which  may  be  treated  in  a  similar  way.  But  cases  of  tme 
muscarin  poisoning  exhibit  a  much  higher  grade  of  toxic  Mnscarin 
symptoms.  The  fungi  which  contain  muscarin  or  some  similar 
alkaloid  are  not  very  numerous  in  England,  the  principal  one 
being  the  fly  fungus  (amanita  muscaria).  When  the  more 
actively  poisonous  fungi  have  been  eaten,  as  a  rule  great  cerebral 
excitement  is  caused,  in  addition  to  the  more  strictly  irritative 
efiects  on  the  alimentary  tract. 

In  the  antagonism  between  muscarin  and  atropia  we  have  AnUgonkm 
perhaps  the  best  example  of  this  mode  of  the  physiological  action  ^  •*w>P*»- 
of  drugs.  Digitalis  also,  though  in  a  less  degree,  is  antagonistic 
to  muscarin.  Whenever,  therefore,  the  symptoms  of  mushroom 
poisoning  are  grave,  especially  if  there  be  delirium  or  mania, 
atropia  should  be  given,  say  iii  to  v  mm  of  the  Liq.  Atropise,  by 
the  mouth,  or  ii  mm  subcutaneously,  or  as  an  alternative  treat- 
ment, full  doses  of  the  tincture  or  infusion  of  digitalis  may  be 
administered.  In  other  respects  the  treatment  should  consist  in 
removing  the  poison  from  the  alimentary  tract  as  soon  as  possible, 
and  in  allaying  the  irritation. 
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SECTION   VII. 


OF    THE    ADMINISTRATION    OF 

ANAESTHETICS. 


Bt  Joseph  Mills. 
Administrator  of  Anwsthetics  to  St  Bartholomew's  Hatpital, 


CHAPTER  XXXL 

GenenJ  con-       Ansesthetics  are  administered  to  patients  to  prevent  their  feel- 
to  vSue^of  ^  ^°S  P^^^  during  surgical  operations  ;  for  the  diminution  of  pain 
anaesthetics,     in  labour  ;  to  produce  relaxation  of  muscles,  as  in  reducing  dis- 
locations or  in  setting  fractured  bones. 

They  are  also  given  to  assist  the  medical  man  in  making  a 
diagnosis,  as  in  obscure  abdominal  tumours,  examinations  of 
diseased  joints,  or  in  the  detection  of  malingering. 

Though  it  is  a  great  thing  to  be  able  to  say  that  patients  can 
in  a  few  minutes  be  placed  in  such  a  profound  sleep  that  they  are 
quite  insensitive  to  pain,  and  are  unconscious,  this  is  not  all  that 
can  be  said  in  favour  of  anrosthetics.  By  their  means  a  patient  may 
be  brought  to  a  state  of  i)crfect  stillness,  so  that  many  operations 
which  could  not  be  done  before  the  days  of  ansesthesia  because  of 
the  patient's  struggles,  are  now  performed  with  comparative  ease. 
Again,  as  the  patient  does  not  feel  pain,  more  time  can  be 
spent  in  tlie  performance  of  the  operation,  in  ligaturing  all  the 
smaller  vessels  and  in  many  of  the  minor  details  on  which  to  a  great 
extent  its  success  depends.  As  there  is  less  difficulty  in  persuading 
patients  to  undergo  operations,  many  more  are  now  performed. 
To  the  surgeon,  also,  it  is  a  great  comfort  that  he  can  do  what  is 
necessary  for  his  patient  without  giving  pain,  and  without  the 
struggles  and  screams  whicli  were  formerly  witnessed. 

The  frequent  use  of  anicstlietics  in  medical  and  surgical  prac- 
tice renders  their  adminiistration  one  of  the  most  important  sub- 
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jecta  for  inrestigatton.  In  tlie  hands  of  those  well  acquainted 
with  their  use  they  arc  capable  of  brinf;in({  the  greatest  rvlief  to 
sntferers  and  of  facilitating  the  work  of  the  medical  man,  but  if 
used  careJessly  oi  with  insufficient  knowledge  of  their  action,  their 
odmiuiatratiou  is  accompanied  not  only  by  additional  anxiety  and 
annoyance  to  the  surgeon,  but  by  the  greatest  dangerto  the  patient. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  there  is  no  danger  at  all  when 
auiBstketica  are  used  by  those  nho  are  experienced  in  their  em- 
ployment, for  sensibility  and  life  are  so  closely  allied  that  a  padent 
cannot  he  deprived  of  t)ie  one  without  there  beinjj  of  necessity 
eomo  risk  to  the  other,  but  there  is  no  doubt  the  danger  is 
least  when  they  are  given  judiciously  and  by  one  accustomed  to 
their  administration. 

As  any  medical  man  may  be  called  upon  at  any  time  to  give 
an  ana3slhetic,  it  is  highly  important  that  ever}-  one  should  make 
himself  tlioroughly  acquainted  with  the  best  and  »ifest  means  of 
administering  one,  or  more,  of  those  commonly  in  use,  so  that  in 
any  emergency,  relying  on  his  own  knowledge  of  the  subject,  he 
may  be  able  to  produce  and  maintain  anasthesia,  leaving  the 
operator  free  from  all  care  and  anxiety  except  that  which  the 
operation  itself  entails. 

Not  only  must  the  administrator  depend  entirely  on  his  own 
judgment,  but  he  must  give  to  the  administration  the  whole  of 
his  attention,  and  must  not  interest  himself  in,  or  in  any  way 
assist  at,  the  operation. 

It  is  quite  possible  for  the  operator  to  superintend  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  oniesthetic,  or  for  the  administrator  t<i  assist  in  the 
operation,  provided  all  be  going  well,  both  with  the  operation  and 
the  administration,  but  in  the  critical  part  of  the  operation,  in 
T«iti  does  the  nervous  administrator  look  for  the  guidance  of  the 
operator,  who  is  compelled  at  this  period  to  devote  himself 
entirely  to  his  own  work  ;  so,  on  the  other  hand,  when  any  diflficulty 
occurs  with  the  ann^thetic,  the  administrator  cannot  lend  a  hand 
to  the  operator,  and  as  difficulties  in  the  operation  are  not  un- 
oommonly  almost  simultaneous  with  alarming  s)'mptonis  to  tlie 
patient,  (for  example,  a  sudden  gush  of  blood,  accompanied  by 
qrncope),  the  operator  and  the  administrator  must  each  be 
tjioroughly  competent  to  take  the  entire  control  of  his  own 
dflputment. 
S  0 
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Those  who  are  interested  in  the  liistory  of  anfcstliesia.  ehaiild 
read  Snow  oh  "  Amesthetics,"  the  works  of  Sir  J.  Simpson,  Vol.  IL 
and  a  very  interestiug  accouTit  of  the  modern  history,  writUB 
Sir  James  Paget  in  "  The  Nineteenth  Century,"  for  Decenl 
1879,  entitled  "  Escape  from  Pain,  the  Hiatory  of  a  Di^overy.' 

In  1799,  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  prodnced  anGestbesia  by  hi 
inhaling  nitrous  oxide  gaa,  and  he  recommended  ite  use  in  surgery. 

In  1844,  Horace  Wella,  a  dentist  of  Hartford,  iahaled  the 
nitrous  oxide  gas  himself,  successfully  gave  it  to  fourteen  or 
fifteen  patients,  and  then  went  to  exhibit  its  effects  at  Boston  for 
extraction  of  a  tooth.  "  Unfortunately  for  the  experiment,"  writ«a 
Wells, "  the  bag  was  withdrawn  too  soon,  and  the  patient  was  bnl 
partially  under  its  influeuce  when  the  tooth  was  extracted.  Ha 
testified  that  he  experienced  some  pain,  but  not  as  much  as  u&nally 
attends  the  operation."  After  witnessing  tliLs  solitary  experiment 
the  audience  pronounced  it  a  humbug  atfair  and  an  impcMitioit. 
Wells  was  hissed  away,  and  for  a  time  gave  up  the  profa^ioa  in 
disgust. 

In  1846,  Morton,  a  former  pupil  of  Wells,  who  was  present  wbeD 
he  failed  to  produce  complete  ans^thesia  with  the  gas,  applied  to 
him  for  particulars  concerning  its  manufacture  ;  for  this  purpme 
he  wa»  referred  to  Jackson,  a  chemist,  who  advised  liiia  that 
sulphuric  ether  was  more  easily  obtained,  and  had  much  the  same 
effect. 

Morton  proved  the  elficiency  of  ether  on  Eben  Frost,  for  tbeez- 
traction  of  a  tooth,  and  then  gave  it  at  the  Massachusetts  hospital 
to  a  patient  from  whom  Dr.  Warren  removed  a  tumour  of  the 
neclt,  on  16tb  October,  1846  ;  this  then  is  really  the  date  of  the 
commencement  of  tiie  practice  of  producing  auEesthesia  for  stu^eal 
ojwrations. 

On  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  it  was  first  given  by  Mr.  Hobineon 
to  Miss  Lonsdale,  in  the  surgery  of  Dr.  Boot,  of  tiower  Street,  for 
the  extraction  of  a  tooth  on  19th  December,  1846.  Two  days 
later  it  was  given  to  two  of  Mr.  Liston'a  patients  at  UniveTsity 
College  Hospital  for  amptutation  of  the  thigh,  and  avnhtiou  uf  th« 
toenail^and  it  then  came  into  very  general  use  until  the  Noren- 
ber  following,  when  Sir  James  Simpson  discovered  t 
of  chloroform,  which  for  a  time  almost  entirely  susperseded 

Though  Sir  J.  Simpson  was  the  first  to  use  pure  g~ 
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bad  previously  been  used  in  the  form  of  "  Chloric  Ether "  (» 
mixture  of  clilonifomi  atid  alcoliol)  at  St.  Bartholomew'a  Hospital, 
by  Sir  William  Lawrence  and  Mr.  Holmes  Coote. 

The  popular  nottoa  that  aniBsthetics,  especially  chloroform,  are  •'"  '"N'oto 
inadmiaaible  iu  cases  of  heart  diHoasc  is  etroneous.  Tlie  only 
aETcctioD  of  the  heart  which  contra-indicjites  their  use  ts  fatty 
degeneration,  which  is  extremely  difficult  to  diagnose.  And  if 
it  be  neceasary  for  a  patient  with  fatty  disease  to  uudergo  nu 
operation  he  would  be  as  likely  to  die  of  the  shock  of  tlie  oper.i- 
tion  without  an  ancesthetic  as  from  the  antithetic,  cautiously  and 
properly  administered.  Patients  with  slij^ht  valvular  disea.se, 
who  are  othernise  healthy,  take  aniestlietics  very  well 

Dmukarda  and  those  who  habitually  indulge  in  alcohol  take 
them  badly. 

It  is  impossible  to  lay  too  much  stress  ou  the  importance  of  Pr'Ti^t 
having  a  patient  properly  prepared  before  an  ausestlietic  is  given ;  ^ '"" 
thia  is  of  course  out  of  tlie  question  in  cases  of  accident  or  emer- 
gency, but  in  the  majority  of  cases,  is  easy  enough.  Care  should 
be  taken  that  the  bowels  are  acting  properly,  and  tf  nece^arj-,  a 
purgative  should  he  given  a  day  or  t»o  beforehand.  No  food 
should  be  taken  for  four  or  five  hours  before  the  time  appointed 
(or  the  operation.  ^VIlen  this  is  fixed  for  the  early  morninar, 
ucless  the  patient  be  very  weak,  it  is  best  to  give  nothing 
after  awakening.  When  the  patient  is  in  such  a  state  as  to  require 
constant  feeding,  a  little  beef  tea  with  some  brandy  or  cham|>agtie 
may  be  given  three  hours  before  the  operation.  It  b  very  important 
that  the  stomach  should  be  empty  at  the  time  an  ana^thetlc  is 
t«keu,  not  only  on  account  of  the  danger  to  the  patient  of  being 
choked  by  some  undigested  portion  of  food  being  vomited  into 
the  pharynx,  and  at  the  next  inspiration  drawn  into  the  lar)rnx 
or  trachea,  and  so  producing  asphyxia ;  but  also  on  account 
of  the  faintne»,  which  is  so  commonly  seen  both  before  and 
after  the  vomiting.  This  syncoiw  is  generally  most  marked  before 
the  vomiting,  after  which  it  frequently  passes  off,  though  it  may 
continue  for  some  hours. 

Vomiting  is  almost  sure  to  occur  if  the  stomach  contains  fond, 

and  it  may,  and  does  sometimes  occur  when  pro))er  preparation 

haabeeo  made.   In  the  former  ca.se  the  vomiting  lasta  much  longer, 

and  ii  accompanied  by  much  greater  syncope  tlian  in  the  latter ; 

V  c  2 
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tnoreorer.patientstntb  loaded  stomachs  always  take  an  annsthetie 
abnonnally ;  this  is  moat  noticeable  in  cliildren.  They  an 
generally  a  longer  time  going  under  the  influence,  and  rocinire  a 
larger  quantity  of  the  ansoslhetic,  and  Trheii  under,  they  may, 
although  apparently  deeply  narcotised,  start  and  cry  out  at  the 
commencement  or  at  any  time  during  the  operation,  or  they  may 
remain  in  a  state  of  such  deep  narcotism  that  it  is  imposaibid  to 
rouse  them  Tor  i>crhap3  half  an  hour,  during  the  nhula  of  which 
time  they  are  in  a  dangerous  state  from  syncope. 

And  now  with  regard  to  the  choice  of  an  anEesthetic-  Those 
most  commonly  in  use  are  nitrous  oxide  ga^,  chloroform,  ether, 
and  bichloride  of  methylene. 

Nitrous  oxide  is  suitable  for  very  short  operations  only,  so  that 
for  ordinary  surgical  coses  tlie  choice  rests  between  ether  and 
chloroform,  or  bichloride  of  methylene,  the  last  two  beinj;  similar 
in  action,  though  some  consider  less  sickness  is  caused  by  the 
methyleue. 

Sir  James  Simpson  says,  "  As  an  inhaled  ammthetic  a|^Bt 
chloroform  posses.ses  oyer  sulphuric  ether  the  following  adraat- 
ages:— 

"  1.  A  greatly  les8  quantity  of  chloroform  than  ether  is  requtHtc 
to  produce  the  ancestlietic  efi'ect. 

"  2.  Its  action  is  much  more  rapid  and  complete,  and  geneoaUy 
more  persistent. 

"3.  The  inhalation  and  influence  of  chloroform  are  farnoR 
agreeable  and  pleasant  than  that  of  ether. 

"  4.  Cousidering  the  small  c^uautity  requisite,  as  compared  vttii 
ether,  the  use  of  chloroform  is  less  expensive, 

"5.  It£  perfume  is  not  unpleasant,  but  the  reverw ;  and  the 
odour  of  it  does  not  remain  for  any  length  of  time  obetioata)T. 
attached  to  the  clothes  of  the  atteudant,  or  exhaling  id  ft^ 
agreeable  form  from  the  lungs  of  the  patient,  aa  ao  freqaei 
happens  with  ether. 

"  6.  Being  required  in  a  much  less  quantity,  it  is  much  more 
portable  and  transmissible  than  ether. 

"  7.  No  special  kind  of  inhaler  or  instrument  ia  necessary  lor 
its  exhibition." 

With  the  exception  of  "  2,"  its  action  is  much  more  rapid  and 
complete  "  (improvemente  iu  ether  inhalers  having  now  rendentd 
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the  action  of  ether  more  rapid  and  quite  as  complete  as  chloro- 
form), all  the  advantages  which  Simpson  claimed  for  chloroform 
over  ether  must  be  allowed  to  hold  good. 

Chloroform  has  even  yet  another  advantage  over  ether  which 
might  have  been  claimed  for  it,  which  is  that  it  does  not  so 
greatly  irritate  the  air  passages. 

But  ether  possesses  over  chloroform  one  advantage  so  great  as 
to  more  than  turn  the  balance  in  its  f&vour. 

For  whereas  ether  stimulates^  chloroform  is  apt  to  depress,  the  Effect  of  ether 
heart's  action.    During  the  administration  of  chloroform  there  is  ^i^^  ' 
sometimes  very  alarming  syncope,  which  rarely  occurs  with  ether. 

From  experiments  on  animals  it  appears  that  the  heart  may  be 
paralysed  by  chloroform,  but  not  by  ether. 

Then  again  the  vomiting  which  frequently  accompanies  the 
administration  of  an  anaesthetic,  as  a  rule  lasts  longer  after 
chloroform  than  after  ether. 

Ether  then  seems  to  be  the  safer,  and  so  should  be  used  in  all 
suitable  cases. 

The  following  are  the  cases  in  which  ether  is  not  recommended :  Chloroform, 


8.  Obstructed  respiration       ^^^ 

9.  Bronchitis  etlier. 

10.  Emphypema 

11.  Empyema 

12.  Phthisis 

13.  Laryngitis 

14.  Patients  under  opium 

15.  Advanced  kidney  disease 


1.  Children 

2.  Old  people 

3.  Midwifery 

4.  Operations  on   mouth   or 

nose 

5.  Operations  on  eye 

6.  Ligature  of  large  arteries 

7.  Setting  of  fractures 
(1.)  Children  under  ten  or  twelve  years  take  chloroform  very 

well ;  but  are  readily  asphyxiated  by  ether,  and  are  frightened 
by  the  apparatus. 

(2.)  People  over  sixty  or  sixty-five  years  take  chloroform  well, 
with  little,  if  any,  struggling ;  but  are  greatly  irritated  by  ether, 
especially  if,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  there  is  a  tendency  to 
bronchitis. 

(3.)  As  the  first  stages  of  the  inhalation  of  ether  are  far  more 
unpleasant  than  those  of  chloroform,  and  as  the  first  stages  only 
are  requisite  during  the  ])ains  of  labour,  chloroform,  which  is 
exceedingly  well  borne  in  these  cases,  is  preferable. 

(4.)  As  the  influence  of  chloroform  lasts  longer  than  that  of  ether 
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I  it  13  preferable  for  operations  on  the  mouth  and  nose.      In  these 

I  cases  chloroform  possesses  otlier  advantages  over  ether,  in  thxt  it 

I  may  readily  be  given  on  a  piece  of  lint,  or,  better  still,  tbrough  k 

I  tube  inserted  into  the  mouth  or  nostril  without  obstmcting  the 

I  operator ;  moreover,  iC3  administration  is  not  so  likely  to  be  «cc»in- 

I  panied  by  coughing,  nor  does  it  occasion  such  a  How  of  viscid  salin. 

I  These,  in  operations  such  as  that  for  cleft  palate.  An  importMit 

I  considerations,  for  the  operator  requires  the  parts  to  be  as  gUU 

I  ai  possible,  and  it  is  necessary  for  htm  to  get  a  good  view  witboot 

I  bavlug  to  be  perpetually  sjionging  out  saliva  from  the  fauc«&. 
I  (5.)  In  operations  on  the  eye,  ciiloroform  may  be  given  on  liut, 

I  without  obstructing  the  liiiht  or  impeding  the  operator's  bamls, 

I  aa  sometimes  happens  with  an  ether  inhaler ;  and  as  its  inhalation 

I  does  not  occasion  so  much  congestion  and   hicmorrhage,  it  is 

I  generally  preferred  to  ether  in  opthalmic  surgery. 
I  (6-)  For  the  ligature  of  large  arteries,  such  as  the  subclanui, 

I  chloroform  is  preferable,  because  the  veins  are  so  distended  dnring 

I  the  administration  of  ether  as  to  render  the   operation  more 

I  difficult  and  more  dangerous. 

I  (7.)  In  cases  of  fracture,  which  require  an  anaesthetic  whilst 

I  the  parts  are  being  placed  in  apposition  during  the  time  ih* 

I  muscles  are  relaxed,  chloroform  is  preferable,  because  patients 

I  recover  from  its  effects  quietly,  the  inhalation  of  ether  being 

I  aometimes  followed  by  a  state  of  delirium  and  struggling  wlii 

I  would  be  likely  to  displace  the  fractured  ends  of  the  bone 

I  necessitate  their  readjustment. 

I  (S.)  Patients  who  are  suffering  from  any  obstiuction   to 

I  respiration,  whetlier  the  ob^niction  be  in  the  lungs  or  in  the 

I  passages,  from  pressure  of  tumour  or  abscess  on  the  neck,  or 

I  pressure  on  the  diaphragm  from  rapid  distension  of  the  abdomes 

I  (as  in  coses  of  intestinal  obstruction,  hernia,  etc.),  and  patients 

I  under  the  influence  of  opium,  not  only  t^ilce  ether  badly,  bit  its 

I  inhalation  is  likely  to  be  followed  in  some  of  these  cases  by 

bronchitis  or  hrenioptysis,  in  others  by  a  diiaky,  drowsy,  states  to 

which  the  patient  may  gradually  die. 
Iminuitn-  General  Directioits.  _ 

n  nf  chloro-      Artificial  teeth  should  be  removed  before  any  antesthetifi 

admiuistere<l  ;    cases   have    occurred   in    which,    by   beconti 

detached,  they  have  fallen  into  the  pharynx. 
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It  is  Advisable  that  no  aniesthetic  should  be  given  except  in  A 
the  presence  of  a  third  person,  becaiue  assistance  mny  be  required  '[, 
either  in  restraining  any  struggling  wliicli  may  occur,  or  in  roster-  P' 
ing  a'iiinati'>n.  Moreover,  owing  to  tlie  extraordinary  dreams  nhich 
soiuetiuies  occur  during  aniuathcaia,  nomen  have  occasionally  been 
induced  to  bring  serious  accusations  against  medical  meu,  which 
might  easily  bave  been  disproved  by  a  tliird  person. 

The  pure  chloroform  only  should  be  used  ;  Duncan  and  Rock- 
hart  have  the  reputation  of  being  tlie  beat  makers. 

Ko  inhaler  is  necessary. 

All  that  is  required  is  to  cut  a  piece  of  liut  about  18  by  6  id., 
and  fold  it  so  as  to  form  a  square  of  G  in. 

A  cldoroform  drop  bottle  w'lich  holds  one  onnce  is  the  most 
convenient  size — a  stock  bottle  containing  two  or  three  ounces  of 
chloroform  being  at  hand,  if  required. 

The  patient  aliould  be  in  the  recumbent  position,  and  should 
liave  none  but  light  garments  on,  and  these  must  be  loose  about  the 
neck  and  abdomen.  It  is  better  for  the  patient  to  lie  on  the  back 
while  aniGsthesia  is  being  produced,  even  if  during  the  operation 
he  be  required  to  be  on  the  side  ;  because  in  the  former  position 
the  aiiministrator  has  more  control  over  him  ;  for  example,  when 
lying  on  the  aide  patients  sometimes  bury  the  face  in  the  pillow 
so  afi  to  prevent  a  continuance  of  the  adtnintstration.  The  head 
itbould  not  be  much  raised  ;  as  a  rule  one  pillow  is  better  than  two  ; 
if  two  are  used,  the  lower  one  should  be  placed  partly  under  the 
shoulders,  so  as  to  make  a  gradual  incline,  and  to  prevent  the  head 
being  tilted  forward  and  thus  obstructing  the  respiration.  It  is 
well  to  commence  by  sprinkling  about  five  drops  of  chloroform  on 
the  lint,  wliicli  should  be  held  about  two  incbea  from  the  patient's 
&ce,  just  to  allow  him  tu  become  accustomed  to  the  vapour.  In 
»  few  seconds,  without  removal  uf  the  liut,  a  little  more  chloro- 
form uiay  be  added,  and  the  lint  turned  so  that  the  wet  side  may 
be  towards  the  face.  When  more  clilurofonn  is  added,  the  lint 
should  be  held  two  inches  from  the  face,  but  as  the  chloroform 
eraporatea  it  may  be  gradually  approximated,  so  that  at  the  time 
when  it  is  Decenary  to  add  more  chloroform  the  lint  rests  on  the 
hoe  ;  when  more  chloroform  has  been  added,  the  liut  should  be 
tnmed  and  the  administration  continued  as  before,  the  quantity 
of  chloroform  spriukled  being  slightly  increased  each  time.     Care 
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shonld  be  t&kea  that  the  part   of  the  lint  which  is  tret  with 
chloroform  be  not  allowed  to  touch  the  face,  aa  it  is  apt  to  bliflt«r. 

Of  the  many  different  kinds  of  chloroform  inhaler,  tlat 
invented  by  Clover  is  the  most  ingenious  and  the  best,  being  k 
constructed  as  to  insure  a  mixture  of  3  to  4  per  cent,  of  chloro- 
form to  air,  which  ia  said  to  be  the  safest  pro|}ortion.  Junker'a  9 
also  a  very  useful  apparatus  (see  p.  407),  but  the  advantages  of 
the  lint  are  cleanliness,  simplicity,  and  the  rcj^nlarity  with  wl 
the  vapour  can  be  supplied. 

At  tirst  it  is  unadvisable  for  the  patient  to  be  held,  but 
the  chloroform  be$;iDa  to  take  effect  and  produces  excitement, 
is  necessary  for  bim  to  be  restrained  sufHcieutly  to  allow 
administration  to  be  continued  and  to  prevent  his  doing 
damage  with  his  arms  or  legs,  but  it  is  not  necessary,  as  a  mle^ 
keep  him  absolutely  still,  indeed  it  is  unadvisable,  for  in 
cases  the  greater  resistance  offered  to  the  patient  the  greater  tlte 
amount  of  Htruggling. 

Adults  struggle  most,  and  men  more  tiian  women,  and  the 
subjects  of  delirium  tremens  and  drunkards  alwaj's  give  great 
trouble  during  this  stage  ;  but  in  any  case  the  struggling  is  leut 
when  the  administration  is  regular  and  gradual. 

When  an  unusual  amount  of  excitement  occurs  the  chloroform 
should  be  continued  unless  the  respiration  be  impeded,  in  which 
case  it  should  be  discontinued  for  a  few  inspirations.  If  a 
sufGcient  quantity  of  chloroform  be  nut  given  during  this  stag«^ 
either  the  stniggliug  will  be  unuecessarily  prolonged,  or 
recovery  from  the  effects  having  takeu  place,  petliapa  two 
three  of  these  stages  will  be  induced  in  the  one  adnuaisl 
Whilst  struggling,  the  respiration  is  often  very  deep 
inspiration  occurs  and  there  is  a  long  pause  before  ejqiii 
care  must  therefore  be  taken  that  the  vaiKiur  is  Dot  given 
strong,  because  as  the  lungs  remain  so  long  filled  with  tlie 
a  good  deal  is  absorbed. 

The  muscular  excitement  generally  subsides  gradually,  and  tht 
patient  pa^ea  into  a  state  of  slumber  with  more  or  less  saoring 
and  relaxation  of  the  muscles. 

It  is  well  to  stop  the  adiniuistration  for  a  few  seconds  as  Boon 
us  the  patieut  is  under  the  influence,  especially  when  thera  has 
been  much  struggling,  because  of  the  cumulative  ptoparty  rf 
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clilorofonn.  Its  effects  often  become  more  intense  nfter  its 
wlminietratioQ  has  beeo  stopped.  This  is  tio  doubt  due  to  a 
portion  rooiAioing  in  tlie  lungs  and  being  aftervr&rds  absorbed. 

A  patient  is  generally  said  to  be  ready  for  tlie  operation  to  be 
commeuced  when  touching  the  iuner  border  of  the  eyelid  or 
ocular  conjunctiva  with  the  finger,  produces  no  reflex  action.  In 
some  cases  it  is  Decessary  that  touching  the  cornea,  nhlcb  is  far 
more  setiaitive  than  the  conjunctiva,  should  produce  no  reflex 
action. 

But  the  eye  is  by  no  means  a  certain  test,  as  its  sensibility 
variee  so  much  in  different  people,  and  the  patient  cannot 
usually  be  said  to  be  "ready"  unless,  in  addition  to  the  loss 
of  reflex  action  of  the  conjunctiva,  there  bo  also  general  relaxa- 
tion and  more  or  less  snoring.  Constantly  touching  the  eye 
should  be  avoided  while  the  patient  is  being  got  under,  for 
this  will  to  a  great  e.\tent  deprive  it  of  its  sensibility,  and  so 
lead  the  admiubtrator  to  imagine  the  patient  to  be  more 
thoroughly  narcotised  than  is  really  the  case.  After  one  eye  bas 
been  touched  several  times  it  is  well  to  try  the  effect  of  touching 
the  other.  Again,  when  the  patient  is  under  tiie  influence,  the 
chloroform  should  be  frequently  applied  in  small  quantities, 
rather  than  in  larger  amouots  administered  only  upon  the  reap- 
pearance of  redex  action. 

If  at  the  commencement  of  the  operation,  reflex  is  found  to  be 
still  present,  the  first  incision  will  cause  not  only  movements  of 
the  limb  winch  is  being  ojterated  upon,  but  such  deep  inspirations 
that  a  small  quantity  of  chloroform  is  sufficient  to  very  soon 
produce  a  more  profound  aniKfithesia,  and  a  larger  dose  is  both 
unnecessary  and  dangerous. 

During  the  struggling  stage  the  conjunctiva  often  becomes 
slightly  congested,  assuming  again  its  normal  appearance  as  the 
excitement  passes  off. 

In  this  stage  also  the  pupil  is  sometimes  dilated,  hut  when 
fully  under  the  influence  the  pupil  is  slightly  contracted  and  acts 
with  the  light.  In  very  deep  narcosis  only,  such  as  is  sometimes 
necessary  in  operations  ou  the  mora  sensitive  parts,  as  the  eye, 
genitals,  or  arms,  does  it  fail  to  act  with  tlie  light. 

Dilatation  of  the  pupil  occurring  during  thorough  narcosis 
should  be  regarded  as  a  signal  of  danger,  and  the  administration 
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inuBt    be   stopped.     It    may  be    a   premonitory   symptom 
vomiting,  or  it  may  be  caused  by  asphyxia,  or  because  tlie  patient^ 
is  too  fully  uuder  the  infiusDce. 

When  tliere  is  much  struggling  the  face  geuerally 
congested,  and  sometimes  slightly  livid. 

Lividityor  pallor  may  occur  at  any  time  during  the  narcosis,  tbe 
former  being  caused  by  obstnictioa  to  the  respiration,  the  Utter 
being  a  symptom  of  syncope. 

Either  of  these  changes  in  the  face  is  to  be  regarded  as  a.  signal 
of  danger,  and  the  administration  should  be  stopped. 

The  puise  must  be  carefully  watclied  from  the  bc^uning  to 
the  end  of  the  administratiou,  for  though  it  is  possible  that  la 
some  cases  tite  pulse  and  respiration  simultaneously  cease,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  generally  the  first  warning  of  approaching 
danger  is  given  by  the  pulse,  wliich,  before  stopping,  gradnaUy 
becomes  weaker ;  it  may  be  irregular  or  intermittent  maBj 
seconds  before  any  alteration  is  observable  in  the  respimtiotL 

Immediately  on  the  occurrence  of  any  such  change  in  the  pnlae^ 
the  administration  must  be  stoppetl,  and  preparation  wuat  be 
made  for  the  application  of  restorative  means.  When  for  tlie 
convenience  of  the  operator  the  patient  is  lying  on  either  nde. 
the  radial  pulse  of  that  side  should  not  be  felt,  as  the  weight  of 
the  body  on  the  brachial  artery  is  apt  to  impede  or  stop  tbe 
circulation,  and  give  rise  to  unnecessary  alarm. 

Tlje  respiration,  too,  is  to  be  carefully  watched  from  the 
mencemeut  to  the  end  of  the  administration. 

It  is  not  sufficient  simply  to  watch  the  movements  of  the 
walls  and  abdomen,  but  it  is  necessary  also  to  listen  to 
breathing,  especially  when  there  is  any  doubt  as  to  the  effici 
of  respiration,  aa  the  chest  walls  and  abdomen  will  sometimes 
on  moving  though  no  air  be  entering  the  lunga.  Obstruction  to 
the  breathing  may  take  place  in  the  bronchi,  trachea,  or  laiynx. 
from  blood,  or  vomit.  It  is  most  frequent  in  the  pharynx,  and  is 
generally  caused  by  the  falling  back  of  the  tongue,  or  the 
approximation  of  the  glottis  to  the  hack  of  the  pharynx  ;  this 
is  due  to  a  faulty  position  of  the  head,  generally  by  the  head 
being  tilted  forward  and  the  chin  being  too  near  the  sternum ; 
sometimes,  though  rarely,  by  the  head  being  thrown  too  far  hack. 
It  may  generally  be  remedied  by  a  change  in  the  position  of 
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he&d,  by  drawing  the  ctiin  forcibly  from  the  eteruuin,  or  tumiiii' 
the  face  to  one  side  to  prevent  tbe  tongue  falling  back.  Jf  thu 
obstruction  be  not  at  once  removed  by  tliese  means,  theresbould 
be  no  delay  in  seizing  the  tongue  nith  n  pair  of  dressing  forceps 
and  dragging  it  out  of  tbe  mouth,  thougli  such  severe  treatment 
is  very  seldom  necessary. 

Some  pfitieute  are  not  able  to  breathe  freely  through  the 
nostrils.  In  these  cases,  when  under  an  ansestbetic.  it  sometimes 
happens  that  at  each  attempt  at  inspiration  the  lips  are  tightly 
pursed  up,  or  flap  together  like  a  valve,  entirely  preventing  the 
entrance  of  air.  This  is  very  easily  remedied  by  separating  the 
lips,  but  may  cause  needless  alarm,  or  even  asphyxia,  if  it  be  not 
corrected. 

Infants,  aft«r  the  completion  of  the  operation  fur  hare-lips,  very 
often  are  unable  to  breathe  properly  unless  the  lower  lip  be  drawn 
down  with  tbe  tiiigcr ;  tbey  therefore  require  careful  watching 
during  the  recovery  from  chloroform. 

The    greatest  danger   which  altemls    the  administration  ofsyncoja 
cliloroform  is  syncope. 

This  may  be  produced  by  giving  too  large  a  percentage  of 
chloroform  to  air,  or  by  an  over-dose,  or  by  shock  from  the  ojiera- 
tion.  This  b  very  marked  when,  in  tJie  operation  for  strabismus, 
the  internal  rectus  is  divided,  tbe  pulse  often  intermitting  and 
remaining  feeble  for  some  minutes.  It  is  said  also  that  the  pulse 
intermits  at  tbe  momeut  the  cord  is  divided  in  tlie  operation  for 
castration.  Syncope  may  also  be  caused  by  the  loss  of  blood 
during  an  operation,  or  it  may  accompany  vomiting.  Wlien  tbe 
face  becomes  pale  and  bedewed  with  a  cold  eweat,  the  pulse  weak, 
alow,  or  irrefpilar,  and  the  respiration  slow  and  shallow,  no 
matter  what  the  cause  of  these  symptons  may  be,  the  chloro- 
form must  be  immediately  slopped,  and  the  administrator  must 
be  prepared  to  apply  restorative  means. 

Sudden  stoppage  of  the  circulation  and  respiration  have  been 
said  to  occur  simultaneously  under  chloroform  without  the 
Blightc;4t  warning,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  before  stopping,  the 
pnlwi  generally  becomes  more  and  more  feeble,  and  then  imper- 
ceptible ;  the  respirations  for  a  few  seconds  continue,  and  then 
becoming  more  and  more  slialluw,  cense  also. 

The  following  directions  for  restoring  animation  will  be  found 
iMBful: — 
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iraiion  ii.     Seize  the  tongae  with  forceps  and  draw  it  forwards,  taking  o 
^  in  doing  so  not  to  depress  the  chin  more  than  is  necessary.  Coi 

press  the  stertmm  forcibly,  allowing  it  of  ita  own  eUstioity  to 
expand ;  do  not  wait  for  the  respiration  to  cease  before  doinj; 
this,  for  when  alarming  eymptoras  are  observed  it  is  only  by 
prompt  action  that  these  cases  can  be  saved. 

By  making  the  respiration  more  forcible  by  artificial  meana  in 
this  early  stage  the  heart  may  be  stimulated, 
ton'i  Give  directions  for  the  pillow  to  be  removed  from  beoeatii  the 

"^  patient's  head,  and  if,  after  two  or  three  compressions  of  th« 

chest,  matters  are  improved  by  this  treatment,  continue  it,  if  nol, 
give  directions  /or  the  patient  to  be  suspended  in/  ths  Ugs,  k*ad 
downwards,  continuing  the  respiration  by  placing  otu  hand  m 
the  back  and  the  other  on  the  sternum. 

Whether  in  these  cases  of  alarming  syncope  under  chlorofoim   | 
the  heart  be  over  distended  with  venous  blood,  which  it  i-t  UW'I 
feeble  to  send  on,  or  whether,  through  dilatation  of  the  abdomiul « 
vessels,  the  heart  not  being  filled  has  no   blood   to  send   on, 
cannot  here  be  discussed,  nor  can  any  argument  be  entered  into 
as  to  whether  by  Nf^laton's  method  of  total  inversion,  the  Wuod 
is  sent  direct  to  a  previously  aniemic  braiu,  or  whether  it  is 
simply  poured  from  the  relaxed  abdominal  vessels,  through  Um) 
inferior  cava  to  the  anicmic  heart. 

But  of  this  there  is  no  doubt,  that  Ni5laton's  method  of  total 
inversion  of  the  body,  combined  with  artificial  respiration,  is  tlw 
most  efficacious  remedy  for  severe  syncope  under  chloroform. 

As  a  rule,  the  pulse  and  respiration  are  immediately  improred 

by  this  plan,  but  it  frequently  happens,  that  when  the  patient  it-' 

replaced  in  the  recumbent  position,  the  puL^e  and  respiratioOt  1 

which  have  been  restored  by  the  invertiou,  again  cease ;  it  is  a 

visable  therefore  to  be  prepared  to  again  invert  the  iiatieut  if 

it  appears  necessary. 

nmcthodi     Though  N^laton'a  method  appears  to  be  the  most  eflicacioas, 

rtoratioB.  there  are  other  remedies  which  have  proved  serviceable,  luentuxia 

of  which  must  not  be  omitted,  especially  as  the  total  inversioo  of  3 

a  heavy  patient  is  not  always  practicable. 

_,^-j  Sylvester's  method  of  artificial  respu-atiou  is  of  great  use,  and 

has  been  successful  on  many  occasions,     Before  commencing  this, 

or  any  kind  of  artificial  respiration,  the  tongue  is  to  be  dniftt 
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forward,  and  held  with  furcepB  to  prevent  its  forming  an  obstruc- 
tion t"  the  entrance  of  air. 

If  this  does  not  at  once  succeed,  it,  or  Howard's  plan,  should  be 
continued,  and  if  necessary,  persevered  with  for  half  an  hour,  or 
80  long  aa  there  ia  any  liojw  of  recovery, 

Tlie  faradic  current  may  be  applied,  one  pole  beinj;  placed  at  ^' 
the  epigastrium  aud  the  other  at  the  right  side  of  the  neck,  to 
try  to  induce  the  diapliragm  to  act.  The  application  of  the 
electricity  should  be  discontinued  while  the  chest  is  being  com- 
pressed, and  applied  while  the  arms  ai«  being  raised,  in  order  to 
imitate  natural  respiration,  aud  also  because  strong  and  con- 
tinued currents  appear  rather  to  exhaust,  than  to  restore 
muscular  activity. 

A  hot  wat«r  bottle  may  be  applied  to  the  feet,  and  friction  to  w 
the  legs ;  warm  blankets  should  be  thrown  over  the  patient,  and 
an  enema  of  brandy  may  be  given,  or  brandy  may  be  given  by 
the  moutli  as  sooD  as  swallowing  is  possible 

Some  have  suggested  the  opeuing  of  windows  and  doors, 
dasliing  cold  water  on  the  chest  and  face,  and  holding  nitrite 
of  amyt  io  the  nostrils;  all  these  remedies  may  be  of  avail  in 
slight  fiynuope,  but  ore  not  to  be  relied  upon  in  the  more 
alarming  caaea. 

As  the  ariministrator  himself  must  attend  to  the  artificial 
respiration,  and  not  neglect  it  for  one  moment  for  any  less 
efficacious  remedy,  he  must  let  othera  attend  to  the  battery,  etc.. 
while  be  continues  the  re^piratiou. 

Protoxide  (if  iiiirogen,  nitrous  aride,  or  laughing  gas  is  the  N 
safest  aufesthetic  to  administer,  and  the  pleasantest  to  inhale.    It  ^ 
ia  generally  said  to  be  without  taste  or  smell,  but  it  really  has  a 
slightly  sweet  taste. 

It  may  be  obtained  from  its  manufacturers,  Barth,  Coxeter,  or 
J.  II.  I'arkinsoD,  compressed  into  the  liquid  form  in  iron  bottle^ 
of  various  sixes,  those  which  contain  60  gallons  and  weigh  about 
6  to  S\\m.  being  the  moet  useful  As  the  label  on  each  bottle 
allows  its  weight,  both  when  full,  and  when  empty,  the  quantity 
which  any  bottle  contains  at  any  time  may  readily  be  ascertained 
by  weighing  it. 

The  weight  of  &0  gallons  of  goa  is  15ox.,  and  this  is  generally 
Bofficient  for  about  10  administrations,  bo  that,  on  an  average. 
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each  patieDt  takes  about  5  gallons  by  measure,  or  lioL  J 
weight. 

At  one  end  of  the  bottle  is  a  screw,  which,  if  slightly  loi 
with  a  hmid  spanner  or  foot  key,  allows  the  gas  to  escnpi 
right  angles  through  a  nozzle,  to  which  the  apparatus  empl 
in  the  admiuistration  is  to  be  fastened.  Before  attacbinf*  I 
apparatus  to  the  nozzle,  ascertain  that  the  screw  is  Ju  good  working 
order,  by  turning  it  on  and  off,  for  considerable  forca  is  soid»- 
times  required  to  start  the  screw  of  a  fresb  bottle,  and  then  the 
gas  is  apt  to  come  out  with  a  rush,  which  may  damage  tha 
apparatus,  if  it  be  attached. 

If,  on  turning  the  screw,  the  gas  does  not  come  out  freely,  m  is 
often  the  case  in  cold  weather,  a  little  warm  water  sboitld  im 
poured  over  the  neck  and  nozzle  of  the  bottle. 
%pp_ftretiis  f..r     The  apparatus  which  is  generally  used,  consist.3  of  a  tube,  one 
of  ^»B.  snd  of  which  is  to  be  attached  to  the  noule  on  the  gas  bottle, 

the  other  is  connected  with  a  bag,  from  which  leads  aiiotliet 
larger  tube,  ending  in  a  stop-cock,  just  where  it  is  attached  to  tlie 
face-piece. 

The  fiice-piece  has   two  ralves,  which  must  be  of  snffideBt 
size  to  allow  free  passage  of  inspired  and  expired  gas. 

One  valve  at  the  attachment  of  the  supply-tube  allows  f 
entrance  of  gas  to  the  face-piece  at  eacli  iuspimtion,  but  prerei 
any  exit.  The  other  communicates  with  the  air,  and  tlirongh  tl 
the  expired  gas  escapes,  but  no  air  can  be  admitted.  Ruaoi 
round  the  edge  of  the  face-piece  is  a  small  air  bag,  or  cuabi 
which  readily  adapts  itself  to  the  shape  of  the  face. 

For  the  successful  aJ ministration  of  gas  it  is  of  the  attnoet 
importance  to  exclude  all  air ;  this  is  insured  by  a  woU-coor 
structed  apparatus  with  good  valves,  and,  above  all  things,  by  a 
well-fitting  face-piece,  which  must  be  firmly  held  upon  tbe 
patient's  face,  including  both  the  mouth  and  the  nostrils. 
,  The  nitrons  oxide  gas  is  very  safe,  and,  being  almost  without 
taste  or  smell,  it  is  not  unpleasant  to  inhale. 

Its  admiuistration  is  never  accompanied  or  fol1owe>l  by  any 
distressing  symptoms,  such  as  sickness,  nausea,  or  headache,  and 
it  is  not  necessary  to  make  any  alteration  iu  diet  before  or 
after  its  inhalation.  Unfortunately,  however,  as  it  prodacea 
asphyxia,  it  is  only  suitable  for  short  operatioi 
extraction  of  a  tooth,  or  the  opening  of  an  abscess. 


iffideat      , 
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Before  commencing  the  administration,  all  air  should  be  ]^**^^?,^Lin« 
pressed  out  of  the  bag,  and  the  stop-cock  near  the  face-piece 
closed ;  the  bag  may  then  be  filled  with  the  gas,  and  the  gas 
bottle  be  placed  within  reach,  so  that  the  bag  may  be  replenished 
when  necessary.  With  nervous  patients,  it  is  a  good  plan  to 
commence  by  holding  the  face-piece  quite  lightly  on  the  face» 
allowing  them  at  first  to  breathe  air  through  it,  and  when 
they  have  become  accustomed  to  this,  the  rest  of  the  apparatus 
may  be  attached,  care  being  taken  not  to  press  the  face-piece  too 
firmly  down,  until  two  or  three  inspirations  of  gas  have  been 
taken. 

In  about  one  minute,  the  breathing  becomes  slightly  stertorous 
and  the  face  congested,  when  the  operation  may  generally  be 
commenced  ;  but  if  the  nature  of  the  operation  be  such  that  the 
administration  cannot  be  continued  during  its  performance,  it 
should  not  be  begun  until  after  three  or  four  stertorous  inspira- 
tions, and  slight  lividity  of  the  face.  If  the  administration  be 
continued  beyond  this,  very  great  lividity  occurs,  with  spasmodic 
twitching  of  the  muscles,  wide  dilatation  of  the  pupils,  and 
probably  opisthotonos,  and  in  women,  paralysis  of  the  sphincter 
of  the  urethra. 

In  giving  gas  fer   dental  operations,  it  is  necessary  before  ^«  g>»  in 
commencing  the  administration  to  place  a  small  prop  attached   ^  ''^' 
to  a  string  between  the  teeth  to  keep  the  mouth  widely  open  ; 
it  must  be  placed  as  far  as  p()ssible  from  the  teeth  about  to  be 
extracted,  and  be  firmly  fixed  so  that  it  is  not  in  the  way  of  the 
operator. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  administrator  should  be  provided  with 
a  more  powerful  gag,  with  which  he  can  quickly  open  the  mouth 
during  the  ansesthesia,  should  the  prop  from  any  cause  have 
been  displaced. 

Care  must  be  taken  that  the  teeth  which  are  extracted  are  not 
left  in  the  mouth,  as  there  is  great  danger  of  their  then  getting 
into  the  larynx  and  causing  fatal  asphyxia. 

After  the  completion  of  the  operation  it  is  better  not  to 
attempt  to  arouse  the  imtient ;  if  the  prop  be  still  held  between 
the  teeth,  it  may  be  left  there  until  the  patient  has  entirely 
recovered  consciousness. 

Any  difficulty  with  the  respiration  is  generally  at  once  relieved 
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by  one  or  two  forcible  compressions  of  the  chest,  the  noorerf 
from  the  effects  of  the  gas  being  veiy  rapid.  Ffuntaeas  ia  belt 
trented  by  the  reciimbent  position. 

The  Ether  which  should  be  used  for  inh&latton  is  that  whtoh  in 
the  Fharmacnpccia  is  described  oa  pure  ether,  that  is,  etiier  iree 
from  alcoliol,  and  water,  and  of  the  sp.  gr.  "720 ;  or  what  B 
muuh  cheaper,  and  apparently  quit^  as  good,  the  auhydroati 
ether,  made  from  metiiylated  spirit  by  Macfarlane  and  Co^  of 
Edinburgh. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  mention  its  very  volatile  and 
inflammable  nature,  except  as  a  caution  against  a  lighted  caadle 
being  held  near  to  the  patient  during  ite  admiuistrntion.  Etfacr 
may  be  given  in  a  towel  folded  into  a  conical  shape  to  fit  tlu 
face,  or  iu  a  felt  or  leather  mask  containing  &  sponge ;  but  wheti 
administered  in  this  way  it  is  very  disagreeable  to  the  patient, 
takes  a  long  time  to  produce  sleep,  is  accompanied  liy  madi 
struggling,  is  very  extravagant,  and  from  the  large  auiQunt  whidi 
escapes,  is  very  unpleasant  to  every  oue  who  may  be  in  the  nam. 
or,  indeed,  in  the  huuse. 
>-  I'he  best,  simplest,  and  most  economical  way  of  pving  otbtf 
l\  is  by  "  Clover's  Portable  Regulating  Sther  luhaler,"  n 
Messrs.  Mayer  and  MelUer  (Fig.  159). 


Fio.  159. — Clova-'a  Ethrr  InhaUr, 

"  The  object  of  this  instrument  is  to  induce  aniesthmta,  in  part 

by  the  diminution  of  oxygen  respired,  and  to  regulate  the  strengtL 
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of  the  ether  vapour,  so  that  it  may  with  certainty  produce  the 
degree  of  quietude  wanted,  and  yet  may  not  cause  coughing 
or  great  difficulty  of  respiration." 

Clover's  ether  inhaler  consists  of  a  face-piece  with  an  indicator,  ^^^^^""^^^ 
which,  by  rotation,  may  be  made  to  point  to  0,    1,   2,  3,    or  F, 
on  the  circumference  of  a  metallic  vessel  containing  fluid  ether, 
and  of  a  bag  into  and  from  which,  the  patient  breathes. 

0 
\^ ^1 


P 
Place  of  numbers  upon  indicator. 

It  is  so  constructed,  that  when  the  indicator  is  at  0,  the  expired 
and  inspired  air  passes  to  and  from  the  bag,  without  in  any  way 
communicating  with  the  ether  chamber. 

If  the  indicator  stands  at  F,  the  whole  of  the  air  expired  passes 
through  the  ether  vessel  into  the  bag,  and  at  inspiration,  returns 
from  the  bag  through  the  ether  vessel. 

When  the  indicator  is  at  2,  half  of  the  respired  air  passes  to 
and  from  the  bag  direct ;  the  other  half  passes  through  the 
ether  vessel ;  and  so  on  for  the  other  numbers. 

The  air  does  not  pass  through  the  ether,  but  simply  through 
the  vessel  containing  it,  but  this  is  sufficient  to  carry  off  a  large 
amount  of  its  vapour. 

Having  poured  into  the  vessel  an  ounce  and  a  half,  or  two  Method  of 
ounces  of  ether,  (which  is  about  two-thirds  of  the  quantity  which  ^^  y^^ 
the  measure  supplied  with  the  instrument  is  capable  of  holding),  inhaler, 
and  having  fixed  the  different  parts  of  the  apparatus  together 
with  the  indicator  at  0,  the  face-piece  should  be  applied  lightly 
to  the  patient's  face ;  it  should  be  raised  slightly  during  each 
inspiration,  and  held  more  firmly  during  expiration,  until  the  bag 
is  moderately  distended,  when  it  is  no  longer  necessary  to  raise  it 
The  ether  vessel  should  now  be  rotated  so  as  to  bring  the  indica- 
tor nearer  to  either  of  the  figures  1. 

Let  us  suppose  each  of  the  intervals  between  0,  1,  2,  etc.  to 
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be  divided  into  mx  spaces.  It  will  be  foiiud  itufficieiit  to  rotato 
the  vessel  one  symce  at  a  time.  The  roUtion  luuy  be  oonlioMd 
during  every  second  or  third  expiration,  unless  the  pationttliinn 
any  signa  of  discatufort,  when  it  is  advbable  to  rotato  tlte  veael 
back  a  little. 

It  is  necessary  to  turn  on  the  ether  very  gradually,  or  it  caiiBOt 
be  freely  inhaled.  Should  the  bag  become  empty,  as  often  ocean 
if  the  face-piece  be  not  applied  sufficiently  tinuly  during  expin- 
tion,  it  ahoiitd  be  raised  for  one  inspiration,  and  re-applied  b 
time  to  catcii  the  expiration. 
'''  It  must  be  home  in  mind,  when  using  this  instrument,  that  w 
long  as  it  is  applied  to  the  face,  there  being  no  commuDicatiea 
with  the  external  atmosphere,  the  same  air  ia  respired  over  uA 
over  again,  so  that  it  ia  uecesisary  to  frequently  romovd  it  for  as 
inspiration  of  iresh  air.  A.s  a  rule,  while  aiirastheaia  is  bci&j 
induced,  an  inspiration  of  air  should  be  admitted  eveij  balf 
miitnte,  and  when  it  baa  been  induced,  every  three  or  fcw 
inspirations  from  the  inhaler  should  be  followed  by  one  tnm 
the  air. 

Allowance  must  of  course  be  made  for  the  degree  of  t«]«ntice 
of  the  vapour  which  exists  in  different  individuals ;  if  tli* 
respirations  are  very  shallow,  it  is  well  not  to  increase  tbo  vspODi 
quite  so  frequently  as  when  they  are  full  and  forcible,  which 
indicates  that  no  irritation  is  being  produced. 

Should  the  patient  show  anysigns  of  intolerance  of  the  vapou, 
it  is  generally  sufficient  to  admit  one  inspiration  of  air,  and  for  a 
time  to  give  the  vapour  less  strong.  When  given  in  this  ny,  titm 
is  not  as  a  rule  any  struggling,  and  if  such  occurs,  it  may  at  awe 
be  cut  short  by  admitting  one  inspiration  of  air,  and  then  rotating 
the  ether  vessel  hack  two  spaces  instead  of  one. 

In  warm  weather  it  is  rarely  necessary  to  go  much  beyond 
fignre  2,  or  in  cold  weather,  beyond  figure  3. 

After  inhaling  for  two  to  three  minutes  the  angtsthena  li 
complete.  'I'here  is  at  first  considerable  congestion  of  the 
face,  sometimes  slight  lividity,  which  soon  passes  off  on  the 
admission  of  a  little  more  air.  Slight  reflex  action  way  Iw 
produced  by  touching  the  conjunctiva. 

The  chief  indic^itioQ  of  complete  anicsthesia  is  the  deep  snotiog. 
There  b  sometimes  a  alight  spasmodic  twitching  of  the  i 


iriiich  innipt  tolevl  the  beginner  toimagiiietlkat  the  patient  is  not 
fully  11  nrter.  By  giviogthe  vapour  more  stroiijjiy  the  twltcliiiig  will 
lie  found  to  ificrcaM,  with,  perhaps,  spasm  of  thu  Inryiix,  lividity, 
and  dil&tAtian  of  the  piipik  But  if,  ou  ita  occurrenoe,  air  he 
admttt«d  more  frequently,  these  spasmodic  movements  aoon  pass 
off. 

When  the  patient  hai  been  tinder  the  inUiieiice  about  two 
minutes,  it  will  be  found  timt  it  ia  not  requisite  to  give  the  ether 
vapour  so  stning  to  maintain  the  aiiiestliesia,  aa  it  wa^  to  induce  it, 
and  tImt  the  etlier  vessel  inny  with  advautage  be  rotated  back.  The 
longer  the  ann-«thcsia  is  mainbiined,  the  less  ether  is  required, 
and  the  more  frequently  should  the  inhaler  be  removed  to  allow 
inspirations  of  air. 

After  about  ten  or  fifteen  ntinnte»,  it  will  be  found  iiet-e-'fuiry  to 
add  another  half-measure  of  ether. 

Any  disturbance  of  pul'ie  or  respiration  may  generally  be  reme- 
died by  diminution  or  discontinuance  of  the  amount  of  vajwur, 
and  the  respiration  may  often  be  improved  during  very  profound 
I  uueatheeta,  by  drawing  the  chin  away  from  the  sternum. 
^     Combined  administration  oj  nitrous  oj-iilt  and  rthrr. 
W    It  is  often  said  of  instruments  intended  to  tierve  many  pur- 
poses, thai  they  are  til  adapted  to  accomplish  any  one  of  these 
ends  satisfactorily,  but  this  saying  cannot  be  applied  to  Clooer't 
If  as  and  ether  tnAa/ir(  Kij*.  160),  which  is  most  ingeniously  devised 
for  the  atlniinistration  of  these  auiestbetics,  separately  or  combined, 
[t  may  be  used  fi^r  the  adtuinistratiou  of  gas  alone,  or  with  any 
desired  amount  of  ether  vapoTir,  or  for  ether  alone,  or  for  ether 
with  air,  all  of  which  purposes  it  serves  extremely  well. 

The  advaiitageti  of  commencing  with  gas  before  giving  ether  are, 
that  it  is  less  disagreeable  to  the  patient,  that  total  anesthesia  is 
-jtrnduced   in  a  minute,   or  a  minute  and  a  half  witbout   any 
iggling,  that  in  short  cases  the  recovery  is  more  ra]iid,  leas 

ler  having  been  inhaled,  and  llmt  it  is  less  likely  to  be  followed 
sickness. 

The  advantsges  of  this  f>articnlar  inhaler  are,  that  the  gas 
being  turned  on  with  the  foot,  leavtv  the  admini.^tralor  one  hand 
free  with  which  ho  may  natch  the  pulse  and  steady  the  head,  and 
tliat  after  a  few  inhalations  of  gas,  without  any  removals  of  the 
face-piece,  the  ether  may  gradually   be  turned  on,  so  that  a 
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mixture  afgas  and  etiier  is  inhaled  before  antDstheaia  is  eonpltta. 
ForaltliDugli  with  ordtuary  inhalers  it  is  possible  to  give  gaa  nntil 
atinathesia  is  produced,  and  then  to  substitute  an  ether  toluder,  no 
ether  kaving  been  iuhaled  during  the  productioii  of  &Dsflth«fua,  it 


Fio.  160. — Cloier'g  Gas  and  Ethr  Apparatiu* 
is  in  many  cutes  imjiossible  in  this  way  to  get  sufficient  ether  iat» 
the  patient  to  coDtitiue  the  aiuestlie^ia  of  tbe  gas,  before  partial 
recovery  from  the  etfeota  of  the  latter  have  taken  place,  sofficieal 
ether  only  iiaving  been  inhaled  to  produce  slruggliug. 

The  late  Mr.  Clover  himself  preferred  keeping  the  appaiata* 
in  a  tin  box,  in  one  corner  of  which  the  gas  bottle  was  fixed  read} 
for  use,  but  the  advantttge  of  fixing  the  gas  bottle  iu  a  tripod  with 
folding  legs  is  that  it  enables  It  to  be  carried  in  an  ordinuy  Uaek 
leather  bag,  which  attracts  less  attention. 
)f  The  apparatus  is  made  by  Measts.  Mayer  aud  Meltz«r,  mhI 
coDsists  of  a  tliiii  india-rubber  bag,  at  one  end  connected,  and 

*  F,  Fftce  |>iece  ;  Re,  lUgnUlur  ;  (I,  Indu-mbber  Big  ;  E,  Ether  \tmtl : 
H,  Hook  to  sttacli  the  Utter  to  k  itnp  [lucing  ruond  the  "^'^uttihrtrtW'- 
n«ok  !  K,  Foot-key  ;  B,  Gm  Bkrifier. 
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ootamunicatioB  with  llie  etber  veasel,  at  tiie  oilier,  with  the  face- 
piece.  Inaide  the  bag  there  is  a  tiexiblo  lube,iudic&[ed  by  a  dotted 
line  in  the  fij^ure,  also  coanected  and  conuuuiiicatmj;  with  the 
ether  veaset  and  face-piec«.  The  commuuicutioiis  ut  the  ether 
vessel  witli  the  tube  and  bag  may  dinultaneoiisly  be  opened  or 
clused,  by  turniug  the  one  stop  cock  which  is  Hituated  at  their 
JHiictiod. 

The  corn  ID  II  ui  cations  of  tlie  face-piece  witli  the  bog  and  tube 
may  be  opened  and  closed  by  rotating  the  dial-like  regulator. 
Re  6.  Ab  the  couiiuuuiuation  with  llie  tube  ia  opened,  that  with 
tbe  bag  is  dosed.  By  rotuling  the  regulator,  tlie  letters  U,  E, 
and  A,  may  successively  be  brought  into  view.  When  only  the 
lett«r  U  is  visible,  the  face-piece  communicat«s  with  the  bag.  and 
throngb  an  expiration  valve,  with  the  outer  air,  but  not  with  the 
tnbe.  When  only  tbe  letter  H  ia  visible,  (tlie  8l^>|>-cock  of 
the  ether  vessel  being  openj  the  face-piece  coniuiunic^tea  with 
the  tube,  through  which  expired  gas  or  air  would  pass  through 
tbe  ether  vtsnel  into  the  bag  ;  and  at  inspiration  from  the  bag  it 
will  return  thi-oiigb  tbe  ether  vessel  and  tube  to  the  face-piece- 
If  tliia  bo  compared  with  the  former  descrijition  of  Clover's  port- 
able etlier  inhaler,  it  will  be  Kea  that  except  for  the  iutervention 
of  a  tube  between  the  face-piece  and  etber  vessel,  this  is  ]ireciaely 
the  itame  action  as  takes  place  in  the  etber  luliater  when  iia 
iiKlicator  is  at  F. 

So  also,  the  action  of  the  regulator,  when  half-way  between 
G  and  E,  is  the  same  as  that  of  tbe  foruier  iuilJcator  at  2,  when 
half  tbe  air  passes  direct  to  the  bag,  the  other  half  having  tint 
tu  traverse  the  etber  vessel  before  it  can  reach  tbe  bag. 

It  will  be  seen  that  tlie  gas  passes  direct  from  tlio  rarifier 
through  a  small  flexible  tnbe  to  tbe  bag,  and  nut  to  tbe  etber 
vessel,  which,  being  of  metal,  is  attached  for  convenience  only. 

When  iiaed  for  gas  alone,  tbe  regulator  is  to  be  turned  to  G,  tlie  When  i 
face-piece  held  lirmly  on  the  face  to  prevent  admission  of  air,  and  B"**** 
sulHcient  gas  turned  on  with  tbe  foot  to  moderately  distend  tbe 
bag.     The  expired  gas  will  pass  out  through  the  expiration  valve 
on  one  side  of  tbe  regulator. 

When  used  for  giving  ether,  preceded  by  gas,  3  or  4  om.  of  Por«tt 
^L  Atlier  must  be  put  into  tbe  vessel,  which  itjielf  must  be  phtced  in  <**' 
^M   warm  water  until  tlie  thermometer  stands  at  aliout  68^  or  70*. 
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Arter  about  atx  ms]>iration8,  adaiinistered  &s  if  gas  only  were  to  I 
given,  the  stop-cock  of  the  ether  T&%)el  must  be  turned  oq,  i 
regulator  gradually  rotated  towards  E.  When  half  way  belWMk' 
G  and  E,  the  rotation  of  the  dial,  which  haa  partly  opened  tbt 
tube  and  partly  closed  the  bag,  will  have  eutirely  closed  tbe 
expiration  valve,  bo  that  the  gas  must  now  be  turned  oS  witli 
the  foot. 

The  rotation  of  the  dial  towanls  E  is  to  be  coutinned  ahv 
each  inepiration  until  etertor  is  produced.  After  two  or  three 
anch  inspirations,  it  will  be  found  necessary  to  admit  a  little  air, 
eitlier  by  raising  the  face-piece  or  by  rotatiug  the  dial  to  E  A. 

From  this  time  it  is  generally  advisable  to  admit  one  iitd]>in- 
tion  of  nir  after  every  four,  and  iu  about  ten  minutes  after  evny 
two  or  three,  inspirations.  If  the  ether  be  turned  on  too  early,  or 
too  strong,  it  will  cause  the  reflex  movement  of  swallowing,  a 
coughing,  and  perhaps  struggling.  If  not  turned  on  sufficiai 
early  and  freely,  the  long  continuance  of  the  gas  genera 
occasions  asphyxia,  and  sjtasmodic  twitching  of  tbe 
vhich  necessitates  admission  of  air.  and  this  in  the  early  part  ^ 
the  administration  is  likely  to  lead  to  partial  recovery  i 
excitement. 

It  follows  then,  that  although  for  the  patient's  comfort  it  u 
desirable  for  the  ether  to  be  turned  on  very  soon,  yet,  for  4 
successful  administration  by  this  method,  it  must  be  tamed  ooa 
early  as  it  can  be  borne. 
')■     When  used  for  ether  only,  the  dial  should  be  turned  to  Q ;  t 
face-piece  should  be  held  firmly  during  expiration,  and  alight 
raised  during  inspiration,  until  the  bag  has  become  modervlri 
distended,  when  the  face-piece  may  be  held  liruily  u|)oa  the  fi 
the  regulator  gradually  turned  towards  K,  and  the  adminiatr 
proceeded  with,  as  if  ga'4  and  ether  were  being  given. 

When  used  for  dental  operations,  if  it  be  desired  to  pmloDg  tli* 
eflects  of  tlie  gas  by  the  iuhaktion  of  some  ether,  it  will  be  found 
that  tliis  may  beaccomplLshed  by  turning  on  ether  much  later  than 
in  ordinary  cases,  the  ether  1>eing  required  during  the  laM 
three  or  four  inspirations  only.  The  shorter  time  the  ether  is 
uken,  the  less  giddiness  is  felt  after  recovery,  and  this  is  importaat 
when  patients  have  shortly  to  leave  the  dentist's  ch&ir,  and  rarj 
probably  his  house. 


Btcfaloriile  of  Methylene  CH,  CIi  was  introduced  by  Dr.  B.  ^J 
W,  Rich&rd^D  in  1S67.  It  ia  maaufac tared  by  Robbiiis  &  Co., ' 
of  Osford  Street. 

By  Sir  Spencer  Wells  it  is  preferred  to  cbloroform. 

In  1883,  nt  a.  discussion  in  tlie  Paris  Acad^mie  de  M^ecine,  I' 
concerning  bichloride  of  methylene,  M.  Hegnault  said  he  had 
examined  several  samples,  and  found  that  certain  products  sold 
ill  France  under  tbat  name  were  nothing  but  chloroform  ;  othere 
coming  from  England  were  a  mixture  of  chloroform  and  metliylic 
alcohol,  and  be  asserted  positively  that  the  so-called  bichloride  of 
methylene  procured  from  Sir  Spencer  Wells's  provider,  contained 
no  trace  of  bichloride  of  methylene,  though  it  was  sold  under  that 
name.  Itwasinfactamixtureof  one  part  of  methylic alcohol  with 
four  parts  of  chloroforoL  ("'  British  MedicalJourna!,"  July,  1S83.) 
It  should  be  mentioned  that  thb  substance  ia  now  sold  under  the 
name  of  "  methylene,"  the  fonuuU  CH,  Ul,  of  the  former  label 
being  omitted. 

Thisamestheticmay  be  given  with  a  )ierforated  leather  mask, but  1' 
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the  best  and  most  ecoDomical  apparatus,  is  Junker's,  Pig  161,  whidi 
is  made  by  Messrs.  Krohne and  Sesemann.Duke Street,  3fftiicheBta 
"  "  Square.  It  consists  of  a  bottle  capable  of  holding  about  3  o^ 
(tlie  lower  half  beiug  graduated  up  to  8  drachma)  dosed  by  oo  air- 
tight fitting  top,  througli  which  two  tubes  are  made  to  piaaa,  a  long 
one  com muui eating  with  a  Kichardson's  hand-bollows,  and  exUod- 
iog  to  the  bottom  of  the  bottle,  and  a  short  one  comineacing  al 
the  top  of  the  bottle  and  cuunected  by  a  flexible  tube  with  a 
vulcanite  face-piece. 

In  using  the  ap^>iu-atua,  about  six  drachms  of  the  aLtueethetic 
should  be  poured  into  the  bottle,  which  ia  then  to  be  hooked  on 
to  the  button-hole  of  the  admiuistrator's  cont  (if  mure  than  mx 
or  seven  drachma  are  put  in,  some  of  the  fluid  ia  likely,  oo 
forcible  pressure  of  the  bellows,  to  overflow  into  the  face-pieceJL 
The  face-piece  should  beheld  quite  lightly  over  the  patleut'a  Cko, 
and  very  gentle  pressure  of  the  bellows  should  be  made  at  each 
inspiration.  The  quantity  of  the  anssthetic  vapour  is  regtUaUd 
by  the  frequency  and  amount  of  the  pressure  ou  the  bellows. 

The  advantages  of  Junker's  aniesthetiu  apparatus,  whichJ 
equally  suited  for  the  adminiatratiun  of  chloroforui  or  metliylei 
are,  that  as  it  occasions  no  wadte  of  tlie  anfe^thetic,  a  umoh  h 
quantity  is  required  than  in  other  methods,  and  that  the  t 
can  be  supplied  with  great  regularity, 
n  In  operations  about  the  month  and  nose,  a  plan  (which  1 

""^  for  some  years  been  employed  at  St,  Bartholomew's  Ho^tal,] 
will  be  found  very  useful,  of  detaching  the  face-piece  aa  soon  as 
the  patient  k  sniHciently  under  the  influence  of  whauw 
anfeiithetic  may  be  employed,  for  the  operation  to  be  commenoed, 
and  substituting  a  flexible  metallic  tube  or  gum  elastic  catheter, 
the  Former  of  which,  may  be  inserted  into  the  mouth,  the  latta 
into  the  nostril.  In  thiaway  perfect  ana^atbesia  may  be  mauitaiDed, 
even  throughout  the  longest  operation,  such  as  that  for  cleft 
palate,  without  causing  obstruction  to  the  operator.* 

Ethidene  Dichloride,  Ci  H.  CU,  first  used  by  Snow,  was  strongly 
recommended  by  the  Scientific  Grants  Committee  of  the  British 
Medical  Association  (British  Medical  Journal,  December  18,  lHISO) 
as  being  intermediate  in  action  between  ether  and  cblorofinin,  and 
*  See  "lADcet,"  DticeEuber  Kth,  1878  ;  "  Brttiih  Medical  JtmiuaX,'  Ma; 
IMh,  1888. 
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was  need  in  a  great  many  cases  by  Mr.  Clover.    But,  in  addition  to  I 

its  expense,  it  appeiin  to  be  nvther  nnatable,  and  in  some  cases  lias  I 

caused  great  depression  of  the  lieart's  actioii.    Although  it  cannot  fl 

therefore  be  recommended  for  general  anaesthesia,  it  is  of  very  I 

great  value  for  prolonging  the  elTects  of  nitrous  oxide  gas  in  dental  I 

operations,  for  in  theee  cases  the  small  amount  which  is  required  I 

(and  this  during  the  last  three  or  four  inspirations  only)  to  very  I 

materially  prolong  the  effects  of  the  gas,  is  not  sufficient  to  aSeet  I 

the  circulation.  1 

Ampslhetic  Atixlares. 

In  order  to  do  anay  with  the  depressing  oflect  of  chloroform,  Tha  A.  0.1 

and  the  disagreeable  odour  of  etiier,  many  combiuations  of  these  '"***''"■  •• 

a&icstlietics  have  been  employed,  the  favourite  being  that  which  j 

is  commonly  known  as  the  A.  C.  R  or  the  L  2  3  mixture,  which  I 

consists  of— Alcohol,  1  part)  Chloroform,  a  parts;  Ether,  3  parte.  I 

But  it  must  be  home  in  mind  that  this  is  merely  a  mechanical  I 

mixture.     No  new  chemical  compound  has  been   formed,  and  I 

it  is  a  mixture  of  liquids  of  three  different  specilic  gravities,  three  I 

different  boiliug  points,  and,  althoagh  they  are  slightly  soluble  in  ' 
one  another,  of  dillerent  rates  of  volatility.     It  follows  that  iu  the 
employment  of  such  a  mixture  care  roust  be  taken  that  it  b 

quite  fresh,  and  that  no  form  of  inhaler  be  used  which  will  allow  j 

of  the  accumulation  of  the  lees  volatile  fluids  aftertbe  evaporation  I 

of  the  lighter  vapours,  I 

[Loett  analJknia  m»  be  prodnocd  by  meuu  of  the  ethEr  >prmj  (aee  the  m 

Fonnnlarj),  which,  by  itt  n[ii<l  eT^iontioD,  fmiet  kod  numba  tlie  tluuet.  1 

By  thia  ipny  the  puts  >re  reDderut  niffideatly  iowiuiUve  (or  abacens  to  I 

b*  (qienad,  nudl  unpatationi  to  be  perioruied,  tie  ;  but  Uie  fnwiiDg  uid  the  I 

UMwing  en  themealvCB  paiuJal,  and  the  (roien  timuu  arc  liud  and  ewkwud  I 

to  openta  upon.  I 

For  tbeae  reaaou*  the  prodnotioD  of  local  anarlheaia  by  the  ether  apray  ii  I 

lodnK  rather  than  fining  gruDud  at  the  preieat  time.    But  when  thia  method  I 

b  adopted,  the  pnicediire  aimply  coiuiata  Id  giihjecting  the  place  of  cperatJOQ  I 

to  a  aptay  of  other  (a  cheap  kiad  of  which  it  matiufacturvl  for  the  puipgae),  I 

by  meana  of  a  baDd-bellowa  apray  prodocer  of  the  ordinary  pattern,  ontil  thia  I 

pMt  U  baid  and  wbile.  I 

A  vaiy  marked  luwaring  of  aeoaibility  may  aleo  be  prodoced  by  robUng  a     H 

txjwlal  <rf  carbolic  acid,  or  painting  the  pore  acid,  liquified  by  1  part  lu  20  of  ^^^^H 

wMor.  thoroughly  into  the  area  of  the  akin  ubicb  t>  U>  be  inciaed  or  panctniad,  .^^^^M 

In  thia  way  abaoaaaa  may  be  paiuleatly  opened,  nnicaa  they  are  dtef^  ^^^^^| 

Mated,  tboniB  citractsd,  aapiration  perFonucd,  etc,  vithoot  the  iiionDvenieaM  '^^^^^| 

^-      to  the  n>rg«on  of  an  operation  through  (roien  tiaaae*,  nor  the  pain  to  tb*  ^^^^| 

^L    jMiest  ot  the  frecong  and  thawing.]  H 
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SECTION  VIII. 


OF  THE  EXTRACTION  OF  TEETH  AND 
THE  MANAGEMENT  OF  AURAL  CASES. 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 


Of  the  Extraction  of  Teeth. 

[For  this  chapter,  as  also  for  the  description  of  the  settiiig  of 
difficult  fractures  of  the  jaws  (pp.  157-160),  we  are  indebted 
to  Mr.  H.  H.  Hayward,  our  dental  colleague  at  St.  Haiy's 
Hospital.] 

^nenl  con-  j^  falls  within  the  scope  of  this  manual  to  afford,  in  a  compendioos 
form,  such  simple  instruction  concerning  the  extraction  of  teeth 
as  may  be  useful  to  those  who  may  often,  by  their  isolation  in 
country  places  and  in  the  army  and  navy,  have  to  rely  solely  on 
the  knowledge  and  skill  they  have  or  should  have  attained  under 
the  surgeon-dentist  during  their  student  career.  Althongh 
extraction  is  the  operation  wliich  surgeons  are  called  upon  to 
perform  most  frequently,  yet  there  are  few  which  are  so  badly 
executed  and  give  rise  to  such  anxiety.  And  all  this  would  be 
avoided  by  a  little  careful  attention  in  the  third  or  fourth  year  of 
the  curriculum.  It  is  much  to  be  desired  that  every  candidate 
for  the  M.KC.S.  should  be  required  to  extract  a  few  decayed 
teeth  in  the  presence  of  an  examiner  attached  to  the  Dental 
Board  of  the  College  of  Surgeons. 

It  is  assumed  that  the  anatomy  of  the  teeth,  their  oorrelatioD, 
and  that  of  the  jaws  to  the  alveolar  processes,  etc.,  are  fully  known 
to  the  reader. 

The  extraction  of  sound  teeth,  may  become  necessary  in  the 
deciduous,  or  temporar}'  set,  to  make  room  for  permanent  teeth. 
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or  from  malpoeitioD  or  serious  injuriee  to  the  jaw  bones  or  parts 
of  the  f&ce,  from  diseases  of  the  jaw,  and  to  facilitate  the  removal 
of  tumours.  The  extraction  of  decayed  teeth  of  the  second  or 
permanent  set  may  be  necessitated  from  several  of  the  above 
caoses,  and  in  addition,  &om  toothache,  and  the  provocatioa  of 
disease  in  the  tongue,  cheeks  and  gums,  through  merely  mechanical 
roughness,  or  ichorous  discha^es  from  sloughing  pulps. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  every  student  of  this 
euhject  of  the  removal  of  teeth,  should  abolish  from  his  mind  the 
idea  that  either  violent  force,  or  indiscriminate  wrenching  are 
aids  .to  a  successful  result.  Such  proceedings  fortunately  defeat 
themselves,  but  unfortunately  the  amount  of  torture  inflicted  on 
the  victim  at  the  time  ;  and  (in  the  young  especially)  the  injury 
to  the  developing  jaw  and  partially  calcified  teeth  of  the  per- 
manent set  embedded  in  the  jaw,  will  very  probably  lead  to 
lasting  deformity. 

No  mere  verbal  description  of  ezttsction,can  make  even  the  most  PIiIlo^dM  of 
attentive  student  moderately  proficient,  without   the  frequent  " 
observation  of  the  skilful  operator,  and  the  performance  (^  the 
operation  himself.     The  diagram  repreeents  an  ideal  jaw  sawn 


Fia.  162. — OiagrainHiatic  Hectha  through  Upper  Jaw. 
through  at  the  level,  which  would  correspond  to  that  of  thoae 
teeth  which  have  more  than  one  root  or  fang.  On  the  right  nde 
of  the  drawing,  a  complete  half  set  of  the  upper  jaw  is  repre- 
aented ;  it  is  unnecceasary  to  diagrammatiie  the  lower  jaw,  as 
the  broad  principle  about  to  be  explained  apjdies  equally  to  both. 
Now,  if  the  reader  will  consider  the  left  side  of  the  drawing. 
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ftnd  liken  each  of  the  sections,  nambered  1  to  8  inolnaiTe,  to  tht 
stones  in  an  arch,  if  he  were  called  upon  to  remOYe  each  eepantdy, 
it  is  clear  that  they  could  not  be  pushed  or  drawn  away,  ai 
the  stones  on  eitlier  side  would  prevent  this  movemflnt,  it  is 
equally  evident  that  as  each  stone  is  narrower  on  its  inn^r  side 
than  on  the  periphyiy  none  of  them  coald  be  drawn  inwaidi 
without  cruahing  one  of  those  which  are  contignous ;  Hence  the 
stones  can  only  he  moved  wholly  towards  the  ontside  on  a  radius 
from  the  imaginary  centre  c  in  the  direction  of  each  of  the  ei^t 
arrows  =  a  to  a. 

Now  let  the  reader  look  at  the  right  half  of  tbe  diagrana,  it 
will  there  be  evident  that  the  section  of  the  fangs  belonging  to 
each  tooth  represents  a  wedge,  the  peripheral  or  outer  aide  of 
which  is  wider  than  the  inner;  hence  the  teeth  indicated  E>y  these 
fangs  cannot  be  drawn  inwards,  but  must  be  drawn  outwarda 

In  addition  to  this  mechanical  comparison,  which  is  constmetad 
to  explain  the  actual  correlation  of  the  teeth  to  each  othv  and 
the  alveolar  process  it  must  be  added  that,  as  shown  in  Fig.  163, 


Fia.  163. — Section  through  tapper  Biseupid  and  Alveolma. 
A  A,  Inner  and  Oater  Alraolm;  o,  Gum;  d,  l>mittiia;  i^Eukina];  cr.  Palp 

in  life,  the  layer  of  alveolus  on  the  enter  side  of  all  the  siii{^ 
faoged  teeth  and  buccal  fangs  of  upper  bicuspids  and  molan,  and 
of  lower  molars,  except  the  third,  or  so  called  wisdom  teeth,  ia 
thin  and  elastic,  often  incomplete,  but  on  the  inner  side  the 
alveolar  process  is  thick  and  ton^h,  and  not  only  ia  m 
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in  heftltb,  but  is  often  most  peraisteut  iu  many  furma  of  diiteafie 
and  in  the  >ige<i- 

We  liave  now  to  consider — 

1.  l{ow  to  ap|>]y  tba  above  mecltanical  coudition.s  tu  the  ex- 
traction of  teetli. 

'J.  What  instruments  a)iould  be  used. 

S.  How  tliey  should  be  applied. 

First,  assuming  the  tooth  to  have  beeu  appropriately  aeized  in  the  ^ 
most  suitable  way  po^ible,  and  by  the  best  adajited  instrument,  " 
it  must  be  pressed  towards  the  outside  of  the  jaw.  in  the  line 
radiating  from  the  imaginary  centre  o  in  the  direction  of  that 
arrow  which  is  nearest  to  the  tooth,  which  is  to  be  removed. 

The  e0ect  of  this  is  to  bend  outwards  and  occasionally  to  split 
up  the  outer  side  of  the  socket,  at  the  same  time  this  movemeut 
ruptures  tiie  fibrous  network  of  the  peridental  membrane  on  the 
inner,  or  tongue  side,  of  each  fang.  The  next  movement  is  to  press 
■Dwards  the  tooth  to  its  original  position,  this  breaks  partly  or 
entirely  the  tooth's  periosteum — peridental  membrane — on  its 
outer  side.  Thus  by  a  repetition  of  these  movemeuta.  always 
pressing  the  tooth  more  forcibly  outwards,  it  is  fuUy  released 
from  the  i>erioateum,  and  the  socket  is  sufficiently  either  bent  or 
split  so  as  to  leave  it  free. 

It  must  be  sufficiently  obvious  that  to  pull  an  upper  tooth 
down  or  a  lower  one  up,  even  when  nearly  released  from  its 
|>eriosteal  connections,  is  liable  to  many  casualties,  such  as  pulling 
the  crown  from  the  roots,  or  from  some  of  them ;  and  there  is 
also  tbo  risk  of  tlie  tnoth  suddenly  leaving  iU  socket,  and  the 
instrument  striking  violently  the  teeth  of  the  opposite  jaw,  which 
accident,  so  called,  leads  to  the  vertical  fracture  of  one  or  more  of 
them,  if  not  a  partial  or  complete  destruction  of  the  crown. 

The  esceptions  tu  the  broad  rule  laid  down  of  moving  from  C 
tlie  imaginary  centre  of  the  buccal  cavity  outwanls  and  returning  "* 
tti  it,  are  few,  and  must  be  made  iu  accordance  with  the  results  of 
abnormal  anatomical  arrangement  of  fangs,  such  as  excessive 
spreading  or  radiation  of  the  roots  of  a  molar  or  bicuspid,  or  the 
coalescence  of  two  or  more  of  them,  so  as  to  form  a  ring  grasping 
a  portion  of  tough  alveolar  process. 

Exoatoiiia  of  the  fang,  again,  or  hypertrophy  of  the  cementnm, 
u  it  ii  more  properly  called,  often  converts  the  end  of  a  fang  into 
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a  bony  lump,  larger  than  any  other  part  of  it ;  in  these  condition 
the  operator  will  have  a  fortunate  escape  if  he  succeeds  in  vhollj 
removing  the  tooth,  by  breaking  away  a  portion  of  the  alTeolni, 
surrounding,  or  included  in  the  fangs. 

A  fourth  exception  to  the  usual  rule,  is  in  the  removal  of  die 
lower  wisdom  teeth,  from  jaws  where  all  the  other  moIaiB  pnstst. 
As  this  tooth  is  under  such  circumstances  seldom  entirely  ernpted, 
and  is  embedded  in  dense  bone  close  to  the  base  of  the  coronoid 
process. 

The  instruments  used  in  removing  teeth,  are  of  two  kindi^ 
viz.,  forceps  and  elevators. 
t  (1.)  Forceps  are  of  almost  endless  variety,  bnt  the  more 
experienced  an  operator  becomes,  the  more  he  will  find,  and 
should  teach  the  nse  of,  very  few,  thus  the  best  pattern  for  tite 
upper  incisors,  canines,  and  bicuspids,  is  a  pair  with  jawa  straight 
from  the  hinge  (which  should  be  circular  and  not  screwed  up 
tightly),  bnt  snfhcieiitly  hollowed  out  and  curved  on  the  nde 
nearest  the  tooth  to  be  extracted,  so  that  even  if  the  fang  be 
quite  small,  as  an  upper  lateral  often  is,  still  the  blades  do  not 
touch  the  crown  of  the  tooth,  while  the  bill  clenches  the  fiuig 
at  the  edge  of  the  alveolar  process  (Fig.  164).     It  is  a  gnat 


fia.  164. — Forctpt  for  Upper  Inatorg,  Canines,  and  Bicu^ds. 
advantage  for  the  handles  of  such  forceps  to  be  curved,  u  thk 
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will  enable  the  ai>eratoT  to  take  nut  the  ten  anterior  upper  teeth 
without  pinching  the  lower  liji  between  the  liaudie  and  the  lower 
teetli.  I'his  form  also  has  the  great  advantage  of  not  requiring 
the  mouth  to  be  opened  very  widely — a  boon  to  the  patient  who 
may  have  aore  Hps,  or  the  muscles  malte<l  together  by  exudation 
or  (edem& — ouch  forceps  are  known  as  "  bayouet  shai>ed,"  and 
further  on  it  wilt  be  explained  in  what  manner  this  form  may  be 
used  in  the  extraction  of  stumps  even  beyond  the  upper  bicuspids. 
Upper  molar  forceps  (Figs.  165,  166),  are  necessarily  curved 


Fio.  165.  I-KJ.  166. 

Pias.  165,  166. — Molar  Forceps  (in  165  tAti  right  hand  &lad«  u 

tie  inner  one,  the  l^i  hand,  the  outer.) 
both  in  handles  anJ  the  bills  or  blades,  but  the  smallest  amount 
of  bend  is  to  be  advised,  aa  the  more  an  instrument  is  a  direct 
exteoaion  of  the  hand  tiie  better. 

A  normal  upper  molar  has  two  fangs  on  the  outer  or  buccal 
side,  and  one  on  the  inner  or  palatal  side.  The  forceps  require  only 
one  concavity,  to  grasp  the  inner  or  palate  fang  (Fig.  165),  and 
two,  with  an  intervening  ridge  or  spine,  to  grasp  the  two  buccal 
fangs  and  to  aid  iu  the  insinuation  of  the  forceps  between  the  gnm 
and  neck  and  faug  as  far  as  the  alveolar  edge  (Fig  165]. 

The  extraction  of  the  third  upper  molar,  or  wisdom  tooth, 
if  all  the  other  molars  perdat,  requires  forceps  more  curved  in 
the  blade  and  in  the  handle.  The  fangs  are  often  agglutinated 
into  a  conical  form,  and  the  toolh  being  freqnently  small  and 
deformed,  a  strong  pair  of  stump  forceiis  curved  in  both  bandies 
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and  bladea  is  the  most  itserul.     It  is  usually  advuKble  to  avoidfl 
uee  of  the  elevator  iu  removing  these  teeth,  as  the  tuberosi^ 
tlie  Buperior  maxilla  ia  often  so  very  porous  and  riddled  i 
tubes  for  nerves  arteries  and  veius,  tn  to  break  away  very  rMdily. 
and  to  bleed  excessively,  when  fractureii. 

The  dilEcutties  that  present  themselves  in  tUd  extraetioH  «t 
vrhat  is  left  of  upper  teeth,  are  chieSy  that  one  or  other  ut  >U 
sides  of  the  tootli  are  decayed  away,  and  are  too  soft,  m  that  then 
is  no  secure  hold  to  be  obtained  of  a  large  stump.  la  cuw 
where  one  side  is  visible,  is  fairly  hard,  or  can  bu  reached  by 
pushing  that  blade  of  the  forcep  into  the  socket,  so  aa  to  tue  tliH 
strongest  side  of  the  fan^  as  a  director,  and  keeping  the  index 
finger  of  the  ri^ht  hand  between  the  handles,  so  as  to  fee)  the 
way  with  the  opposite  blade  into  the  socket  of  the  more  boned 
fang  ;  such  action  if  steadily  pursued  will  often  extract  even  tlw 
three  fangs  of  an  upper  molar  ;  should  this  fail,  by  tlie  cnuhuig 
together  of  the  fangs,  then  a  strong  pair  of  bayuuet-shafHd 
forceps,  as  described  before  for  incisors,  etc.,  should  be  osad,  by 
inserting  the  inner  blade,  &t  a  point  where  the  fangs  radiate,  and 
the  outer  one  upon  the  strongest  outer  or  buccal  fang ;  the  reuwinl 
of  one  fang  will  leave  ample  space  for  reaching  the  rest,  pnsm( 
them  towards  the  space  vacated  by  the  one  removed. 

Extraction  o/ leetU/rom  the  lower  jaw  is  most  easily  effected  bj 
using  forceps  with  blades  at  right  angles  to  their  handles.  Pig.  16? 


Pia.  167. — Forctps  fur  Lower  Anterior  Tettk. 
shows  a  lower  bicuspid,  grasped  as  it  should  be  by  an  inst 
which  is  equally  adapted  to  the  ten  anterior  lower  teeth.  This 
pair  of  forceps  ahould  not  be  very  wide,  as  the  lower  incisors  an 
frequently  very  narrow.     The  same  principles  ore  appUcAbla  bent 
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aa  to  the  upper  teeth,  and  for  simitar  Teasous  ;  in  a  subwciiient 
paragraph  tlie  position  of  the  operator  and  the  firm  fixture  of 
the  jawa  aud  iiend  will  be  ineiitioticd. 

The  removal  of  the  lower  molars,  eajiecially  of  the  anterior,  Is 
the  most  frequent  of  all.  and  occurs  earliest  in  life  ;  the  modus 
operandi  is  Bunilar  to  that  for  uppers,  except  that  the  fangs 
usually  are  double  and  occasionally  united,  partly  or  entirely ; 
iu  the  former  case  they  are  more  closely  approximated  at  their 
apices,  enclosing  a  tough  portion  of  alveolus  which  requires  much 
steady  pressure  outwards,  and  a  firm  hold  of  the  tooth,  to  bend 
or  break,  failing  either  of  which,  the  same  kind  of  forceps  as  for 
bicuspids  must  be  used,  and  each  fang  taken  by  itself. 

Third  lower  molars  require  much  care  now  and  again  in  their 
removal.  Their  position  at  the  root  of  the  coronoid  process  and 
the  density  of  the  bone,  and  their  distinct  lean  inwards,  often 
renders  it  imperative  to  press  the  tooth  towards  the  tongue  as 
&nnly  as  it  will  bear  before  the  peridental  membrane  gives  w&y, 
and  ultjtoately  to  turn  it  entirely  over  on  its  own  axis ;  occa- 
noually  the  point  or  points  of  the  fangs  are  so  twisted,  that 
turning  the  tooth  backwards  will  alone  release  it. 

Elevators  (Fig.  166.Nos.  I,  2,  3, 4,  5,)  are  of  various  patterns  ;  KUivi. 


Fia.  168,  No.  1. — Straight  Elevator,  front  view. 
the  .'\uthor  prefers  the  straight  kind,  as  the  most  direct  extension 
of  the  hand  ;  and  if  so  guarded  by  the  fingers  that  hold  it,  there 


Pia.  168,  No.  2. — Straight  EUvator,  tide  view. 
is  no  danger  of  the  [loint  slipping,  and  the  operator  always  knows 
where  that  point  is. 

Whatever  kind  of  elevator  is  adopted,  it  should  be  inserted  tv  at 
into  the  socket  of  the  fang  to  be  removed,  and  pressed  *  "'"'^ 
diagonally  downwards  and  inwards,  using  that  Mptum  of 
alveolus  between  the  fang  and  the  nearest  aud  firmest  tooth,  and 
the  operator's  own  thumb  as  joint  fulcra,  ultimately  turning  the 
initrument  on  its  own  transverse  axis.  If  possible,  the  use  of  this 
3  B 
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or  other  exmo:«.»rs.  such  as  &iig  diyiden,  should  be  mvoided, 
especx;illy  on  decidaons  teeth,  as  injuries  t-)  ca|i«alep  socket,  etc.. 


■Atient  an>i 
orgteon. 


r 

•• 


Fig.  16S,  Xosl  ,'3,  4.  5).     3,  Cttrted  liletator^  Jromi  view;  i, 
Pointtd  L'lecator^  front  view;  5,  Pointed  Elevator,  side  view, 

may  occur.     Screws,  keys»  etc.,  need  not  be  described  in  this 
manual  nor  need  they  ever  be  used  by  the  general  sorgeon. 

As  a  general  maxim,  the  patients'  own  statement  as  to  the 
particular  aching  tooth  should  never  be  accepted  without  Terifi- 
cation :  an  aching  tooth  is  usually  looser  than  anj  other,  or  w 
more  sensitive  to  a  sharp  tap  into,  or  across,  its  socket,  or  bf 
probing,  either  an  exposed  pulp,  or  a  purulent  dischaige  can  be 
detected. 

The  position  of  the  patient  should  be  facing  a  good  light  a  little 
higher  than  the  head,  which,  with  the  neck,  ought  to  be  secnrelj 
placed,  leaning  a  little  Wkwards,  in  a  firm,  heavy  chair,  without 
wheels,  or  resting  against  a  table ;  the  operator  should  stand  on 
the  right  side,  out  of  his  own  light,  in  full  view  of  his  work,  with 
a  firm  grip  of  the  patient's  jaw,  especially  of  the  lower,  so  as  to 
keep  the  head  pressed  a;:;aiiist  the  chair-back.  In  extracting  the 
lower  teeth  on  the  right  side  with  right-angled  forceps,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  stand  behind  the  head  on  that  side,  encircling  it 
with  the  left  forearm  and  hand,  which  latter  must  securely  bold 
that  side  of  the  jaw  back,  and  keep  the  lips  and  cheek  from 
obstructing  a  full  view  irom  beginning  to  end  of  the  operation. 
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Casualties. 
The  casualties  that  may  occur  in  extracting  teeth,  which  the  CMoaltiw 
general  surgeon  may  have  to  deal  with,  are  :  (1)  hnmorrhage,  tioa^or*^ 
(2)  dislocation  of  lower  jaw,  (3)  fracture  of  teeth,  (4)  extrac- 
tion of  a   tooth  next  to  that  removed,  (5)  extraction  of  the 
non-aching  tooth,  (6)  tearing  of  the  gum. 

(1)  Hwmorrhage  to  a  serious  extent  may  occur  without  any  Hsmorrhag 
fault  on  the  part  of  the  operator,  and  may  be  entirely  due  to  that 
diathesis.  From  any  cause  it  is  sometimes  very  difficult  to  arrest 

The  use  of  stimulants  is  to  be  avoided.  Cold  water  or  ice  may 
be  first  used.  Clear  the  clot  of  blood  from  socket,  wash  it  out 
with  iced  water,  failing  that,  plug  the  socket  tightly  with  lint 
soaked  in  tannin.  Next  try  perchloride  of  iron  on  the  plug, 
which  must  in  all  cases  be  tightly  jammed  into  the  cavity,  and 
allowed  to  project  above  the  level  of  contiguous  teeth,  or  so  as 
to  be  forced  into  it  by  the  teeth  or  gums  of  opposite  jaw. 
Replacing  the  tooth,  or  even  the  forcible  insertion  of  a  soft  deal 
wood  plug  hammered  into  its  place  may  have  to  be  resorted  to.* 

(2)  Dislocation  of  the  lower  jaw  takes  place  usually  on  one  side  Dialooatioii 
only,  and  more  often  during  anjcsthesia,  especially  from  chloro-  ^*^* 
form.     It  is  wiser  to  reduce  it  at  once.     Wrap  the  thumbs  into 

pads  either  with  lint  or  napkins,  place  them  firmly  on  the  molars 
or  corresponding  place  in  jaw,  hold  the  horizontal  ramus  securely 
with  the  fingers,  push  the  jaw  downwards  and  backwards  till  the 
condyle  slips  under  the  eminentia  articularis,  when  it  will  jerk 
into  the  glenoid  cavity.  It  will  be  well  to  bandage  the  lower  jaw, 
either  with  a  "four  tail"!  or  wide  elastic  bandage,  for  a  few 
days. 

(3)  Fracture  qf  teeth.    If  the  remnants  can  be  easily  reached  Fnustare  of 
by  fine,  sharp-pointed  forceps,  it  is  better  to  remove  them  at*****^ 
once  ;   but  if  much  cru^^hing  of  the  alveolus  is  necessary,  it  is 

wiser  to  leave  the  broken  fang  till  it  rises  to  a  convenient  level, 
when  it  is  often  more  or  less  loose. 

(4)  Extraction  of  the  next  tooth,  or  (5)  extraction  oj  a  non-aching  Extraction  < 
one.     Wash  them  in  water  of  temperature  of  the  blood  ;  see  that  ^«^ng  tooth 
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*  See  alio  p.  62. 

-*-  See  Figure  No.  61. 
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no  coagulum  remains ;  replace  them  in  their  sockets,  and  fix  the 
jaw  with  a  four-tailed  bandage. 
TeMiDg  of  ^gj  Tearing  of  the  gum.    If  only  slight  it  should  be  pmaed 

into  its  place,  when  the  elastic  fibre  in  it,  and  the  coagulum,  will 
soon  keep  it  in  position,  when  it  will  soon  reunite.  If  extensiTe, 
a  few  stiches  will  place  it  in  a  position  for  rapid  reunion; 
occasionally  a  pad  may  be  necessary,  or  a  small  yessel  may  haTe 
to  be  tied. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIII. 


On  Some  Points  in  the  Practical  Management  of 

Aural  Gases. 

[We  are  indebted  to  our  colleague,  Mr.  0.  P.  Field,  Aural 
Surgeon  to  St  Mary's  Hospital,  for  almost  the  whole  of  this 
chapter.] 

Impaction  of  wax  is  a  very  common  cause  of  deafness.  To  p^n«*«  by 
remove  this  obstruction  nothing  more  than  water  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  100  Fahr.  and  a  syringe,  is  necessary.  Sometimes,  where 
the  wax  is  very  hard,  it  may  be  necessary  twice  or  thrice  to  pour 
into  the  ear  a  warm  solution  of  bicarbonate  of  soda  (10  grs.  to 
the  Ji)  at  bedtime,  before  it  is  possible  to  remove  the  whole  mass 
by  the  syringe.  The  patient  should  always  stop  up  his  ear  with 
cotton  wool  after  the  removal  of  the  wax.  The  syringe  should 
be  used  gently  and  slowly,  as  tlie  employment  of  much  force  will 
cause  giddiness,  and  may  rupture  the  membrana  tympani  We 
should  be  careful  not  to  give  too  favourable  a  prognosis  in  such 
cases,  for,  masses  of  wax  constantly  increasing  may  lead  to  per- 
foration of  the  membrane,  to  gradual  dilatation  of  osseous  meatus, 
or  to  the  formation  of  ulcers,  or  to  worse  evils.  Moreover,  im- 
pacted wax  may  cause  thickening  of  the  surface  of  the  membrane, 
or  even  an  abnormally  deep  position  of  it,  with  narrowing  of  the 
tympanum  and  over-pressure  upon  the  contents  of  the  labyrinttu 
Earpicks  should  be  especially  avoided,  for  severe  injuries  are  often 
caused  by  these  instruments,  in  the  form  of  metal  probes,  hairpins, 
bodkins,  knitting  needles,  etc.,  used  for  the  relief  of  itching  in  the 
ears,  or  for  Uie  removal  of  foreign  bodies. 

It  is  not  uncommon  to  meet  with  patients  who  suffer  from 
deafness  due  to  a  collection  of  epithelial  lamine,*  or  what  has 


*  Fint  detafbed  by  Wraiden,  of  St  Petenborgfa,  in  the  ArdUta  of  Opthal- 
n6U>gy  and  Otology^  1S74. 
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beeu  called  "keratosis  obturanH,"  in  contnidistinction  to  "eertt- 
iniuosis  obturans  "  the  impacted  plug  of  ear-wax.  The  lammc 
are  derived  from  the  horny  elements  of  the  external  uiditai7 
canal  by  gradual  accretion,  causing  great  deafness  and  offering 
great  resistance  to  removal."*  In  this  affectiou  we  have  alvajn 
found  the  use  of  warm  solutions  of  bicarbonate  of  soda,  wliicli  «e 
have  before  recommended  for  obstinate  cases  of  hardened  ceni- 
men,  the  best  treatment. 

The  wax  in  the  ears  of  children  is  sometimes  fluid  and  higbly 
olTensive,  and,  if  not  speedily  attended  to,  is  likely  to  lead  to 
catarrhal  inBamraation,  or  more  serious  mischie£ 

In  adults,  cerumen  is  sometimes  entirely  absent,  btit  tibg 
deficiency  appears  in  no  way  to  affect  the  hearing  jiower.t 

Of  the  removal  of  foreign  substances  from  the  meatus.  Qener- 
ally  speaking,  the  instruments  introduced  for  this  purpose  du 
great  mischief  Instrumental  interference  is  hardly  erer  necenaiy. 
and  is  often  dangerous.  Careful  aud  petseveriiig  uae  of  the 
syringe  and  warm  water  will  almost  always  be  successfdl,  eq>eeiaUy 
if  the  auricle  be  pulled  upwards  and  bockwardsu  Where  then  v 
much  swelling  and  inflammation  of  the  soft  parts  (and  this  ii 
often  very  severe  from  the  irritation  and  pressure  of  the  fmeifii 
body),  it  must,  together  witli  the  acute  pain,  be  relieved  hy  fretljr 
applying  leeches  in  frout  of  the  tragus ;  fur  the  meatus  and 
memhratia  tympani  are  extreuiely  sensitive  when  pressed  upon  hj 
liard  substances. 

After  the  inflammation  has  been  allayed  by  tliis  means,  Md 
also  by  the  use  of  fomentations,  the  syriuge  will  eaaily  renoTt 
the  foreign  body ;  but  we  should  by  no  means  attempt  tlia 
removal  so  long  as  the  slightest  tumefaction  is  present.  Abon 
all,  it  is  necessary  in  each  case  to  make  a  careful  inspection  of  the 
meatus  with  the  speculum  to  see  whether  there  be  actually  any- 
thing to  remove.  Often  and  often  have  most  lamentable  reralte 
followed  attempts  to  extract  with  instruments  substances  whieh 
have  either  never  been  iu  tlie  ear  at  all,  or  which  have  fiUtan  cni 

■  Sea  "  A  Traalite  on  the  Ebt,"  b?  C.  Bamett,  M.D.,  pp.  S93,  S94  ;  aba 

Dr.  DoamiuwD,  SitiiiburgK  Mtdieai  Joiintal,  Nor.  1879.  p.  177. 

f  Althonijh  the  kbaence  of  wu  doea  Dot  id  itoelf  Hem  to  luiv«  tny  HI 
ttfHct  uD  kudition,  a  coodition  of  unuiuol  drynen  in  the  eilsnul  iwtll*  to 
often  auooUted  with  dlteusi  of  the  mtenul  an.  
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of  it  unnoticed.  lutlammatiou  of  the  brain,  and  deatb,  have  not 
infrequently  been  caused  in  this  way  ;  or,  if  life  has  been  spared, 
total  deafness  has  followed. 

Votnitiog  and  coughing  are  sometimes  met  with  from  irritation 
of  the  auricular  branch  of  the  pneumogaatric  (Toynbee).  These 
symptoms  of  course  instantly  vanish  when  the  pressure  is  removed. 
It  is  often  advisable  to  turn  the  patient  on  his  aide  and  syringe 
from  below,  or  as  Hinton  first  pointed  out,  to  "  Place  him  on  bis 
hack,  if  the  foreign  body,  as  frequently  liappenn,  be  jammed  iuto 
the  angle  formed  by  the  anterior  wall  of  the  meatus  and  the 
membrana  tympanl" 

The  agglutinative  method  of  removal  is  strongly  recommended  I'l-^  »ge 
by  some  aulLore ;  it  consists  of  fixing  the  imi«icted  body  by 
means  of  glue  or  coaguliue  to  apiece  of  linen  attached  to  a  holder, 
and  withdrawing  tlie  same  wlieu  the  glue  has  tirmly  set  on  the 
foreign  body.  Adhesive  plaster  attached  to  a  piece  of  string  may 
be  used  in  the  same  way.  Lnwenberg  recommends  that  a  camel's 
hair  brush  dipped  in  glue  be  appHoil  to  the  foreign  body  and 
allowed  to  remain  in  the  ear  until  firmly  odlierent  to  it,  when 
the  brusli  with  tiio  foreign  body  attached  can  be  withdrawn. 

The  foreign  snbstancee  we  have  most  frequently  met  with  in 
the  meatus  are  beoils,  small  stones,  peas,  cherry  stones,  pieces  of 
tobacco  pipe  and  slate  pencil,  shells,  paper,  cotton  wool,  scaling 
was,  and  grasa. 

Beans,  peas,  and  the  like  are  very  troublesome  to  remove,  as 
they  often  swell  from  moisture  and  causa  intense  pain.  But  with 
most  substances,  rather  than  use  any  force  in  atlemptiug  to 
remove  them,  by  far  the  better  plan  is  to  let  them  remain  in  the 
ear. 

The  foregoing  remarks  may  appear  unnecessary,  but  we  can 
affinu  that  in  nearly  every  case  in  which  a  patient  has  been 
brought  to  us  with  a  foreign  body  in  the  ear  mischief  has  been 
caused  by  the  constant  endeavours  of  some  ansious  friend  to  get 
rid  of  tlio  enemy  by  the  use  of  a  tiair-piu,  probe,  or  other 
iostniment. 

Ilov  to  gyring*  the  ear.     Place  the  patient  umler  chloroform,  How  u* 
with  the  affected  ear  downwards,  and  syringe  from  below.     Pull  *{^"'f* ' 
the  auricle  backwards  and  upwards  (by  this  means  the  external 
auditory  meatus  is  made  into  a  straight  tube},  and  apply  the 
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nozzle  of  the  syringe  to  the  upper  wall  of  the  passage.  The  vAtcr 
is  theu  gently  forced  behind  the  obsLructiou,  the  foreign  body  is 
loosened,  &ud  by  it^  own  weight  it  will  fall  out  of  the  ear. 

Ingtances  have  occurred  of  cotton  wool  placed  in  the  ear 
passing  through  a  large  perforation  Id  the  tympanic  membnut 
into  the  Dustacbian  tube,  and  theuce  into  the  threat,  V«ry 
small  pieces  of  cotton  wool,  therefore,  should  not  be  put  in  tbe 
ear,  especially  if  there  be  a  hole  in  the  uieuibraiia  tyuipaui. 

Circumscribed  iufiammation,  or  Ooils,  in  l/ui  tj-temal  audUarf 
canal  are  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  are  generally  met  with 
in  iJeople  of  middle  age.  Tliey  are.  as  a  rule,  extremely  paiufiil 
Some  authors  recommend  pouring  into  tiie  ear  a  strung  sulutMHi 
uf  mtiphate  of  zinc  to  induce  tiieir  resolution,  or  the  application 
of  nitrate  of  silver.  Poultices  may  be  used,  and  are  of  great 
service  if  the  surgeon  finds  iutense  suffering  arising  from  a  boil 
in  the  external  meatus.  In  all  other  varieties  of  iiiBatumatioii 
they  lead  only  to  increased  suppuration,  and  proliably  to  petfbn- 
tion  of  the  memhrana  tympani.  Occasionally,  blisters  behind 
the  ear  are  ordered ;  but  these  merely  increase  the  irritation,  and 
are  of  service  only  iu  certain  cases  of  chronic  diHcbarge.  Id  aD 
acute  formH  of  aural  disease  they  should  be  avoided.  Glycerine 
poured  iiito  the  ear  will  often  be  found  useful  for  relieving  pain 
in  these  ca^es. 
9  Insects  often  enter  the  meatus,  Syringing  vith  warm  water  k 
all  tliat  is  necessary  to  effect  their  removal  and  stop  the  initatiaa 
which  they  produce.  It  is  very  common  to  meet  witJi  patiento 
who  imagine  they  have  insects  in  their  ears.  The  c 
lias  been  known  to  deposit  its  eg^  in  the  ear.  The  b 
duced  sometimes  gives  rise  to  severe  pain.  Warm  t 
into  the  meatus  will  usually  have  the  desired  effect  c 
and  the  vapour  of  chloroform  will  kilt  maggots.  According  I 
Dr.  Barr,*  the  latter  "may  be  found  in  great  uumbt 
at  the  inner  end  of  the  canal,  and  in  the  tym]ianum,  appearing  m 
white  worm-like  creatures,  moving  rapidly  about.  These  larTK 
are  furnished  with  hoolc-like  ajiparatus,  which  fasten  upon,  oc 
jienetrate  the  tissues.  After  they  have  been  killed  Uiejr  i 
require  to  be  removed  with  forceps." 

*  Glugow  Medical  Jounial,  Daoember,  188L 


I 
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Chronic  influnmatioD  of  tho  extenial  auditory  meatua  often  ?*""'^^'""  . 
leads  t4>  n&rrowing  of  the  passage,  until  the  introduction  even  of  ^lg  txttmtl 
a  probe  is  an  impost bility.     Small  indolent  ulcers  fonn.  which  »i"'l'"''y 
keep  up  a  constant  irritation,  and  give  rise  to  a  somewhat  thick 
and  offensive,  but  more  frequently  watery  and  inodorous  discharge. 
Mild  aslringeut  lotions  may  be  prescribed,  and  tonics  to  keep  up 
tho  patient's  general  health.      A  strong  solution  of  nitrate  of 
silver  should  be  applied  to  the  ulcerated  surface  by  means  of  a 
very  small  probe  and  cotton  wool,  at  least  twice  a  week. 

lu  a  favourable  caee  the  discbarge  and  ulceration  gradually 
disappear,  and,  the  passage  becoming  widened,  hearing  is  restored. 

Molluscous   or  sebaceous    tumours  sometimes  block   up   the  Molla»ooM  et 
meatus,  and  must  be  treated  by  removal  of  the  capsule  as  well  tamoon. 
as  the  contents. 

These  tumours  produce  absorption  of  bone  without  occurrence 
of  pain,  and  often  cause  enormous  dilatation  of  the  meatus.  They 
sometimes  make  a  clean  cut  hole  right  through  a  portion  of  the 
))elrju3  b«>ue ;  and  they  moreover  not  inJrequently  set  np  braio 
mischief,  which  may  terminate  fatally. 

Oj'  ituuffiation  of  the  tympanum,  IiuofiUtioa  ui 

There  are  many  morbid  conditions  of  the  Eustachian  tube  and  'y"!*""™- 
of  tlie  tympanum  in  which  a  cure,  or  a  great  relief  of  the  disease 
and  of  the  want  of  power  of  hearing  b  afforded  by  the  opening 
up  of  the   tube,  and  the  re-establishmenc  of  the  connection 
between  the  pharynx  and  the  tympanic  cavity. 

This  may  be  done  by  the  insufHatioD  of  air  through  the  nostrils 
under  certain  conditions  of  the  pharynx,  or  by  the  passage  of  a 
metal  tube  through  the  nares  and  top  of  the  pharynx,  into  the 
aperture  of  the  Eustachian  canal,  tlirough  which  tube  air  may  be 
blown  into  the  tympanum,  stimulating  lotions  injected,  etc. 

The  instrument  by  means  of  which  the  direct  insufilation  is 
performed  is  known  as  J'olilier's  bag.  The  tube  is  called  a 
"  Eustachian  ciitliet«r,"  and  the  method  of  using  both  of  these 
must  be  briefly  explained. 

As  examples  of  cases  in  which  I'olitzer's  bag  or  the  catheter  Iimudm*  o 
proves   extremely   useful    there  may   be  instanced    that  very  '"^'  ?' '"' 

.     ,  >-  -  ,     ,  ,  ,      mflUtum. 

common  catarrhal  condition  of  the  tympanic  cavity,  where  the 
Eustachian  canal  becomes  swollen  and  blocked,  and  the  cavity 
may  be  filled  with  mucus,  or  in  cases  of  more  acute  inflamma- 
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tion  of  the  tympanum,  with  pus,  which  may  be  discharged  by 
tliis  canal  wheQ  it  is  opened  up.  Speaking  generally,  the  bag  b 
used  in  children,  and  for  the  less  severe  diaordera  of  tli« 
tympauum  in  adults,  and  the  catheter  for  the  more  ohstiosk 
cases,  or  where  it  is  desired  to  inject  lotions,  etc. 
a  b«tf.      Politzer's  hag  (Fig.  169J,  consists,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  figim. 


Fig.  16'j.  'ith  AUm'B  NomU Pod. 

of  an  ordinary  iuiliniuiuifr.  inujiireasible  bag,  of  a  size  cann 
to  be  compre^ed  by  tlie  baud.  This  is  in  connection  vrith  a  q 
which  terminates  either  in  a  nozzle  vrbich  may  be  i 
one  nostril,  the  other  being  closed  by  the  finger,  or,  by  whi 
far  more  convenient,  a  specially  constructed  nasal  air  pad  | 
the  figure),  which  can  be  held  closely  against  the  apert 
the  nostrils.  Further,  wiien  the  operation  of  "  blowing  i 
tympanum  "  is  about  to  be  performed,  the  surgeon,  by  mea 
an  iodiaruhber  tube  about  18  inches  long,  and  which  bat  a 
vulcanite  or  ivory  ear-piece  at  either  end,  places  his  ear  in 
connection  with  the  ear  which  is  to  be  examined  by  ioaertilf 
one  end  in  the  external  meatus  of  the  patient  and  the  otlur 
in  his  own.  This  tube  is  called  a  diagnostic  or  auscultatiot) 
tube,  and  when  air  is  forced  through  the  Eustachian  tulm  ioM 
the  tympanum  by  means  of  the  Folitxer'a  bag,  as  the  corrant 
impinges  npon  the  tympanic  membrane  the  surgeoti  bean  tluoii^ 
the  auscultation  tube  a  peculiar  thud. 
The  other  details  of  tho  method  are  as  follows : — 
The  ojwratiir  stands,  or  sits  at  \m  convenience,  facing  tim 
patient.  The  end  of  the  nasnl  pad  is  held  firmly  against  the 
nose,  and  the  patient  is  directed  to  swallow,  and  while  tie  is  ii 
the  act,  the  bag  is  sharply  squeeced.     Thereupon  the  MjM 
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with  a  distiDctly  perceptible  noise  tiirough  the  tube  into  the 
cavity  of  the  tympanum. 

Another  way  is  to  direct  the  patient  to  pronounce  the 
syllables — hcick,  heck,  kick,  hock,  huck,  ^hook — during  which 
time  the  bag  is  squeezed. 

For  young  children,  swallowing  or  articulation  is  often  un- 
necessary, the  bag  being  simply  forcibly  squeezed  into  the 
nostrils  ;  or  the  bag  may  be  dispensed  with  altogether,  and  warm 
air  may  be  blown  in  from  the  surgeon's  lungs  through  a  piece  of 
tubing.  Many  patients  can  very  fairly  satisfactorily  inflate  their 
own  tympana  by  dosing  their  mouth  and  nostrils  and  then 
swallowing  forcibly. 

If  the  Politser's  bag  be  used  with  undue  force,  damage  may  be 
done  to  the  small  vessels  of  the  middle  ear.  Caution  should 
therefore  be  exercised. 

We  couie  now  to  the  consideration  of  those  cases,  where,  to  '\y^^   ^. 
overcome  an  obstruction  in  the  Eustachian  tubes,  whether  this  catheter, 
arise  from  the  severity  of  the  catarrh  or  some  other  cause,  the 
Eustachian  catheter  must  be  employed. 

The  (passage  of  this  instrument  is  a  very  important  operation, 
and  yet  the  ability  to  perform  it  is  a  rare  acquisition. 

Bow  to  pass  tke  Eustachian  Catheter  (Fig.  170). — For  young 

e§ ^ 

Fia.  170. — Eustachian  Catheter. 

children  the  use  of  the  Eustachian  catheter  should  be  avoided.  Its 
being  unnecessary,  very  difficult,  and,  moreover,  on  account  of 
their  restlessness,  dangerous. 

By  far  the  easiest  and  best  manner  of  passing  this  instrument 
is  that  first  suggested  by  Dr.  Lowenberg.  He  recommended  that, 
after  reaching  the  pharynx,  it  should  be  turned  inwards  (instead 
of  outwards),  till  it  became  hooked  behind  the  homer,  and,  as  it 
could  then  be  withdrawn  no  further,  it  should  be  turned  com- 
pletely round  at  right  angles,  its  point  being  thus  brought  exactly 
into  the  mouth  of  the  Eustachian  tube. 

If  the  instrument,  after  reaching  the  pharynx  be  withdrawn  in 
the  ordinary  way,  viz.,  with  the  point  turned  outwards,  until  the 
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orifice  of  the  Eustachian  tube  is  foand,  Kre&t  diSicalty  is  fn- 
quently  experienced.  The  instniment  is  witlidrawu  eitlier  Dot 
far  enougli,  or  too  far,  or  perhaps  ite  point  is  inserted  into  the 
fossa  situated  beliind  the  Eustaciiian  tube. 

It  should  be  remembered  also  that  iu  catheter  cases  the  mncoiu 
membrane  is  nearly  alwajrs  in  a  delicate  state,  and  is  trftea  higlily 
sensitive,  so  that  coustautly  moving  the  instrument  backwanb 
and  forwards  adds  considerably  to  the  iiatient's  discomfort, 
may  cause  injurious  effects. 

If  the  following  directions  ore  c&refully  followed  we  beUere 
the  attempt  will  iihnost  certainly  be  successful 

Wann  the  catheter  iu  hot  water,  depress  the  patient's  Up, 
introduce  the  catheter  into  the  inferior  meatus  of  the  nose ;  put 
it  along  the  Hoor  ot  the  nares  until  it  reaches  the  posterior  vall 
of  the  phatyux,  taking  care  to  keep  it  at  right  angles  wttli  Oa 
plane  of  tlie  face ;  withdraw  it  until  the  septum  narium  is  felt ;  tltes 
rotate  it  with  the  point  downwards  to  the  opposite  side,  tluU  it, 
turn  it  outwards  and  a  little  upwards  (as  shown  by  the  positioD 
of  the  ring  at  the  other  end  of  the  catheter),  and  it  will  be  found 
to  have  entered  the  mouth  of  the  Eustachian  tube. 

A  catheter  with  a  double  curve,  as  first  suggested  by  Dr.  H.  D. 
Noyes,  is  at  times  useful,  as  it  can  be  introduced  into  the 
Eustachian  tube  from  tlie  opposite  nostril. 
a  K.i  The  employment  of  the  Eustachian  catheter  is  somettrofli 
^heter.  attended  with  disagreeable  symptoms,  such  as  pain,  epislaxii, 
nervous  cough,  sneezing,  and  irritation  of  the  pharjiix,  which 
however,  are  generally  soon  relieved.  If  the  catheter  be  paned 
skilfully,  more  serious  results  are  almost  impossible. 
L'aeafiyrin^,  A  syringe  with  a  nozzle  that  fits  into  the  larger  end  of  the 
catheter  is  the  instrument  u.iually  recommended  for  injection  of 
fluidfl,  and  an  air  bag  for  lusufiUtion,  after  the  catheter  hu  been 
passed.  The  surgeon,  standing  in  front  of  the  patieut,  holds  the 
catheter  with  his  left  hand,  and  compresses  the  air  bag  with  liis 
right.  £nt  as  every  time  the  bag  is  compressed  the  catlieter  is 
liable  to  be  dislodged,  its  point  may  caui^  very  considerable  pain  to 
the  neighbouring  t«nder  mucons  membrane.  Again,  if  tiie  left 
hand  by  any  chance  lets  go  tiie  bag,  the  catheter  will  be  forced 
very  unpleasantly  upwards.  Such  accidents  are  impossible  by  titt 
following  method  : — The  surgeon  stands  on  the  right  side  of 
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patieut,  anil  li&s  the  air  ba^  (to  wliich  U  attached  a  long  india- 
rubber  tube,  the  eml  ofwhicli  fiu  the  catheter]  h&ngiug  by  a  loop 
from  a  button  ol  his  coat.  Hnviiig  parted  tlie  catheter,  iie  holds 
it  firuily  in  position  by  the  left  finger  and  tliiiinb  against  the 
nose.  When  now  the  etid  of  the  tube  is  inserted  into  the 
catheter,  the  latter  is  not  liable  to  be  tilted  upwards,  nor  is 
the  surgeou's  hand  or  the  weight  of  the  bag  felt  by  the  patient  in 
the  slightest  degree 

With  regard  to  the  digital  examination  of  the  Eustachian  lube. 
Dr.  W.  H.  Wynne  has  lately  remarked  a»  follows:  "The  naao- 
phaiynx,  therapeutically,  is  the  moat  im[)ortaut  part  of  the  ear.  Tho  J 
method  of  digital  examination  consists  in  passing  the  index  finger^ 
of  tile  right  baud,  wbeu  the  right  tube  orifice  is  to  be  examined, 
into  the  mouth,  up  and  behind  the  soft  palate  to  the  orifice, 
which  can  easily  be  distinguished  by  its  slight  depression,  the 
operator  standing  on  the  right  side  of  the  patient.  In  examining 
the  left  tube  the  order  is  reversed.  The  time  of  the  investigation 
varies  from  half  a  minute  to  tliree  minutes,  and  disease  of  any  of 
the  structures  that  can  be  examined  is  imtoeiltntely  determined. 
I'his  method  can  be  used  in  cases  where,  from  complications,  the 
use  of  the  rhiuoftcopic  mirror  iaeitherunsatia£actory  orimpussihle. 
By  its  use  I  can  immediately  determine  the  normal  or  patholo- 
gical condition  of  parts  williin  reach  of  tiie  finger,  namely,  tlie 
pharyngeal  orifice  of  the  Euiitachiau  tube,  the  posterior  fossa  of 
Roaenmllller,  Luschka's  tonsil,  occupying  a  central  position  in 
the  p«tsterior  wall  of  the  pharynx,  and  terminating  laterally  in 
this  fossa,  and  the  posterior  nares  in  front ;  and  here  by  the 
digital  examination  I  am  able  to  diagnosticate  the  existence  of 
polypi  and  hypertrophy  of  the  membranous  covering  of  tlie 
inferior  turbinated  bones."* 

Varietiei  and  ttructure  of  A  iiral  Polypi.     According  to  their  a 
histological  cbaractots,  aural  polypi  may  be  divided   into  the 
following  classes: — (!)  Grauulation  tissue;    (2)  Mucous;   (3) 
Fibrous ;  and  (4)  Hyaline  myxomatous,  polypi. 

(1.)  Ilia"  jfranulatioa"  fwtf«/(o/ypi  are  reddish,  rounded,  soft. 


*  "Pnotlad  DeilaMioiu  ilnwii  fnrni  •  Tboiuuid  Digital 
llw  PfaHTmul  OriSca  of  tlia  KuatMhlu  Tube."  -  Boat 
SoTskal  Jnunal,"  Iiotcaibtr  I7t)i,  1831. 
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and  very  vaitcular  tumours,  varyinfi;  from  die  tate  of  a  ptn's  Iwid 
to  that  of  a  pea  or  eomewliat  larger, 

(3.)  The  mnfous  polypi  manifest  a  rather  higher  st»i;e  of  dew- 
lopineut,  and  in  glructure  resemble  somenhat  ttie  foetnl  akin  •! 
about  tbe  fifth  month  of  embryonic  life. 

(3.)  The  Jibroua  polypi  are  rarer  than  tlie  last,  and  consist  rf 
laminated  epithelial  cells  ou  a  bed  of  libroua  ti§aue. 

(4.)  ilmline  or  gelatiuiform  polypi  are  soft,  semi-tTBM^amt 
nodules  pervaded  by  vessels  which  can  easilybe  teamed  oat.  Tbf^ 
are  the  rarest  of  all  these  tumours. 

Etiology  and  situation.  Aural  polypi  are,  as  a  rale,  the  retnlt 
of  long-standing  oturrhcea.  They  occasionally  ariae  froin  tlie 
walls  of  the  external  meatus,  or  even  from  the  membr&na  tjrni- 
pani  or  Eustachian  tube,  but  most  commonly  from  the  tym- 
panum. They  make  their  way  out  through  a  perforation  in  the 
membrana  tympaiii. 

The  smaller  pol3'pi  may  be  destroyed  by  the  constant  applies 
tion  of  caustics.  For  some  of  the  softer  kinds,  sulphate  of  tine; 
iu  strong  solution,  or,  perhaps  preferably,  this  with  carbolic  acid 
(aagr.T.ad.  3  i)  answers  very  well ;  biilforthegreatmajorityof 
cases,  no  other  treatment  is  so  succeasfnl  as  the  removal  by  a  WiUl«' 
'•  wire  snare  (Fig-  I71J,  the  noose  of  which  can  generally  be  adjtuUd 


Fig.  ni.^Wildes   Snare. 


with  ease  around  tlie  pedicle  of  the  growth,  which  can  then  be 
qnickly  strangulated  and  divided  by  the  tight«iiing  of  the  wire.  A 
successful  terminntiou  is  not  to  be  tucpecled  without  careful 
treatment  after  a  poly|)U9  is  removed,  and  cleanliuasa  is  most 
essential.  If  the  discliarge  be  allowed  to  go  on  unchecked 
after  the  o)>eratiou,  and  no  steps  are  taken  to  get  rid  of  tiie 
accumulated  secretion  iu  the  tympanic  cavity,  another  polyptu  i* 
likely  to  spring  up  in  a  short  time. 
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In  ail  cases  after  the  polypus  has  been  removed  it  is  necessary  Gauttio  tdtm 
to  apply  to  its  site  a  strong  caustic,  0.g.,  solution  of  nitrate  of  ^™^^^ 
silver  (480  grs.  to  J  i.)  in  cotton  wool,  on  a  suitable  holder. 
Very  little  pain  will  be  caused  if  the  greatest  care  be  taken  to 
touch  only  the  small  spot  from  which  the  polypus  springs ;  it  is 
therefore  best  to  guard  the  meatus  with  a  speculum,  and  to  use  a 
strong  light 
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OF  THE  MINOR  OPERATIONS  OF  SUBGE 
AND  KINDRED  SUBJECTS. 


CHAPTER   XXXIV. 


Of  the  Evacuatior  and  Tbbatmbht  of 

ThiB  chapter  deals  with  the  opening  and  dninage  of  abaca 
and  of  synovial  and  bursal  sacs,  by  incision,  aspiration,  m 
other  methods,  and  with  the  tapping  (paracentesis)  of  the  n 
important  serous  cavities,  as  the  pleura,  peritotueoin,  or  to 
vaginalis  testis. 

We  vill  briefly  consider  first  the  general  rales  which  gm 

the  treatment  of  all  abscess  cavities,  and  will  theo  pan  on  to 

special  points  nhich  arise  in  connection  with  the  more  import 

special  forms  of  this  condition,  as  whitlow,  mammary  abaeen, 

the  like.     The  subject  of  the  evacuation  of  pas  or  other  fli 

in  pre-existing  cavities,  such  as  the  pleura,  will  follow  later. 

Gcuenl  on-        Jt  will  occasionally,  but  rarely  happen,  that  absceaaei  i 

to  Sit  'ou*nU.B  properly  be  left  to  open  of  themselves ;  and  more  &eqa« 

ofab«eiH-tn,     chronic  abscesses  may  be  allowed  to  remain  unopened  for 

indefinite  period.     But  broadly  speaking,  the  essence  of 

treatment  of  these  collections  of  pus  consists  in  opening  i 

emptying  them  in  the  most  appropriate  way. 

Vmjt  uf  The  chief  ways  in  which  abscesses  may  be  opened  are  (1)  b 

■ET^mr         simple  incision,  (2)  by  iucision  with  laceration  of  deeper  pi 

with  forceps,  or  a  director  (Hilton's  method),  (3)  by  a  trocar  i 

canula,  (4)  by  aspiration.      Further,  the  opening  into  the 

may  be  a  single  slit  or  puncture,  or  a  counter  opening  may 

reiiuired  as  well.      Again,  it  may  be  that  all  that  will  be  reqoi 
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is  a  simple  incision,  but  more  frequently,  and  for  large  abscesses 
almost  invariably,  it  will  be  necessary  to  arrange  for  subsequent 
drainage. 

Still  speaking  quite  generally,  we  may  say  tbat  for  acute  of  the  open- 
abscesses,  direct  incision,  with  or  without  subsequent  drainage,  i"?  of  acute 
is  the    usual    course ;    while    chronic    collections  of  pus  are  indsioii. 
evacuated  either  by  the  aspirator,  or  by  a  trocar  and  canula,  or 
if  a  freer  opening  be  called  for,  this  is  made  under  the  spray,  and 
the  parts  are  afterwards  dressed  on  the  Listerian  plan.    The  use 
of  the  grooved  needle,  or  of  the  well  known  fine  exploring  trocar, 
or  of  a  syringe  like  that  used  for  hypodermic  injections,  is  almost 
entirely  confined  to  exploratory  punctures  for  diagnostic  purposes. 

With  regard  to  the  ordinary  methods  of  incision  of  abscesses,  ^«*^*^  ^^ 
little  need  be  said  beyond  that  which  common  sense  would 
suggest.  The  curved  scalpel,  generally  called  a  "  Syme's  "  knife, 
is  often  recommended,  but  we  believe  that  in  most  cases  a 
straight  blade  is  better.  For  large  sacs  a  common  dissecting  scalpel 
will  be  the  most  convenient  form,  and  for  small  ones,  especially 
if  somewhat  deeply  seated,  a  narrow-bladed  knife,  double-edged 
at  the  end,  and  shaped  like  a  large  sharp  tenotomy  knife,  is 
best;*  sometimes  the  instrument  which  gives  the  least  pain,  from 
the  extreme  thinness  of  its  blade,  is  the  old  fashioned  bleeding 
lancet 

But  whatever  knife  be  used,  common  humanity  should  insist 
upon  its  being  very  sharp,  and  the  dresser  should  endeavour  to 
open  all  abscesses,  save  those  which  present  some  anatomical 
reason  for  dissection  or  delay,  as  quickly  as  possible,  making  up 
his  mind  beforehand  how  far,  how  deep,  and  in  what  direction,  the 
cut  is  to  be  made,  in  order  that  one  movement  of  the  hand  and 
wrist  may  suffice.  With  regard  to  the  directum,  the  rule  is  that  Direction  of 
incisions  should  be  made  in  the  long  axis  of  the  trunk  or  limbs,  ^  ^°' 
unless  there  be  any  reason  to  the  contrary,  but  that  in  any  case 
they  must  be  parallel  with,  and  not  across,  structures  which  it  is 
desired  to  avoid. 

As  a  rule,  abscesses,  especially  acute  ones,  must  be  opened  where  Selection  of 
they  "  point,"  and  this  is  very  often  not  the  spot  which  would  be  o^ng 

*  Thu  knife  has  many  names.    At  Bartholomew's  it  is  caUed  a  **  Paget's 
knife  ;  "  at  UniTenity,  a  *"  Ferguson V'  He 
2  F 
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cbosea  by  the  surgeon  ;  for  while  be  would  prefttr  to  i 

opening  at   tlie  most  dependant  part,  it  of 

thinning  of  abscess  walls  occurs  higher  iip ;  tli 

the  making  of  a  counter  opening,  by  pas^og  a  director  ti 

the  sac  from  the  upper  pointing  aperture,  to  the  bottum  ( 

cavity,  and  cutting  down  upoD  the  poiut  of  tite  matnuDei 

held  that  it  can  be  felt  there  through  the  skin. 

When  an  abscess  distinctly  points,  there  can  be  no  dif 
recognising  the  condition  of  affairs,  but  in  deep  ee&l«d  t 
tions  of  puB,  it  often  happens  that  the  spot  where  it  < 
nearest  to  the  skin,  is  indicated,  not  by  an  eleration,  bal 
peculiar  sensation  to  the  finger,  a  mixture  of  bogginea 
dimpling,  which  we  can  compare  to  nothing  better  than  U>  ika 
feeliug  conveyed  to  the  finger  when  it  is  passed  over  tho  Iceyfaoki  of 
a  door  with  three  or  four  folds  of  some  soft  stuff  (say  a  liandkef* 
chief),  intervening.* 
1.  The  recognition  by  fluctuation  of  deep  seated  collectiooa  ti 
pus,  or  of  any  other  Qnid,  which  is  not  making  its  way  at  any 
IK>int  to  the  surface,  is  a  matter  of  tactile  education,  wbich  entj 
student  must  most  earnestly  and  diligently  set  himself  to  ncqam 
by  practice  on  every  possible  occasion,  and  which  can  io  no  WM 
be  taught  by  words.  One  extremely  common  cause  of  enur 
we  will  caution  the  beginner  against,  namely,  tliat  he  ahouU 
always  "try  for  ftuctuation "  with  both  bauds  placed  aloi^  tk 
long  axis  of  muscles,  and  never  across  their  fibres.  Tlie  moit 
perfect  fluctuation  may  be  felt  by  placing  the  fingen  aciXMB  til* 
helly  of  such  a  muscle  as  the  quadriceps  extensor  femona,  and  ■ 
tyro  may  well  be  thus  deceived  into  the  belief  that  fluid  is  pronL 
When  pns  is  deep  seated,  and  especially  if  it  be  in  the  uei^- 
bourhood  of  important  vessels,  etc.,  a  single  plunge  of  the  knifa 
will  often  be  too  dangerous.  In  abscesses,  therefore,  such  as  tbwt 
beneath  the  deep  cervical  fascia,  or  in  Scarpa's  tiianglo,  a  uetiioJ 
of  free  opening  may  be  adopted,  which  is  generally  called  aftor 
the  late  Mr.  Hilton,  who  strongly  advocated  it,  althouKb  it  >* 
difhcult  to  believe  that  the  mancouvre  was  not  knowu  befote  bii 
time. 

*  Tbe  Anthor  owes  the  nmila  to  a  chuio«  remuk  made  wTvr*]  Tans  aft  faf 
Mr.  Howutl  Manb,  and  which  •eemed  to  him  then,  ■«  now,  Hngulaf^j  ffn^ 
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The  plan  consists  in  making  an  incision  as  far  do?m  as  is 
considered  safe,  and  then,  by  introducing  a  pair  of  dressing 
forceps,  and  burrowing  with  them  in  the  direction  of  the  pus, 
alternately  opening  and  closing  their  blades,  a  lacerated  tunnel 
or  passage  may  be  safely  made  down  to  the  sac  of  the  abscess. 
When  it  is  reached  the  blades  of  the  forceps  should  be  opened, 
so  as  to  thoroughly  enlarge  the  opening  in  the  sac  by  tearing.  A 
free  exit  is  thus  secured,  which  may  afterwards  be  maintained  by 
drainage  tubes,  etc.,  when  necessary. 

But  in  whatever  way  acute  abscesses  are  opened,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  provide  for  their  being  thoroughly  emptied  and  kept 
aseptic.  If  they  are  small  this  will  not  be  at  all  difficult,  and 
even  with  large  acute  abscesses  it  will  very  often  be  found  that  it 
is  sufficient  to  wash  out  the  cavity  three  or  four  times  a  day  (if 
there  be  a  free  opening),  and  that  no  especial  arrangements  of 
drainage  tubes,  counter  openings,  etc.,  are  called  for.  But 
should  this  not  be  the  case,  they  must  be  managed  in  the  same 
way  as  the  chronic  ones  to  be  directly  considered. 

Generally  speaking,  acute  abscesses  are  poulticed,  or  covered 
with  some  moist  absorbent  dressing,  such  as  spongiopiline,  but 
the  choice  of  the  dressing  which  would  be  most  appropriate  in  any 
particular  case,  can  hardly  be  reduced  to  rules. 

Chronic  abscesses  do  not  call  for  evacuation  in  consequence  of  of  Chronic 
the  constitutional  irritation  or  fever  they  are  giving  rise  to  •^»**«««- 
by  the  mechanical  retention  of  pus,  but  for  some  less  urgent 
cause,  so  tliat  the  opening  is  made  more  deliberately,  and  is  not 
followed  by  that  marked,  almost  instantaneous  alleviation  of 
symptoms,  which  is  characteristic  of  the  opening  of  an  acute 
abscess. 

The  chief  ways  iu  which  a  chronic  abscess  may  be  opened  are —  Chief  ways  in 

(1.)  By  simple  incision,  or  by  Hilton's  method,  as  for  acute  ^^^^  ^^ 

,  ATS  openocL 

abscesses. 

(2.)  By  free  incision  and,  if  necessary,  counter  incision,  per- 
formed with  strict  Listerian  precautions,  and  dressed  and  drained 
on  an  antiseptic  plan. 

(3.)  By  some  form  of  aspirator. 

(4.)  With  a  trocar  and  canula. 

Dree  ifieision,  with  the  use  of  the  "  spray,"  and  with  the  other  IncWon  under 

antiseptic  precautions  before  described,  is  now  a  very  common  nnotntiom, 
2F2 
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treatment.     In  all   the  details  of  the  dressing,  and   in   enfy 
otlier  particular,  tbo  arraii^^eiueiits  are  the  same  as  bard  beeu 

previously  detailed. 

With  regard  to  the  opening,  it  should  be  made  hy  prefewow 
in  a  dependent  place,  or  a  drainage  tube  may  be  pasBed  throogli 
from  ail  up])er  to  a  lower  opening.  In  fact,  auy  of  the  method* 
of  draining  nhich  have  been  described  in  the  Section  on  wouud* 
may  be  employed. 

If  it  he  thought  advisable,  the  cavity  may  be  vfashed  ont,  but 
even  without  this  precaution,  a  large  abscess  may  be  kept  perfectly 
aseptic  for  an  indefinite  time  under  a  Liaterian  dressing. 

Of  aspirators  there  are  several  kinds,  but  they  are  mostly 
modifications  of  Dieidafoy's,  hero  figured  (Fig.  172),  except  in 


FiO,   127. — Dieulafoy's  Asjilraior. 
the  case  of  small  instruments,  used  chiefly  (or  exploratino,  I 
which  the  fluid  enters  the  barrel  of  the  eyringe.  and  is  t 
expelled,  by  a  special  arrangenieut  of  taps.     Smaller  syri 
still  may  be  used,  down  to  the  ordinary  hypodermic  syringe,  1 
means  of  which  the  nature  of  obscure  swellings,  or  the  exini 
of  fluid  in  such  situations  aa  tlie  pleura,  or  the  liver,  may  be 
safely  proved  or  disproved  more  easily  than  would  oLherwJM)  be 
possible. 

Before  using  any  aspirator,  its  connections  must  he  seen  to  br 
air  tight,  and  the  powers  of  the  syringe  to  miuntaiD  a  good 
vacniim  siiould  always  he  tested. 

Whether  the  actual  puncture  be  mode  with  a  fine  trocar  aod 
canula,  or  with  a  pen  pointed  hollow  tube,  it  is  very  important 
that  the  needle  should  be  sharp,  if  not,  there  will  be  groat  risk  of 
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its  pushing  some  piece  of  tissue,  false  membrane,  etc.,  before  it, 
so  that  it  is  blocked  at  once,  and  completely.  This  tendency  to 
blocking  of  the  aspirating  needle  is  the  great  drawback  to  the 
apparatus,  and  must  always  be  kept  in  view. 

With  r^ard  to  the  actual  insertion  of  the  needle,  few  general 
directions  are  called  for.  The  depth  to  which  the  operator 
wishes  to  go  must  be  decided  beforehand,  and  the  finger  should 
be  placed  on  the  needle  to  serve  as  a  guide.  The  cavity  should 
be  punctured  quickly,  so  as  to  prevent  pushing  the  sac  wall  in 
front  of  the  point  of  the  instrument,  and  the  direction  of  the  Directi<m  of 
needle  should  always  be  perpendicular  to  the  surface  of  the  ^^^^ 
tumours. 

Chronic  abscesses  which  do  not  at  the  time  they  come  under 
observation,  depend  upon  any  active  cause  for  the  continued  forma- 
tion of  pus,  are  sometimes  treated  by  emptying  them,  and  then 
injecting  some  stimulating  fluid,  with  the  object  of  altering  the 
character  of  their  pyogenic  lining  membrane.  This  treatment 
has  certain  risks  of  its  own,  but  it  is  often  very  successful.  The 
fluid  generally  employed  is  the  diluted  tincture  of  iodine,  of 
various  strengths ;  this  is  injected  into  the  cavity  with  a  syringe, 
after  the  pus  has  been  evacuated,  and  the  sac  washed  out.  Some- 
times a  small  quantity  of  the  pure  tincture,  (or  the  stronger 
preparation  known  as  the  Edinburgh  tincture),  is  injected  and 
allowed  to  remain  in,  but  more  often  a  quantity  sufficient  to 
distend  the  abscess,  of  a  more  dilute  solution,  is  forced  in,  and 
then  allowed  to  escape. 

Other  fluids,  as  carbolic  acid  1  in  20,  chloride  of  zinc  about 
1  in  10,  etc,  are  also  used. 

Ordinarily  speaking  the  common  trocar  and  canula  is  not  a  By*  trocar 
convenient  way  of  evacuating  abscesses,  although  for  the  removal  •"^  cmvlU. 
of  fluid  from  the  serous  cavities,  as  from  the  pleura  or  tunica 
vaginalis,  its  use  is  very  general  For  abscesses  proper,  its  use 
is  almost  limited  to  the  emptying  of  small  collections  of  matter 
where  the  diagnosis  has  been  somewhat  doubtful,  or  which  are 
very  deeply  or  awkwardly  seated. 

The  last  general  point  to  which  we  will  advert  in  this  question  Bleeding  into 


of  the  treatment  of  abscesses  is,  that  of  bleeding  into  tie  sac.  ^^.t^ 
As  soon  as  the  internal  pressure  of  the  fluid  contents  is  removed, 
it  naturally  happens  that  bleeding  from  the  vessels  in  the  abscess 
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wall  may  occur.  Wlien  an  abscess  ia  opened,  therefore,  care 
should  be  taken  that  the  parts  are  not  squeeEed  or  ronghiy 
handled.  The  sudden  relief  of  pressure,  with  or  withoat 
maDipulatioQ,  may  often  enough  result  in  a  bleeding  into  tfac 
abscess,  sufhcieut  to  cause  delay  in  its  complete  evaluation. 
In  most  cases,  the  blood  clots  become  disintegrated  and  brokcB 
down,  and  escape  as  dibris  when  the  sac  is  syriuf^ed  out,  to  that 
moderate  pressure  is  all  that  is  required ;  but  sometdmes  tbt 
bleeding  assumes  a  more  serious  form  ;  a  blood  vessel  offioose 
size  may  be  running  through,  or  in  the  walls  of  the  abscess, 
and  may  be  eroded ;  or  a  vessel  may  have  been  wounded  in  the 
opening,  or  the  lining  membrane  may  be  iu  a  daugeronslj' 
sloughy  or  congested  condition.  From  any  of  theae  causes  it 
may  happen  that  the  sac  of  the  abscess  becomei^  distended  with 
blood-clot,  while  from  the  aperture  there  is  a  trickliug  sUeam 
of  fluid  blood,  which  serves  as  an  evidence  that  bleediug  is  stall 
going  on. 
t  We  have  here  inside  the  cavity  those  conditions  of  distenaiao 
and  high  temperature  which  most  favour  hiemorrhoge,  and  onlot 
the  sac  can  be  emptied  of  tiie  clots  through  the  existing  openinf, 
the  only  course  is  to  enlarge  the  aperture  and  to  tuni  them  out. 
Under  no  circumstances  should  an  attempt  be  made  to  plug  the 
mouth  of  the  sac,  or  to  inject  any  fluid,  such  as  tlie  liquid  per- 
chloride  of  iron,  into  it,  with  the  idea  of  acting  on  its  lining 
membrane  ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  rare  for  any  haemorrhage  to 
continue  after  the  clots  have  once  been  removed,  and  modente 
pressure  applied.* 

We  come  now  to  the  consideration  of  the  points  which  arise  io 
connection  with  the  opening  of  some  of  the  special  kinds  of 


I       Deep  cervical  Abscess.    The  early  recognitition  of  the  p 
of  pus  beneath  the  deeper  fasuice  of  the  neck,  is  of  the  higheM 
importance,  yet  sometimes  it  is  extremely  ditHcult ;  the  poa  k 


'  Some  few  yean  ago  ft  pUu  of  treatment  of  chrouic  ■hseenca  bj  "hjffc 
dlitenaioD,"  with  *  atrong  curlwUc  acjit  ■olntion  (1  in  30),  WM  kdrDOBtod  h]r 
the  late  Mr.  Csllendur.  Altboufh  in  manf  easea  the  method  oertalnly  riiltiai 
in  the  cutting  abort  ciE  the  formatiaD  of  |n».  hieinnrrhagc  into  lbs  alao^ 
oavjty  wa«  a  very  fa-eqnent  result  of  the  operstioD,  »tic)  ■'  bjpw  diahouea  "  b 
not  mow  commonly  pnotbeil 
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80  confined,  and  so  deep,  and  there  is  often  so  much  general 
swelling,  that  fluctuation  is  hardly  to  be  made  out,  while  no- 
where there  is  anything  like  pointing.  But  pus  in  this  region 
must  be  let  out  as  soon  as  possible,  for  the  consequences  of  not 
giving  it  exit  may  be  very  disastrous.  Burrowing  in  the  direc- 
tion-of  least  resistance,  the  matter  may  burst  into  the  pleura,  or 
pericardium  ;  or  the  air-passages  or  blood-vessels  in  the  neck 
may  be  involved  in  the  destructive  inflammation. 

The  constitutional  disturbance  is  generally  very  great,  and  the  Method  of 
temperature  chart  will  itself  be  evidence  of  the  formation  of  pus.  *'P«"^i^ 
In  cases  of  doubt,  an  exploring  trocar  may  well  be  used,  but  when 
pus  is  known  to  be  present,  a  more  free  opening  than  that  efiected 
by  a  needle  is  desirable.  From  anatomical  considerations  free 
use  of  the  knife  is  dangerous,  so  that  Hilton's  method  is  peculiarly 
applicable  to  these  abscesses.  When  the  cavity  is  reached,  the 
relief  is  usually  immediate  and  very  marked.  The  opening  may 
be  kept  patent  by  a  drainage  tube,  and  the  cavity  syringed  out 
in  the  usual  way. 

These  abscesses  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  common 
superficial  cervical  ones,  which  are  often  glandular,  or  peri- 
glandular. If  they  originate  in  glandular  inflammation,  atten- 
tion should  always  be  directed  to  the  head,  where  the  source 
of  irritation  will  generally  be  found  in  the  shape  of  eczema 
or  impetiginous  patches,  or,  (what  is  very  common  in  out-patient 
practice,)  lice. 

Tonsillar  Abscess,  or  Quinsy.    An  acute  tonsillitis  may  result  Tonallar 
in  the  formation  of  pus.     When  it  does,  the  distress  and  consti-  •^'f^**  ^^ 

,  *  quinsy. 

tutional  disturbance  are  very  great.  There  is  a  very  general 
disinclination  to  give  relief  here  by  incision,  so  that  emetics  are 
often  given,  ]>artly  in  the  hope  that  the  abscess  may  burst,  or,  as 
it  is  phrased,  "  the  quinsy  may  break,"  but  also  in  the  belief  that 
unloading  the  stomach  has  in  itself  a  beneficial  action. 

We  have  not  here  to  consider  the  whole  question  of  tonsillitis, 
but  only  the  relief  of  tonsillar  abscess,  and  we  believe  that  the 
right  course  to  pursue  is  to  give  vent  to  the  pus  by  incision 
directly  fluctuation  is  detected,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  in 
the  absence  of  distinct  indications,  it  is  unwise  to  puncture  the 
tonsil  on  the  chance  of  matter  being  present. 

The  operation  is  often  easy  enough,  but  sometimes  is  extremely 
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difficult  from  tlie  general  swelling  of  tlie  parta,  the  difficulty  in 
oiienins  tlie  moutli,  etc.  A  sjiatula  should  be  used  to  partly 
depress  the  tongue,  and  the  patient  should  sit  in  a  good  lij^ht, 
with  the  head  thrown  back,  and  supported.  A  double  edged 
"  Paget's  "  kaife  should  then  be  guarded  by  wrapping  a  strip  of 
adhesive  plaister  round  the  blade,  except  for  its  last  half  ini 
and  with  tins  precaution  the  bulging  portion  of  the  tonsil 
quite  safely  be  punctured. 

Whether  the  quinsy  burst  of  itself,  or  in  the  act  of  Tomii 
or  whether  it  be  opened  with  a  knife,  the  instantaneous  relief 
which  is  afforded  is  very  striking,  so  much  so,  that  a  patient 
who  may  be  to  all  appearance  in  a  critical,  almost  iiopeless  eWo, 
will  in  a  very  short  time  he  in  comparative  comfort. 

Alveolar  Abscess — ^"  gumboil."  Here  again  relief  should  bs' 
given  as  soon  as  any  elastic  bulging  indicates  the  presence  ot. 
puB,  A  narrow-bladed  scalpel  sliould  be  used,  and  the  im 
or  rather  puncture,  should  be  close  to  the  alveolus,  and  pel 
dicular  to  it. 

""  Retro-Pltaryngfal  Abscesses.  Niemeyer*  quotes  the  dictom  ol 
his  own  teaclier,  Kruckenberg,  that  every  physician  should  keep 
one  of  bis  Guger-nnila  sharp  and  pointed,  so  that  be  might 
be  ready  to  open  immediately  any  retro -pharyngeal  abscesa  he 
might  run  against.  Though  this  was  said  in  joke,  do  doubt 
the  moral  is  earnest  enough,  that  these  abscesses  should  be 
opened  as  soon  as  ihey  are  recognised.  They  are  almost  always 
consequent  upon  caries  of  the  cervical  vertebne,  but  the  glands 
at  the  hack  of  the  pharynx  are  stated  sometimes  to  be  tlieir 
origin.  The  abscess  can  be  easily  recogni^d  on  examination  of 
the  throat,  when  a  bulging  swelling,  coming  forwards  between 
the  pillars  of  the  fauces,  will  be  seen.  The  dangers  of  leavtng' 
ihe  abscess  unopened  ore,  that  the  swelling  itself  may  produoVr 
ilyspncea,  or  that  it  may  hurst  while  the  patient  is  asleep,  and 
cause  suffocation,  or  that  the  pus  may  track  downwards  into 
the  pleura  or  pericardium,  or  involve  other  structures  in  ths 
neck. 

The  opening  itself  is  not  diflicult,  and  it  is  best  effected  by 
simple  incision,  which   is  always  followed  by  great  ii 
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llief,   however  iinsatiafiictory  the  aft«r  treatment  of  the   caae 
lay  prove  to  be, 

Mammary  Abieesi. 

This  abscess,  is  in  the  adult,  almost  always  n  complication  ^ 
<if  lactation,  and  in  all  works  of  systematic  surgery  is  divided 
into  sub-mammary,  iiitra-mammary,  and  supra- mammary.     This 
classi  Heat  ion  fairly  accords  with  clinical  experience.     Cases  of 
suial)  superticial  abscesses  just  beneath  tlie  skin,  in  the  neigh- 
buurhootl  of  the  nipple,  are  very  common  during  suckling,  and 
generally  heal  well  after  they  are  opeucd  by  a  small  puncture. 
Again,  every  now  and  then  we  come  across  ca^es  where  pus  is  s 
jient  up  beneath   the   breast  close  against   the  great  pectoral  ° 
muscle,  lifting  up  the  whole  gland,  and  ouuiiug  to  the  surface  at 
its  margin,  oilen  at  two  or  more  places. 

The  treatment  of  this  condition,  is  free  opening  and  thorough 
drainage  of  the  tissues  underlying  the  breast.  It  will  often  happen 
t  the  natural  pointing  is  at  a  spot  in  the  upper  ha!f  of  the 
ircle  surronndiug  the  breast,  and  iu  this  place  the  Brat  opeuing 
mast  be  made,  but  if  possible  the  abscess  should  be  drained  from 
a  lower  point,  and  it  will  generally  be  the  best  plan  to  pass  a 
lirector  downwards  behind  the  gland,  until  it  can  be  felt 
|»rotniding  below.  By  cutting  down  ui»u  its  point  there  will  be 
no  difficulty  in  getting  a  drainage  tube  right  through,  and  in 
emptying  the  abscess  from  the  bottom. 

But  more  common  than  the  submammaiy  abscess  are  the  cases  !■ 

■ere  the  whole  gland  is  infUtrated  with  inflammatory  exudation.  '^ 
rbich  easily  breaks  down  into  pus,  so  that  day  after  day  fresh 
fbci  of  suppuration  are  discovered,  and  have  to  be  opened,  in  the 
suUtanco  of  the  glaud.  With  regard  to  the  opening,  the  only  rule 
to  bear  iu  mind  is  tliat  tJie  incisions  should  he  made  in  a.  direction 
radiating  from  the  nipple,  so  as  to  divide  as  few  milk  ducts  aa 
possible.  Here  again,  every  effort  must  be  made  to  empty  the 
abscesses  from  tlie  bottom,  or  as  tow  down  aa  can  be  managed ; 
dt&inage  tubes  sIiouKI  be  freely  used,  and  the  cavities  thoroughly 
ihed  out.*     'flic  breast  must  be  carefully  supported  with  a 

lonn  of  ah*n«  in  KinDMtioa  with  the  fenwle  brcaat  wa  oushC  not  to 
a  meulloTi,  althoiigb  U  toajr  ba  boinl  tlut  it*  oonirrenca  ia  unknown 
:  Uie  ipbeni  (•(  tliD  DUMbErviini  activity  of  the  miilwiret  wlio  miniatcr 
to  Um  htiaioa  pour.     Among  llie  aiaay  ij»ni;<in  which  ■  Loudon  bkb;  (pdrl  ha* 
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triangular,  or  roller  bandsga.  If  it  be  de^rable  to  apply  a 
moderate  amount  of  pressure,  this  is  best  doDe  with  a  Martin's 
banddge,  which  may  be  put  on  so  as  to  raise  the  breast,  uid 
gently  compress  it  at  the  aame  time. 

Thecal  Abscess,  or  Whitlow,  is  a  very  coinmoD,  and  a  very 
destructive  form  of  abscess,  often  permanently  crippling  or  injnring 
the  fingers,  or  the  baud.  It  arises  from  a  foul  or  poisoned  vooiid, 
or  sometimes,  it  would  seem,  idiopatbically. 

Wo  have  here  to  do  with  pus  shut  up  in  a  tunnel  with  a  thick 
roof,  closed  at  one  end,  (tiie  fingers)  and  open  into  the  palm,  bat 
not  freely,  SO  that  there  is  always  great  tension,  and  corres- 
ponding constitutional  disturbance,  while  the  acateness  of  the 
inflammation  may  cause  necrosis,  esi>ccialty  of  the  ungual 
phalanx,  destruction  of  the  phalangeal  joints,  slongliing  of 
the  tendons,  etc. 

It  is  therefore  very  important  to  open  whitlows  early  and 
thoroughly,  going  fairly  into  the  siieath  of  the  tendons,  and  if 
neccsssary,  down  to  the  bone.     The  principal  incision  will 
always  have  to  be  made  in  the  middle  line  in  front,  but 
will   often   be  required.      Care  should  be  taken  to  avoid 
arteries  which  run  along  the  sides  of  the  fingers. 

In  addition  to  opening  the  thecal  abscess,  incisions  will  be 
often    called   for  to  relieve    edematous  tension,   or  perliajs  to 
let  out  pus  it)  the  palm,  or  over  the  back  of  the   hand,  as  » 
required  in  phlegmonous  erysipelas  (q.  v.).    Indeed,  there  is  good 
reason  for  holding  that  this  form  of  inflammation  is  in  naoj 
instances  a  local  example  of  true  erysipelas. 
pBOM       Chronic  Psios  Absctisses,  or  other  collections  of  pus  original 
from  spinal  caries,  and  chronic  abscesses  in  the  neighbourhood 
joints,  may  often  be  left  alone  for  on  indefinite  time.     When  it' 
decided  to  give  e^it  to  the  pus,  this  is  very  generally  done  in 
first  instance  by  the  aspirator,  and  no  limit  can  be  assigned  to 
number  of  times  the  sac  may  be  thus  empUed,  if  the  matter 

to  nim  on  being  launchod  into  tb  e  world,  Ib  that  of  hmving  ita  "  bisaat  M 
broken,"  which  meuu  that  Che  fucial  connoctioiiB  of  the  gluin]  (wfalck  4 

birth  is  phjsiolagically   nther  active)  to  the  underljing  pnrta.  Ma  ti 

■tretchud  or  torn,  with  the  frequent  result  thkt  »u  acute  i 

TUDuiDfi  on  to  auppunktiou,  ii  set  up.      Wa  have  mwb  levenl  dcAlfai  oauMdll 
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Mcininiktea  Bnt  in  most  c&ses,  sonnei  or  later,  tlieee  abscesses 
will  have  to  be  more  freely  opened  and  drained,  and  counter 
openings  nill  often  be  required.  This  free  opening  is  almost 
always  performed  under  the  spray,  and  with  all  antiseptic  pre- 
csuttoiis  (by  surgeons  that  is  who  practise  the  List^rian  method]. 
In  any  case  it  in  most  important  to  get  them  drained  from  the 
most  deiieodant  part  possible.  If  they  lie  very  deeply,  "  Hilton's 
Biethoi)  "  may  be  used. 

The  free  opening  of  abscesses  in  connection  with  the  liver  or 
tiie  kidneys  belongs  to  the  class  of  major  surgical  operations,  bnt 
Ihe  house  surgeon  may  be  called  upon  to  aspirate  fluctuating 
swellings  in  connection  with  either  of  these  orgaus,  whether  they 
be  abscesses  or  hydatid  cyst&  It  will  here  oilcn  be  wise  first 
to  explore  the  swelling  with  a  very  fine  grooved  needle,  or  with  a 
hypodermic  syringe  if  it  la  at  all  within  reach  by  these  means. 
In  inserting  the  aspirating  needle  or  trocar,  the  anatomy  of  tlie 
parts  mn^t  be  very  carefully  considered,  and  the  exact  depth  to 
which  the  point  is  to  reach  determined  If  the  cavity  be  krge, 
the  fluid  should  be  drawn  off  very  slowly. 

The  next  deep  seated  collection  of  pus  we  have  to  consider  has 
to  be  treated  very  differently.  Coses  oi siippuyat'wn  bentath  the 
ptrioxteum,  or  indeed  of  periostitis  threatening  suppuration, 
require  more  urgently  perhaps  than  any  other  collection  of  pus, 
earlg  and  wry  /rge  iucisiou.  In  acute  ptriostitia  (acute  ditfuse 
osteitis  and  iwriostitis,  acnte  necrosis,  or  suppurative  perioetitis) 
we  have  a  condition  in  which  it  is  hardly  paradoxical  to  say  that 
the  pus  should,  if  possible,  be  removed  before  it  is  formed.  No 
time  lihoiild  be  lost  in  relieving  the  strangulating  tension  of  the 
influueil  membrane  by  free  incision  right  down  to  the  bone. 
The  tibia  is  the  one  most  frequently  attacked.  Unfortunately 
the  inflammation  is  deeji,  and  tluctuation  may  be  liard  to  detect, 
•0  tlutt  it  only  too  often  ha]ii)eus  that  the  cnse  is  called  one  of 
"very  bad  rheumatism,"  until  the  pus  has  stripped  olT  the 
periosteum,  up  and  down  the  limb,  and  the  bone  is  doomed 
to  die,  although  perhaps  by  taking  action  a  few  hours  earlier, 
it  might  have  been  savetL  But,  although  fluctuation  may 
be  obscure,  this  inflammation  is  really  quite  unlike  any  len 
serious  form  ;  Uie  swollen  limb,  tlie  skin  shining  from  ten«OD, 
and  white  from  the  aaine  cause,  the  {leculiar  hanl  oedema  and 
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exquisite  tenderness,   and  tlie  depth  at  which  the   flactiutioo 
can  be  felt,  if  felt  at  all,  are  all  signs  which  should  be  disUDdire 


There  iB  only  one  line  of  treatment,  namely,  to  make  »  fne 
incision,  or  more  than  one  if  requisite,  right  down  to  the  booe^  In 
many  cases  the  knife  will  strike  against  hard  dead  bone,  wkI  ii 
any  case  the  relief  afforded  by  the  exit  of  the  pent  op  ptia  wiH 
be  very  great.  The  cnvity  must  be  well  syringed  oat,  and  in  aD 
respects  treated  like  an  acute  abscess,  until  the  time  comw  fat 
the  consideration  by  the  visiting  surgeon  of  operative  meunm 
for  the  removal  of  the  necrosed  shaft,  in  its  entirety,  or  of  ■ 
portion  of  it,  detached  by  the  process  of  carious  necrosia. 

Another  very  acute  form  of  abscess  which  calls  for  early  nlirf 
ta  suppurating  bursa  patellw.  Of  the  treatment  of  the  conunn 
housemaid's  knee  we  will  say  somewhat,  presently,  but  instumt 
are  not  at  all  rare  of  a  suppurative  inflammation  of  this  bun^ 
which  may,  or  may  not,  have  been  previously  enlarged.  Tbe 
results  of  neglecting  to  quickly  incise  this  acute  abscess  as  eoon 
as  it  is  recognised,  are  comparable  to,  and  indeed  may  be  evsD 
more  serious,  than  in  the  case  of  a  whitlow.  The  patella  an; 
necrose  in  part,  or  altogether;  and  worse  still,  the  knee  joint 
may  become  involved,  if  the  pus  fails  to  make  its  way  tn  tbe 
surface  in  time.  On  the  other  hand,  an  incision  made  iuto  tht 
acutely  inflamed  bursa  some  little  time  before  suppuration  W 
actually  occurred,  can  do  no  harm,  may  very  possibly  pnrciit 
matter  being  formed  at  all,  and  will  certainly  give  pRMOt 
relief. 

On  all  accounts,  therefore,  abscess,  or  commencing  abacas  of 
the  bnrsa  patella  require  an  incision  which  must  be  free  antl  ia 
the  middle  line,  and  which  must  open  up  the  bursa  fairly. 

The  patient  must,  of  course,  l>e  confined  to  bed,  and  the  Ic;;  viU 
be  most  comfortable  when  placed  on  a  ^^lightly  beut  Maclntyrv, 
or  on  a  back  splint  witli  a  little  extra  padding  beneath  the  boUoir 
of  the  knee.  A  poultice  will  be  the  beat  dressing,  and  reeomr 
is  usually  very  speedy. 

Tiie  two  Inst  especial  kinds  of  nbsce:^  which  wo  shall  oouider. 
bulives,  namely,  and  iwhio  rectal  ahsasatt,  have  maiiy  fcatura  ii 
common  besides  their  proximity  one  toanother.  Both  owe  many 
of  their  pecuharities  to  the  sort  of  tissue  in  which  they  fom ; 
both  are  apt  to  be  followed  by  undermining  fistula  or  siuuaea. 
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The  term  "  bubo  "  is  applied  to  all  glandular  or  peri-glandular  BuboM. 
abscesses  which  occur  in  consequence  of  inflammation  set  up  in, 
or  around,  the  femoral  and  inguinal  glands.  The  exciting  causes 
are  very  various.  In  scrofulous  children,  the  irritation  of  eczema 
intertrigo,  or  of  ascarides,  or  phymosis,  may  cause  the  inguinal 
glands  to  break  down,  while  a  sore  heel  or  inflamed  scratch  on 
the  leg  may  produce  the  same  result  in  the  femoral  group. 

In  adults,  similar  injuries  of  the  leg  but  rarely  produce  a 
femoral  bubo,  while,  (also  somewhat  rarely)  herpetic  eruptions 
about  the  corona  glandis,  the  irritation  of  piles,  or  of  condy- 
lomata about  the  anus,  may  be  the  cause  of  suppuration  about 
or  in  the  inguinal  glands.  But  practically,  in  adults,  the  causes 
of  buboes  are,  gonorrhaea,  soft  sores  (chancroid),  or  much  more 
rarely,  infecting  sores ;  these  buboes  are  almost  always  abscesses 
around  the  glands,  which  run  a  subacute,  burrowing  course  (they 
may,  however,  take  on  a  phagedseuic  action  in  patients  with  broken 
down  constitutions). 

Buboes  should  always  be  opened  early,  from  the  tendency  they 
have  to  form  long  fistulous  tracks  in  the  cellular  tissues.  A 
vertical  incision  should  be  made  with  a  straight  scalpel  or  a 
Syme's  knife,  and  the  abscess  cavity  kept  open,  so  that  it  may 
heal  from  the  bottom.  This  may  conveniently  be  done  with  a 
strip  of  oiled  lint. 

The  vertical  direction  of  the  cut^  is  in  order  to  avoid  wounding 
the  superficial  arteries  in  this  region.  They  are,  however,  often 
enough  divided,  but  the  bleeding  can  alwajrs  be  arrested  by 
plugging,  pressure  and  a  firm  spica  bandage  (Fig.  51).  If  fistulous 
tracks  remain,  they  will  have  to  be  laid  open  and  treated  in  the 
manner  to  be  presently  described. 

Ischio  Rectal  Abscess,  i.e.,  those  which  form  in  the  loose  fat  about  inchio  raeli 
the  lower  part  of  the  rectum  and  the  anus,  occur  generally  in 
people  of  feeble  health,  and  especially  when  there  is  chronic  portal 
obstruction.  They  and  their  results,  fistulw,  are  also  especially 
common  in  phthisical  subjects.  In  many  cases,  no  doubt,  they 
are  idiopathic  in  their  origin,  but  often  their  starting-point  may 
be  traced  to  a  fish  bone,  or  a  small  splinter  of  bone,  or  some 

*  The  scan  of  these  cuts  are  alvrays  seen  to   be  psnJlel  to  Ponput's 
ligament,  throngh  a  later  change  in  the  position  of  the  woands.    This  often 
perplexity  to  the  young  dresser. 
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other  foreign  body,  which  has  perforated  the  lower  part  of 
the  gut. 

These  abscesses  form  very  quickly,  and  soon  come  near  to  tbe 
surface.  It  is  extremely  imjiortant  to  open  them  freely  as  sood 
as  they  are  detected,  and  not  to  allow  them  to  close  up  again. 
Even  with  every  care  and  attention,  in  a  great  many  cases  a 
sinus  will  be  left,  running  up  to,  or  perforating,  the  walls  of  the 
rectum,  and  which  will  not  heal  unless  it  be  laid  open  (see  fistols). 
The  pus  which  is  evacuated  is  always  very  foBtid,  and  the  abeoea 
cavity  should  be  well  syringed  out  with  carbolic  lotion,  and 
then  lightly  plugged  with  a  strip  of  lint  soaked  in  carbolic  oil, 
eucaljrptus  oil,  or  some  such  cleanly  dressing. 

We  will  not  here  consider  abscesses 'such  as  those  of  the  antrum, 
of  the  mastoid  cells,  or  of  the  middle  ear,  which  are  difficult  of 
diagnosis,  or  require  such  special  knowledge  or  responsibility  in 
their  treatment,  as  to  take  them  out  of  the  CAtogory  of  minor 
surgery. 
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CHAPTER  XXXV. 


Of  the  Evacuation  of  the  Synovial  Sacs  of  Joints,  and 

OF  Bursal  and  Serous  Cavities. 

Joint  cavities  may  become  distended  with  fluid,  either  through  Of  distensioi 
acute  or  chronic  inflammatory  effusion,  which  may  be  serous  or  ^vitl^ 
purulent ;  or  more  rarely,  from  haemorrhage,  as  in  the  case  of 
fractured  patella,  or  from  some  much  slighter  injury  in  patients 
with  a  constitutional  tendency  to  hsBmorrhage,  and  in  some  of 
these  cases  it  may  be  advisable  or  imperative  to  relieve  the  tension 
within  the  joint 

Joint  effusions  will  come  under  some  one  of  the  following 
heads : — 

Acute  if\flammatory  effusion — non-purulent — (traumatic,  or 
idiopathic). 

Acute  suppuration  within  the  joint — (abscess  of  joint). 

Chronic  fusion — (hydrops-articuli,  or  joint  dropsy). 

Bcemorrhage — always  accompanied  by  more  or  less  inflamma- 
tory effusion ;  may  be  traumatic,  or  a  symptom  of  the  hsBmor- 
rhagic  diathesis. 

(1.)   Acute  inflammcUory  effusion,  nan-purulent.    It  is  very  ^^  ^'^ 
rarely  indeed  that  an  idiopathic  synovitis  causes  distension  to  tensioii. 
such  an  extent  that  the  fluid  has  to  be  removed.    Rest,  cold,  or  IciiopAtiiie. 
leeches,  will  almost  always  sufiiciently  reduce  it    But  if  this 
mode  of  relief  be  decided  upon,  it  must  be  effected  with  a  fine 
aspirating  needle,  and  it  is  best  to  remove  only  sufficient  fluid  to 
lower  the  tension,  without  endeavouring  to  empty  the  sac,  in 
which  attempt  the  joint  structures  might  be  further  injured.     In 
aspirating  joint  cavities,  the  needle  must  always  be  extremely 
sharp.     Incision  will  never  be  called  for,  but  good  results  might 
perhaps  be  got  by  using  Dr.  Southey's  small  trocar  and  canula. 
(See  later,  p.  454). 

But  in  cases  of  effusion,  arising  in  consequence  of  injury,  it  Or  tnumuiti 
somewhat  more  frequently  occurs  that  the  internal  tension  is 
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80  great,  that  it  is  right  to  prevent  permaiieut  injurjr  thntt^ 
softening,  etc,  of  the  ligamentous  structures  about  the  joint,  bj 
removing  the  fluid.  This  is  always  done  by  aspiration  uiMn- 
tioned  above. 

Ill  rare  cases  of  chronic  effusion  into  a  joint,  vhere  tba  ijiud- 
tity  of  fluid  is  large,  the  signs  of  inflammation  absent,  sud  «bet 
the  ordinary  measures  for  producing  absorption  have  fuki. 
recourse  lias  been  had  to  aspiration,  followed  by  pressure,  or  to 
tapping,  and  then  injecting  some  stimulating  fluid,  as  tbt 
tiuctureof  iodine,  freely  diluted.  There  is  no  difficulty  iu  ibr 
performance  of  this  operation,  but  it  is  not  one  that  Hliould  fat 
lightly  undertaken,  nor  until  all  other  measures  liave  failad,  aad 
the  usefulness  of  the  joint  is  greatly  impaired. 
>  In  cases  of  very  severe  injury  to  a  joint,  as,  for  example,  ihat 
which  is  inflicte<l  on  the  knee  joint  in  some  cases  of  fractnro  oT 
the  patella,  the  joint  may  become  greatly  distended  with  Hoai 
as  well  as  with  inflammatory  ellusion,  and  the  tension  faen  abo 
may  be  so  great  as  to  call  for  aspiration,  as  was  mentioned  vlus 
ne  were  considering  that  fracture.  But  the  power  of  re-abMiptioo 
of  blood  is  very  great,  ami  only  the  most  extreme  teosion  »  U 
the  jiresent  time  held  to  call  for  relief  in  tliia  way.  If  it  be 
adopted,  a  somewhat  larger  canula  or  needle  will  be  raquind 
than  for  simple  serum. 

Patients  who  are  examples  of  the  hicmorrhagic  diathesis,  eHlw 
in  tiie  shape  of  htcmopliilia  or  purpura,  or  who  are  attacked  vitli 
scurvy,*  may  have  almost  spontaneous  efl'usion  of  blood  into 
their  joint  cavities.  In  these  cases  no  operative  interferauce  a 
ever  called  for,  and  the  effusion  must  be  left  to  be  re-abaorhei) 
by  natural  means. 

But  when  in  acute  arthritis  the  local  and  constitational  ai|M 
point  to  the  presence  of  pus  in  a  joint,  the  line  of  treaUUBt 
differs  in  almost  every  particular  from  those  wo  have  biw 
discussing.  Kow,  every  hour's  delay  in  affording  relief  » 
dangerous,  and  the  question  lies  between  aspiration, 
with  a  large  trocar,  and  laying  open  the  joint  freely. 

"  The  reader  msj  he  here  reminded   of  tha  iiiBt»iic«  tit  a  (in 
namely,  of  ipoDtaceous  htemorrhBge,  nppareiitl;  oorarrilig  to   rte^Ms.  or  ii 
ricketi  ptiia  Kuny.  wbidi  have  been  rscontly  brongbt   fonrard  bj  Viii 
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The  only  reason  for  using  ao  aspirator  aeoms  to  be  ttiat  tlier« 
t  iDKy  sometimes  be  atill  left  a  doubt  as  to  tti6  nature  of  the  6uid 
I  within  the  joint.  If  it  be  sligblly  turbid  seniui,  it  is  just 
possible  that  supjmration  may  be  avoided,  but  if  it  be  pus, 
the  joint  will  certainly  have  to  be  freely  opened  sooner  or 
later,  and  we  fail  to  see  the  advantage  of  repeated  preliminary 
Mpirations.  Tapping  with  an  ordiuaty  trocar  is  the  least 
Bhtisfftctory  course  of  alL 

If  a  joint  is  to  be  freely  opened,  this  must  be  done  by  such 
incisions  as  will  secure  drainage  and  a  free  passage  for  lotions,  etc. 

The  question  of  using  the  Listeriau  method  oitiat  be  left  to  the 
discretion  of  the  visiting  surgeon.  The  general  practice  now 
seems  to  be  to  employ  it  even  when  there  are  distinct  cousti- 
tutiotial  signs  of  septic  fever.  In  all  cases  the  joint  must  be  kept 
most  carefully  splinted,  and  great  attention  must  be  given  to  its 
position.  As  a  rule,  the  joint  cavity,  and  the  abscesses  which 
are  a])t  to  form  in  its  neighbourhood  will  have  to  be  wuslied  out 
very  frequently. 

Suppuration  inside  a  joint  also  occurs  in  the  later  stages  of 
chronic  arthritis,  and  will  often  call  for  relief  by  incision  ;  hardly  ■ 
ever  by  aspiration.     The  necessity  for  relief  ia  not  in  these  caaef] 
so  urgent,  but  in  all  other  re^ipects  their  management  is  similai 
although  the  prognosis  is  much  lees  hopeful. 

We  have  hitherto  considered  the  question  of  evacuation  ofOfuiuntiun 
joint  cavities,  as  applying  to  all  joints,  but  it  is  the  knee  which  is  *^,,  ]^^Z^ 
especially  apt  to  become  acutely  inHamed,  ordropsical,  orin  which 
there  U  found  blood,  or  acute  suppuration.  We  must  therefore 
oonsiiler  particularly  ihe  exact  methods  of  aspiration  and 
incision  of  the  knee,  although  we  need  not  do  so  in  the  case  of 
any  other  articulation. 

The  «<pot  where  the  synovial  membrane  of  the  knee  joint  comes 
nearest  to  the  surface,  is  on  the  inner  side,  at  the  level  of  the  lower 
bolder  of  the  patella,  and  the  aspirating  needle  ehotdd  there  be 
plunged  into  the  place  where  the  fluctuation  seems  to  be  most 
ditAinct,  entering  tlie  oavityof  the  joint  at  right  angles  to  theskia 
SDiface.  tioutle  pressure  should  be  made  upon  the  part  as  long  a 
any  fluid  escapes,  and  nhen  the  needle  and  trocar  is  withdrawn,  a  ' 
▼ery  small  pad  of  lint  soaked  in  collodion  may  be  placed  on  the 
spot,  as  a  precautionary  measure.  If  the  needle  be  one  of  the  fine 
u  a 
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ones  geDenllr  os&i  in  aspiration,  this  pad  is  hardly  Decesaaiy,  hot 
if  a  lai^r  trxar  and  canola  be  used,  it  should  nerer  be  omitted. 

Ibcmub  of  the     InciAion  of  this  joint  is  commonly  peifonned  under  the  carbolie 

ksee  joBt.  cpny.  If  one  opening  only  be  made,  this  will  almost  always  be 
on  the  inner  side ;  bat  as  a  rule,  a  counter  opening  is  also  deemed 
advisable,  to  secure  thorough  drainage,  and  the  readiest  way  to 
get  into  the  joint  on  the  outer  side  is  to  make  the  inner  ineisioo 
first,  and  then  to  pa.^  a  probe  or  director  across  the  int^or  of 
the  carity  until  it  can  be  felt  beneath  the  skin,  and  cau  there  be 
cut  down  upon. 

Howemud't        Of  acute  abscess  of  the  bursa  patells  we  have  already  spoken. 

^'^'^  but  it  frequently  happens  that  this  bursa^  as  well  as  others,  are 

the  subject  of  chronic  enlargement,  from  accumulation  of  fluid 
within.  In  some  cases  this  may  be  re-absorbed  by  the  action 
of  iodine,  blisters,  etc,  or  by  steady  compression,  or  strapping. 
But  very  frequently  it  will  be  necessary  to  eracuate  the  glaiiy 
or  gelatinous  contents  of  these  sacs.  The  best  way  to  do  this 
is  to  slip  a  sharp  double-edged  Paget 's  or  tenotomy  knife  into 
their  interior,  drawing  the  skin  over  the  underlying  sac  some- 
what to  one  side,  so  that  a  valvular  opening  is  made,  and  keqniig 
up  pressure  with  the  fingers  till  the  contents  are  squeezed  out 
^Vhen  the  sac  is  emptied,  firm  compression  with  a  pad  and  band- 
age must  be  maintained,  and  it  will  generally  be  wise  to  restndn 
the  movement  of  the  part  by  means  of  a  splint.  Thus  in  the  cass 
of  an  enlarged  bursa  patellae,  or  "housemaid's  knee"  a  back 
splint  for  the  knee  joint  should  be  applied.* 

GaoglU.  Simple  ganglia,  similarily,  are  saccules,  filled  with  a  material 

like  white  of  egg,  which  form  in  connection  with  the  qmovial 
sheaths  of  tendons,  usually  of  the  extensor  tendons  of  the 
fingers,  as  they  course  over  the  back  of  the  wrist.  It  will 
often  be  found  that  firm  pressure,  or  a  blow  with  something  that 
is  firm,  but  not  ver}*  hard,  sucli  as  the  back  of  a  heavy  book,  wiD 
succeed  in  rupturing  the  ganglion  subcutaneously,  so  that  its 
contents  are  pressed  into  the  surrounding  tissues,  whence  they 
may  be  absorbed.  In  this  case,  after  they  liave  thus  been 
burst,  a  pad  and  bandage  for  a  few  days  is  all  that  will  be 
required. 

*  See  on  this  question  a  paper  by  Mr.  Savory,  in  the  SL  Butholomnr^s 
Hospital  Reports  for  1865. 
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Bat  if  they  do  not  break  readilf ,  tlie  best  ptau  is  tliat  just 
described  for  burdiu,  uamely,  to  slip  a  narrow  bladed  kiiife  into 
tbem  tbrju^Ii  a  valvular  iucision,  to  pre»i  out  their  contentd,  aud 
then  to  apply  pretwure,  and  a  light  splint. 

Cuiupound  ganglia,  such  as  those  which  often  ejctend  beueatli 
the  annular  ligameut  at  the  vcrist,  are  much  more  aoriou^,  and 
coDDot  here  be  considered. 

0/the  evacuation  of  serous  cavities. 

The  serous  cavities  of  the  pleura,  peritonscum,  aud  the  tunica 
vaginalis  testis  are  frequently  the  seat  of  fluid  accumulations 
which  have  to  be  removed  by  aspiration,  tapping,  or  incision, 
and  the  methods  of  the  evauuatiou  in  each  case  must  bo  con- 
sidered separately. 

Parac€nUii»  TAoracIs  b  a  simple  enough  operation,  if  the 
physical  signs  of  the  presence  of  fluid  are  distinct,  but  if 
there  be  any  doubt  on  that  point,  or  if  the  pleura  has  tti  be 
punctured  in  an  unusual  place,  it  will  be  safer  first  to  insert  a 
line  exploring  aspirating  ueeillo,  the  most  convenient  iustruiueut 
being  an  ontinary  hypodermic  syringe. 

Aspiration  is  generally  llie  method  chosen  when  the  fluid  is 
believed  to  be  serum,  or  when  tlie  pleura  is  to  be  opened  for  the 
first  time.  The  ordinary  pattern  of  the  instrument  is  shown  in 
Pig.  172,  aud  its  management  has  beeu  described.  The  place  of 
selection  for  the  insertion  of  the  needle,  and  for  all  other  punctures 
and  incisions  into  the  pleura,  is  either  iu  the  axillary  line  in  the 
middle  of  the  fifth,  or  of  the  sixth  inter8]>ace,  or  if  an  opening 
further  bock  be  required,  it  may  be  made  in  the  seventh  or  eighth 
interspace,  about  three  inches  behind  the  axillary  line. 

The  needle  or  fine  trocar  must  be  very  sharp,  and  must  be 
inserted  with  a  "  stab  "  so  as  to  avoid  pushing  forward  any  false 
meinbraue  which  may  be  adherent  to  the  parietal  pleura.  Tiie 
patient  should  lie  as  low  aa  the  performance  of  the  operation 
will  allow,  and  if  fain tuess  should  come  on,  tlie  evacuation  should 
be  stopped  for  a  time. 

The  aspirator  has  displaced  the  old  trocar  aud  canula  to  a  great 
extent,  but  the  latter  iuatrumcat  is  still  frequently  employed. 
It  is  desirable,  when  a  trocar  is  used,  to  have  some  arrangement 
by  meauit  of  which  air  shall  be  excluded  from  the  chest  cavity 
[ during  the  o|)aration.  The  usual  method  is  to  attach  t«  the  side 
3  0  3 
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branch  of  'I'liomson's  piatoii  trocar  (Fig.  173)  a  piece  of  indJn- 


Fifl.  US.— T/w?iisojts  Piston  Trocar  icitA  Side  Branch. 
rubber  tubing,  long  enough  for  its  lower  end  to  be  below  t 
surface  of  some  water  coutained  iu  a  vessel  placed  upon  the  6 
If  the  contents  of  the  cheat  ara  foul,  as  iii  empyema,  < 
or  carbolic  sliould  be  used  instead  of  water. 

The  tube  having  been  attached,  the  trocar  is  inserted  aa  i 
aspirating  needle  was,  and  t!ie  cutting  piston  is  immec 
withdrawn  into  the  handle,  so  that  the  Uuid  passes  dowu  the  si 
branch  and  dowu  the  tube,  which  acta  as  a  syphon. 

It  will  be  understood,  too,  that  with  this  trocar  it  is  poesS)!* 
to  wash  out  the  chest,  if  this  be  desired,  as  iu  empyema.     ~ 
this  purpose  a  funnel  should  be  attached  to  the  end  of  the  tah| 
and  the  fluid  used  for  the  wasliiug  out  (Condy,  Iodine  lotioa,  e 
will  flow  into  the  chest  if  it  be  poured  into  the  funnel,  when  Ull 
raised  above  the  level  of  the  patient,  and  will  flow  out  t 
when  it  is  depressed  beneath  tiiat  level.     (This  washing  oviM 
however,  is  far  better  performed  when  the  third  method,  i^.  i 
by  iticBion,  in  tlie  one  adopted.) 

It  will  often  happen  that  the  aspirator  or  trocar  will  dnw  off 
heaUliy  serum,  and  that  the  operation  will  not  need  to  br 
re)>eated,  or  at  least  only  once  or  twice,  the  fluid  reniaituac 
serous  tl)roughout.  But  if  the  evacuation  has  ta  be  oftob 
repeated,  pus  is  almost  certain  to  be  formed,  while  iu  other  oMf 
it  may  be  present  from  the  first. 

We  have  now  to  do  with  an  empyema  instead  of  with  a  pleurisy 
wilh  effusion  ;  and  although  this  condition  may  be  succeasfnflT 
treated  without  any  further  steps  tiian  aspiration,  or  t^)pi]ij;. 
it  will,  as  a  rule,  become  necessary  to  have  a  more  free  and 
more  permanent  opening,  or  openings;  that  is,  the  usual  opera- 
tion for  empyema  must  he  performed. 
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This  operation  Ehoiild  be  c&rried  out  with  all  antLseptic  pre-  Inoiai 
cnutions,  especially  if  the  \ma  be  at  the  time  quite  sweets     An  *" 
aniesthetic  will  generally  be  necessary,  but  it  muHt  be  given  with 
cautioD. 

If  one  incision  alone  is  to  be  made,  it  should  be  as  far  bade 
and  aa  low  down  as  possible,  in  the  seventh  or  eighth  interspace,  as 
before  mentioned.  A  free  incision  may  be  made  through  the 
akin,  1^  to  3  inches  long,  along  the  middle  of  the  s\i&ce,  and 
then  the  muscles  must  be  divided  until  the  pleura  is  renched. 
Then  with  a  steel  director,  no  difhculty  will  be  found  in  scratching 
through  into  the  pleural  sac,  when  a  gush  of  pus  will  take  place. 
The  opening  may  tlien  be  enlarged  with  a  pair  of  dressiug  forceps. 

When  the  excess  of  pus  has  come  away,  a  full-sized  drainage 
tube,  about  three  inches  long,  should  be  inserted,  care  being  taken 
that  it  can  by  no  possibility  slip  inside.  A  light  antiseptic  gauze 
dressing,  with  plenty  of  loose  gauze  or  marine  tow  to  absorb  tlie 
pus  must  lastly  be  appUed. 

A  still  more  efiicient  drainage  is  provided  if  the  method  of  a  c 
counter  opening  is  adopted.  This  may  be  conveniently  made  in  "' 
the  usual  place  for  paracentesis,  and  the  simplest  way  is  to  make 
the  upper  incision  into  the  pleura  first,  iu  the  same  manner  as 
the  lower  one  just  described.  This  done,  a  long,  somewhat  curved 
silver  probe  cau  be  passed  downwards  and  bacJ:wards,  till  its  point 
is  felt  between  the  loirer  ribs  behind,  where  it  may  be  cut  down 
upon.  Separate  upper  and  lower  drainage  tubes  may  be  used, 
but  it  is  generally  better  to  pass  one  tube  having  numerous  side 
holes,  right  through  from  the  one  opening  to  the  other.  So  long 
as  the  pus  remains  sweet,  washing  out  is  liardly  necessary;  but 
these  empyemas  frequently  become  very  foul.  Now  however 
(espcciallyif  there  are  twDopenings, and  a  through  drainage.)  there 
is  no  difhcnlty  iu  thoroughly  washing  out  with  some  disinfectant 
fluid,  such  as  Condy,  sauitas,  ur  iodine,  etc 

Whatever  plan  of  dressing  be  adopted,  the  material  into  which 
the  purulent  discharge  drains  through  the  tube  must  be  ahsorbeot 
and  antiseptic.  Carbolic  gauze  aud  "  gauze  waste  "  (small  pieces 
«f  gauze  crumpled  up),  salicylic  wool,  carbolired  tow,  or  oakum, 
Are  the  most  commonly  used,  bnt  there  are  many  others.  Care, 
loo,  must  be  taken  that  the  tube  does  not  become  blocked  by 
being  bent  over  on  itself. 
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Paracentesis  Abdomimis  is  a  more  simple  operation  than  t 
for  the  evacuation  of  the  pleural  cavity.  The  spot  chosen  isalm 
always  midway  between  the  umbilicus  and  the  pubcs,  and  exACtlji 
in  the  middle  line.  Before  tapping,  the  bladder  shniiM  beemptiec 
if  neceasary,  with  a  catheter.  The  iMtient  should  be  placed  1 
sitting  up  in  bed,  and  a.  very  broad  flannel  bandage,  or  some  form 
of  binder,  must  be  so  adjusted  that  it  can  be  tightened  op  front 
time  to  time,  to  give  support  to  the  abdominal  walls  and  conteuta, 
as  tiie  fluid  ia  removed. 

A  Bimple  full-sized  trocar  and  caniiia  may  be  used,  but  a  mnch 
more  couveuient  pattern  is  the  "piston  trocar,"  with  a  »iHi' 
branch  for  a  tube,  as  has  been  described  for  the  chest,  Fig-  179, 
hut  a  good  deal  larger  than  is  requisite  for  the  purpose  of 
paracentesis  thoracis.  It  olten  saves  pain  to  make  &  small 
incision  through  the  skin,  before  plunging  in  the  trocar.  The 
direction  of  the  puncture  should  be  backward.'!,  and  slightly  down- 
wards, for  as  the  abdomen  diminishes  in  sine,  the  trocar  will  alter 
its  position,  tending  to  point  more  and  more  upwards  aad  away 
from  the  fluid. 

The  fluid  should  be  received  into  a  bucket  placeil  on  the  Soar 
by  the  side  of  the  bed,  and,  as  we  have  said,  the  abdominal  walk 
must  be  carefully  supported  throughout  the  ojwration.  The 
patient  must  be  watched,  less  faintness  should  come  on,  and  will 
often  require  a  little  stimulant.  If  necessary  the  flow  of  the  aacitio^ 
fluid  may  be  stopped  by  rabiug  the  tube  above  the  level  of  t 
a  abdomen  till  the  faintness  passes  off. 

Another  way  of  draining  ofl!'  ascitic  fluid  is  to  employ  o 
Dr,   Southey's    trocars  (Fig.    174),     These  trocars   witii 


Fio.  174. — Soullitfy'g  J'ine  Trorart  and  Canultt. 
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eDBheathing  cannltc  are  made  ils  fine  as  possible,  &nd  can  be  con- 
nected witb  a  specially  fine  kind  of  drainage  tube.  Tlie  insertion 
of  these  small  instrumento  is  practically  painls^,  and  is  perfonued 
in  the  same  place  and  direction  aa  the  larger  one&  \Vlieii  the 
tn>car  has  been  withdrawn,  the  canula  is  left  in  situ,  and  the  fine 
tubing  is  slipped  on  to  its  protruding  end.  The  tube  is  said  to 
deliver  the  flnid  at  the  rate  of  from  ten  to  twenty  ounces  per 
honr,  so  that  there  is  no  sudden  disturbance  of  the  visceral 
relations,  and  no  necessity  for  swathing  the  abdomen  in  any  form 
of  binder* 

These  trocars  were  originally  introduced  by  Dr.  Sontliey  for  a 
different  purpose,  namely,  for  the  relief  of  severe  and  tense 
anasarca — a  condition  which  may  here  be  conveniently  con- 
sidered. In  the  great  majority  of  cases  of  serous  efl'usion  into 
the  cellular  tissues,  elevation,  and  the  removal  of  all  obstruction 
to  the  venous  circulation  will  be  all  that  is  required,  and  if  the 
icdema  be  more  obstinate  than  usual,  it  may  be  diminished  b)' 
bandaging,  and  especially  by  tlie  use  of  Martin's  rubber  bandage. 
But  aometiiues  the  distension  of  the  parts  is  so  great  that  the 
glciu  is  stretched  even  to  bursting,  and  a  peculiar  form  of  super- 
ficial gangrene,  combined  with  a  condition  of  erysipelas,  is  apt  to 
develop. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  beconjes  necessary  to  relieve  the 
tension  by  removal  of  the  fluid,  and  this  was  commonly  done  by 
making  numerous  stabs  or  minute  incisions  with  a  small  scalpel 
from  which  the  serum  could  drain  away,  'fhe  objectioua  to  this 
proceeding  were  that  the  limbs  affected  (usually  the  legs)  were 
forced  to  remain  wrapped  up  in  sloppy  clothes,  and  that  the  skin, 
bathed  in  the  exuded  serum,  soou  became  sodden.  Moreover, 
it  not  iufrequently  happened  that  the  punctures  themselves 
became  the  startiug-point  of  troublesome  sores,  or  erysii>eias. 

'Yheao  objections  are  all  met  by  the  use  of  the  fine  caniilief 
kbove  mentioned.  Three  or  four  of  these  may  be  introduced  into 
the  dropsical  part«  by  means  of  the  trocar,  and  then  the  serum 
which  escapes  through  them  may  be  conducted  away  from  tlie 
bedclothes  by  the  india-rubber  tubing,  which  can  be  easily 
fttt«cbed. 
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The  tubes  should  he  of  anfficieDt  length  to  discharge  the  Slid 
into  Bome  vessel  below  tbe  bed. 

The  canulie  should  be  ietioduced  at  right  angles  to  the  sui&o% 
and  should  fairly  enter  the  cellular  tissue.  Great  care  most  bl 
taken  to  keep  the  instniments  scmpulously  cloan,  and  tlt^ 
should  alwaya  be  placed  in  a  1  in  20  carbolic  solution  before  thtj 
are  used. 

The  treatment  of  hydrocele  of  the  tunica  vaginalis  may  eitha 
be  palliatiTo,  remedial,  or  curative.  Thus,  it  oftea  occnn  that 
a  moderate-sized  hydrocele  may  remain  stationary  for  jtm, 
giving  little  or  no  trouble,  provided  only  that  the  acrotum  be 
properly  supported  by  a  suspensory  bandage. 

But,  in  most  cases,  the  serous  effusion  will  sooner  or  later  lo- 
cumulate  to  an  extent  which  produces  discomfort  or  pain,  and 
very  frequently  the  sac  takes  only  a  short  time  (that  is,  one  to  be 
measured  by  weeks)  to  fill.  The  remedy  in  these  cases  is  to  re- 
move the  fluid  by  tapping,  whenever  and  as  often  as  it  canm 
iuconTeaieDce  by  distension.  Although  it  very  rarely  happens 
that  the  fluid  does  not  reaccumulate,  still  most  patients  are  thai 
enabled  to  escape  any  real  disablement. 
3      In  deciding  whether  the  right  time  has  come  to  tap  a  hj-drocele. 


Fio.  175. — Tajiphg  a  Hydrocele  {right  itay). 
attention  sliould  be  given  rather  to  the  tenseness  of  the  sac,  than 
to  its  size.    It  is  always  wise  to  wait  until  it  is  fairly  full,  not<mlf 
because  the  operation  is  then  easier,  but  because  the  intervals 
between  the  tappings  should  be  aa  long  as  possible. 
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No  BDigiol  operation  voold  aeem  to  be  easier  than  tapping  a 
hydrocele,  and  in  truth  it  is  as  exny  as  it  seems  to  be.  Yet  even 
here  there  is  a  right  and  a  wrong  way,  and  the  wrong  a  often 
chosen. 

The  points  to  be  looked  to  are,  that  the  testicle  be  protected  Method  of 
from  iqjary,  that  the  skin  of  the  acTOtum  and  the  sac  be  made  ^P^^K- 
tense  and  prominent  in  front,  and  that  the  cavily  be  entered  with 
one  stab  of  the  trocar,  the  veins  of  the  scrotum  being  avoided, 
and  the  depth  of  tlie  plunge  being  regulated  beforehand,  by  the 
position  of  the  finger  on  tlie  trocar. 

Host  of  these  points  are  shewn  in  Fig.  175,  where  the  left  hand  The  right  wi 
is  seen  to  be  making  the  tissues  tense  in  front,  and  at  the  same 
time  receiving  and  protecting  the  testis  behind,  wliile  the  fore- 
finger of  the  right  hand  Eteadies  the  trocar,  and  serves  as  a 
shield,  80  that  it  cannot  be  pushed  in  too  far. 

Id  Fig.  176,  on  the  contrary,  some  of  the  common  faults  com>  Tb«  wnog 
mitted  in  tapping  are  iUiistmted,  such  as  the  oblique  position  of*"'* 
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Fio.  17G. — Tapping  a  Ilj/droeeU  (virong  way). 
the  trocar  (which  may  never  enter  the  sac  at  all),  the  left  hand 
pusliiug  the  testis  downwards  and  forwards,  etc 
The  trocar  commonly  employed  is  shewn,  half  size,  in  Fig.  177i 


FiQ.   m.—HydrouU  Trocar. 
bat  smaller  ones,  down  to  a  fine  exploring  trocar,  may  well  be 
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nBed.  When  all  the  fluid  that  will  escape  has  been  dravn  of, 
the  canula  must  be  withdrawn,  and  unless  a  aeedleasly  large 
instrumeDt  haa  been  used,  there  will  be  na  necessity  for  conaidtr- 
ing  the  vound.  A  suspensory  bandage  should  be  worn  &om  tW 
first. 

So  far  as  the  tapping  ia  concerned,  the  directions  given  abcnv 
for  the  oTdinary  hydrocele  will  apply  almost  eqnalty  to  any  et 
the  various  cystic  accumulations  which  are  common  here,  and  we 
need  not  consider  them  further. 

As  has  been  said,  tlie  tendency  of  hydrocele  is  to  recur  afta 
tapping,  and  the  object  of  what  is  known  as  it»  radical  cure  id  M 
produce  such  an  inflammation  of  tlie  serous  lining  of  tlte  tuotet 
vaginalis,  as  shall  produce  an  alteration  of  its  secreting  power, 
while  still  being  within  the  limits  of  safety. 

r  Although  at  the  time  of  the  introduction  of  this  tt«atauiit 
other  irritant  fluids  were  employed,  such  as  port  wine,  in  pnwtiea 
almost  the  only  ones  used  are  the  pharmacopceial,  %oi  tke 
"  Edinbur(;h,"  tinctures  of  iodine,  the  latter  being  a  good  detl 
the  stronger  preparation. 

n  If  the  P.B.  tincture  be  used,  tho  usual  method  ia  aa  foDon. 
The  hydrocele  is  punctured  and  the  fluid  drawn  off,  espectal 
care  being  taken  that  the  canula  is  well  within  the  serous  cavity. 
Tbis  canula  fits  over  a  syringe  with  a  metal  nozzle,  made  fur  the 
purpose,  and  containing  about  half  an  ounce  of  the  tinctarB. 
Tliis  is  then  very  slowly  injected,  the  syringe  disconnected, 
and  the  aperture  in  the  canula  closed  with  the  finger,  or  wiih 
a  splinter  of  wood.  The  scrotum  is  afterwards  so  manipuUted 
for  about  a  minute,  that  the  iodine  is  made  to  come  in  contact 
with  every  part  of  its  interior,  and  then  about  half  the  quantity 
which  was  injected  is  aUowed  to  escape. 

During  the  whole  operation  it  is  best  for  the  patient  to 
stand  (unless  he  be  likely  to  have  an  emotional  faintness),  and 
wlieu  it  is  finished  he  should  go  to  bed.  There  may  be  some 
nauseating  pain  at  the  time  of  injection,  but  as  a  rule  this  ocunes 
on  about  three  or  four  hours  later,  and  should  continue,  with 
other  signs  of  inflammation,  for  about  a  week. 

As  soon  as  the  parts  can  bear  it,  it  is  often  wise  to  strap  the 
scrotum,  and  in  any  case  the  i>ationt  should  wef 
bandage  as  soon  as  he  begins  to  get  about.   The  whole  fi 
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lasts  about  three  weeks.  Failure  more  frequently  comes  from  too 
little  action  being  set  up,  than  from  too  much,  and  if,  after  a  few 
hours  there  js  an  absence  of  more  than  a  moderate  amount  of 
heat  and  tenderness,  the  scrotum  should  again  be  freely  handled 
and  the  patient  desired  to  walk  about. 

Sloughing,  or  diffuse  cellulitis  is  very  rare,  and  when  present 
18  generally  due  to  an  escape  of  the  iodine  into  the  scrotal  tissues, 
through  malposition  of  the  canula. 

If  the  stronger  or  Edinburgh  tincture  be  used,  the  common 
practice  is  to  use  2  drachms  only,  and  not  to  withdraw  any  of  it 
after  injection  ;  this  plan  may  also  be  followed  with  the  English 
preparation. 

Hydroceles  which  have  resisted  this  method  of  radical  cure,  ^^^®|, 
have  been  very  successfrdly  treated  by  the  passage  of  a  seton,  or 
by  incision  and  drainage  under  antiseptic  precautions.  The 
reader  is  referred  to  special  articles  on  the  subject,  such  as 
that  in  Holmes'  system,  for  a  description  of  the  usual  plans 
of  treatment. 
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Of  the  Use  op  Cathetehs — Aspibation  ahd  Tappinq  op  tHi 

Bladder — Op  the  Use  of  the  Stomach  Pdhp,  Bta 

In  Uiia  chapter  we  shall  conaider,  first,  the  chief  practical  poinb 
nhich  arise  in  connectioa  with  the  passage  of  iDstrum^ite  alccQ 
the  urethra  into  the  bladder ;  next,  the  methods  of  emptfiog  Uu 
bladder  of  its  coDtents  by  aspiration,  or  by  tapping,  aod  U 
washing  out  the  bladder.  We  shall  then  pass  on  to  deuiibe 
laetbods  of  wasbiug  out  the  stomach  by  the  stomach  pump,  aiid 
by  other  means;  the  introduction  of  food  into  the  stoniM^ 
artificially;  the  administration  of  enemata;  and,  lastJy,  ti» 
performance  of  hypodermic  injection. 

0/  the  objects  <{/  Catheteriaation,  or  the  passage  of  Boagia, 
Sounds,  etc. 

The  passage  of  a  catheter  may  be  required  for  the  relief  of 
retention,  whether  arising  from  apaam,  stricture,  or  eiiUj]ged 
prostrate,  or  an  atonic,  or  paralytic  state  of  the  bladder  walla ; 
or  from  a  combination  of  Bome  of  these  causes.  It  may  alio  be 
necessary,  botli  for  the  prevention  of  extravasation,  and  the  relief 
of  retention  in  cases  of  injury  to  the  urethra,  (and  someliniet  in 
rupture  of  the  bladder),  and  later,  for  the  prevention  of  traomaba 
stricture, 

Catheters  or  bougies  are  also  employed  for  the  cmv  of 
strictures  by  mechanical  dilatation,  and  both  the  metal  inatn* 
meuts,  and  what  are  known  as  medicated  bougies,  are  empJojrfd 
in  disorders  of  the  urethral  mucous  membrane,  auch  as  goaoi' 
riicea.  Again,  catheters  are  used  for  the  sjistematic  emptying  of 
the  bladder,  and  for  the  introduction  of  lotions,  ("  washing  out " 
the  bladder)  to  improve  the  condition  of  its  mucous  meuibraM ; 
and  ones  of  a  very  large  sine  are  employed  to  remove  i:alcula* 
debris  after  lithotomy,  and  more  rarely,  blood  clots. 

Lastly,  catheters  or  bougies  are  frequently  used  u  guide)  t» 
the  position  of  the  urethra,  or  of  strictures  in  it,   in  varioai 
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operations,  and  it  occasionally  happens  that  a  calculus,  impacted 
in  that  canal,  is,  by  means  of  some  form  of  these  instrumeiitii, 
pushed  puqwsely  back  into  the  bladder. 

Sounds,  on  the  contrary,  are  used  purely  for  diagnostic  ^l^*'' 
purposes,  and  almost  alwaya  for  the  detection  of  vesical  calculus : 
while  itaff's  are  directors  of  varioua  shapes  and  curves,  which 
possess  a  deep  groove,  along  which  a  cutting  instrument  may  be 
passed  for  the  incision  of  a  urethral  stricture,  or  for  entrance  to 
the  bladder.  There  are,  moreover,  many  other  instnimeuts,  such 
as  internal  uretliro tomes,  urethral  dilators,  galvanic  bougies,  etc, 
the  purposes  of  which  may  be  known  from  their  names.  With 
the  majority  of  urethral  instruments  we  have  here  nothing  to 
do,  and  as  we  have  already  considered  conditions  such  as  the 
retention  of  urine,  and  the  immediate  treatment  of  rupture  of 
the  urethra,  we  have  here  ouly  to  treat  of  the  actual  manipu- 
latire  proceedings  which  are  necessary  for  the  skilful  passage 
of  catheters,  bougies,  etc. 

0/  tAe  diferent  kinds  of  Catheters.  S^T™* 

The  ordinary  silver  or  plated  catheters  are  too  well  known  to  o,ithot««.«( 
require  de.%ription.    They,  as  well  as  the  flexible  ones,  are  made 
in  England  and  America,  in  sizes  from  J,  up  to  12  or  15,  or  even  T*"  Eofi 
_    larger,  according  to  an  arbitrary  gauge,  (Pig.  178).     lu  France  a  ^""^ 

t  „„ 

^^^I^JPtHnatic  pUn  is  followed,  the  numbers  of  the  instruments  Tbe  VnaA  \ 
eorreaponding  to  their  circumference  iu  millimetres.  No.  1  being  ^'^ 
1  mm.  round,  Mo.  5,  5  mm.,  and  so  on.    This  principle  gives  more 
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Prostatic 
catheters. 


Flexible 
catheters. 


Gam  elastic, 
two  kinds  of. 


numerous  sub-divisions;  thus  there  are  18  nomben  (S  to  il} 
between  the  12  ordinary  English  ones  (1  to  12). 

With  regard  to  the  curve,  the  standard  one  is  ooomifloly 
called  '' Brodie's,"  but  many  surgeons  prefer  to  have  tliar 
iustruments  curved  according  to  their  own  notions.  Ftosttfic 
metal  catheters,  to  which  we  shall  again  refer,  are  also  genenOf 
named  after  Brodie.  They  differ  from  the  ordinary  ones  in  faeiif 
both  longer  and  much  more  boldly  curved.  The  carve,  too^ 
should  extend  quite  to  their  extremity,  which  is  not  always  the 
case  with  the  others  (Figs.  179,  180). 


Fig.  17d.— Ordinary  Silver  Catheter. 


M 


Fig.  ISO.— Prostatic  Silffer  Catheter. 

Metal  bougies  or  solid  instruments  are  not  now  very  oommonlly 
used.    They  are  of  the  same  shape  and  gauge  as  catheters. 

A  very  useful  instrument  in  cases  where  the  urethra  is  tortuou^ 
is  a  flexible  metal  bougie,  made  of  pewter  or  of  some  similir 
alloy. 

Oi flexible  catheters  there  are  several  kinds,  but  the  prinetpil 
ones  are  made  of  "  gum  ekstic  "  and  of  india-rubber.  CeUukid 
has  also  recently  been  used.  Gum  elastic  catheters  are  made  of 
some  preparation  of  gum  resins,  incorporated  into  the  meshes  of 
a  woven  tube,  which  should  in  all  cases  be  made  of  silk,  althoQ^ 
linen  thread  is  often  used. 

lliere  are  two  chief  kinds  of  these  gum  elastic  catheten^  eacb 
made  in  several  qualities.  In  the  older  kind,  the  woven  biiii 
is  stiffened  by  gum  resins,  and  varnished,  so  that  the  instnuiieiit 
is  yellowish  red  and  shows  the  meshes  of  the  silk  or  threid. 
These  catheters  are  flexible  when  heated,  but  tolerably  stiff 
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when  cold.  A  wire  atylet  of  the  ordinary  catheter  curve  or 
of  any  other  which  may  be  desired,  is  generally  placed  in  their 
iDt«rior.  ttie  shape  of  wliicii  they  will  retain  after  it  is  with- 
drawn, even  when  rendered  moderately  flexible  by  warming. 
With  regard  to  shape,  this  kind  is  always  unifornUy  cylindrical, 
lilte  tht!  *tilver  catheters. 

The  other  kind  is  now  in  much  more  general  use,  and  many 
IIS  of  catheters,  differing  especially  as  to  the  sha|ie  of  their 

ids,  are  made  in  it.  These  are  the  "  black,  soft  catheters," 
originally  of  Freuch  manufacture,  the  employment  of  which  is 
becoming  so  much  more  general  aa  compared  with  metal 
instrumenls.  They,  like  the  first  kind,  liave  a  woven  basis,  into 
the  ueslies  of  which  sume  resinous  preparation  is  incorporated, 
but  they  are  much  more  flexible,  and  have  nearly  superseded  the 
older  make. 

They  are  sometimes  made  uniformly  cylindrical,   but  more  ^'^P*  "'■  i 
generally  terminate  iu  some  special  sliape,  designed  to  facilitate 
their  passage.     Of  these  the  bulbous,  (fi  boute)  or  the  olivary 
.(Fig.  181)  is  the  favorite  with  most  surgeons. 


Pio.  181. — Ob'vary  Gitm  tJlttitic  Catheter. 
The  elbowed  catheter  again.  (Pig.  lt(2)  is  o^n  extremely  use- 
ful, especially  in  protostic  cases,  as  will  be  directly  explained. 


=a3D 


Fia.   182,— £/'jou-«^/  Catheter. 
There  ore  several  other  shapes  of  flexible  catheters,  among 
which  wo  may  mention  Barnanl  Holt  s  conical  or  tapering  one. 

The  signs  of  a  good  gum  elastic  catheter  are,  that  it  slioidd  ^'^^^ 
be  able  to  be  easily  tied  up  in  a  knot  without  any  cracking  nf  («tti  — 

the  surfaro,  and  that  when  its  point  is  prussed  upon  with  the 
finger,  it  should  bend  easily  over  iu  a  uniform  curve,  and  should 
ivot  tfive  way  in  an  angular  fashion  at  the  eye.*  Care  should 
be  t&ken,  if  the  itistmmeut  be  a  sniajl  one,  that  it  is 
rly  pervious.  Tlie  eye  should  be  clear,  and  with  perfectly 
tb  edges  ;  and,  inasmuch  as  it  ia  at  this  place  that  cheap, 


^^poot 


SMala 


ibjrUr.  Tmtmi,"I*bmC,"  VoLL,  l»a,  p.  119. 
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badly  made  instruments  give  ivay,  especial  attentioo  si 
be  given  to  tbe  coadittoa  of  tbia  opening,  and  the  catlwter  aj 
be  broken  and  discarded  if  any  crack  or  flaw  be  there  i) 

Of  pure  india-rubber  catbeleis  there  are  two  or  three  t 
The  forms  which  have  been  made  in  this  country  have  I 
priucipaliy  devised  with  the  idea  that  tliey  shall  be  self  n 
when  once  introduced  into  the  bladder.  Thus  th^  have  hem 
made  with  expanding  wings,  and  other  catcJies,  or  with  aabaif 
elbow,  straij;htened  for  the  purposes  of  pnssage,  by  a  Stylet,  tnl 
OS  yet  uone  of  these  have  been  really  succesaful. 

But  there  is  a  French  kind  of  rubber  catlieter  known  otaaamtbt 
as  "  Jacques,"  which  is  of  great  value  from  its  perfect  tfoftaaa 
and  flexibility.  It  is  made  of  a  red  rubber,  and  is  moet  mM 
in  cases  where  an  instrument  has  to  be  left  in  the  bladder,  or 
where  the  patient  has  to  pass  one  for  himself. 

Solid  bougies  are  made  of  the  same  shape  and  size  aa  the  boOoa 
catheters  in  both  the  gum  elastic  materials,  and  the  two  kinds  diSli 
from  each  other  in  respect  of  flesibility  in  just  the  same  tnj. 

"Bougies"  proper,  i.e.,  instruments  made  of  wax.  with  mm 
woven  basis,  are  now  rarely  nsed ;  introduced  before  the  vittiui 
of  iudia-Tuhber  were  understotid,  they  were  then  alnnost  the  oaljr 
kind  of  flexible  instrument  possible,  but  they  are  now  iiiiiiiniij 
and  inconvenient.  Wax  may  be  used  however,  m  the  vehicle  Eo 
some  forms  of  medicated  bougies. 

Two  other  forms  of  bougies  should  be  mentioned,  oamdy,  th(M 
made  of  whalebone,  and  of  catgut.  They  are  both  very  uaefal  m 
ditticult  cases,  where  the  finest  instruments  can  hardly  ba  pewrl 
1'his  is  especially  true  of  catgut  which  may  with  patioioe,  bt 
mode  to  traverse  very  tortuous  paths.  They  we  iiiniioliiiw 
moulded  into  a  twisted  or  corkscrew  form. 
IS  General  points  in  the  passage  of  any  urethral  imtrtamU. 
^  There  are  some  points  common  to  the  passage  of  all  tatat  of 
catheters,  and,  to  a  large  extent,  of  bougies  also,  which  ta^y  bl 
enumerated  before  we  describe  more  particularly  the  iiainiiuin  of 
metal  and  flexible  instruments  respectively. 

I.  As  to  size.  It  may  be  laid  down  ss  a  rule  almost  aitibont 
exception,  that  in  any  given  case  the  catheter  which  shtuld  bt 
used  is  tlie  largest  which  can  be  used,  within  the  limits  of  the 
normal  calibre  of  the  urethra,  so  that  in  oasee  where  tliMVB  Mi 
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iiftrrawiiig  of  tlie  canal  icaelf,  a  fuH-nizeil  tiiNtrumeiit  should  be 
chowii ;  and  ivlicti  tliera  U  a  uarMwinj;,  tut  in  atricturee,  the 
|iractice  slmuKl  bo  to  work  (lowuwanU  frcHii  inaLriimeiiU  which 
am  Ux)  laixo,  until  one  which  will  pass  i§  reached  ;  not  u|>ward.H 
from  tlioso  which  are  too  small,  to  the  same  point.  The  reason 
for  this  rule  is  lliut, other  tilings  bein^  equal,  the  smaller  the  in^tru- 
luetit  the  harder  it  is  t)  avoid  ciitcliing  iu  fnitU  of  the  uiucuun 
uieinbraiie,  or  in  the  Ucunw  of  the  urethra,  iind  tlina  damaging  it  ; 
oD  the  other  Imtid,  the  larger  the  iustniniout,  the  more  likely  ia 
it  to  reiiiaia  in  the  canal,  and  by  stretching  tlie  lining  membnuie, 
to  obliterate  folds,  aud  to  puss  by  lacunie,  fidiie  passages,  etc. 
So,  too,  ill  cases  ef  rupture  of  the  urethra,  a  f^r-slzod  instrti- 
Knt,sayNo.  Tor  A,  may  ti&ss  over  the  wound  aud  iiitu  tlie  bladder, 
■irtiQn  a  smaller  one  wnuld  have  its  point  engaged  in  the  rent,  and 
BtiiuB  matters  would  ho  made  worse  than  before.  In  any  caw,  if  the 
0  will  not  paffl,  the  smaller  is  unlikelyso  to  do. 
As  14  well  knitwn,  the  meatus  is  in  uioat  cases  tbe  narrowest 
Fpftrt  of  thu  canal,  and  it  is  sometimes  so  contracted  that  a 
full-sized  instrument  canuot  be  itaaied.  In  this  case  it  may  be 
carefully  nicke<l  with  a  pair  of  scissors,  exactly  in  the  middle 
line  above  and  below,  or  below  only,  as  may  be  required.  Usually 
a  very  slight  division  of  the  tissues  sufBcav 

in  England  it  is  generally  held  that  a  No.  12  catheter  repre- 
sents tbe  calibre  of  a  fidl  sized  uretlira,  or  rather  that  if  a  No.  10 
or  12  passes  easily,  it  may  he  supposed  that  there  is  no  stricture. 
This  may  be  taken  as  (rue  for  most  practical  purposes,  butsiu 
American  surgeons  are  more  liberal  minded  in  their  ideas,  both  " 
as  to  the  size  of  a  normal  urethra,  and  of  the  instrumeutA 
which  may  be  jmssed  along  it^  Dr.  Utis  has  shown  that  tlic 
average  calibre  of  the  male  urethra  in  tho  living  is  not  less  than 
is  mm.  (about  No.  IG  of  the  Englisli  catheter  gauge),  so  that 
a  stricture  might  diminish  the  urethral  calibre  7  mm.  (I.e.,  from 

I  Nob.  16  to  12),  before  it  wi.nhl  bo  detected  by  wluit  moat  English 
Siugeona,  and  most  jMticnts,  constiler  a  full  sized  instrument. 
Dr.  Utis  has  further  sliown  that  normal  urethras  ditfer  greatly 
Id  tlieir  calibre,  and  that  there  ia  a  close  relationship  between  the 
ciicumference  uf  the  penis  and  the  tube  it  contain^.* 
'  For  ■  (nil  oonaidgTatiaa  of  Ihis  ijiuatioa  mm  Mr.  T«va 
: 


*  For  ■  (nil  oonaidgTatiaa  of  Ihis  ijiuatioa  m 
I  Isctna,- Lancet,"  Vol  L,  1880,  p.  119. 
2  u 
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Importance  of     u.  fho  surgeon  shodld  personally  assure  himself  that  the 

catheters.  "  *  Catheters  he  is  about  to  use  are  absolutely  dean,  and  it  will  be 

well  to  wash  them  through  with  Condy  or  carbolic  at  the  tine 

of  use.    To  use  a  foul  catheter  is  to  expose  the  patient,  wantonly. 

to  a  distiuct  danger  of  blood  poisoning,  and  it  is  a  qaestioii 

whether  the  duty  of  cleansing  catheters  after  use  should  ever  be 

left  to  the  nurses  or  porters. 

^'w^hT*^*        III.    All  instruments  should  be  wanned  and   oiled  before 

warmed  and     passiug.    The  spasm  will  be  greatly  increased   or  diminished 

oiled  before     according  as  to  whether  this  precaution  be  observed  or  no, 

mg  pawei .       jy     ,|,j^^  passage  of  any  instrument,  but  especially  if  it  be  a 

Constitutional  ,  i  ^        ,      /   .     .  i      *.  if         i   ,  t     i 

dinturbance.  metal  One  passed  for  the  first  time,  may  be  followed  by  marked 
constitutional  disturbance,  such  as  rigor,  or  repeated  rigora^  higli 
temperature,  etc.  This  urethral  fever,  or  urethral  shivering,  azs 
milder  cases  are  called,  is  generally  transient,  but  may  even 
be  fatal  in  damaged  constitutions.  Therefore  it  is  that  Sir 
James  Paget*  advises  that  a  catheter  or  sound  should  if 
possible  be  passed  for  the  first  time,  not  in  the  surgeon's  coin 
suiting  room,  but  in  the  patient's  own  room. 

Retention  of        V.  Any  form  of  catheter  or  bougie  may  require  to  be  retained 

fa  tte^'Lwerl  ^^*^^  *'*®  bladder,  but  the  flexible  kinds  are  borne  much 
better  than  the  silver  ones,  and  the  soft  india-rubber  ones  best 
of  all.  It  rarely  happens  that  a  metal  instrument  can  be 
retained  for  more  than  twenty-four  hours  without  setting  np 
some  cystitis. 

It  is  hardly  possible  so  to  fasten  in  a  catheter  that  the  patient 
cannot  remove  it  if  ho  will,  but  it  is  not  difficult  to  manage  so 
that  it  will  not  come  out  of  itselt 

Whatever  plan  be  adopted,  if  a  flexible  catheter  be  employed 
it  is  advisable  to  pass  some  form  of  stylet,  about  four  inches  long, 
down  the  commencement  of  the  tube,  so  that  the  part  which  lies 
in  the  penile  portion  of  the  urethra  should  be  stiffened. 

The  least  eflicient  way  of  retaining  an  instrument  is  to  tie  a 
piece  of  tape  round  the  handle,  so  that  there  are  two  short  ends 
hanging  down,  one  at  either  side  ;  and  then  to  fasten  these  tapes 
to  the  ]>enis,  by  strips  of  plaister,  very  well  wanned.  Anotlitf 
way  is  to  tie  similar  pieces  of  tape  to  the  pubic  hair  on  ^ttier 
side.     (This  answers  very  well  in  women). 

*  Clinical  Lectnren,  p.  65. 
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A  very  comnioa  plan,  and  one  wliich  is  almost  always  dfioient,  is 
lllieirn  in  tlie  accomp&nyiii^  illustration  (Fig.  183).     A  piece  of 


broad  bandage, 


eatkeUr. 


inference  of  tlie 


I 


e  circninle 

I  bandage,  tiie 
undivided  central  portion  being  a  little  less  than  the  distance 
between  tbe  two  anterior  iliac  spines  of  tlie  patient.  T)ii«  ]tart 
is  laid  over  tlie  front  uf  tlie  li^'pogastrium.  The  loner  pair  of 
I  tails,  Olio  on  each  side,  are  then  jiaaaed  behind  the  back,  crossed, 
tnd  bmiight  round  to  tho  friml,  and  tied  together  in  the  middle 
I  line.  The  lower  pair  are  then  twisted  ronnd  the  belt  thus  formed, 
I  and  liaised  round  the  top  of  the  thighs,  going  backwards  over  the 
trtKhanters,  and  up  throngh  the  cnttch  and  across  the  groiiiit  to 
where  they  started  opixiiitc  the  iliac  spines,  where  the  ends  must 
)«  fastened.  The  thighs  are  thus  encircled  by  two  loops,  which 
hang  from  the  top  of  the  aUlominal  belt,  and  all  that  remains  to 

I  be  done,  ij<  to  attach  the  centre  of  a  piece  of  tafte  to  the  handle  of 
Ike  catheter,  so  that  the  two  ends,  one  at  each  aide,  may  bo  tied 
to  the  front  of  tlie  loops,  at  the  siK>t  where  they  will  retain  the 
catheter  most  (irmly. 
If  it  be  thought  desirable,  tlieae  tapes  may  further  be  tied 
together  in   tbe  direction  of  th»  dotted  lines  iu   the   figure. 


3  H  3 
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Another  variation  is  to  have  four  ends  of  tape»  two  on  etdi 
side,  one  of  each  pair  being  fastened  to  the  loop  further  back  in 
the  perinseuiu,  and  the  other  a  little  farther  forward  than  the 
single  one  shown  in  the  illustration,  the  two  pulling  against  eadi 
other  like  the  stays  of  a  mast. 

A  plan,  very  similar  to  the  above,  is  that  figured  by  Mr.  Heath 
in  his  Minor  Surgery.  A  ring  of  ivory  or  gutta-percha  encircles 
the  root  of  the  penis  ;  the  tapes  are  fastened  to  it,  and  it,  in  its 
turn,  to  the  loops  round  the  top  of  the  thighs.  This  is  probably 
tlie  firmest  way  of  all.  ^ 

The  pMBage         Of  the  passage  of  metal  catheters^  etc. 

Listen,  etc.  ^^  almost  all  text-books  which  treat  of  the  practice  of  snnneiy, 
a  verbal  description  will  be  found  of  the  manoeuvres  necessary  for 
the  introduction  of  a  metallic  catheter  into  the  bladder,  but  we 
believe  that  such  descriptions  are  only  waste  of  space,  and  of  the 
author's  and  reader's  time.  We  do  not  think  it  is  within  the 
power  of  words  to  convey  to  a  student,  wlio  has  no  penonal 
experience,  any  real  idea  of  the  movements  of  the  hand  and  wrist, 
or  of  the  complex  sensations  which  guide  and  inform  the  suigeon 
of  the  i>osition  of  the  point  of  the  instrument,  of  the  direction  in 
which  it  is  travelling,  or  of  the  condition  of  the  canal  which  he 
is  exploring.  Such  descriptions  are  no  doubt  perfectly  intelli- 
gible to  those  who  know  the  direction  of  the  urethra,  but  these 
stand  in  no  need  of  them.  The  student  will  find,  farther,  that  the 
knowledge  of  the  anatomy  of  the  ])elvis  which  he  has  acquired  in 
the  dissecting-room,  essential  as  it  may  be,  will  stand  him  in  no 
stead  in  the  actual  passing  of  a  catheter  on  the  living. 

There  is  only  one  way  to  learn  to  pass  silver  catheters,  and 
that  is,  to  pass  them,  at  first  of  course  under  direction  ;  and  it 
may  not  be  out  of  place  to  remind  house  surgeons  and  dressers 
that  they  will  in  all  probability  never  again  have  such  opportunities 
of  practice  ;  and  although  we  are  far  from  advising  annecessaiy 
catheterisation,  still  they  will  do  wisely  to  seize  all  legitimate 
occasions  for  acquiring  that  most  important  accomplishm^t, 
the  being  "  a  first-rate  hand  with  a  catheter."  * 

*  The  (IreMor  tlien  Hhould  fn>m  the  first  moment  of  entering  upon  hii 
work,  determine  tu  learn  how  tti  catheterise,  and  may  profitably  Mt  abomt  it  in 
Home  Buch  way  as  the  following.  To  begin  vrith  he  can  oonYenimUy  lean 
the  general  direction  of  the  urethra  in  children  and  adnlts,   and  pnttf 
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We  have  already  said  that  in  p:iasing  catheters  the  rule  should 
be  to  proceed  downwards  size  by  size,  until  the  largest  wiiich  will 
pass  is  arrived  at.  This  is  especially  true  of  metal  iustruments. 
The  smallest  sizes,  Nos.  ^  to  3,  are  difficult  to  pass  even  along 
urethras  which  are  healthy,  and  damage  is  readily  inflicted  by 
them. 

Catheters  of  a  very  large  size  are  chiefly  employed  in  the 
operation  of  lithotrity  for  the  removal  of  debris;  or  after 
periuical  section,  or,  as  has  been  mentioned  (page  58),  they 
may  he  required  for  the  removal  of  blood  clots.  In  passing  them 
great  care  must  be  taken  not  to  injure  the  urethra. 

Silver  prostatic  catheters  are  larger  than  the  ordinary  ones,  and  Paamge  of 
their  curve  is  a  segment  of  a  larger  circle.     Generally  si>eaking,  a  ^JJ^^JJ^ 
full  sized  instrument  (No.  12)  is  very  easy  to  pass,  slipping  in 
almost  by  its  own  weight,  but  tlie  use  of  metal  prostatic  instru- 
ments of  a  small  calibre  should  be  avoided,  except  for  very  good 
reasons. 

The  house  surgeon  will  frequently  have  occasion  to  explore  the  Explo»tlai 
bladder  for  the  detection  of  a  calculus.  The  old  fashioned  f^p  oateoliu 
sound  was  curved  in  the  same  manner  as  a  catheter,  and  was 
passed  in  the  same  way.  But  more  recently,  an  improved  hollow 
cylindrical  handle  has  been  adopted,  and  a  short  bulbous  end 
almost  at  right  angles  to  the  stem.  These  are  not  so  easy  to 
introduce,  but  are  much  l)etter  fitted  to  thoroughly  explore  the 
bladder.  Stmnding  should  always  be  performed  when  the  bladder 
contains  a  fair  amount  of  urine ;  failing  this,  about  half  a  pint 
of  lukewarm  water  may  be  injected. 

— * 

frequently  in  proet»tic  cases,  by  passing  foU  sised  instruments  in  the  dead 
house.  And  he  wiU  there  also  learn,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  ^  feel  '*  of  the 
normal  urethra.  He  should  then  look  out  for  cases,  which  wiU  be  fairly 
numerous  in  the  wards,  which  require  the  r^rular  passage  of  an  instrument ; 
such  cases  as  those  of  chronic  cystitis,  atony  of  the  bladder,  paralytic  CMes, 
and  the  like.  Having  learned  the  normal  urethra,  he  should  now  go  on  to 
cases  of  chronic  stricture,  where  the  urethra  presents  no  great  contraction  or 
difllculty,  such  as  those  which  are  on  the  high  road  to  recovery,  or  which  are 
only  commencing  ;  thence  he  may  proceed  to  the  more  difficult  ones,  and  to 
the  use  of  the  prostatic  catheter,  and  so  on  till  he  feels  that  he  stands  on 
tolerably  firm  ground.  In  all  those  cases  the  house  surgeon  may  be  of  the 
greatest  assistance  to  the  dresser  in  his  ward  and  casualty  work,  and  he  may 
rest  assured  that  help  thus  kindly  and  timely  rendered  wiU  never  be  thonglit 
lightly  of  at  the  time,  nor  forgotten  in  after  years. 
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Passage  of 
flexible 
catheters, 
sounds,  etc 


In  prostatic 


The  introduction  of  a  lithotomy  staff  is  a  step  in  a  major 
surgical  operation. 

Of  the  passage  of  flexible  Catheters,  Bougies,  etc. 

The  use  of  metal  instruments  is  becoming  every  day  leas 
general,  and  that  of  flexible  ones  more  so.  The  latter  are  much 
less  liable  to  produce  any  constitutional  disturbance ;  damage 
cannot  be  inflicted  to  the  urethra  by  them,  and  they  reqaire  no 
skill  to  introduce.  For  all  general  purposes,  the  olivary  shape 
(see  Fig.  181)  will  be  found  the  best,  and  cheap  catheters  aie 
always  bad  and  unsafe  to  use. 

The  method  of  introduction  of  the  ordinary  black,  flexiUe 
catheters  and  bougies,  or  of  whalebone  bougies,  or  catgut,  calls  for 
no  remark,  but  with  regard  to  the  stiffer  form  of  gnm  elastic 
instrument,  it  should  be  mentioned  that  the  stylet  which  serves 
to  keep  them  in  shape,  should  almost  always  be  withdrawn  before 
they  are  passed. 

In  prostatic  cases  it  often  happeas  that  the  ordinary  olivaiy 
catheter  hitches  against  the  middle  lobe  of  the  gland,  and  will 
not  pass.  Sometimes  it  will  be  found  that  a  very  soft  india-rubber 
one  will  ride  easily  over  the  obstruction,  and  still  more  often  an 
elbowed  instrument  (condd)  will  do  so.  But  a  good  deal  of 
manoeuvering  may  be  required  in  such  a  case.  Thus,  the  fingitf 
may  be  placed  in  the  rectum,  or  the  perina^um  may  be  supported. 
Another  method  that  sometimes  succeeds  in  difficult  cases  is  to 
pass  a  gum  elastic  catheter  with  a  stylet  bent  to  a  sufficient  curve, 
and  when  its  passage  is  arrested,  to  withdraw  the  stylet  for  about 
an  inch  and  a  half.  This  may  have  the  effect  of  raising  the  point 
of  the  catheter  almost  vertically  over  the  lobe  of  the  prostate, 
and  if  this  occurs  it  will  pass  into  the  bladder  upon  the  complete 
withdrawal  of  the  stylet. 

Probably  the  best  plan  of  all  for  the  general  run  of  cases  is 
that  recommended  by  Sir  Henry  Thompson,*  namely,  to  keep  a 
gum  elastic  catheter  for  a  month  or  so  upon  an  over  curved  styUt; 
tlien  when  it  has  to  be  used,  the  stylet  is  removed  and  the  shaft 
of  the  catheter  bent  back  to  the  ordinary  curve.  In  the  passage 
down  the  urethra,  through  the  spring  of  the  catheter,  the  over 
curve  is  gradually  reassumcd,  so  that  by  the  time  the  prostate  is 
reached,  the  point  of  the  instrument  is  able  to  pass  over  it. 

*  Diseases  of  Urinary  Organs,  1876.    ChurchiU,  p.  113. 
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Lastly,  it  may  happen,  and  perhaps  more  often  tlian  is  ^^'"S "' 
generally  supposed,  that  a  defective  instrument  breaks  oflf  short  at  urethra, 
the  eye,  and  that  the  fra^^ent  remains  in  the  urethra.  Thi« 
accident  should  not  occasion  undue  alarm,  although  the  result  may 
possibly  be  serious.  If  the  piece  can  be  felt  in  the  penile  or 
bulbous  urethra,  efforts  may  be  made  to  work  it  forwards  by 
manipulation  until  it  can  be  easily  seized  by  a  pair  of  urethral 
forceps.  If  it  can  be  felt,  but  cannot  be  moved,  then  these 
forceps  may  be  very  carefully  passed  down  to  it,  every  precaution 
being  taken  not  to  push  it  backwards  into  the  bladder ;  but  no 
good  can  come  of  plunging  the  forceps  blindly  into  the  urethra  if 
the  fragment  cannot  be  felt.  In  such  a  case  the  best  course  is  to 
send  the  patient  to  bed,  to  direct  plenty  of  non-irritant  fluids  to 
be  taken,  and  to  diminish  local  spasm  by  means  of  morphia  as  a 
suppository,  or  hypodermically  or  by  opiate  enemata. 

In  all  probability  the  missing  piece  will  be  passed  in  the  urine 
within  24  hours,  but  if  this  should  not  be  the  case,  no  personal 
consideration  on  the  part  of  the  dresser  or  house  surgeon,  and  no 
absence  of  symptoms  on  the  part  of  the  patient,  should  prevent 
an  immediate  report  to  the  visiting  surgeon,  on  whom  will 
devolve  the  responsibility  of  deciding  firstly,  whether  the  piece  is 
still  in  the  ureiiira,  or  is  in  the  bladder,  and,  secondly,  what 
further  ste|)s  should  be  taken  for  its  removal. 

Of  Aspiration  of  the  Bladder ^  over  the  Pubes,  A«pirfttiim  of 

ThU  has  become  the  more   common   ^»y  of  emptying  the  ^^^^gj^JJbet 
bladder  by  other  than   the  natural   passage,  since  it  has  been 
recogniscil  that  the  operation  may  safely  be  repeated  at  short 
intervals ;   as   many   as  a  dozen   aspirations    being   frequently 
performed. 

The  instrument  used  may  be  the  one  previously  mentioned, 
(see  aspiration  of  abscesses)  or  the  combination  of  aspirator 
and  stomach  pump,  figured  a  few  pages  later,  p.  476.  In  any 
case  the  operation  is  of  the  simplest ;  the  points  to  bear  in  mind 
are,  that  the  condition  of  the  bladder  must  be  accurately  made 
out,  and  the  thickness  of  its  walls  estimated  as  far  as  possible,  for 
a  blathler  may  be  over-distended,  and  yet,  through  the  muscular 
hypertrophy  of  its  walls,  may  rise  only  a  very  little  way  over  the 
pubic  crest ;  that  the  aspirating  trocar  must  be  very  sharp,  so  tlial 
the  bladder  walls,  if  thus  thickened,  may  be  readily  pierced ;  and 
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Panctare  of 


lastly,  that  the  bladder  must  be  entered  fairly  at  right  mo^ti, 
just  above  the  pubes.  A  fine  trocar  and  canula,  not  a  pai 
pointed  hollow  needle,  must  be  used,  and  tlie  best  |>attero  in  that 
iu  wliich  the  trocar  acts  as  a  piston,  aud  wheu  witlitirawn  thiou^ 
the  canula,  allows  the  urine  to  escape  by  a  side  branch.  For 
aspiration  the  patient  must  be  lying  down. 

^e^i^er  b        ^-^  Puncture  o/t/ie  Bladder  by  the  /tectum. 

the  rectum  This,  at  one  time  the  only  recognised  method  of  pauctnriB^ 

the  bladder,  is  now  more  rarely  performed.  But,  supposing  it  to 
have  been  selected,  the  patient,  who  had  better  be  anaoBtlietised, 
should  be  held  in  the  lithotomy  i>osition  at  the  foot  of  an 
operating  table,  llie  surgeon  sitting  in  front  of  him,  with  Lit 
left  forefinger  feels  for  tlie  trigone  of  the  bladder,  which,  under 
the  conditions  of  distension,  will  be  obviously  bulging  into  the 
rectum  beyond  the  prostate.  He  then,  with  his. right  hand 
passes  the  curved  trocar  and  canula  here  figured,  (Pig.  184)  witii 


Not  Huitable 
in  cases  of 
euUurgnd 
prostate. 


Fig.  184. — Trocar /or  Puncture  of  Bladder  by  the  Beciutm, 

the  trocar  withdrawn  into  its  sheath.  Having  satii$fied  himself 
that  the  end  of  the  trocar  is  pressing  against  the  base  of  the 
bladder,  he  withdraws  his  left  Iiand,  and  with  it  holds  the  shield 
of  the  canula  steady.  With  his  right  hand  he  then  depresses  the 
liandlc  of  the  trocar,  and  at  the  same  time  drives  it  ouwards 
through  the  canula  and  the  bladder  wall,  which  it  should  enter 
nearly  at  a  right  angle.  The  trocar  should  be  very  sharp,  and 
the  puncture  should  be  quickly  made.  The  trocar  is  then  with- 
drawn, and  the  urine  allowed  to  e8cai)e. 

Cases  of  much  enlarged  prostate  are  not  proper  ones  for  tliis 
o])eration,  and  it  is  the  very  frequent  concurrence  of  tliis  enlarge- 
ment with  retention,  whether  the  retention  be  actually  caused  by 
it,  or  by  a  stricture,  which  has  led  to  its  general  disuse. 

The  canula  may  be  withdrawn  wheu  the  bladder  is  empty,  or 
may  be  retained  for  a  day  or  two,  but  not  longer.  The  retention 
is  not  easy,  and  the  instnunent  is  extremely  liable  to  slip  out 
upon  whatever  plan  it  is  tied  in.     The  best  way  is  to  make  an 
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incomplete  double  T  baiiilaga  (Fij,'.  62),  and  to  stitch  a  piece 
of  adlieaive  strappinj;,  two  inches  square,  to  tlie  inner  sutface 
of  tlie  perineal  strip,  just  wliere  it  comes  over  tlie  anus,  A  hole 
must  be  cut  in  tlio  liandage  and  strapping  to  correspond  to  the 
ajierture  of  the  canula,  and  tlie  strapping  must  then  be  applied 
to  its  shield  and  the  bandage  tightened  up.  During  defecation, 
the  only  way  is  to  hold  the  canula  in  with  the  liaad. 

0/  Waskiiig  out  tktt  Hladdtr.  Of  wMbing 

This  o|)eration    is   frequently  required   in  cases  of  chronic  i,i»d4or, 
cystitis.     Whatever  be  the  cause  of  this  condition,  and  although 
the  oi>eration  is  easy  enough,  it  requires  some  care  to  avoid 
giving  needlesa  pain,  or  harmful  irritation.    The  fluids  commonly 
used  are  plain  watt-r,  nr  such  acid,  astringent,  or  anodyne  pre- 
parations, as  weak  Intions  of  nitric,  or  nitro-hydrochloric  acidfi, 
of  nitrate  of  silver,  or  sulphate  of  line ;  of  acetate  of  lead,  or 
Bulpbate  of  qniiiiiio.  Condy,  sauitas,  carbolic,  or  iodine  are  also  Bj  donbl* 
used,  and  occasionally,  souie  preparation  of  opium.    A  two-wayed  "IjJJ^^'^ 
catheter  (Fig.  IKo)  is  often  used  for  this  pur)>Dse,  and  docs  well. 


k. 


Fia.  \ib.—DoubUd  Channelled  Catheter. 
althnngh  no  letter  than  other  sinipliT  plana  1'he  instrument, 
which  is  uia<1o  in  silver,  nr  j-u  in-elastic,  and  which  contains,  as  shown 
in  the  figure,  two  channels,  with  separate  apertures,  is  inserted  in 
the  onluLtry  fiusliion.  The  naturid  or  straight  canal  is  then 
connected  with  n  tube,  attached  to  some  form  of  syringe,  (a 
Hi).:ginson's  (Fig.  18G)  wuuld  be  about  the  best),  and  then  a 


Kin.  186. — Common  IHgginaoa't  Syringe. 
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With  syringe 
and  catheter. 


With  tube, 
funnel  and 
catheter. 


Of  the  passage 
of  rectal 
boogies, 
enemata^  etc. 


stream  of  the  desired  lotion  is  sent  into  the  bladder,  and  xetanii 
by  the  other  channel. 

Another  method  is  to  pass  a  full  sized  metal,  or  flexible  catliefeer, 
and  to  iuject  as  before,  but  limiting  the  amount  to  well  within 
the  capacity  of  the  bladder ;  when  the  syringe  is  disconnected,  the 
bladder  will  eject  the  fluid,  and  the  washing  may  be  repeated. 
This  is  a  tedious  process  however,  and  all  the  advantages  of  the 
two-wayed  catheter,  without  its  complications,  may  be  secured  by 
passing  a  large  catheter  and  attaching  a  tube  with  a  funnel  at  its 
end.  The  tube  should  be  not  less  than  three  feet  long,  and  the 
funnel  should  first  be  held  about  a  foot  above  the  level  of  the 
bladder,  and  a  sufficient  quantity  of  fluid  poured  into  it ;  this 
being  done,  the  funnel  should  be  depressed  below  the  bladder 
level ;  both  funnel  and  tube  will  now  act  as  parts  of  a  syphon, 
and  the  fluid  will  be  more  efiectually  ex|)elled  than  if  the  waUs  of 
the  viscus  were  the  only  agents  for  the  injection. 

This  method  we  believe  to  be  the  simplest  and  the  best, 
but  in  it,  as  in  all  others,  care  must  be  taken  not  to  unwit- 
tingly produce  too  much  distension  of  the  bladder  walls,  and  also, 
not  to  inject  any  air  into  the  bladder  cavity.  The  snfferin^ 
which  the  presence  of  air  there  causes,  and  the  difficulty  with  * 
which  it  is  expelled,  are  somewhat  remarkable,  wheu  both  the 
tolerance,  and  the  power  of  expulsion  of  gas,  shewn  by  the 
neighbouring  viscus,  the  rectum,  are  considered. 

Of  the  passage  of  Rectal  Bougies,  /^Jnemata,  etc. 

Bougies  are  frequently  employed  in  the  treatment  of  simple 
and  syphilitic  strictures  of  the  rectum,  and  also,  but  much  more 
rarely,  in  malignant  strictures.  These  instruments  are  nude 
of  flexible  gum  elastic,  vulcanite,  metal,  or  wax.  They  are 
arranged  in  graduated  sizes,  and  are  either  cylindrical  or  conical. 

The  passage  of  a  bougie  when  malignant  disease  is  known,  or 
suspected  to  be  present,  should  never  be  undertaken  on  the 
house  surgeon's  own  responsibility,  nor  should  one  be  passed  by 
him  unless  the  stricture  be  within  reach  of  the  finger  ;  the  opera* 
tion  is  almost  always  painful,  but  wax  bougies  give  tlie  leaiit 
sulfering,  and  metal  ones,  the  most.  Those  of  gum  elastic  are  in 
most  common  use.  They  should  be  well  warmed  and  oiled,  and 
are  best  introduced  while  the  patient  lies  on  the  left  side,  iu  the 
obstetric  position.     The  right  forefinger  should  be  passed  up  U> 
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tlie  stricture,  aoil  tlien  the  I>ou>;ie  pa4.sed  Hong  it,  and  thus 
guideil  into  tlie  aperture.  Nu  Hirce  should  ever  be  used.  As  a 
rule  the  iostniment  is  allowe<l  t»  remain  in  some  tea  minutes  or 
quarter  of  an  honr ;  if  the  pain  be  i^'oat,  a  morphia  suppository 
may  be  given  either  lialf  au  hour  before  the  ititroduction,  or 
iunnodiately  after  the  withdrawal. 

Tkg  optration  of  washing  out  the  reclam,  that  is,  the  admiuis- WMhingw 
tratioa  of  enemata,  need  hardly  detain  ua.    The  ordinary  enema, 
given  for  remuvaJ   of  Ceeces,  is  generally  given  by  the  nnrse; 
water,  milk  ami  water,  or  soap  and  water,  being  usett     Again,  Ai.irinj{Mrt  1 
enemataof  alum,  quasia  infusion,  etc.,  are  given  in  the  treatment  ^n" 
of  Uiread  vonuB,  an<l  other  astringent  injections  are  used,  as  in 
{irolapaua  ani. 

Mention  has  been  made  before  of  the  elfect  of  enemata  con-  opi>ia^ 
taiuio);  opium,  upon  the  irritability  of  the  rectum  and   neigh- 
bouring parts,  8uch  as  the  bladder  ;  and  opiate  enemata  are  also 
Lu^y  used  in    the   arrest  of  such  lia>morrbagett  as  occur  iu 
typhoid,  or  dysenteric  attacks. 

Stimulant  enemata  arc  also  given  in  cases  of  shock  or  collapse,  ^' 
brandy,  with  beef  tea,  or  egg,  being  the  most  common  ;  and  the 
value  of  nutrient  enemata  is  welt  known.  But  the  only  strictly 
surgical  point  which  arises  in  coimection  with  the  uw  of  the 
enema  syringe,  is  iu  those  rases  of  obstruction,  duo  to  (l,^  b 
stricture  low  down,  (2)  ^lu  the  pressure  of  some  tumonr  outside 
the  rectum.  (3J  a  displaoemunt  of  the  uterus,  (4)  from  simple 
fecal  impaction.  In  such,  it  may  he  iiece-'«ary  to  pa»  "  the 
long  tube  "  as  it  is  termed,  and  tliis  should  never  be  entrusted  J""^  ***  ^ 
tu  a  nurse  to  perform.  The  tube,  which  is  made  of  gum  elastic, 
IB  identical  with  that  of  a  stomach  puiup,  {vide  iiffru)  ;  indeed, 
that  instrument  will,  in  many  cases,  he  the  best  one  to  use. 
This  must  be  carefully  passed,  with  the  finger  in  the  rectum, 
(like  a  bougie,)  for  it  is  very  apt  to  hitch  in  the  up|>er  [>art  of 
the  rectum,  and  may  do  damage  there  ;  or  it  may  become  bent 
vn  itself,  so  that  the  eye  renpjH^nrs  at  the  nnus  when  mure  of 
the  tube  is  puslied  on.  In  thin  {leople,  the  position  of  llie  tube 
can  be  felt  in  the  left  iliac  fossa,  and  the  hand  there  may  be 
u*ed  to  guide  it  onwanls.  It  is  not  easy  lo  say  how  far  the 
tnbe  may  be  inserted,  but  with  care,  ihe  commencement  of  the 
colon  may  certainly  be  reached. 
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Of  the  use  of 
the  stomach 
pomp. 


As  has  been  mentioned  (Chap,  xzvii),   copious   iiijecti< 
wann  water,  olive  oil,  etc.,  may  be   giyen  by  the   long 
These  should  always  be  thrown  up  slowly,  and  the  aznoi 
distension  of  the  colon  observed. 

It  should  also  be  mentioned  that  this  tube  is  sonietimes  | 
in  cases  of  extreme  flatulent  distension,  and  may  give 
relief. 

0/  the  tvashing  out  of  th^  stomach,  and  the  use  of  tke  $k 
pump. 

The  use  of  the  stomach  pump  in  cases  of  poisoning  Las 
already  several   times  alluded  to,  but  it  is  employed  on 
other  occasions  as  well,  as  for  the  feeding  of  refractory  ^lat 
or  in  the  treatment  of  some  forms  of  dyspepsia. 

There  are  several  forms  of  the  pump,  but  a  very  couimou 
convenient  one  is  that  here  figured  (Fig  187),  and  which 


Fig.  187. — Flute-keyed  IStomach  Pump  and  Aspirator  combi 

be  used  as  an  as])irator.  It  is  made  on  what  is  known  as 
"  flute  key  "  ])rinciplc,  and  its  action  can  be  readily  unders 
from  the  illustration,  although  it  is  there  shown  fitted  uj 
aspiration.  Tlic  tap  of  the  pump  is  a  two-wayed  one,  and  ii 
piston  were  to  be  drawn  out  while  the  lever  at  the  top  in 
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figure  remained  in  the  {xwitiuii  in  vriiicb  it  is  tlrawn,  Huiil  would 
be  auckeil  into  ilie  cylinder  from  Llie  vertical  tube,  and  similarly 
expelled  by  that  tubo,  if  the  piston  were  afterwards  pushed  in. 
But  if  tlie  lover  were  depressed,  the  vertical  tube  would  be  shut 
off,  and  tlio  horizontal  one  (to  which  the  aspirating  ueeilte  is 
attached  iti  tlie  %ure)  would  be  in  communication  with  the 
cyliiitler  ami  piston  ;  so  that,  by  depreflsiog  and  raising  tlie  lever 
syuchrunoiihly  with  tlie  to  aud  fro  movement  of  the  piston,  tluids 
may  be  sucked  from  the  vertical  tube,  and  ejipelled  by  the  bori- 
xoutal  >inc,  or  vU4  versa,  according  to  tho  relative  position  of  the 
lever  and  piston. 

Tlie  inijHtrtAUt  point  in  the  use  of  the  stomach  pump  is  tho  'y*''^''  . 
insertion  of  tho  tulw;.  In  restless  or  refractory  patients  it  will  be 
necessary  to  nse  a  ga^,  and  althou^jh  almost  any  form  will  do,  tho 
best  ia  a  piece  of  hard  wood,  of  hucIi  a  i»te  that  it  will  lie  acroth 
the  mouth  between  the  front  molar  teeth,  and  it  should  be  bruail 
enough  to  allow  of  a  hole  being  bored  through  its  centra,  throUKb 
which  the  tubo  can  bo  pa.«»ed. 

In  otlier  caaat  nu  gag  U  required,  and  then  the  tube,  which  is 

made  of  gum  elastic,  Iiaviug  been  well  wanned  and  softened,  can 

bo  passe«l  with  the  right  hand  and  guided  by  the  left  forefinger 

Ikrouijh  tliG  pharynx  and  down  the  gullet,  with  much  greater 

As  si>ou  OS  the  end  of  the  tube  enters  tlie  msophagus  tlie 

iking  luually  sto))s.  Su|i|)nsing  the  case  to  be  one  in  which 
the  removal  of  something  hurtful  from  tbe  stoiuoch  is  the  object 
of  the  operation,  after  the  tube  has  been  passed,  not  less  than 
half  a  pint  of  warm  water,  or  of  some  special  fluid,  must  be 
injected  into  the  stomach  before  anythiug  is  sucked  from  it. 
The  stomach  may  then  safely  Ixf  emptied,  and  tlie  process  of 
tigoctiun  and  sucliou  repeated  till  the  object  is  attained. 

Jn  cases  of  poisoning,  a  pint  of  water,  or  of  some  hlntul.  For  n 
soothing  Huid  should  be  left  in  the  stomach  ;  as  also  in  the  cose  "' I"^**""*- **^ 
of  simple  drunkenness,  unless  it  bo  desiretl  to  leave  an  emetic 
injection  inslcod.  If,  however,  the  pump  has  been  employed  for 
tho  purpose  of  washing  the  mucous  membrane,  and  removing  the 
fenucnting  secretions  of  water-brash,  or  similar  forms  of  dyspepsia, 
only  that  amount  ol  tluid  is  loft  buhind  which  thu  pump  will  not 
readily  remove. 

But  as  in  the  case   of  tho  bladder,   the    mechanism    of  i 
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syriDge  with  its  taps  and  valves  may  be  readiljr  di^ieosed  witk. 
and  the  .stomach  may  be  washed  oat  on  the  syphon  principle  veiy 
easily  indeed.  All  that  is  required  is  the  tube  of  the  stonuA 
pump,  an  india-rubber  tube  capable  of  being  attached  to  thi^  and 
a  funnel.  The  stomach  tube  having  been  passed,  the  tube  and 
funnel  are  joine<l  on,  and  then,  by  alternately  pouring  in  floid, 
(the  funnel  being  held  about  2ft.  6in.  above  tJie  level  of  the 
stomach)  and  then  removing  it  by  lowering  the  tnbe  to  an  eqsil 
distance  below,  the  operation  of  washing  out  the  stomach  can  be 
reduced  to  its  simplest  conditions.* 

or  feeding.  jf  ^  ^^|^^  ]>as3ed  tlirougli  the  mouth,  be  used  for  the  pnrpotes 
of  feeding,  the  patient  will  in  all  probability  be  a  lanatic,  or  a 
case  of  cut-throat.  In  the  one  case  the  gag  will  almost  eer* 
tainly  have  to  be  used,  and  as  the  pump  is  somewhat  quicker 
than  the  funnel  and  tube,  it  is  perhaps  preferable  here.  In  casei 
of  cut-throat,  the  nasal  pLin  to  be  mentioned  directly,  is  almost 
always  to  be  preferred,  but  in  any  case,  a  small,  soft  india- 
rubber  or  gum  elastic  catheter  should  be  used,  in  place  of  the 
common  stomach  pump  tube  ;  to  this  a  tube  and  funnel  may  be 
attached,  or  the  liquid  food  may  be  injected  by  means  of  a  glass 
syringe. 

r«d^l!f  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  purpose  of  feeding  however,  the  introduction  of  floitl 

into  the  pharynx,  or  oesophagus  (whence  it  is  involuntarily 
swallowed)  by  a  soft  tube,  isuch  as  a  large  catheter,  passed 
through  one  of  the  nostrils  has  many  obvious  advantages.  No 
gag  is  necessary,  the  food  is  actually  swallowed,  and  the  stomach 
is  not  disturbed  by  the  presence  of  a  tube.  There  is  scarcely 
any  discomfort  produced,  and  the  whole  operation  is  of  the 
simplest.  All  that  is  required  is  to  choose  a  very  soft  Na  18 
catheter,  and  to  pass  it  for  about  eight  inches  through  the 
nostril.  If  it  docs  not  pass  comfortably  down  the  back  of  the 
throat,  is  may  l)C  passed  ou  a  curved  stylet,  which  will  give  its 
end  the  necessary  direction  at  the  top  of  the  pharynx,  and  which 


*  But  a  Htomach  pnnip  tuW,  or  a  tube  with  a  certain  amount  of  atiffi 
usseiitial.  We  mention  thiH  because  in  some  of  the  bocki^  now  produead  ia 
Huch  numben,  which  profen  to  have  for  their  object  the  instmcUon  of  tlie 
(general  public  in  what  should  be  done  in  cases  of  emergency,  it  ia  graTcly 
stated  that  the  patient  should  be  made  to  swallow  some  feet  of  india-mbbcr 
tubing — and  this  in  cases  of  acute  poisoning  ! 
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timu  lie  witlidrawn.  'I'lie  catliot«r  haviiig  been  passed,  it 
may  be  connecteil  with  a  tuba  and  fnuael,  or  with  a  syringe,  bwt 
the  former  in  the  ni'wt  convenient-* 

(Jiiophageat  boiiffiet,  tike  Uie  uietal  ones,  are  employed  for  the  <f^bi>rn*  ' 
pnrpoac  of  ililiitiuti  of  simple  airictiires,  aud,  occasionally,  of  ""^'^ 
mabgnaut  ones  in  this  canal.  They  are  al^o  used  for  the  purpose 
ordiagoo^iM.  With  reganl  to  their  shape,  etc.,  the  l)est  form  is 
the  olivary,  as  io  urethnil  bougies,  the  medium  and  larger  siseH 
of  wiiich  are  freijnently  used  for  the  cesophagus.  although  of 
course  much  larger  siies  «till  are  commonly  employed. 

All  cesopliageal  bougie  should  always  be  passed  with  very  great 
care,  and  in  cases  of  suspected  malignant  disease,  or  indeed,  in 
all  c&sen  where  the  cause  of  the  caiophageol  ubttnictinu  is  o)»cure, 
the  house  surgeon  will  not  be  justllie«l  in  using  this  instrument 
on  his  own  responsibility.  On  tJie  other  hand,  it  may  be  his 
duty,  noting  under  his  senior's  instructions,  to  regularly  dilate 
au  <c8ophagcal  stricture,  by  bougies.  Witti  regard  to  the  actual 
j««sage,  the  manipulation  is  the  same  as  for  the  tube  of  the 
stomach  pump,  the  left  foreBnger  being  used  as  a  guide,  while 
the  well-wanned  bougie  U  passed  with  the  right.  But  the  utmost 
gcutlencss  must  be  exercised  while  the  bougie  is  in  coutact  witli 
the  stricture. 

As  we  have  I>een  considering  questions  involving  tlie  use  ofHrpodemla 
various  t<>rmsofs}-ringes,  this  will  bo  aa  convenient  an  opportunity  '"J***'™- 
«8  any  to  consider  the  performance  nf  hypodermic  tHjeetion, 
This  method  of  administration  was  first  introduced  by  Dr.  Wood, 
and  has  been  applieil  to  a  very  large  range  of  drugs,  and  also  to 
stimulants,  ua  ether,  (ti  ve  have  already  mentioned),  and  brandy, 
and  even  for  the  injection  of  ntrictly  nutritive  food. 

The  syringe  is  also  very  commonly  employed,  not  strictly 
by  poller  mically,  lor  the  purposes  of  diagnosis  or  for  the  removal 
of  small  cnllcctiuus  of  fluid. 

Among  Ui«  drugs  which  have  been  thus  exhibited  either  fur  ^ 
tbeir  general  or  their  local  action,  morphia,  atropia,  Btrychnia,  J^jJ^- -  ■ 
ergotin,  preparations  of  iron  and  of  mercury,  chloroform,  alcohol, 
ether,  ammonia,  iodine,  carbolic  acid,  apomorphia,  aud  { 

*  A  ipaeUl  [arm  n(  dm«1  taadar,  utlludng  twtb  niwtrila.  I>  nudc^  but  we  da 
Ml  know  tbal  El  powiww  Mijr  kdvaoUfa  otsr  tb*  ahatt  ni*stlnn«il  rimi)!)* 
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H  gauate  of  potash  may  be  instancod.   But,  inuiuucli  as  tlio  tnjectiM 

H  of  niorpiiia  io  so  mucli  mare  commoii  tlian  tliJit  of  all  the  mt. 

^B  und  since  tlie  actual  pcrrunnftiico  of  the  mjeettun  is  alniott  Um 

H  same  in  nil  cases,  it  will  suffice  for  us  to  d«scribo  tlie  rnlm  li»r 

^H  iQor^>liia  injection. 
^nyriut'e.         Of  the  tiypodeitnic  Syringe. 

H  There  are  a  iiiiDibcr  of  iiatterns  of  liypodemiic  syringes,  but 

H  their  varieties  involve  no  real  ditfereuce  uf  lirinciple.     They  all 

H  are  graduated  to  deliver  tlie  fluid  to  the  iujected,  by  ia«uund 

^m  drops,  aud  it  matters  little  if  tins  be  etTecte<l  by  a  screw  or  « 

^B  thrust- piston.     Fig.  188  is  an  illustration  uf  a  good  form  trf  U>e 

^B  instrument. 


cfea^      

Flo,  188. — Syringe  for  llypodtrmtc  lnjtctioH. 

Fig.   189  we   have  shown   the   manner  of  inaertii>g  I 


PiO.  19^.— Method  Qt  Ilypodvnnlc  InjtctioK.  _ 

hypodermic  needle.     The  special  pointo  to  be  observed  are,  (I.) 
that  the  needle  should  be  tbnut  into  the  subcutaneous  ttnoc ; 
some  place  where  it  is  loose  and  where  the  skiu  is  freo  ^ 
veins.     {Unless  it  be  desired  to  inject  into  a  vein  cavity, 
in  the  injectiou  of  ether  iu  extreme  syncope,  or  of  a 
•nalte  bites.) 
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The  fluid  having  been  iigected,  the  needle  should  be  withdrami 
quickly,  and  tbeii,  the  puncture  being  covered  by  the  point  of  the 
finger,  the  injected  fluid  should  be  dispersed  into  the  tissues  by 
gentle  rubbing. 

(3.)  Another  point  in  connectiou  with  the  injection  of  morphia 
which  may  be  mentioned,  is  th&t  it  every  now  and  again  happens 
that  the  administration  of  the  drug  iu  this  way  is  followed  by 
somewhat  alarming  symptoms  of  flushing,  general  pruritus,  buzsing 
in  the  ears,  and  other  signs  of  vaso-motor  disturbance,  which 
somewhat  resemble  the  commencement  of  an  apopletic  fit  This 
derangement  seems  never  to  produce  any  permanent  mischief, 
but  it  is  well  to  know  that  it  may  happen,  lest  it  should  produce 
undue  alarm.  The  dose  of  the  morphia  does  not  seem  to  in* 
fluence  the  occurrence. 

(3.)  Lastly,  and  this  point  we  would  most  strongly  insist  upon,  ^ 
no  BU^eon,  house-surgeon,  or  dresser,  should  ever  be  induced  to  in 
instruct  a  patient,  or  any  one  of  the  laity,  in  the  art  of  self-injec-  ^ 
tion.     A  syringe  and  a  bottle  of  morphia  are  tools  far  too  unsafe, 
and  far  too  seductive,  to  leave  in  hands  where  they  may  be  tam- 
pered with,  and  used,  it  may  be  unwittingly,  as  agents  for  self- 
destruction. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVII. 


Of  Tracheotomy,  and  of  other  Minor  Operations  or 

Surgery. 

The  operations  for  opening  the  air  passages  are,  taken  alto- 
gether, the  most  serious  which  Resident  Hospital  Officers  may 
expect  to  have  to  perform  in  the  ordinary  course  of  their  wrak ; 
and  in  London,  these  operations  have  almost  come  to  be  con- 
sidered as  ones  specially  belonging   to  house  surgeons.     The 
custom  has  at  least  this  to  recommend  it,  that  although  in  after 
years  a  practitioner  may,  if  he  so  please,  avoid  almost  all  operative 
work,  he  must  always  be  prepar^  to  arrest  death  from  laiyngeil 
obstruction.     Moreover,  although  it  is  by  no  means  the  case  tW 
all  the  tracheotomy  cases  which  are  performed  in  hospital  for 
croup,  diptheria,  etc.,  have  become  so  suddenly  urgent,  or  are 
admitted  in  such  a  state  of  threatening  asphyxia  that  there  is 
no  time  to  send  for  help,  it  is  certain  that  in  many  instances  this 
is  the  case ;  so  that  house  surgeons  must  seriously  consider,  and 
acquaint  themselves  with  all  the  details  of  this  operation,  as 
being  one  which  they  will  certainly  be  called  upon  to  perform. 

We  assume  that  the  anatomy  of  the  parts  about  the  neck 
which  are  concerned  are  thoroughly  understood,  and  in  order 
to  render  the  subject  as  simple  as  possible,  we  shall  only  treat  of 
laryngotomy,  or  the  insertion  of  a  tube  through  the  crico-thyroid 
membrane  and  of  that  form  of  tracheotomy  (often  called  the 
the  high  operation)  which  consists  in  the  division  of  the  upper 
two  or  three  tracheal  rings,  and  possibly  of  the  cricoid  cartilage 
as  well. 

Of  Uuyng.).  0/  Laryngotomy. 

*®™y-  This  is  a  very  simple  operation,  and  is  important  chiefly  becaose 

it  is  frequently  necessary  to  perform  it  very  quickly,  as  for 
the  relief  of  sudden  and  acute  sedema  of  the  glottis  in  scalds  of 
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the  larynx,  or  in  cases  of  cut  throat   It  is  also  sometimes  required 
for  foreign  bodies  in  the  larynx  itselC 

In  very  urgent  cases,  air  can  be  admitted  into  the  lungs  with 
hardly  a  moment  s  delay  by  making  a  transverse  incision  of  the 
breadth  of  a  medium  sized  scalpel,  with  one  plunge  into  the 
centre  of  the  crico-thyroid  membrane.  This  aperture  can  then 
be  kept  patent  by  a  pair  of  dressiog  forceps  until  a  tracheotomy 
tube  cao  be  introduced  But  if  there  should  be  time  for  some- 
what more  deliberate  action  it  will  be  better  to  make  a  vertical 
incision  in  the  middle  line,  over  the  thyroid  and  cricoid  cartilages, 
haviog  for  its  centre  the  crico-thyroid  membrane.  This  may 
then  be  opened  transversely  with  greater  convenience. 

The  manner  of  insertion,  and  of  fastening  in  the  tube  will  be  Manner  of 
the  same  for  this  operation  as  for  the  more  difficult  one,  now  to  >»»^^on  •»< 
be  described.     The  tube  itself  resembles  one  for  traclieotomy,  the  tube, 
but  is  flattened  so  as  to  pass  more  readily  between  the  cartilages. 

Of  Tracheotomy. 

This  operation  is  much  more  commonly  required  in  infants  and  of  tnoheo- 
children  than  in  adults,  and  for  this  reason,  and  because  the  ^"*"y* 
younger  the  patient  is,  the  greater  are  its  difficulties,  we  shall 
here  consider  it  as  if  it  were  required  to  be  performed  on  a  child 
of,  say,  five  years  of  age  ;  and  we  will  further  suppose  that  the 
cause  of  the  respiratory  difficulty  is  an  attack  of  croup  or 
diphtheria,  the  condition  which  furnishes  the  great  bulk  of 
tracheotomy  cases. 

I.  Instruments  required.  These  instruments  ought  always  to  be  lustrument 

kept  to^^etlier,  so  that  no  time  need  be  occupied  in  collectiug  them  '^«»'«'- 

when  they  are  wanted  in  a  hurry.    The  tracheotomy  box  should 

contain,  in  the  first  place,  the  usual  scalpels,  forceps,  artery  forceps, 

Spencer  Well's  forceps,  (at  least  two,  see  Fig.  20)  scissors,  probes, 

director,  etc.,  which  are  required  in  all  cutting  or  dissecting 

operations ;  also  needles,  silk,  catgut,  etc    The  more  especial 

instruments  rei[uired  are  a  pair  of  small  retractors  or  blunt  hooks, 

a  Mathieu*s  three  bladed  forceps  (Fig.  157)  or  some  similar  kind 

for  facilitating  the  introduction  of  the  tube ;  a  sharp  hook,  which 

may  be  grooved  along  the  back  as  a  director,  a  Trousseau's  or 

Golding  Bird's  tracheal  dilator,  (Fig.  158),  and  an  assortment  of 

tracheal  tubes,  with  tapes,  etc 

The  tubes  used  at  the  time  of  operation  are  almost  invariably  The  tabe. 
2  I  2 
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silver  ones,  and  of  these  there  are  many  patterns.  They  aie  aD 
made  in  sizes,  either  three  or  four  forming  a  set.  A  rexj 
common  form  is  shown  in  Fig.  190.      It  consists  of  two  tabeB» 


Fia.  190. — 8ilt)er  Tracheotomy  Tube  {ordinary  form). 

the  one  fitting  into  the  other,  and  the  outer  one  hayiug  a  shield 
of  sufiicient  size  to  enable  it  to  remain  outside  the  wound. 

Object  of  q^hQ  object  of  the  double  tube  is  to  permit  of  the  inner  one 

being  removed  and  cleansed  as  often  as  may  be  necessary. 

Its  drawback.  The  great  drawback  to  this  tube  is  the  difficulty  of  its  intro- 
duction, necessitating  the  use  of  Mathieu's  forceps,   etc     Jo 

Improved        pi„  191  ia  shewn  a  much  improved  form.     This  is  the  bivalvt 

bivalve  tube.         ® 


Fia.  191. — Bi-valve  Tracheotomy  Tube. 

tube,  also  a  double  one,  the  inner  tube  of  which  resembles  tbat 
of  the  first  kind,  but  the  outer  is  so  cut  away  that  when  the 
inner  one  is  removed,  (as  it  always  is  for  the  purpose  of  intro- 
duction) its  two  sides  can  be  squeezed  together  into  a  wedge 
form,  which  can  be  easily  pushed  into  the  trachea. 

These  bivalve  tubes  are  more  largely  used  than  any  other 
form,  but  two  very  good  kinds  are  known  as  "BryantV'  ^ 
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"Durham's"  tubes,  respectively.  They  are  both  double  tubes,  Brywit'i  iwd 
aud  both  depend  ui>on  a  "  pilot,"  or  curved  introducer  for  their  t„ij^ 
insertioD.  This  pilot  haa  a  blunt  pointed  end,  which  just  passes 
through,  aud  projects  beyond  the  end  of  the  tube,  and  thna 
serves  to  make  it  temporarily  pointed.  One  is  required  for  each 
stie  of  tube.  In  Bryant's  set,  the  pilot  is  solid  aud  stiff,  being 
curved  exactly  to  the  curve  of  the  tube,  but  iu  Durham's,  both  it 
and  the  inner  tube  are  made  flexible,  on  what  is  known  as  the 
"lobster  tail"  principle.  Two  other  improvements,  which  can 
be  adapted  to  almost  auy  form  of  tube,  are  the  making  the  shield 
movable  along  the  outer  tube,  so  that  it  can  be  adjusted  for  lat 
patients  where  the  trachea  lies  deep,  or  for  the  reverse  condition ; 
andsecoudly  the  giving  a  certain  amount  of  play  to  the  shield,  by 
a  half  ball  and  socket  movement,  which  in  mauy  cases  saves  the 
rigid  silver  tube  from  pressing  dangeroasly  against  the  cartUa- 
ginutis  rings. 

7'uOes,  other  than  silver.     These  are  made  in  gum  elastic,  other  tuba* 
(Fig.  192)  celluloid,  vulcanite,  aud  in  soft  india-rubber.    These 


Fia.  19-2.— Cum  tlastic  TrachtnOomy  Tube. 
last  were  introduced  by  Mr.  Morrant  Baker,  and  are  extremely 
useful,  especially  in  the  later  stages  of  tracheotomy  cases.     They 
may  or  may  not  require  a  pilot  for  their  introduction. 

II.  Position  lif  the  patient  and  operator.    The  position  is  of  Foritioii <,(  ib* 
the  greatest  imjiortance,  for  it  is  most  essential  that  the  middle  ^'^^^^ 
line  be  absolutely  adhered  to  throughout,  and  that  the  trachea 
be  made  to  approach  the  surface  as  nearly  as  may  be. 

The  child  therefore  should  lie  on  the  back,  with  a  pillow 
between  the  shoulders,  ceasing  at  the  occiput  so  that  the  head 
and  shoulders  both  fall  somewhat,  but  not  extremely  back.     The 
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surgeon  (if  rigbt  handed)  should  st&nd  at  the  patient's 
band,  the  chlorofomiiBt,  if  he  be  required,  or  soma  one  wfac 
stetidy  the  head,  at  the  head,  aud  the  aasislaut,  oppottb 
surgeon. 

III.  The  ltd  V  Liability  of  an  ancest/mtic  varies.  If  one  be  | 
at  alt,  it  gbould  be  chloroform,  and  when  the  c&se  is  not 
UTKeut,  and  the  clitld  ia  capable  of  feeling  pain  or  stnigglii 
seems  to  diminish  spasm  and  to  make  matters  easier  for  entj 
but  when  the  case  is  really  urgent,  and  the  patient  gettutg  o 
and  more  feeble  every  moment,  there  is  no  capacity  for  b 
pain,  and  no  time  to  be  lost. 

IV.  The  tracheotomy.  In  performing  this  operation  for 
first  time,  the  mistake  is  very  generally,  we  might  alrouat 
invariably  made,  of  proceeding  as  if  the  operator  wrete  iu 
dissecting  room,  instead  of  at  the  operating  table.  The  toui 
tioQ  to  use  the  knife  in  order  to  get  an  anatomical  dt^iUj  of 
parts  is  very  hard  to  resist,  and  it  is  not  rendered  eanei 
the  fact  that  many  written  descriptions  of  the  operation  ap 
rather  to  fnvour  this  idea.  But  in  fact,  if  the  head  be  held 
and  gtrai((lit,  and  the  forefinger  of  the  left  hand  be  usod  to  df 
and  steady  the  cricoid  cartilage,  one  incision,  absolat«ly  in 
middle  Hue  may  be  made  from  the  cricoid  cartilage  Dearly  te 
sternal  notch,*  dividing  the  tissues  down  to  the  fascia,  and  1 
th4  hiife  need  not  be  used  again,  until  the  trachea  is  to  be  opei 
Without  removing  the  left  forefinger,  the  fascia  may  be  i 
through  with  a  director,  and  the  parts  displaced  so  as  lo 
a  perfectly  free  and  sufficient  exposure  of  the  tracheal  rings. 

The  assistant  should  now  hold  the  sides  of  the  woand  *{ 
with  the  blunt  hooks  or  retractors,  while  the  surgeon  proceed 
open  the  windpipe.  It  is  generally  advised  that  the  sharp  fa 
before  mentioned  should  be  thrust  into  the  first  tncfaeal  i^ 
aud  the  cricoid  cartilage  partly  steadied,  partly  palled  up  ^ 

*  In  a  patiBDt  that  in,  of  the  nge  we  are  iiippoaiiig,  thb  trill  i^va  mi  ina 
of  about  1)  inches  Uany  anrgeoiu  m^ntain  that  this  lantt^h  la  i-ni—ira 
to  tboM  who  have  no  lajga  enperienoe,  the  gtia  of  a  free  expcwura  of  Ika  | 
U  vary  great  and  outweighi  the  iliEht  incroan  of  the  rialc  of  tba  down 
traokiti^-  of  jjas.  In  akiltu]  huida  hovovar,  ono  imaU,  dJlvct  InddoB 
more  thui  an  inch,  ur  ereii  j-Inoh  may  be  mails  itralgbt  dnwD  to  tia  tlW 
But  for  this,  the  ofim/uat  nut  know  euoti^  what  b«  i*  aboot. 
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the  trachea,  by  ita  means.  This  is  no  doubt  frequently  ueceseary, 
but  unless  the  trachea  lies  deep  ia  consequence  of  fatuesi  or 
swelling  of  the  ueck,  Jt  should  be  possible  to  avoid  tins  dis- 
turbance of  partfl ;  and  if  so,  so  much  the  better,  for  the 
introduction  of  the  hook  ia  frequently  the  signal  for  violeut 
spasm,  in  tiie  course  of  which  the  asphyxia  is  increased,  aud  the 
bed  of  the  tracltea  may  be  injured. 

With  the  aidofthehook,  or  guided  by  the  finger  without  it,  two 
or  three  upper  rings  of  the  trachea  can  now  be  divided,  the  knife 
being  entered  edge  upwards  with  a  sort  of  stab  below  the  lowest 
ring  concerned,  and  exactly  in  the  middle  line.  The  other  rings 
are  divided  in  the  one  incision ;  and  if  this  does  not  give  room 
enough,  the  cricoid  cartilage  may  also  be  split.  For  this,  a  ^tair 
of  strong,  blunt-pointed  scissors  will  be  found  moat  convenient. 

The  incision  of  tho  trachea  should  be  done  deliberately,  and 
the   insertion  of  the  tube    which    now    immediately    follows, 
dbould,  e3[>eoially,  not  be  performed  by  any  push  in  the  dark ; 
but  the  surgeon  must  satisfy  himself  that  it  has  fairly  e 
the  trachea. 

With  r^ard  to  the  site  ofthe  tube,  in  the  case  we  are  supposing,  SIm  of  t 
a  child  of  live  years  of  age,  the  second  largOEt  tube  of  the  set  of 
four  wonid  probably  be  the  right  one ;  but  in  every  case  the  tube 
should  be  as  large  as  can  be  admitted  easily  into  the  wound  in 
the  trachea  of  the  patient,*  aud  this  will  be,  in  the  operation  we 
have  describe«l,  somewhat  larger  thau  the  natural  opening  of 
the  glottis. 

If  the  bivalve  or  piloted  tube  be  used,  tracheal  forceps  will 
hardly  ever  be  reiittired,  but  for  the  common  fonn  (Pig.  190)  it 
will  »ft«n  be  necessary  to  dilate  the  edges  of  the  tracheal  wound 
with  Mathiou's  threo-bladed  forceps,  or  some  similar  ones,  or 
with  Golding  Bird's  dilator. 

The  chief  difficulties  which  are  met  with  in  this  operatiou  Chid  'li 

•"^-  .  .  '^ 

I,  Iltrmorrhage.    This  is  almost  always  due  to  the  too  free  Unnnor 
use  of  the  knife,  and  is  principally  venous.     It  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  much,  or  all  of  it,  will  stop  of  itself  directly  the 
trachea  is  opened  and  the  venous  congestion  removed.    Moreover, 
is  very  probably  of  great  moment ;  it  is  therefore  generally 


■  Bm  Halms's  Soi^oal  DiHMw  «(  ChildrMi,  p.  834. 
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uimecessary  to  carefully  secure  the  veasels.  bnt  a  Spenoer  Wefli 
forceps  may  be  clipped  on,  the  wt'iglit  of  which,  also,  fauttpaf 
down  at  the  sides  of  the  voiind,  can  often  be  made  senriccsbit 
for  retract  too. 

It  may,  however,  be  necessaTy  to  tie  divided  vosaeLi.  uid  if  > 
large  vein  be  eeen  directly  croasing  the  liiie  of  incision,  it  abooU 
be  tied  in  two  places,  and  then  cut. 

II.  Insufficient  opening  of  the  traeUea.  A  blunt:  knife,  or  one 
anslcilfully  used,  may  eltp  aloD|;  the  cartilages,  and  only  nick  and 
not  fully  open  the  trachea.  In  this  case  the  insufficient  wmari 
should  be  left  alone,  and  another  atab  in  the  middle  llaa  wait 
as  described  above. 

III.  Cessation  of  Respiration  during  Operation.  If  thi«  Im{k 
pens  during  the  early  stages  of  the  oimratinu,  the  surgeon  mflJt 
choose  between  an  immediate  opening  by  laryngotomy,  or  eoa- 
pleting  with  all  possible  speed,  the  operation  he  haa  beffun.  aad 
his  decision  will  depend  upon  whether  he  anticipates  any  difficnlty 
in  at  once  finding  tie  trachea.  In  any  case  the  windpipe  (m^ 
to  be  opened  within  a  very  few  seconds. 

It  very  often  happens  that  the  breathing  stops  at  the  momHit 
of  inserting  the  hook,  or  of  opening  the  trachea,  especiail/  the 
first.  This  appears  to  be  a  kind  of  re&ex  inhibition,  and  is  not 
in  itself  alarming.  The  surgeou  should  complete  the  tradual 
incision  as  he  intended,  but  of  course  quickly,  and  upon  ibe 
insertion  of  the  tube  the  respiration  will  almost  cemunly  nrcvna- 
mence.  But  in  all  cases,  if  the  breathing  has  stopped,  artificial 
respiration,  and  other  restorative  steps,  should  ba  energetieaUy 
adopted,  as  soon  as  the  tube  is  in,  but  an  operation  must  never  be 
intermitted  (as  we  have  seen  done)  for  the  purpose  of  artificutl 
respiration. 

IV.  Noa-imertion  o/the  tube.  The  trachea  may  be  imperfectly 
opeued,  and  then  the  tube  may  be  pushed  down  between  it  and 
the  surrounding  tissues.  This  may  happen  more  easily  than 
might  at  first  sight  be  supposed.  If  there  be  the  smallest  donbl 
as  to  whether  the  tube  has  fairly  and  completely  entered  ^M 
trachea,  (thus  one  valve  of  the  bivalve  might  be  in,  and  the  otbor 
out)  the  parta  must  be  thoroughly  explored,  and  if  the  opeoiOf 
in  tlie  trachea  be  not  easily  found,  a  ftesh  one  must  be  ntadtu 
before  advised. 
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V.  TTke  neck  may  he  very  fat  and  sltort,  or  very  swollen.    This  Ner»ic.  fat, 
is  the  special  difficulty  in  the  operation  in  infants.     In  them,  the  nvoiieiL 
trachea  may  lie  so  deep  that  it  may  be  very  hard  to  find.    Rigid 
attention  to  tlie  middle  line,  and  making  the  skin  incisions 
sufficiently  free,  are  the  best  precautions  to  take. 

What  we  have  written  here  will  stand  for  tracheotomies  per- 
formed for  almost  all  conditions.  But  if  it  be  for  the  removal  of 
a  foreign  body,  the  trachea  should  be  incised  particularly  cleanly, 
and,  as  has  been  before  mentioned,  the  edges  of  the  tracheal  wound 
should  be  held  apart  with  forceps,  or  Grolding  Bird's  dilator 
should  be  inserted  (see  also  pp.  368,  369). 

After  treatment  of  tracheotomy  cases. 

As  soon  as  the  tube  is  adjusted,  and  all  the  membrane  which  Aft«r  traftt- 
has  presented  itself  has  been  removed,  the  patient  should  be  put  ^^^^^ 
to  bed  in  a  cot  with  a  tent-like  arrangement  over  it,  so  that  the 
steam  from  a  bronchitis  kettle  may  be  led  into  it,  keeping  the 
air  which  is  inspired  always  warm  and  moist.  This  is  further 
effected  by  laying  two  or  three  folds  of  lint  or  flannel,  wrung  out 
of  warm  water,  lightly  over  the  aperture  of  the  tube. 

For  the  first  few  days  after  the  operation  very  constant  atten- 
tion is  required,  and  every  tracheotomy  case  should  have  a  special 
nurse  for  the  first  week  at  least. 

The  nurse  (or  dresser)  must  be  on  the  watch  against  any 
sudden  choking  from  plugging  by  a  piece  of  dislodged  membrane, 
and  as  soon  as  any  presents  itself  it  must  be  seized  and  removed. 
At  r^ular  intervals  also,  of  an  hour,  an  hour  and  a  half  or  two 
hours,  according  to  the  amount  of  secretion,  the  inner  tube  must 
be  removed  and  thoroughly  cleansed,  and  at  the  same  time  a 
plumage  feather,  not  a  quill,  well  rubbed  up  the  wrong  way, 
should  be  passed  down  the  outer  tube  into  the  trachea,  to  catch 
any  pieces  of  membrane  or  more  adherent  mucus. 

At  the  end  of  three  or  four  days  it  is  often  wise  to  substitute 
the  silver  tube  for  one  of  Baker's  india-rubber  ones,  and  about  the 
sixth  day  the  tube  may  begin  to  be  left  out,  at  first  for  an  hour  or 
two  at  the  best  time  of  the  day,  and  soon  for  longer.  For  at  least 
a  fortnight  it  will  be  well  to  replace  the  tube  at  night  The  house 
surgeon  should  be  at  hand  the  first  time  or  two  that  the  tube  is 
taken  out,  lest  there  should  be  any  difficulty  in  replacing  it* 

*  The  reader  is  referred  to  a  very  interetUng  paper  on  the  manageineiit  of 


Ordinary 
guillotiiju. 
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When  the  tube  is  changed  at  the  third  or  rourtU  day,  it  it  a 
good  plan  to  have  a  hole  cut  in  the  new  oue  in  the  t<jp  of  tlw  arch 
of  the  tube,  so  that  air  can  pass  through  the  glottis  into  the  Inogi 
if  it  will,  as  well  as  through  the  nouud.  If  a  Bak«r'a  rubber  tube 
be  used  tins  can  be  done  with  a  pair  of  scissors,  but  mIvct  inbca 
are  also  made  with  this  aperture.  If  this  method  be  adopted,  it 
is  eaay,  by  placing  tlie  linger  over  the  neck  opening,  at  first  for  a 
few  seconds,  and  afterwards  for  longer,  to  bring  tbe  gloUi«  aud 
TOcal  cords  gradually  into  work  again. 

Of  Toiisillolomf/. 

The  house  surgeon  is  often  required  to  remove  portions  of 
liypertrophied  tonsils,  and  he  will  find  that  the  cases  rai; 
greatly  as  to  their  difficulty.  The  ago  and  di8|)ositioa  of  the 
patient,  tho  shape  of  the  liyperbrophy,  the  siiie  of  the  aperture 
of  the  mouth,  and  other  conditions,  all  affecting  the  question. 

Tiie  whole  tonsil  is  never  taken  away,  and  speaking  generally, 
the  object  of  the  operation  is  to  get  as  large  a  shaving,  or  cut 
surface  as  possible,  ao  that  the  pillars  of  the  fauces  may  be 
tucked  up  by  a  process  of  cicatrisation.  Tlie  removal  iteelf  may 
be  |>erformed  by  seizing  the  projecting  mass  with  a  pair  oi 
vulaellum  forceps,  and  cutting  off  what  is  required  with  a  long 
knife,  the  greater  part  of  the  blade  of  which  should  he  goardad 
(a  special  tonsil  knife  is  also  made)- 

This  was  the  old  operation,  and  as  such  was  strongly  reoon- 
mended  by  Symc,  but  now  some  form  of  guitloline  ia  commonly 
used.     The  usual  pattern  is  shown  iu  Fig.  lt)3.     It  ia  a  retj 
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Fig.  193. — Mathieu'a  Guillotine. 
ingenious  and  efficient  instrument,  but  is  somewhat  liable  to  get 
out  of  order,  and  should  always  be  tested  before  use.     Tbe  dmser 
must  learn  how  to  take  this  instrument  to  pieces  and  put  it 
together  again,  for  only  by  doing  this  can  it  be  properly  c 


tntcheototny  cue*  b;  Dr.  W.  B.  SteBvenion,  fur  furtbet  nrnwla  w  ti>  Uuii 
aiming,  knJ  w  t<>  tboK  cows  in  which  the  reuovkl  of  lh«  tnbo  h*«  l«  bi 
delayed.  See  "  Notes  oa  rrMbeotumy  Cmm,"  8k  BkrtholuiiMw'a  Boafitd 
lUporti,  18S3,  p.  309. 
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u  it  must  be,  aftflr  each  time  it  is  used.  The  especial  feature  of 
this  (Mathieu's)  instrument  is,  that  by  an  automatic  movement 
the  tonsil  is  transfixed  and  drawn  farther  through  the  encircling 
ring,  at  the  moment  that  it  is  sheared  off  by  the  guillotine  or 
ciicnlar  knife.  The  extent  of  this  traction  is  regulated  by  a 
screw. 

This  airangement  is  often  useful  if  the  tonsils  are  flat,  but  if  J'*^'^^' 
they  project  into  the  throat  ailer  their  ordinary  fashion,  a  much 
ampler  tonsillotome  (Mackenzie's,  Fig.  194)  does  at  least  equally 
well.     It  is  made  to  be  adjustable  far  either  side. 


Fio.  194. — Mackenzie's  Tonsillotome. 

Lastly,  tonsil  scissors,  with  hooks  for  seizing  the  gland,  are '''"'^  "^'^ 
sometimes  used,  but  they  are  the  least  coDvenient  of  i^L 

Whichever  iostrument  is  chosen,  the  question  of  an  anesthetic  Qaartlon  of 
will  be  settled  mainly  by  consideration  of  the  probable  behaviour  " 
of  the  patient.  With  one  who  can  be  trusted  to  sit  still  and 
keep  the  mouth  open,  it  is  much  better  dispensed  with,  for  the 
operation  Ls  almost  painless ;  but  if  there  is  likely  to  be  any 
struggling  (or  in  very  young  children)  the  surgeon  will  best 
consult  his  own  convenience  by  having  gas,  or  gas  and  ether, 
administered. 

The  patient  should  sit  in  the  same  position,  and  with  the  saine  Puritkw  el 
conditions  of  light  aa  for  the  extraction  of  teeth,  (q.v.) ;  if  under  (•*••■*■ 
an  ant»4thetic,  a  gag  and  tongue  depressor  will  be  required ;  it 
not,  a  simple  spatula  will  suffice. 

Supposing  the  guillotine  to  be  the  chosen  plan,  its  ring  must  be  WrMtiaN  d 
adjusted  round  the  tonsil,  taking  care  that  the  axii  of  the  instru-  '"•*"""••'>*■ 
ment  is  directlg  from  beforo  backwards;  with  a  sharp  sudden 
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movement  of  tlie  fingers  the  projecting  part  of  the  gland  it 

cut  off. 

If  the  directioD  of  the  iustrument  be  kept  in  miud,  it  i«  in] 
to  injure  any  important  vessel ;  indeed,  it  will  often  bu  sd' 
and  is  purtectly  safe,  to  press  the  tonsil  into  the  ring  of 
guillotine  with  tho  iiugers  on  tlie  oatsid^  of  the  Deck. 
bleeding  ia  generally  slight,  bo  that  it  may  be  easily  checked  bf 
gargling  with  cold  water.  If  it  be  more  severe,  &n  astringeDt 
gargle  way  be  used.  It  very  rarely  liappena  that  there  ta  M17 
protnse  hieuiorrhage,  but  if  such  should  occur,  ice  should  be  kept 
iu  the  moutli,  or  pieces  held  to  the  part  with  a  pair  of  vulsdli 
lorcepB,  or  digital  pressure  may  be  made.  If  a  vessel  were  to  bt 
seen  spoutiag,  it  could  be  secured  without  much  difficalty, 
thia  is  extremely  rare. 

The  uvula  is  often  relaxed  and  elongated  from  chronic 
gestion,  and  hanj^ing  down,  produces  tickUng  and  irritation  oftfaa 
lliroat.  It  should,  in  this  case,  be  shortened  as  much  as  tnsy  be 
necessary,  and  tor  this  purijuse  a  uvulaloiua,  and  oUit  »  pair  of 
scisdora  of  especial  form,  have  been  made.  Neither  of  th<Me  an 
in  the  least  necessary,  a  pair  of  rather  long  forceps  and  ahaip 
auie^ors  are  all  the  instruments  which  can  be  required  to  seiie  tht 
uvula  and  snip  it  off. 

(J/'  Celiotomies. 

Uf  this  operation  we  need  say  little,  for  its  chief  difBcoll 
concern  questions  of  surgical  anatomy.      Morever   tlie  h( 
surgeon  will  only  be  called  upon  to  do  the  operation 
forward  cases,  and  these  generally  under  the  supervision  of 
senior. 

All  aiiiBhthetic  is  very  advisable  even  in  adults,  and  an 
will  be  required  to  hold  the  limb.    The  instruments  required 
one  sharp,  and  one  blunt  pointed  tenotomy  knife;  (Fijjs.  195,  IM] 
both,  but  especially  Uie  latter,  should  be  very  sharp  edged. 


tllniB 
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Fitl.   195.— Sj}ai-/>  Pointed  Tenotomij  Kni/f. 


Pig.  \%6.—Blmt  Pointed  Temtomy  Knife. 
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Taking  as  an  example,  a  tenotomy  for  a  simple  equinns  club 
foot,  as  being  the  one  a  house  surgeon  commonly  operates  on  ;  Method  of 
the  assistant  holds  the  foot  so  that  the  tendon  is  relaxed,  and  °P®^"^- 
the  surgeon  slips  the  sharp  pointed  knife  beneath  it,  the  blade 
parallel  to  the  tendon,  until  the  point  is  felt  under  the  skin  at 
the  opposite  side.  He  then  withdraws  it  exactly  as  he  put  it  in, 
and  substitutes  the  blunt  pointed  one,  in  order  to  be  able  to  cut 
close  up  to  the  skin  on  the  side  opposite  his  puncture  without 
danger  of  dinding  it.  He  then  turns  his  knife  edge  outwards, 
against  the  tendon,  and  directs  his  assistant  to  gradually  put 
this  latter  on  the  stretch.  The  knife  now  is  made  to  divide 
its  fibres  by  depressing  the  handle  with  a  slightly  sawing  move- 
ment, giving  the  sensation  as  of  cutting  through  somewhat 
fibrous  celery.  As  the  tendon  becomes  more  nearly  divided, 
the  assistant  must  be  careful,  while  still  keeping  up  extension, 
that  at  the  final  parting,  no  sudden  jerk  occurs,  which  might 
cause  the  knife  to  come  through  the  skin,  for  if  the  division  be 
complete  there  should  always  be  a  kind  of  "  snap,"  caused  by  the 
retraction  of  the  upper  (the  muscular)  end  of  the  tendon.  Tlie 
knife  is  then  carefully,  and  quickly  withdrawn,  and  a  small  pad 
of  lint,  which  should  be  in  readiness,  is  immediately  put  on  and  After  mAoage* 
firmly  secured,  with  a  larger  pad  over  it,  by  a  strip  of  adhesive  ™®°^ 
plaister.  The  foot  and  ankle  should  then  be  bandaged  with  a 
flannel  roller,  and  either  left  to  itself,  or  bandaged  to  a  flexible 
metal  splint  for  three  or  four  days,  before  any  attempt  is  made  to 
reduce  the  deformity. 

It  often  happens  that  a  small  arterial  branch  of  the  posterior  Uemorriiage. 
tibial  is  divided,  and  for  a  few  seconds  may  bleed  so  freely  that 
it  may  suggest  the  division  of  the  trunk  vessel  This,  however, 
is  here  hardly  possible,  and  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  apply  some- 
what firmer  pressure  than  usual  for  a  few  hours,  watchincr  the 
circulation  in  the  toes,  to  see  that  the  whole  foot  is  not 
strangulated.* 

*  It  is  however  not  only  posible,  bot  Mdy,  in  tbe  dlTisioo  <^  the  tendon  <^ 
the  tibiiUiji  poflticot,  to  diWde  the  posterior  tibial  artery,  bnt  as  we  have  said, 
the  tendo  AchiUis  is  almost  the  only  one  commonly  operated  on  except  by  the 
fenior  lurgvon,  or  nnder  his  immediate  direction,  and  for  fnll  descriptions  of 
the  anatomical  and  surgical  difBcoltles  <^  the  division  of  the  other  tendons 
about  the  foot,  about  the  knee,  or  the  hip,  the  reader  is  referred  to  systematic 
surgical  works,  or  to  worlcs  oo  Ortboposdio  Snrgeiy. 
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These  may  be  primary  or  secondary,  and  if  tUe  latter,  are  per- 
formed aa  planned  operations,  and  as  such  are  fully  described  in 
surgical  works.  But  as  primary  operations,  necessitated  by  inju- 
ries to  the  hand,  or  foot,  and  especially  of  tUe  former,  we  mast 
stroDf^Iy  hold  that  the  attempt  to  make  miniature  Haps,  el&, 
results  only  in  the  sacrifice  of  portions  of  the  limb  which  inigfat 
have  been  saved.  The  vitality  uf  these  parts  is  so  good,  and  otbij 
bit  of  hand  or  finger  is  so  valuable  a  possession,  that  the  right 
practice  certainly  is  to  save  every  scrap  of  the  soft  parts  in  which 
there  is  a  chance  of  vitality  which  may  serve  to  cover  the  bone^ 
and  to  trim  the  parts  np  with  scalpel,  bone  forceps,  and  scikois, 
without  following  any  regular  or  orthodox  plan  of  amputation. 

Tlie  parts  are  almost  always  bruised  badly,  and  must  be  lightly 
but  warmly  dressed.  Id  those  patients  who  are  to  be  treated  u 
casu;ilty  out-patients,  even  in  the  caae  of  fingers,  the  whole  fon 
arm  and  hand  should  be  spliuted,  for  they  will  not  otherwise  rest 
the  part ;  and  in  such  cases  also,  sutures  should  he  spario^ 
used,  lest  these  patients  should  neglect  to  attend  regularly,  ■ 
thus  suffer  irom  a  little  pus  being  shut  np  in  the  wound. 
0£  the  Of  the  removal  of  Foreign  Bodies  from  certain  parts. 

toSimbodi*  '^'^^  question  of  foreign  bodies  in  the  air  and  food  passages,  ■ 
in  the  ear,  have  been  discussed  already,  but  some  other  exam^ 
remain. 

I.  Needles,  splinters  of  wood,  etc.,  often  run  deeply  into  31 
parts  as  the  pahn,  or  sole,  and  unless  they  project  so  that  one  a 
can  be  easily  felt,  may  give  great  trouble. 

These  "  needle  cases,"  as  they  are  called,  are  often  occasions  ^ 
much  bad  surgery,  which  may  be  indeed  disastrous.  For  exampi 
aservant  runs  a  needle  into  her  hand;  it  can  be  felt  with  difScu 
and  the  person  from  whom  she  seeks  relief  has  neither  the  courage 
to  leave  it  alone,  nor  to  make  a  sufficiently  free  dis^ction  to 
Gad  it.  He  makes  a  small  half-hearted  cut,  pulls  and  bruises  the 
fibrous  fat  of  the  palm  lo  no  purpose,  and  covers  it  all  up  with  a 
piece  of  strapping.  Intlammation  is  the  natural  result  of  tho  double 
irritation  of  the  needle  and  the  bruised  wound,  aud  this,  unce 
started,  may  be  of  any  severity,  up  to  being  fatal. 

We  believe  that  the  rule  to  be  followed  is  this.  If  a  foreign 
body,  such  as  a  needle,  coo  undoubtedly  be  felt,  it  must  be  t 
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away,  and  this  can  generally  be  done  without  trouble,  even  in 

situations  such  as  the  palm,  if  the  superficial  incision  be  properly 

free.     But  supposing  that  the  body  can  only  be  indistinctly 

felt,  but  that  there  is  sufficient  irritation  present  to  make  it  l>«ify /|^l^«> 

certain  that  it  is  there,  it  will  be  wiser  to  wait  for  a  few  days 

(watching  the  part  carefully),  when  its  locality  will  probably 

become  more  evident. 

Under  no  circumstances  should  an  attempt  be  made  to  extract  Extnetion, 
a  foreign  body  which  cannot  be  felt  at  all,  and  which  is  ^^^  be^attemDte 
producing  decided  irritation.    If  it  be  unfelt,  it  is  probably  non- 
existent, and  however  confident  the  patient  may  be  that  it  really 
went  in,  and  is  still  there,  this  must  not  be  taken  as  a  proofl 

II.  Small  objects,  such  as  boot  buttons,  beads,  etc.,  are  often  Removal  of 
pushed  up  the  nostril,  and  may  give  great  trouble.    They  may  i^^q  ^^ 
sometimes  be  removed  by  syringing,  and  sometimes  by  forceps,  nostril 
But  the  best  way  is  to  make  a  fine  wire  snare,  and  get  it 
behind  the  obstruction.    Sometimes,  if  the  object  is  known  to  be 
small  enough  to  pass  the  posterior  nares,  and  if  it  lies  very  far 
back,  it  may  be  advisable  to  push  it  through  into  the  pharynx. 

The  house  surgeon  may  be  called  upon  to  pick  out  small  shot, 
slugs,  or  grains  of  gunpowder,  and,  speaking  generally,  the  sooner 
the  extraction  is  performed,  the  better ;  but  it  may  sometimes  be 
right  to  leave  them. 

0/  Simple  Nasal  Polypi  ^"Sdtni 

These  can  be  removed  with  forceps,  or  by  a  snare  of  a  pattern         P*"y*" 
similar  to  that  shown  in  Fig.  171,  while  very  rarely,  the  thermal, 
or  electric  cautery  is  useful 

These  simple  gelatinous  polyps  are  generally  pedunculate,  and 
grow  from  one  of  the  turbinated  bones.  They  bleed  readily,  and 
obstruct  and  deform  the  nostrils. 

The  patient  should  sit  facing  the  light,  as  for  the  extraction  of 
teeth,  with  a  towel  round  the  neck  after  the  fashion  of  a  bib.    If 
forceps  are  used,  the  surgeon  should  endeavour  to  catch  the  f„r^^     ^ 
pedicle  and  twist  it  ofi*.    Care  must  be  taken  not  to  mistake  the 
end  of  the  lower  turbinated  bone  for  a  polyp. 

The  wire  snare  is  generally  used  for  the  larger  growths,  and  it  By  wir«  uu 
may  be  difficult  to  adjust  it    The  polyps  often  hang  down  into 
the  throat  behind,  and  then  the  finger  will  have  to  be  passed 
behind  the  soft  palate  in  order  to  get  the  wire  round  them« 
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r  cMteiy.  The  cautery  will  be  found  to  be  the  best  plan  for  smnll  flesby 
polypi,  which  may  bleed  profusely  if  removed  in  the  ordiDnry  way, 
and  the  most  coavciuent  form  is  the  small  platiaum  puiul  of 
Pacqueliu's  Therm o-Caiitery ;  it  may  also  be  possible  tio  scntp« 
away  with  the  finger  nail  some  of  the  growths. 

The  poly)is  having  been  removed  as  completel}'-  as  jMssiUe,  the 
freedom  of  the  nostril  should  be  ascertained  by  directing  ttw 
patient  to  blow  through  it,  and  the  bleeding  checked  by  syringiuj 
with  cold  water.  Tiie  patient  should  then  be  directed  tortBeu 
astringent  snu  IT,  (eiiual  parts  of  tannic  acid  and  nitrat«  of  bismuth 
do  very  well)  and  sometiinea  the  application  of  solid  nitrate  of 
silver  will  be  found  advisable. 

It  often  happens  that,  wlien  all  the  polypi  which  can  be  seen  at 

the  time  of  the  operation  have  been  removed,  within  a  day  or  tm 

others  present  themselves  to  view,  which  have  hitherto  been  kept 

up  iu  the  upper  parts  of  the  nose  by  the  pressure  of  the  lower  ones. 

These  must  be  treated  in  the  same  way. 

TbiokeniiiK  of      A  condition  of  thickming  of  the  mucous  memhrana  of  the  mw 

bmne  of  tile     's  very  common  in  strumous  people,  and  resembles  true  polypoid 

nose,  growths  somewhat  closely.      It  is  best  treated  by  strong  local 

astringent  lotions,  or  snutfs. 
Belli' >viil  .11  Small   sebaceous  cysts  often  call    for  removal  or   evacuation. 

Bmlai""'""  "  '^^  latter  method  is  not  practiced  as  often  as  it  should  be.  In 
■eiiftceiiiio  a  large  number  of  instances  if  a  little  trouble  be  taken,  the 
'■'' '  aperture  into  tlie  cyst  can  be  found,  and  can  he  dilated,  beginning 

with  a  lachrymal  ]irobe,  and  going  on  to  an  ordinary  one.    The 
contents  can  then  be  squeezed  out,  after  which  the  patient  shonld 

I  be  instructed  to  keep  the  opening  patent,  and  to  squeeze  the 

secretion  out  regularly ;  after  a  little  time  it  will  cease  to 
accumulate. 
But  these  cysts  very  often  have  to  be  cut  out.  It  is  genen^y 
recommended  that  they  should  be  cut  across,  their  contents 
turned  out,  and  the  cyst  wall  seized  with  a  pair  of  dressing 
forceps,  and  pulled  away.  This  method  is  very  apt  to  leave 
portions  of  secreting  membrane  behind,  which  will  suppurate,  and 
may  cause  much  trouble,  so  that  in  our  opinion  it  13  always  wise 
to  take  the  little  additional  trouble  which  is  involved  in  a  carefol 
dissection  of  the  whole  sac,  if  possible  without  opening  it  at  all. 
The  clean  wound  which  is  thus  left  readily  heals  up  under  fto; 
imple  dressing. 
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The  allied  condition  which  is  found  in  the  eyelids,  the  reten-  T4n»l 
tion  cysts  of  Meibomian  glands,  commonly  called  Tarsal  Tumours^  of  n»TL 
are  treated  differently.  They  should  generally  be  left  alone  until 
the  skin  over  them  looks  bluish  and  thinning  (Lawson).  The  lid 
(usually  the  lower  one)  is  then  everted,  the  conjunctiva  and  cyst 
wall  incised,  and  the  contents  broken  up  and  turned  out  with  a 
scoop,  such  as  is  found  at  the  end  of  a  common  probe.  The 
incision  should  be  prevented  from  healing  for  a  short  time  by 
passing  a  probe  along  it  every  day.  If  the  wall  be  very  tough, 
or  the  contents  solid,  it  is  wise  to  rub  the  inside  of  the  cavity 
with  lunar  caustic. 

Of  Nc^i 

We  will  here  consider  cutaneous  or  capillary  na?vi  (mother's  of  Ksti, 
marks),  and  the  smaller  subcutaneous  n(evL    With  regard  to 
both,  but  especially  the  former,  one  fact  is  often  forgotten,  in 
fact,  seems  hardly  to  be  generally  known,  namely,  that  if  left 
alone  they  will  very  frequently  indeed  disappear.    To  show  this  ^^^^^  ^"*»P- 
let  the  reader  consider  how  very  rarely  the  affection  is  met  with  umeoody" 
in  adults  as  compared  with   the  number  of  children  who  are 
brought  to  the  O.P.  rooms  for  treatment. 

It  is,  therefore,  in  infants,  a  good  general  rule  to  postpone 
treatment,  for  a  month  or  two  at  least,  after  they  are  first  seen, 
unless  the  stain  be  rapidly  growing,  or  be  in  a  very  disfiguring 
situation. 

The  only  way  of  treating  superficial  ncem  is  to  destroy  them  Of  raperfidi 
with  some  form  of  caustic  or  cautery.     Nitric  acid  will  generally  """^^ 
be  found  best,  but  Dr.  Richardson's  ethylate  of  sodium  or  strong  By  nitric  ac 
chloride  of  zinc  may  also  be  used.     It  is  only  waste  of  time  to 
employ  the  milder  caustics,  as  the  nitrate  of  silver,  alum,  etc. 

Sometimes  the  naavus  is  vaccinated,  and  the  consequent  inflam- 
mation may  be  sufficient  to  effect  a  cure,  but  it  generally  fails. 

Electrolysis  is  frequently  employed  both  for  cutaneous  and  By  el«ctrolj 

subcutaneous  na^vl      In  the  former  it  is  necessary  to  destroy 

the  naevoid  tissue  ;  thb  is  generally  effected  by  thrusting  needles 

(not  insulated)  which  are  in  connection  with  the  negative  pole  of 

a  constant  current  (say  10  to  15  cells  of  a  Stohrer's  battery)  into 

it,  and  placing  the  positive  electrode,  well  moistened,  on  to  the 

skin  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  growth  ;  or  connecting  it  with 

other  needles  also  inserted  into  it. 
2  K 
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By  actual 
cautery. 


Of  subcut- 
aneous uaevi. 


By  electroIjTsis 
to  produce 
sloughirifir. 


By  ligature. 


Consolidation 
by  electric 
current. 


The  current  employed  must  be  sufiicieDt  to  convert  the  tiasae 
into  a  whitish  slough  ;  if  this  is  being  effected,  there  will  be 
noticed  a  slight  crackling  or  bubbling  from  the  negative  needlei, 
due  to  the  giving  off  of  hydrogen. 

Any  form  of  actual  cautery  may  be  successfully  used,  Pacquelin's 
being  the  most  couveuient.  The  whole  depth  of  the  skin  must  be 
destroyed,  and  the  parts  dressed  in  some  simple  fashion  while  the 
sloughs  separate. 

There  are  two  principles  on  which  subcutaneous  nofvi  maj  be 
treated ;  that  is  to  say,  measures  may  be  taken  which  will  produce 
a  sloughing  out  of  the  entire  mass,  or  which  will  merely  prodaoe 
a  consolidation  and  stasis  of  the  blood  current  through  it,  which 
consolidation  is  later  followed  by  a  gradual  absorption. 

In  order  to  produce  sloughing^  the  tumour  may  be  ligatured, 
or  a  strong  electrolytic  current  may  be  passed  through  it  on  the 
same  principle  as  has  just  been  described,  but  the  current  will 
have  to  be  much  more  powerful  than  that  required  for  the 
cutaneous  na^vi.     No  precise  directions,  however,  can  be  given. 

For  the  ligature  of  a  subcutaneous  nrovus  of  ordinary  size,  the 
readiest  way  is  to  take  a  needle,  double  threaded,  with  stout  eilk 
or  wliipcord,  and  with  it  to  transfix  the  base  of  the  growth.  The 
needle  having  been  cut  off,  tliere  will  be  left  two  cofds  ruiiniDg 
below  the  tumour,  and  these  may  if  necessary  be  increased  to 
four  or  six,  by  repeating  the  process  of  transfixion.  The  cat 
ends  of  these  ligatures  have  now  to  be  knotted  together  very 
tightly,  each  to  each,  and  before  this  is  done  it  will  almost 
always  be  advisable  to  cut  the  skin  in  the  form  of  a  ring  at  tiie 
base  of  the  growth.  The  naovus  will  then  be  completely  strangu- 
lated, and  must  be  left  to  slough  off.  During  its  separation  it 
may  be  dressed  with  poultices,  or  with  any  simple  cleanly 
dressing. 

Sometimes  elastic  ligatures,  or  ones  which  can  be  tightened  ap 
from  time  to  time  are  used  ;  but  in  any  case  the  cords  must  be 
tied  very  tight. 

The  means  wliich  may  be  adopted  for  securing  consolidation  of 
noevoid  growths  are  numerous,  but  we  shall  only  mention  one  or 
two  of  tlie  i)rincipal  ones. 

Tlie  passage  of  a  constant  current  again  finds  an  applicatioD 
here,  but  now,  inasmucli  as  its  object  is  to  produce  stasis  in  the 
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blood  vessek,  bnt  not  sloughing  of  the  tissues,  the  strength  must 
be  much  less  than  in  the  former  method  of  treatment  But  it  is 
often  very  hard  to  know  how  to  stop  short  of  a  current  which 
will  produce  destruction  of  vitality. 

One  of  the  most  common  plans  of  treatment,  and  a  very  By  perohloride 
successful  one,  is  the  passage  of  threads,  soaked  in  the  strong  ^,||^^ 
tincture  of  the  perohloride  of  iron,  through  the  substance  of 
the  growth.  It  is  best  to  use  worsted,  as  it  takes  up  more 
of  tlie  tincture,  double  threaded  through  a  stout  needle.  Three 
or  four  of  these  double  threads  may  be  passed,  and  their  ends 
may  then  be  loosely  knotted  together,  and  cut  short  After 
a  few  days  they  will  begin  to  work  loose  in  their  channels,  as 
seton  threads  do,  and  should  then  be  removed.  The  action  of 
iron  perchloride  in  effecting  consolidation  of  naavoid  tissue  is 
very  marked. 

The  liquid  iron  perchloride,  and  other  fluids,  are  also  some- By  injectioii. 
times  injected  into  these  growths  with  a  hypodermic  syringe,  but 
although  stasis  and  consolidation  may  thus  be  produced,  the  risks 
of  thrombosis,  and  embolism,  prevent  this  method  of  treatment 
from  becoming  common. 

Small  subcutaneous  nsevi,  which  are  distinctly  encapsuled, 
may  often  be  dissected  out,  and  although  the  operator  requires 
to  be  careful  to  avoid  cutting  into  the  small  tumour  while 
it  is  being  removed,  it  is  a  very  satisfactory  treatment,  though 
not  one  which  is  generally  applicable.  All  bleeding  ceases  as 
soon  as  the  n»vns  is  taken  away. 

Of  FiUs.  Of  pUei. 

External  piles  give  little  trouble  to  the  surgeon.  They  may  Extenud. 
always  be  snipped  off  with  a  pair  of  scissors,  the  cuts  being  made 
in  a  radiating  direction,  and  there  is  never  any  haemorrhage  which 
pressure  will  not  arrest.  The  only  point  to  be  kept  in  mind  is 
the  risk  of  contracting  the  anal  orifice  by  taking  away  too  much 
skin. 

But  internal  (mucous)  and  mucihcutaneous  piles  require  more  intemAL 
careful  treatment,  and  we  will  here  consider  the  chief  plans  which 
are  adopted. 

These  are,  the  ligature,  the  ecrcueur,  the  clamp,  and  the  clamp  prindiNa 

and  cautery,  and  of  these  the  ligature  is  still  the  most  commonly  P^*"** 

employed 

2  K  2 
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Prep»maonol     Wliicliever  plan  is  to  be  followed,  the  rectum  must  always  lie 
patient.  thoroughly  cleared  out  with  au  enema,  and  it  is  frequently  a  good 

plan  to  direct  the  patient  to  sit  and  strain,  as  if  at  stout,  over  » 
bucket  half  full  of  very  hot  water,  so  as  to  bring  the  piles  down 
as  far  as  possible,  just  before  the  operation. 

An  aniefltlietlc  should  always  be  (pven,  and  the  patient  is  uigat 
conveniently  placed  in  the  lithotomy  position.  The  surgeon 
then  with  his  finger,  or  with  vulsellum  forceps  (Fig.  197),  brings 


Fig.  197. —  Vutgellmn  Forceps. 
down  the  piles,  or  as  many  of  them  as  he  proposes  to  remoTe,  and 
keeps  theni  protruding  from  the  anus. 

If  the  pile  bo  of  moderate  size,  it  must  be  drawn  well  forward*, 
and,  supposing  the  method  by  ligature  to  be  chosen,  its  base  should 
be  transfixed  with  a  strong,  handled  needle  (the  best  pattern  is  bent 
at  right  angles,  about  an  inch  away  from  the  point,  and  with  the 
bent  end  curved  on  the  flat),  which  should  then  be  double- threaded 
with  stout  whipcord,  well  waxed.  The  needle  is  then  withdrawn, 
80  that  there  are  two  threads  running  across  the  centre  of  tlie 
base  of  the  pile.  The  ne.xt  step  ia  to  divide  the  akin  where  the 
pile  encroaches  on  it,  and  also  the  mucous  membraue,  all  round 
the  base  of  the  jiile  with  a  pair  of  curved  scissors.  This  greatly 
shortens  the  time  of  separation,  and  diminishes  the  pain  of  the 
ligature,  but  of  course  care  must  he  taken  not  to  cut  into  the  pila 

All  that  now  remains  to  be  done  is  to  tie  the  pile  in  two 
halves  with  the  two  cords.  Tliis  strangulation  cannot  possiUy  be 
done  too  tightly,  and  the  ligatures  luiut  lie  in  the  trenches  wiuoh 
have  been  cut  for  them.  One  of  each  pair  of  ends  of  cord  may 
then  be  cut  short,  the  two  portions  of  the  pile  may  be  separated 
with  scissors  from  each  other,  and  then  the  whole  mass  is  gene- 
rally returned  within  the  anus,  there  to  come  away  by  sloughing ; 
but  it  is  sometimes  advisable,  and  if  the  ligature  be  properly 
tight,  is  safe,  to  cut  off  the  two  halves  of  the  pile  itselC  and 
return  the  pedicles  only. 
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Quite  small  piles  do  not  need  transfixing  and  splitting,  but 
may  be  tied  in  one  piece,  the  mucous  membrane  being  snipped 
all  round  the  base  as  before. 

Very  large  piles,  or  masses  of  piles,  on  the  contrary,  will 
require  to  be  ligatured  in  several  places,  but  the  principle 
remains  the  same. 

After  any  operation  for  piles,  it  saves  much  pain  to  place  a  After  **>>«■ 
morphia  suppository  in  the  rectum,  and  throughout  the  time  of  °^^t. 
the  separation  of  the  ligatures,  say  from  five  to  seven  dajrs,  opium 
may  be  required  to  allay  pain,  and  for  the  first  three  or  four 
days,  also  for  the  purpose  of  confining  the  action  of  the  bowels. 
After  this  time,  laxatives  should  be  given,  so  that  the  stools  may 
be  soft. 

Though  the  ligature  is  still  the  most  common  way  of  treating 
internal  piles,  it  is  quickly  becoming  displaced  by  other  less 
painful  methods.     Of  these  the  best  known  is  that  of  the  clamp  By  cbunpai 

,         .  cautery. 

una  cautery,  ' 

In  this  method  the  piles  are  drawn  down  as  before,  and  then 
^ized  with  a  screw  clamp,  (Fig.  198),  the  blades  of  which  are 


Fig.  198.— Oai/t^ry  Clamp, 

made  parallel,  and  have  ivory  plates  attached  to  them,  as  non- 
conductors of  the  heat  of  the  cautery. 

The  pile  is  firmly  clamped,  and  then  cut  off  with  one  of  the 
knives  of  a  Pacquelin's  cautery,  at  an  almost  invisible  red  heat, 
and  very  slowly  applied  ;  or  with  some  other  form  of  cautery ; 
or  with  a  scalpel  and  pair  of  scissors ;  the  surface  afterwards  being 
most  thoroughly  cauterised  before  the  clamp  is  removed,  this 
removal  being  done  gradually,  so  that  if  there  should  be  any 
spouting,  the  jaws  can  be  tightened  up  again,  and  the  cautery 
re-applied.  As  in  the  case  of  the  ligatures,  in  all  but  those  which 
are  quite  small,  the  piles  should  be  dealt  with  bit  by  bit 

By  other  methods,  even  the  cautery  is  dispensed  with.     Thus  By  onnliing 
by  means  of  a  powerful  clamp,  such  as  is  here  figured  (Fig.  199), 
the  pile  having  been  drawn  down,  may  have  its  base  so  thoroughly 
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crushed*  tliat  it  may  be  at  once  cut  oiF  with  a  pair 


ir  of  scinon. 


Fig.  199. — Clamp  for  crushing  Piles. 
The  clamp  should  remain  on  the  stump  of  the  pile  for  about  tvo 
minutes. 
By  a  chain  A  chain  ^craseur,  (Fig.  200),  worked  slowly,  (say  one  link  in 


Fig.  200. — Chain  ecraseur. 

Eonsear.  about  10  seconds)  is  also  a  very  efficient  form  of  removal  In 
principle  its  employment  does  not  differ  from  the  other  mediods 
wc  havo  described,  and  the  preparation  and  aft^r  treatments  are 
alike  in  all.  The  Ecraseur  may  be  used  to  remove  a  small  pile 
whole,  or  larger  ones  in  two  or  more  portions,  one  end  of  the 
chain  being  passed  through  the  base  of  the  pile,  as  was  the  whip- 
cord in  ti.e  case  of  the  ligature.  The  mucous  membrane  should 
also  be  similarly  divided,  in  a  ring,  by  the  scissors. 

By  nitric  acid.  Lastly,  internal  piles  may  be  brought  down,  clamped,  and 
thoroughly  cauterized  with  strong  nitric  acid.  This  treatment  is 
especially  applicable  to  florid  sessile  piles. 

Of  painful  Of  painful  Fissure  or  Ulcer  of  the  Anus, 

fifltare  or  ulcer — 

of  the  anus.  *  See  "Lancet,"  July  3rd,  1880,  for  explauation  of  the  method, 

however,  a  different  form  of  clamp  (Benham's)  ia  figured. 
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Small,  but  very  painful  cracks,  or  small  ulcers,  are  ofteu  found 
at  the  margin  of  tlie  anus,  and  although  they  are  very  insig- 
nificant in  appearance,  they  may  render  life  almost  intolerable. 

Lunar  caustic,  nitric  acid,  or  a  touch  with  the  actual  cautery  will  ^^^^^ 
sometimes  cure  them,  the  treatment  being  combined  with  the  use  aotaalcMitc 
of  astringent  euemata  ;  but  in  severe  cases  there  will  be  hardly  any 
improvement  unless,  in  addition  to  such  applications,  the  super- 
ficial fibres  of  the  sphincters  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  ulcer 
are  set  at  rest. 

This  may  often  be  done  by  inserting  the  fingers  of  both  hands  Th©  tphinc 

within  the  anus,  and  suddenly  stretching  the  part ;  or  a  rectal  ^t 


dilator  may  be  similarly  employed. 

But  the  most  certain  way  to  attain  this  rest  is  to  incise  the  base 
of  the  fissure  in  its  whole  length,  so  as  to  divide  the  fibres  of  the 
sphincters  which  have,  by  their  spasm  and  irritability,  prevented 
the  sore  from  healing.  To  do  this  effect ually,  an  anicsthetic 
will  be  required,  and  a  speculum  is  very  necessary  to  ensure  a 
complete  view  of  the  |)arts. 

It  often  happens  that  these  fissures  are  in  connection  with 
small  piles,  and  occasionally  with  |)olyi)S.  These  must  be 
removed  at  the  time  the  fissure  is  incised. 

0/  Prolapsus  Ani  Of  proUpsm 

This  condition  is  found  in  children  and  adults,  but  is  more  ^'' 
frequent  and  much  less  serious  in  the  former.     Infants  are  very  j„  infimti, 
often  brought  to  the  casualty  room  with  the  complaint   that 
"  their  body  conies   down,"   every  time  that  the  bowels   are 
opened.     The  ))atients  will  generally  be  weakly  and  ill-nourished, 
and  on   inquiry  it  will  often   be  found  that  they  have  been 
allowed  to   crouch   for  as  much  as  a  quarter,  or  it  may  be, 
half-an-hour,  u|>on  a  chamber  pot.     The  first  direction  which  G«n6nd  tre 
must  be  given  is  that  a  projier  chair  be  provided,  and  that  the  "*"*• 
child  is  not  to  remain  upon  it  a  moment  longer  than  is  necessary. 
The  protruding  anus,  or  rather  the  rectum,  must  be  returned  each 
time  tliat  it  comes  down,  and  the  op|>ortunity  may  be  taken  to 
apply  an  astringent  lotion,  (as  2  gr.  of  sulphate  of  iron  to  an  ounce 
of  water)  to  the  part     The  buttocks  may  be  douched  with  cold 
water,  anything  like  constipation  avoided,  and  general  tonics,  as 
Parrish 's  foo<I,  given. 

Under  such  general  treatment,   most  cases  of  prolapsus  iu 
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infants  will  very  quickly  get  well ;  but  if  the  case  be  more  wfcn 
it  may  be  necessary  to  apply  some  kind  of  spring  truss,  mads  « 
the  principle  of  those  foe  uterine  displacemeDt,  or  some  Idnd  of 
By  tTDu,  ping,  plug  or  pad,  oue  pattern  of  nhicli  ia  here  shown.     (Pigr  201.J 


Fra.  ^01.— Plug  for  Prolapsut  Ani. 

But  prol.ipsus  in  adults  is  a  more  serioos  affair,  and  mKj 
require  extensive  operative  treatment.  Supposin|f  that  tiM 
case  does  not  yield  to  a  patient  replacement  of  the  gut,  with  the 
application  of  astringent  lotions,  the  eui^eon  may  use  a  stroDgor 
caustic  application,  as  tlie  lunar  caustic  in  the  aulid  form,  or  in 
strong  sohition,  or  nitric  acid;  or  may  score  the  mucous  meuf 
brane  over  nith  the  Pacquelin'g  cautery,  taking  care  in  each  east 
that  tlic  caustic  or  cauterising  action  be  limited  to  the  macom 
tisHues.  The  prok])Be  should  then  be  returned,  and  the  caas 
treated  in  the  same  way  bs  if  it  were  one  of  iutemal  piles. 

In  more  severe  cases  still,  portions  of  the  prolapsed  memfaiane 
may  have  to  be  removed  with  tlie  ligature,  clamp  and  cautety,  ot 
ecraseur,  rs  in  tlie  case  of  piles,  but  tliese  measures  are  too 
serious  to  find  a  proper  place  here. 

Of  Fistula  in  Ano. 

Wo  shall  here  only  consider  the  less  serious  form  of  this  affec- 
tion, and  will  suppose  that  in  all  the  cases  with  which  we  hare  to 
do,  the  fistula  is  olio  which  involves  only  the  lower  inch-aiHl>ar 
half,  or  so,  of  tlte  rectum,  ami  is  thus  well  within  the  limits  of 
Mafety  as  regards  hajmorrliage.  In  most  cases  the  fistuhe  com- 
mence as  iscliio-rectal  abscesses,  more  or  less  acute  at  fitrgt,  and 
afterwards  becoming  ciironia  On  examination  a  small,  often  a 
very  small  aperture  will  be  found,  which  on  pressure  will  exude 
a  little  thin  sero-pus  ;  and  on  probing,  this  will  be  found  to  lead 
along  a  small  channel,  tending  in  the  direction  of  the  rectum. 
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The  only  ciHcieut  treatment  for  this  condition  is  to  lay  this 
sinus  o|)en,  so  &s  to  convert  it  into  a  trench,  opening  along  its 
whole  length  into  the  rectum,  and  by  subsequent  management 
to  force  it  to  heal  up  from  the  bottom. 

In  all  fistuhe  the  actual  operation  is  much  easier  than  the 
conscientious  carrying  out  of  the  subsequent  dressing.  The 
readiest  way  to  cut  a  fistula  is  to  take  a  Brodie's  fistula  probe 


Fig.  201  a. —Brodie' 8  Fistula  Probe. 

(Fig.  201a).  ('Vhe  patient  being  under  the  influence  of  an 
antesthetic),  to  pass  it  along  the  sinus,  and  if  possible,  to  find 
the  natural  opening  into  the  rectum,  which  probably  exists.  It 
may,  however,  be  non-existent,  or  may  lie  too  high  up  in  the 
bowel ;  in  these  cases  the  end  of  the  probe  should  be  pushed 
through  the  rectum,  wherever  the  sinus  seems  to  come  closest  to 
the  mucous  surface. 

As  soon  as  the  finger  placed  in  the  rectum  feels  the  end  of  the 
probe,  the  instrument  should  be  pushed  on  further  and  turned, 
so  that  its  end  comes  out  at  the  anus. 

The  sphincters  (one,  or  both,  if  both  are  involved),  and  all  the 
tissues  between  the  sinus  and  the  rectum  can  now  easily  be 
divide<l  by  a  curved,  sliaq>  pointed,  bistoury. 

It  sometimes  happens,  even  in  the  simple  fistulas  we  are  con- 
sidering, that  a  probe  passed  along  the  sinus  cannot  be  turned 
out  of  the  rectum  in  this  way  ;  if  so,  a  director  of  the  ordinary 
pattern  should  be  pasned  along  the  track,  a  curved  probe  pointed 
bistoury  should  then  be  passed  along  its  groove  till  its  point  is 
felt  by  the  forefinger  of  the  left  hand,  placed  in  the  rectum,  and 
against  the  end  of  the  director.  This  finger  must  then  be  kept 
in  contact  with  the  end  of  the  knife  while  both  are  withdrawn. 
In  this  way  the  ti.ssues  between  the  fistula  and  the  gut  will  be 
divided  as  before. 

The  sinus  itself  having  been  slit  up,  it  is  necessary  to  perform 
certain  trimming  details,  in  order  to  procure  a  sound  healing. 
Thus  the  bottom  of  the  trench,  into  which  the  sinus  is  now  con- 
verted, should  be  incised  along  its  whole  extent,  and  oftentimes 
it  will  be  wise  to  scra|)e  out  the  granulation  tissue  which  lines  it, 
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with  the  scoop  which  is  here  figured  (Fig.  202),  and  the  nnbeiltbT 


CWRISHT&C^UINDSN 


Fig.  202. — Scoop/or  Scrapinq  Sinvseg,  etc. 
margins  should  be  freely  clipped  off,  the  best  iustniment  for 
doing  this  being  the  fistula  scissors  (Fig.  202a). 


Fig.  202  a. — Scissors  for  Trimming  Edges  <tf  Justmlar^  etc. 

When  all  this  has  been  done,  the  wound  must  be  caiefnllj 
packed  with  narrow  strips  of  lint,  or  with  absorbent  woi>I,  awl 
the  whole  secured  with  a  T  bandage.  There  is  hardly  erer  aoj 
bleeding  which  moderate  pressure  will  not  arrest. 

However  thoroughly  a  fistula  may  have  been  o|)erated  a|ioii. 
the  ultimate  success  or  failure,  lies  absolutely  in  the  hands  of  the 
dresser.  If,  through  carelessness,  he  allows  the  channel  to  roof 
itself  over,  no  good  will  have  come  of  all  the  surgeon's  effoita ; 
he  must,  therefore,  most  patiently  plug  the  wound  qnite  froa 
the  bottom,  so  that  it  granulates  soundly.  It  matters  little  witb 
what  he  does  this ;  a  web  of  cotton  wool,  narrow  strips  of  hot 
soaked  in  carbolic  or  eucalyptus,  oil,  or  in  Fryar's  balsam,  or 
several  other  dressings  will  all  do  about  equally  well. 

Of  Phymosis,  Faraphymosis^  tic, 

0/  Circumcision  for  FItymosis  in  ChiUiren.  In  the  first  pkce 
it  may  be  stated  that  all  children  with  a  long  foreskin  will  be 
placed  in  a  better  position,  morally  and  physically,  by  being 
circumcised,  whether  they  have  a  true  phymosis  or  not ;  but, 
these  coiisiderutioiis  apart,  it  is  certain  that  many  young 
children  who  have  a  certain  amount  of  contraction  of  the  aperture 
of  the  foreskin,  but  in  which  the  skin  itself  is  not  specially 
redundant,  are  subjected  to  circumcision  quite  unnecessarily.  In 
a  great  number  of  these  c«ases,  all  that  is  necessary  is  that  the 
orifice  should  be  dilated  with  a  \mx  of  dressing  forceps,  and  the 
foreskin  peeled  from  off  the  glans  penis,  to  which  it  is  generally 
adherent.  But  if  the  amount  of  the  foreskin  be  distinctly 
redundant,  whether  the  orifice  be  contracted  or  not,  a  circumci* 
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8100  should  be  performed,  and  in  children  this  is  a  simple  operation. 
An  anaesthetic  having  been  given,  the  foreskin  phould  be  drawn  "ni*  op«™^"n 
well  forward  over  the  glans,  and  held  between  a  clamp,  such  as  a  gion  in 
htemorrhoidal  clamp,  (Fig.  198),  or  a  pair  of  dressing  forceps,  but  c*»»^^"n. 
not  80  tightly  as  to  bruise  the  parts  (a  i>air  of  parallel  rulers  do 
admirabl}'  for  this  purpose). 

The  redundant  skin  should  be  then  cut  away,  and  if  the  mucous 
surface  be  adlierent  to  the  glans  it  should  be  peeled  off.  There 
will  now  be  an  extensive  ring  of  raw  surface  round  the  glans, 
between  the  edge  of  the  mucous  membrane  and  the  edge  of  the 
skin,  which  has  retracted.  The  next  step  is  to  cut  through  the 
mucous  membrane  down  the  dorsal  middle  line  to  tlie  level  of 
the  skin  margin,  and  then,  turning  the  mucous  surface  over,  to 
attach  the  skin  and  mucous  edges  round  the  organ  by  a  few 
|)oints  of  suture,  silk  or  catgut  being  the  best  to  use. 

There  are  not  more  than  two  arteries  which  ever  seem  to 
require  tying,  but  in  these  soft  tissues  ligatures  are  best  avoided. 
This  can  always  be  managed  by  keeping  a  couple  of  Spencer 
Wells,  or  torsion  forceps,  on  the  bleeding  ))oints  for  a  minute  or 
two.  The  dressing  of  the  wound  should  be  i>erfectly  light  and 
simple  ;  a  piece  of  carbolised  oil  lint  does  as  well  as  any. 

Circumcision  y  and  slitting  up  i/ts  prepuce  in  adults.  Slitting  up  th* 

This  operation  may  be  retiuired,  as  it  is  in  children,  for  con-  S[^,55L***''* 
genital  phymosis,  and  in  such  cases  will  not  differ  at  all  from  that 
we  have  just  described  ;  but  it  may  also  become  necessar}'  in 
consequence  of  an  acquired  contraction  of  the  foreskin,  and  this 
again  may  be  due  to  an  inflammatory  condition  which  is  present 
at  the  time  of  operation,  or  to  one  which  has  passed  off. 

If  a  long  foreskin  be  in  a  state  of  acute  inflammatory  onlema, 
it  may  be  necessary  to  ex()0se  the  glans  penis  for  urination,  or 
for  the  pur))08c  of  getting  at  sores,  etc.  In  such  a  case  no  planned 
circumcision  is  called  for,  nor  would  the  results  be  SJitisfactory. 
All  that  can,  or  nee<l  be  done,  is  to  jmss  a  director  under  the 
foreskin  in  the  middle  line  of  the  dorsum,  and  to  cut  the  tissues 
along  this  with  a  scalpel  or  strong  scissors  down  to  the  sulcus. 
The  bleeding,  up  to  a  certain  iioint,  will  be  beneficial,  but  it  can 
be  easily  stop|>ed  by  pressure,  or  by  the  ligature  of  any  s|)outing 
vessel. 

The  phymosis  which  results  from  such  an  inflammation,  but 
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which  has  not  required  slitting  up  in  its  acute  stage  may  soae 
times  be  operated  on  in  the  more  artistic  method  we  oonsidend 
first.  This  may  sometimes  be  the  best  plan,  but  more  often  it  viH 
be  found  advisable  to  divide  the  prepuce  along  the  dorsom,  ui 
then  to  readjust  the  divided  skin  and  mucous  surfaces  in  the 
most  symmetrical  way  possible. 
ParaphymoBis.      Paraphimosis. 

In  this  condition  the  glans  penis  and  some  of  the  everted 
mucous  membrane  of  the  foreskin  is  strangulated  by  the  nancmaii 
aperture  of  tlie  natural  or  acquired  phymosis,  throngli  whMi  H 
hasprotruded,  but  cannot  be  returned  in  consequence  of  the  tedena. 

In  children,  a  natural  phymosis  is  generally  the  cause;  ia 
adults,  as  a  rule,  the  case  is  one  of  balanitis  with  inflammatocy 
effusion  and  contraction  of  the  foreskin.  In  any  case  the  conditio! 
causes  pain,  and  will  get  steadily  worse  until  it  is  relieved. 

In  children,  and  in  the  less  severe  forms  in  adults,  the  forealdii 
can,  as  a  rule,  be  drawn  over  the  glans  without  much  dilficaltj. 
The  part  having  been  first  well  oiled,  the  size  of  the  »demato«8 
glans  can  be  reduced  by  wrapping  a  piece  of  lint  round  it  and 
firmly  grasping  it  in  the  hand  for  a  minute  or  so,  after  which,  by 
pressing  it  directly  backwards  with  the  thumb,  at  the  same  time 
drawing  the  foreskin  forwards  with  the  first  and  second  fingen  of 
both  hands,  the  prepuce  will  come  over. 

In  more  severe  cases  an  ice  bag  may  be  found  useful,  or  the 
swollen  tissue  may  be  stabbed  with  a  scalpel  in  several  places, 
thus  reducing  the  sedema. 
loddon  of.  If  these  measures  fail,  the  patient  should  be  given  an  aiyBS> 

thetic,  and  if  reduction  still  cannot  be  effected,  the  constricting 
ring  must  be  divided  along  the  dorsum  of  the  penis.  This  ring 
will  probably  be  found  to  be  very  deeply  imbedded  in  the  swollen 
parts,  so  that  care  must  be  taken  to  identify  die  real  seat  of 
strangulation.  If  a  paraphymosis  be  not  reduced,  the  parts  fall 
quickly  into  a  sloughing  condition,  which  will  eventually  reliete 
the  constriction  at  the  expense  of  deformity,  through  the  loss  of 
I>ortions,  or  it  may  l)e  of  the  whole  of  the  glans  penis. 

It  will  often  be  advisable  to  slit  up  the  foreskin  at  the  same  time 
that  the  paraphymosis  is  relieved  by  incision,  but  this  should  be 
done  after  the  reduction  of  the  glans,  as  the  natural  condition  of 
the  part  can  then  be  more  accurately  seen. 
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Of  Warts,  Condylomata,  etc.  Ramovml  of 

Warty  growths  of  venereal  origin,  are  commou  about  both  the  ^^ 
male  and  female  genitals.  They  may  generally  be  snipped  off 
with  scissors  and  their  bases  touched  with  lunar  caustic,  or  nitric 
moid ;  but  sometimes  they  are  so  large,  that  it  is  safer  to  ligature 
them,  when  the  method  detailed  for  piles  may  be  followed.  In 
other  cases,  when  they  are  more  sessile,  the  application  of  nitric 
acid  will  be  best. 

True  condylomata,  moist  cutaneous  tubercles,  are  sometimes  CondylomatiL 
treated  locally  with  the  stronger  caustics,  but  more  frequently 
powders  which  are  somewhat  escharotic,  but  which  also  serve  to 
keep  the  parts  dry,  are  preferred.  Thus  equal  parts  of  calomel 
and  zinc  oxide,  or  of  verdigris  and  savin  may  be  used.  These 
also  yield  to  constitutional  treatment  much  more  readily  than 
warty  growths. 

Of  JbiMulous  Tracks  in   the  Groin  and  elsewhere.     Sinuses  Of  fistolous 
in  the  groin  are  very  common  as  the  result  of  buboes,  and  once  ^^J^ 
formed,  will  burrow  to  an  almost  unlimited  extent.     But  wher-  elwwhere. 
ever  the  sinus  may  be,  the  same  line  of  treatment  must  be 
adopted,  as  has  been  before  described  for  fistula  in  ano.  It  is  hope- 
less to  expect  any  healing  until  the  tunnel  has  been  converted 
into  a  trench,  and  made  to  heal  from  the  bottom.     The  windings 
of  the  fistulae  must  be  followed  up  with  the  director  and  scapel, 
and  the  details  of  scraping,  trimming  and  dressing,  are  precisely 
as  before  described.    We  should,  however,  add  here,  what  we 
omitted  to  mention  before,  namely,  the  great  use  of  an  occasional 
application  of  lunar  caustic  to  the  edges  and  base  of  the  trenches. 
Of  Ingrown  Toenail,  and  Avulsion  of  Nails, 

The  great  toenail  often  produces  an  extremely  painful  ulcera-  Of  ingrown 
tion,  on  one  or  both  sides,  by  an  ingrowth  of  its  margins.    The  amkkm  ol 
irritation  thus  produced  causes  a  hjrpertrophy  of  the  neighbouring  ludls. 
skin,  and  a  condition  of  paronychia,  so  that  the  nail  may  come 
to  be  half  buried  in  fungous  granulations,  with  a  foetid  discharge, 
and  the  patient  may  be  unable  to  put  his  foot  to  the  ground. 
There  are  probably  very  few,  if  any,  cases  of  ingrown  toenail 
which  cannot  be  cured  by  measures  short  of  pulling  out  the  nail, 
bat  in  all  except  the  slighter  forms,   much  time  and  patience 
will  be  required  to  achieve  success. 
If  the  nail  is  to  be  kept,  it  will  be  necessary  to  gradually  lift  Cue  without 

avnkion. 
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it  up  from  its  bed,  by  gently  packing  something,  snch  as  a  pMgct 
of  cotton  wool,  beneath  its  edge,  three  or  four  times  a  day;  loi 
at  the  same  time  to  reduce  its  thickness  to  that  of  a  piece  rf 
note  paper  by  rubbing  it  down,  for  which  purpose  pumice  stow 
will  be  most  serviceable.  The  exuberant  edges  may  be  toachei 
with  caustic  ;  and  iodoform,  or  the  powder  of  the  nitrate  of  leiiL 
will  be  found  good  applications  to  tlie  ulceration. 

Working  on  these  lines,  as  we  have  said,  almost  all  ingron 
nails  can  be  cured,  and  the  patient  can  himself  assist  the  prooen 
greatly;  but  it  takes  time,  and  it  is  often  readier  and  mon 
satisfactory  to  remove  the  nail. 

If  this  plan  be  chosen,  the  whole  nail  should  be  removed,  not 
the  ingrown  half,  as  is  sometimes  recommended.     An  ansesthetk 
having  been  given,  the  surgeon  runs  one  blade  of  a  strong  pair  of 
scissors  beneath  the  centre  of  the  nail,  down  to  its  root,  and  cats 
it  in  two.     Then  with  two  pairs  of  forceps  he  twists  the  two 
halves  inwards  and  outwards,  and  pulls  them  off.     All  bleeding 
is  easily  arrested  by  pressure,  and  the  part  is  lightly  dresmi. 
Any  trimming  of  the  edges  that  is  required  should  be  done  at 
the  same  time.     Other  nails,  both  of  fingers  and  toes,  may 
require  removal  for  onychia,  abscess  of  matrix,  injury,  etc    In 
performing  an  avulsion  of  a  finger  nail,  care  should  be  taken 
to  avoid  injuring  the  matrix  itself.     The  results  will  not  show  at 
the  time,  but  as  the  new  nail  grows,  the  cicatrix  in  the  matrix 
will  cause  the  nail  to  be  permanently  misshapen. 

Two  infantile  conditions  remain  for  notice,  namely.  Tongue  tUj 
and  adhesion  of  the  vaginal  margins. 

Mothers  frequently  bring  tlieir  infants  to  the  hospital  in  the 
belief  that  they  are  tongue-tied,  when  either  there  is  nothing  the 
matter  with  them,  or  else  there  is  only  a  fragile  band  of  membrane 
which  can  easily  be  broken  down  with  the  finger.  But  if  the 
frsenum  lingua)  bo  really  too  short  and  thick,  it  must  be  divided 
with  a  pair  of  blunt  pointed  scissors,  the  points  of  wiiich  mn^ 
turn  downwards,  towards  the  floor  of  the  mouth.  The  tongue 
must  be  held  up  by  two  fingers,  or  by  that  special  form  of  spatula 
with  a  slit  in  it,  combined  with  a  director,  which  may  often  be 
found  in  pocket  instrument  cases. 

The  tongue  should  be  freed  more  by  tearing  than  by  cutting. 

Very  commonly    indeed,  newly    born    female    children  are 
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brought  with  the  report  that  "the  womb  is  shut/'  or  some 
similar  phrase  is  used ;  when,  upon  examination,  a  small  pin- 
hole aperture  is  seen,  by  which  the  urine  escapes,  and  at  first 
sight  the  rest  of  the  vaginal  opening  seems  to  be  absent.*  But  if 
m  probe  or  director  be  passed  into  this  opening,  and  pressed 
downwards,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  parts  are  perfectly  normal, 
and  that  there  has  been  only  an  adhesion  of  the  margins  of  the 
YSginal  orifice. 

No  further  treatment  is  required,  and  we  mention  the  condition 
only  because  it  is  so  often  mistaken  by  mothers  and  dressers  for 
something  far  more  serious,  whereby  much  anxiety  is  caused. 


*  We  bftve  known  medical  men  advise  infanta  to  be  taken  long  jonmeya  to  a 
boapital  for  operation,  this  condition  being  snppoeed  to  be  one  of  imperforate 
bymen,  or  of  absence  of  the  ragina. 
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Methods  of  Counter  Irritation. 

Of  Vencesection. 

The  practice  of  vensesection  is  so  inach  out  of  fashion  tbat 
probably  the  majority  of  house  surgeons  now  in  office  hare  nerar 
seen  the  operation  performed,  still  less  performed  it  themaelvaL 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  so  effectual  and  certain  a  remedy  will  sooo 
become  again  more  general,  and  it  is  most  unlikely  that  it  will 
ever  really  die  out  of  use. 

The  veins  which  are  opened  for  the  purpose  of  letting  blood, 
are,  one  of  those  at  the  bend  of  the  elbow,  the  jugular,  and  mock 
more  rarely,  the  internal  sapheua  at  the  back  of  the  ankla  The 
method  is  much  the  same  in  each  case,  and  we  will  deseribe  in 
detail  only  the  commonest,  namely,  of  one  of  the  veins  at  the 
bend  of  the  elbow,  usually  the  median  basilic. 

The  patient,  who  should  be  sitting,  is  directed  to  hang  the  am 
down  so  as  to  produce  turgescence  of  the  veins.  A  piece  of 
bandage  is  then  tied  tightly  round  the  arm,  a  pad  being  placed 
ovei  the  trunk  vein  on  the  inside,  and  the  bandage  knotted  over 
that.  The  hand  should  then  be  raised  to  the  horizontal  positioa, 
and  be  made  to  grasp  a  strong  pole  resting  on  the  ground,  (this 
is  the  origin  of  the  barber's  sign  pole),  a  broom  handle  will  do 
very  well.  The  limb  is  thus  steadied,  and  the  forcible  muscnlar 
flexion  aids  the  venous  fullness  (Fio.  203). 


Fio.  203. — Perjormance  of  Vencpsecti&m. 
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Supposing  the  median  basilic  to  be  selected,  tbe  thumb  or  fiiiji^t 
should  be  placed  just  above  the  spot  chosen  for  incision,  so  tliat  the 
vein,  and  the  skin  over  it,  b  steadied.  The  surgeon  then,  with  a 
lancet,  or  a  very  sharp  knife  (the  former  ia  best  from  the  extreme 
thinness  of  its  blade)  incises  the  vein  obliquely,  cutting  it  about 
hair  across.  The  blood  should  immediately  flow  in  a  somewhat 
forcible  stream,  and  this  should  continue  until  about  five  or  six 
ounces  have  been  removed  ;  it  will  then  generally  slacken,  and  If 
more  hlood  is  to  be  drawn,  the  surgeon  must  rub  the  limb  from 
below  upwards,  and  direct  the  patient  to  alternately  open  and 
close  the  hand,  or  to  flex  and  extend  the  elbow,  so  that  the 
muscular  contraction  may  aid  the  flow  ftom  the  vessel 

When  as  much  hlood  as  ia  required  has  escaped,  the  ligature 
OD  the  arm.  must  be  relaxed,  tho  arm  raised,  and  a  pad  placed 
upon  the  wound.  The  pad  should  be  secured  by  a  double  figure 
of  8,  the  ends  being  tied  in  a  bow,  or  reef  knot  over  it, 

Complicatioiis  of  Venmeection. 

If  the  instruments  are  perfectly  clean,  diffuse  inflammation  ^^^  " 
can  hardly  occur,  but  in  older  and  ruder  days  this  was  not 
infrequent. 

A  more  serious  accident  still,  seems  to  have  happened  some- 
what unaccountably  often,  namely  a  puncture  of  the  brachial 
artery,  or  an  oi)ening  of  it  in  mistake  for  the  vein.*  This  some- 
times resulted  in  the  formation  of  an  arterio'veiioua  aneurism,  or 
in  an  aneurismal  varix,  and  sometimes  in  consequences  still  more 
•erioua. 

It  is  very  necessary  that  the  wound  in  the  skin  and  the  vein 
should  exactly  correspond,  and  every  care  must  be  taken  that 
the  former  does  not  slip  over  the  latter  during  the  incision.  This 


*  la  old  time*  vtien  bleeding  wu  regnUrlj  performed  bj  barber*  Uld 
blackatolthi,  it  can  be  uDdentoiMl  how  mch  accident*  might  happen  ;  bnt  for 
tbe  account  nf  such  ■  ilinuter  occurring  in  the  practice  of  a  •nrgeon  of  repntv, 
and  of  the  rMuIt*  theTcit,  ««  ma;  refer  the  reader  to  the  "Spectator,"  Na 
StS,  There  ij  itiong  intenul  evidence  of  the  itorj  aa  there  told,  beins  in  all 
•■MDtiali  a  true  one  ;  and  ia  any  caie,  the  reader  who  doei  not  know  hii 
"  Spectator,"  will  thank  na  when  he  make!  acquaintance  with  one  of  the  mtat 
ebaiming  nf  Ticketl's  letten.  It  wouli]  be  well  indeed  for  the  medical  profee- 
rfoB  if  the  magnaminoui  behaiiour  of  Madame  da  Villa-Ccrfe  tovaidi  the 
vnfortonale  t)r.  Fciteao,  weie  genorallj  followed. 
3  L 
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is  best  prevented  by  using  a  very  sbaip  lancet,  and  by  fixing  tlw 
vein  firmly, 

Id  coses  wbere  the  vein  is  difficult  to  find,  a  careful  expomn 
of  tlie  vesaet  by  dissection  will  prove  of  great  service-  (St* 
Transfusion,  p.  71), 
3og  from  Bleeding  Jroin  the  Jugular  Vein  is  sometimes  adopted  ia 
children,  from  the  small  size  of  the  arm  veius,  and  in  adult*  for 
other  reasons.  (See  Apoplexy,  p.  357.)  The  operation  i«  condnetad 
on  the  same  principles  as  for  bleeding  from  the  arm,  but  the 
compress  to  produce  distensioti  of  the  vein  must  be  applied  verf 
firmly  over  the  clavicle,  outside  the  sterno  mastoid,  la*t  ur 
should  enter.  Tiie  vessel  is  incised  upon  the  sterno  mutoid, 
in  its  long  axis,  as  the  platysma  fibres  here  cross  it  obliqaelf. 
The  after  manngeuieut  is  the  same  as  before,  but  the  pad  miut 
be  placed  on  the  wound  before  the  compress  over  the  clavicle  ii 
relaxed, 

Arteriotomy  is  still  more  rarely  performed  than  veiicaecttoo. 
The  temporal  artery,  or  one  of  iu  branches,  is  the  only  vend 
opened  for  this  purjMse,  It  should  be  half  cut  through  with  a 
laucet  as  in  the  case  of  the  vein,  but  transversely  ;  and  when  the 
desired  amonnt  of  blood  Las  escaped,  the  division  of  the  veHsl 
should  be  completed  and  a  very  firm  compress  applied,  wbkh 
should  be  left  undisturbed  for  four  or  five  days. 

Cupping. 

By  means  of  "  cups "  the  blood  may  either  be  merely  drawn  to 
the  surface  by  atmospheric  pressure,  or  it  may,  having  beea 
thither  attracted,  be  removed  by  a  scarificator.  The  foriMr 
proceeding  is  "  dry,"  the  latter  "  wet,"  cupping.  The  cape  of 
the  neck  and  the  posterior  surfaces  of  the  thorax  and  loins  are 
by  far  the  most  common  situations,  but  any  part  which  will  bold 
the  glass  will  do. 

In  order  to  cup  successfully  a  certain  amount  of  dexterity  b 
required,  which  practice  alone  will  give.  The  principle  oa  which 
it  depends  is  the  creution  of  a  considerable  vacuum  beneath  bell- 
shaped  glosses,  (Pigs.  204, 305, 20C)  which  are  made  in  various  sizea 
These  glasses  are  sometimes  made  so  that  they  can  be  attached  to 
an  exhausting  syringe,  like  (he  bell  jar  of  on  air  pump.  Bnt  in 
skilful  hands  a  better  vacuum  is  obtained  by  quickly  rarefying  the 
air  by  heat,     A  very  good  cupper  will  do  tltis  by  sim^  pnttiac 
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ft  Ughtcd  paper  spill  nithio  the  cup  for  an  instant  and  immediately 
ap[>lyiug  the  latter  to  the  surface  of  the  akiu  ;  but  for  most  ])eopb 


I 


I 


Fia.  204.  ViQ.  -.Hij,  Fig.  206. 

Fios.  204,  205,  iOQ.— Cupping  Glaaus. 
it  will  be  easier  to  put  a  few  drops  of  spirite  of  wine,  (eaii  de  Cologne 
does  very  well)  into  the  cup,  and  to  distribute  the  spirit  over  its 
interior  by  turning  it  round.  A  pledget  of  cotton  wool  placed  on 
a  stick  Bhould  then  be  dipped  in  spirit,  lighted,  and  uioppad 
round  the  inside  of  the  glass.  This  will  produce  a  large  but 
momentjiry  flame,  and  as  soon  as  it  is  alight,  the  cup  slioiild 
be  "  clapped  "  upon  the  required  place.  The  flame  will  be  im- 
mediately extinguished,  and  the  vacuum  will  show  itself  by  an 
ftlmcMt  instantaneous  rising  of  the  akin. 

The  essential  points  to  attend  to  are,  that  only  just  so  much 
spirit  should  be  pnt  into  Uie  cup  as  wilt  moisten  its  sides,  and 
that  the  cap  be  applied  perfectly  tu  the  skiu,  so  as  to  exclude 
ftllair. 

In  drg  cupping  six  or  eight  glasses  are  frequently  used,  and  in 
tbe  abfience  of  those  of  the  regular  form,  wine  glasses  will  do 
nearly  as  well,  although  their  sharp  edges  are  apt  to  cauee  pain.* 

If  vet  eupping  is  to  be  practised,  one,  two,  or  more  glasses  are  Wat  a 
placed  on  the  skin  as  before  ;  as  soon  as  the  skin  has  risen  within 
them  they  are  removed,  and  numerous  small  incisions  are  made 
in  the  swollen  area,  by  means  of  a  scarificator.    The  cups  are 


L 


*  Latrij,  an  iDdi».niblMr  mp  u\  Um  nmB  >hapa  h  the  gluw  iiuni  lua  boui 
latraddoad.  uid  kppB>n  to  work  wall  The  rubber  i*  nitBaieiiUj  (tout  In  tend 
[ordUjr  lu  reaorat  Ita  ibapa,  kttvr  It  bu  bc«a  «qu«eied  ont  "f  it.  Ita  bell* 
•ttapail  ukIQi  ota  llitu  In  c»ui)>cBue>I,  uiil  lU  tnirg'B  M'l''''*'  ^  '''*  ■kin- 
Whan  left  tian»  it  wiU  be  loaaA  tu  ailbiuT  wiUi  MBiUarable  ■uatloB. 
•1  L  a 
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The  scarifi- 
cator. 


Of  leeclieH. 


then  replaced  (the  measures  for  their  exhaustion  being  repeated 
and  will  quickly  be  nearly  filled  with  blood.  They  then  become 
loose  and  must  be  taken  away  with  their  contents.  These  cups 
can  again  be  applied,  if  still  more  blood  is  required,  and  when  the 
operation  is  over,  the  wound  should  be  lightly  and  simply  dressed. 
The  scarificator  (Fig.  207)  is  an  arrangement  of  knife  edges. 


Fig.  207. — Scarificator. 
protruding  through  a  plate  with  slits  in  it,  and  having  a  set 
screw  and  trigger  mechanism,  so  that  the  depth  to  which  the 
tissues  will  be  divided,  can  be  determined,  and  so  that  the  knives 
will  only  momentarily  be  protruded  when  the  trigger  is  released. 
The  depth  desired  is  that  which  will  incise  the  true  skin,  but  not 
open  up  the  cellular  tissue  below.  If  the  cuts  are  too  deep, 
pellets  of  fat  will  choke  the  incisions,  and  prevent  the  flow  of 
blood.  This  instrument  should  be  pressed  pretty  firmly  against 
the  skin  surface  when  the  trigger  is  released. 

We  should  not  omit  to  mention  the  usefulness  of  scarification 
as  a  means  of  depletion  in  other  forms  of  local  congestion.  Thus 
in  acute  orchitis,  relief  may  be  afforded  by  numerous  punctures 
with  a  sharp  lancet  or  scalpel ;  and  some  of  the  good  ettects  of 
the  incisions  which  we  alreaiiy  described  as  being  essential  in 
certain  forms  of  erysipelas,  are  due  to  the  local  abstraction  of 
bloo<l,  thus  effected. 

Of  Leeches, 

If  leeclies  are  to  bo  applied  anywhere  within  the  cavity  of  the 
body,  such  as  in  the  mouth,  nose,  vagina,  etc.,  a  leech  glass  from 
which  they  cannot  escape  should  be  used ;  but  if  they  are 
re<iuired  for  outside  surfaces,  they  may  be  placed  within  a  pill- 
box, covered  with  a  piece  of  lint,  or  held  lightly  in  the  hand,  etc. 
The  part  to  be  leeched  shouhl  be  washed  with  warm  water,  or 
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tuilk,  and  must  be  perfectly  clean.    Those  leeches  should  be 
chosen  which  are  thinnest  and  most  lively.* 

It  is  estimated  that  a  leech  should  extract  from  3i.  to  3ii.  of 
blood  before  it  is  gorged,  but  if  a  poultice  be  put  over  the  bites, 
much  more  will  flow. 

A  leech  should  never  be  allowed  to  bite  into  a  vein,  or  trouble- 
some haemorrhage  may  follow ;  pressure  would  always  stop  this, 
in  any  situation  where  it  could  be  applied,  but  it  may  be 
necessary  to  ailopt  such  measures  as  passing  a  needle  below  the 
bite,  and  twisting  silk  round  it,  etc. 

Of  certain  Methods  of  Counter  Irritation,  irriutioii. 

0/ blisters.  These  are  usually  produced  by  painting  blistering  of  bU«ter«. 
fluid  (Liquor  Epispasticus  P.B.)  over  the  required  area,  or  by 
applying  a  cantliarides  plaister,  cut  to  the  desired  shape.  If 
there  are  any  hairs  on  the  part  to  be  blistered,  they  should  be 
shaved  off,  and  the  skin  washed  with  a  strong  soap,  to  remove  the 
natural  oil. 

Any  form  of  blister  will  rise  more  painlessly,  and  more 
effectually,  under  a  light  bread  or  linseed  poultice.  If  the 
blistering  fluid  be  used,  the  most  convenient  way  to  apply  it 
is  to  cut  a  hole  of  the  desired  size  in  a  piece  of  note  paper,  to 
hold  it  firmly  over  the  part,  and  then  to  paint  on  the  fluid  with 
a  camels-hair  brush.  In  this  way  the  blister  is  strictly  limited. 
Another  plan  is  to  smear  zinc  or  simple  ointment,  round  the 
part  to  be  blistered. 

The  dresser  or  nurse  must  be  careful  to  keep  the  hands  well 
away  from  the  eyes  during  the  application,  and  should  wash 
them  immediately  after. 

When  the  bleb  has  fully  formed,  it  may  either  be  snipped  at 
its  most  de|)endent  part,  and  the  serum  soaked  up  with  blotting 
paper ;  or  if  it  be  desired  that  it  should  remain  open  for  some 
time,  the  whole  cuticle  should  be  cut  off,  and  the  sore  dressed 


*  In  old  dayi  at  St  Bartholomew's,  before  the  days  of  house  physiciaii% 
when  there  was  a  resident  apothecary,  this  official  had  charj^  of  the  leeching, 
then  a  very  laborious  task.  We  just  recollect  the  last  of  the  officers  and  his 
inana^ment  of  his  leeches.  He  handled  them,  indeed,  as  Isaac  Walton 
recommends  that  their  cousin  anneUds  should  be  handled,  as  though  he  loved 
them  ;  in  cold  weather,  always  gently  chafing  them  by  a  fire  between  wann 
Hannels,  before  he  sets  them  to  their  work. 
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setoiiF. 


with  some  irritant  ointment,  of  which  the  angaenfcnm  savins  is 
the  most  frequently  employed.  (Blisters  are  occasionally  dressed 
with  mercurial  ointment,  when  a  powerful  counter  irritatioQ  is 
required.) 

Of  the  Actual  Cautery, 

We  have  so  frequently  considered  the  emplojrment  of  differeot 
forms  of  the  actual  cautery  for  various  surgical  purposes,  that  we 
need  only  here  remind  the  reader  that  in  addition  to  its  employ- 
ment for  the  arrest  of  hsemorrhage,  the  removal  of  growths,  etc-, 
the  cautery  has  a  large  field  of  usefulness  as  a  most  effectual 
counter  irritant.  Thus  for  chronic  diseased  conditions  of  joints, 
''firing"  is  often  very  successful,  as  it  is  also  for  the  relief  of 
neuralgias,  such  as  sciatica. 

Wliether  the  cautery  irons,  or  Pacquelin's  instrument  be  used, 
the  usual  method  is  to  "  score  "  the  skin  surface  over  tlie  seat  of 
pain  or  disease,  very  much  as  a  horse's  leg  is  fixed.  But  in  the 
treatment  of  spinal  disease  by  the  various  forms  of  thermo 
cautery,  other  methods  are  adopted,  such  as  the  needle  cauteiy, 
etc.,  descriptions  of  which  will  be  found  in  books  especially  dealing 
with  this  subject. 

Of  iSetons. 

The  last  method  by  which  counter  irritation  may  be  made, 
which  we  shall  describe,  is  the  use  of  setom.  These  are  foreign 
bodies,  introduced,  and  retained,  beneath  the  skin,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  diseased  structures  or  tissues. 

The  regular  *'  seton  knife "  was  a  thin,  double-edged,  flat 
bladed  one,  shaped  like  a  small  spatula.  It  was  run  through 
a  pinched  up  fold  of  the  skin,  and  the  slit  thus  made  was 
occupied  by  a  flat,  ribbon-like  piece  of  whalebone,  gum  elastic, 
or  ivory.  But  at  the  present  time,  the  general  way  is  to  pass 
two,  four,  or  more  strands  of  silk  or  whipcord,  by  means  oi  a 
stout  handled  needle,  havin*;  its  eye  near  the  point.  This  is 
entered,  and  passed  for  a  sufficient  distance  beneath  the  skin, 
and  is  then  double,  or  quadruple  threaded,  where  its  point 
emerges.  The  needle  is  then  retracted,  and  the  ends  of  the 
threads  thus  placed,  are  loosely  tied  together.  In  the  coune 
of  a  day  or  two,  they  will  begin  to  make  a  suppurating  track. 
They  are  then  worked  to  and  fro,  to  keep  up  the  irritation  as 
long  as  may  be  desired. 
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0/  VaeeinatUm.  0(  Taninft- 

Tiie  chief  jp^iu of  TAccination  are:  (I)  Froin  ami  to  arm  ;  (2)  "'"^ 
by  means  of  tabes  ootaitiing  lymph  from  ripe  vesicles  ;  (3)  by 
means  of  ivory  points  whicli  have  been  dipped  in  the  lympli  and 
Allowed  to  dry ;  and  (4J  by  means  of  tubes  of  calf  lympli. 

Tlie  chief  vutkods  of  vaccination  are  :  (!)  By  meuiis  of  small 
oblique  puDcturea  into  the  cutis  vera,  made  with  an  arrow 
headed  laucet,  char;^ed  with  the  lymph,  this  being  procured 
direct  from  the  vesicle,  or  from  a  tube;  (2)  by  inserting  the  ivory 
points  into  such  punctures,  these  having  been  moisteued  the 
iustout  before  by  being  dipped  in  warm  water;  (3)  by  making 
within  a  small  area,  numerous  scratches  through  the  cuticle,  like 
the  cross  hatching  of  an  en^viug,  and  then  rubbing  in  the 
lym])h  from  the  vesicle,  tube,  or  poiut,  for  a  minute  or  two. 

I'here  is  little  doubt  that  this  last  methotl  is  the  most  generally 
trustworthy,  although  it  is  somewhat  more  troublesome.  If  the  Ann  to  u 
Arm  to  arm  plan  be  adopted,  the  lymph,  quite  free  from  blood, '"" 
must  be  taken  from  a  matured  vehicle  on  the  eighth  day  after 
iDoculatiun,  by  puncturing  ite  upper  pearly  portion,  from  which 
slightly  opalescent  droplets  will  exude.  The  lancet  may  be 
charged  with  this,  and  inserted  as  has  just  been  described,  or  a 
•cratched  area  may  have  the  lymph  rubbe>l  into  it  with  some 
rounded  instrument  like  the  end  of  a  common  peubolder. 

In  all  cases,  for  a  primary  vaccination,  three  inoculations 
should  be  made,  and  the  place  nearly  always  chosen  is  the  top  of 
the  arm,  near  the  surface  of  the  deltoid. 

If  ivory  points  be  used,  the  best  plan,  as  has  just  lieen  stated,  B^Ito 
is  to  insert  them  into  small  oblique  incisions  made  with  an  arrow-  ^  ~ 
headed  Uncet ;  or  they  may  jnat  be  dipped  iu  water  and  rubbed 
upon  the  scratched  surfaces.     These  pointa  are  the  least  satis- 
fiictory  of  all  methods  of  vaccination,  but  are  convenient. 

The  lymph  which  is  enclosed  in  capillary  tnhes  is  procured  Rj  ojilUary 
from  ripe  vesicles.     The  tubes  being  immediately  sealed  her-  *"''**■ 
nelic&lly,  humanised   lymph   will,   under  these   circumstances, 
keep  for  a  long  time.      When  it  b  to  ba   used,  the  ends  of 
[the  tabe  are  broken  off  and  the  contents  blown  out  upon  : 
eleanalip  of  glassu    The  vaccination  may  then  bo  porformod  with 

lancet  or  by  scratching  with  a  needle  as  before.     These  tubes 
w  always  be  prucurud  at  Whitehall. 
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ilf  lymph.  The  metliods  of  vaccination  with  calf  lymph  are  precisely  the 
same  as  with  the  Immanised  kind.  It  may  be  performed  direct  from 
calf  to  child,  or  by  means  of  tubes,  but  in  the  latter  case,  it  is 
now  known  that  the  l3rmph  will  only  be  certaiuly  successful,  if 
used  within  a  few  days  of  the  time  the  tubes  were  charged. 

It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  all  iustniments,  etc.,  used  for 
the  purposes  of  vaccination  should  be  scrupulously  clean. 


THE   END. 
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FORMULARY. 

We  here  give  the  composition  of  the  non-officinal  preparatious 
which  have  been  mentioned  in  this  book,  with  other  local 
applications,  dressings,  etc.,  which  will  be  found  useful  External 
remedies  alone  are  here  considered 

LOTIONS. 


1. — Of  Acetate  af  Lead. 
The  Liq.  Plumbi  Subacet.  P.B. 


2. — Of  Acetate  of  Lead  with  Opium. 
The  above  with  1  gr.  of  extract  of  opium  to  1  oz. 


3.-0/  Alum. 
4  grs.  of  alum  to  1  oz.  of  water  (or  more). 

3a, — 0/  Alum  and  Oak  Bark. 
4  grs.  of  alum  to  1  oz.  of  decoction  of  oak  bark. 


4.—  Of  Boracic  Acid. 
The  saturated  solution  of  boracic  acid  in  water. 


5. — Of  Extract  of  Belladonna, 
2  grs.  to  1  oz.  of  water. 

6. — Of  Calamine. 
6  drms.  of  levigated  calamine,  6  drms.  oxide  of  zinc,  6  drms. 
glycerine,  2  ozs.  lime  water  to  12  ozs.  of  water. 

7. — Of  Carbolic  Acid. 
The  glycerine  of  carbolic  acid  diluted  with  water  from  1  in  20 
to  1  in  60,  or  less. 
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8. — Of  Carbonis  Detergens. 
2  to  4  dnns.  of  the  Liq.  Carbonis  Detergeus,  (made  by  digesting 
coal  tar  in  a  tincture  of  soap  bark,  quillaya)  to  12  oz.  of  water. 


9.— Of  Chlorate  of  Potash. 
10  grs.  of  chlorate  of  potash  to  1  oz.  of  water. 


10.— Of  Chloride  of  Zinc. 
1  to  4  grs.  chloride  of  zinc  to  1  oz  of  water  for  a  stimulant 
lotion ;  and  40  grs.  to  1  oz.  of  water  for  washing  over  operation 
wounds  for  purposes  of  asepsis  (is  somewhat  caustic). 


11.-0/  Chlorinated  Soda. 
30  mm.  of  the  Liq.  SodsB  ChIorinat»  (P.B.)  to  1  oz.  of  water. 


12.— Of  Chlorine. 
The  Liq.  Chlori  (P.B.)  dUuted. 


13. — Evaporating  Lotion. 
1  drm.  spirits  of  wine  and  2  drma  of  the  solution  of  acetate  of 
ammonia  to  1  oz.  of  water. 


14. — Of  Iodine. 
20  to  30  mms.  of  the  tincture  of  iodine  to  1  oz.  of  water. 


15.— Of  Nitrate  of  Silver. 
3  to  10  grs.  of  nitrate  of  silver  to  1  oz.  of  water. 


le.— Of  Nitric  Acid. 
2  to  4  mms.  of  the  strong  nitric  acid  to  1  oz.  of  water. 


1 7. — Of  Permanganate  of  Potash.    (Condy's  Fluid.) 
12  to  36  mm.  of  the  liq.  pot.  permang.  (P.B.)  to  1  oz.  of  water. 


18. — Refrigerating  Lotion. 
30  grs.   of  ammonium   chloride,  1  drm.   diluted  acetic  acid» 
1  drm.  spirits  of  wine  to  1  oz.  of  water. 


19.—0fSanitas. 
The  patent  preparation,  as  supplied,  or  diluted. 
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20.— 0/ Sulphate  of  Copper. 
2  to  4  grsL  of  the  sulphate  of  copper  to  1  oz.  of  water. 


21.— OJ  Sulphate  of  Iran. 
2  to  6  gra.  of  the  sulphate  of  iron  to  1  oz.  of  water. 


22.— 0/ ISulphate  of  Zinc. 
2  to  6  grs.  of  the  sulphate  of  zinc  to  1  oz.  of  water. 


23.-0/  Tartrate  of  Iron. 
^  to  1  drm.  tartrate  of  iron  to  1  oz.  of  water. 


24.— 0/  Terebene. 
The  patent  preparation  of  terebene  diluted. 


OINTMENTS. 


1. — Of  Belladonna. 
80grs.  extract  of  belladonna,  1  drm.  glycerine,  1  oz.  prepared  lard. 


2. — Of  boracic  Acid. 
1  drm.  boracic  acid,  1  oz.  lard. 


3. — Of  Iodoform. 
1  drm.  iodofonn,  1  oz.  lard,  or  vaseline. 


4. — Of  Iodoform  and  Oleate  of  Zinc. 
2  oz.  iodoform,  1  oz.  oxide  of  zinc,  6  oz.  oleic  acid,  14  oz.  lard, 
or  vaseline.    (The  odour  of  iodoform  is  stated  to  be  thus  much 
diminished.) 

5. — Of  Mercury  and  Belladonna. 
Mercurial  ointment  and  belladonna  ointment,  equal  parts. 


6. — Of  Mercury  and  Camphor.    (Scott's  dressing.) 
1  oz.  mercurial  ointment,  20  grs.  camphor. 


7. — Of  Nitrate  of  Mercury,  diluted. 
The  P.  B.  ointment  and  krd,  or  vaseline,  equal  parts. 
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8.-0/  OUate  of  Mercury.    (20  per  c^t./* 
2drms.  peroxide  of  mercury,  lOdrms.  oleic  acid.     (Requires 
frequent  trituration  for  24  hours  for  thorough  preparatiou.) 


9.—0J  Petroleum, 
120  grs.  paraffine,  1  oz.  vaseline. 


LINIMENTS,  Etc. 


1. — Of  Belladonna  and  Chloroform. 
(1.)  Equal  parts  of  the  two  P.B.  liniments. 
(2.)  6  drms.  liniment  of  belladonna,  2  drms.  chloroform,  1  oz. 
compound  camphor  liniment,  P.B. 

2. — Of  Carron  Oil  (Linimentum  Calcis). 
Equal  parts  of  lime  water  and  linseed,  or  olive,  oiL 

3.— 0/*  Iodide  of  Potash. 
1  drm.  iodide  of  potash,  2  drms.  Liq.  ammon.  fortior,  2  oz.  soap 
liniment. 


4. — Of  Iodoform. 

(1.)  A  saturated  ethereal  solution  (I  in  7),  is  used  for  painting 
on  sores,  etc.,  the  drug  being  left  as  a  pellicle,  by  evaporation. 

(2.)  Is  also  easily  mixable  with  glycerine,  and  may  thus  be 
conveniently  used  in  proportion  of  10  grs.  iodoform  to  1  oz.  of 
glycerine. 

(3.)  1^  drma  iodoform,  1  oz.  oil  of  Eucalyptus,  5  oz.  olive  oiL 


5.-0/  Lead  and  Olive  OiL 
\  oz.  Liq.  Plumbi  Acetatis,  3^  oz.  olive  oil 


6. — Of  the  Sub' Acetate  of  Lead. 
A  patent  preparation  (see  page  272). 


CAUSTICS.t 


1. — Arsenious  Acid. 
20  grs.  arsenious  acid,  1  oz.  lard,  or  vaseline. 

*  The  10  p.c.  oleate  is  a  liquid — a  liniment ;  the  15  p.o.  U  temi  aolid. 
f  For  other  cauBtici  aee  chap.  III. 
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2. — Caustic  Potash  and  Lime. 
Equal  parts  of  potash  and  quicklime,  with  water  (q,s,) ;  is  then 
moulded  into  sticks. 

3. — Nitric  Acid, 
The  strong  acid  is  used.     Should  be  applied  with  a  splinter  of 
wood,  or  with  a  brush  made  of  ^lass  hairs. 


4. — Sulphuric  Acid  (Hicord's  Paste). 
Strongest  sulphuric  acid  and  willow  charcoal,  sufficient  of  each 
to  make  a  paste. 

5. — Zinc  Chloride. 
The  chloride  in  fine  powder  may  be  rubbed  up  with  wheaten 
flour  in  the  proportions  of  1  to  1,  or  §  to  1,  or  ^  to  1,  forming  a 
paste  by  deliquesence.    All  solutions  stronger  than  10  p.c.  are 
caustic  in  various  degrees. 

6. — Ethylate  of  Sodium. 
Is  prepared  according  to  Dr.  Richardson's  formula  ;  is  applied 
with  a  glass  rod  or  splinter  of  wood. 


DUSTING  POWDERS. 


1. — Of  Calomel  and  Zinc  Oxide. 
^  OS.  of  calomel,  \  oz.  zinc  oxide  ;  or  the  same  with  the  addition 
of  1  oz.  of  starch. 


2.-0/ Fullers  Earth,  otherwise  Pulvis  Terra  Cimolice. 


3. — 0/  Iodoform. 


4. — Of  Iodoform  and  Calamine. 


5. — Of  Savin  and  Verdigris. 
Equal  parts  of  each  in  powder. 


SUPPOSITORIES. 


1. — Of  Galls  and  Opium. 
8  grs.  powdered  galls,  1  gr.  opium,  to  20  grs.  oil  of  theobroma. 
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2. — Of  Iodoform, 
1\  grs.  iodoform,  15  grs.  oil  of  tbeobroma. 


3.-0/  Opium. 
10  to  12  grs.  of  the  compouud  soap  pill  (P.B.). 


HYPODERMIC  INJECTIONS. 


1. — Of  Acetate  of  Morphia, 
The  P.B.  solution  for  injection  contains  Igr.  in  12  mm.,  but 
provided  that  the  solution  be  kept  perfectly  neutral,  one  of  twice 
that  strength  is  more  convenient,  especially  if  large  doses  are 
required,  and  does  not  cause  greater  irritability.  It  may  be  thus 
prepared.  To  352  grs.  of  hydrochlorate  of  morphia  dissolved  in 
8oz.  distilled  water,  with  heat,  add  4}  drms.  liq.  ammonia, 
sufficient  quantity  to  produce  slight  alkalinity.  When  cool,  wash 
the  precipitated  morphia  by  decantation,  and  on  a  filter,  till  free 
from  chlorides.  Drain  well  and  dissolve  in  \\  drms.  distilled 
water,  warmed,  and  150  mm.  acetic  acid,  or  sufficient  to  produce 
slight  acidity.  Make  up  to  4  drms.  with  distilled  water,  and 
filter.* 


2. — OJ  Morphia  and  Atropia. 
To  the  above  add  ^  0  to  i\i  gr.  of  atropia. 


3. — Of  Apomorphia, 
2  p.c.  hydrochlorate  of  apomorphia  dissolved  in  water.     Dose, 
5  mm.  =  ,5  gr. 

4. — Of  Carbolic  Acid. 
The  pure  acid  with  5  p.c.  of  water  (see  p.  275). 

5. — Of  Ergotine. 
15  gra  ergotiiie,  15  mm.  glycerine,  1  oz.  water,  and  1  p.c.  pure 
carbolic  acid. 
Dose  :  1  to  4  mm.  =  ^  to  1  grain  ergotine. 

*  Morphi*  iojectioofl  keep  better  if  1  p.c.  of  pure  carbolic  add  be  addedt 
and  if  the  solution  be  made  up  with  25  p.c.  of  glycerine  in  place  of  so  rnnoli 
water,  clogging  of  the  needle  by  evaporation  wiU  be  greatly  prevented. 
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6.-0/  Ether. 
10  to  20  mm.  pare  ether,  or  of  ether  with  equal  parts  of  pure 
alcohol  or  brandy.    (Page  350). 


ENEMATA. 


Of  Brandy,  (restorative). 

1  OS.  brandy,  3  oz.  strong  beef  tea. 

Note. — For  the  purpose  of  nutrition  various  forms  of  peptouised 
suppositories  and  fluids  are  now  largely  used. 


2.-0/  Olive  Oil. 
4  oz.  olive  oil,  15  oz.  decoction  of  barley ;  (or  the  oil  may  be 
used  by  itself.    (See  page  347). 


3.-0/  Soap.  ' 
1  oz.  soft  soap  to  20  oz.  of  hot  water. 


4. — Of  Stctrch  and  Opium. 
20  mm.  laudanum  or  Battley,  (Liq.  Opil  Sedativus.)    20  oz. 

mucilage  of  starch. 

« 

5. — Of  Turpentine. 

\  oz.  oil  of  turpentine,  1  oz.  castor  oil,  yolk  of  1  egg.     Infusion 
of  linseed  to  20  oz. 


FOMENTATIONS. 


1. — Of  Belladonna. 
1  drm.  extract  of  belladouua,  20  ozs.  (or  less)  of  water. 


2. — Of  Poppy  Heads. 
1  to  3  ozs.  of  the  dried  poppy  heads,  sliced,  without  seeds,  20 
to  40  oz.  of  water.     Boil  20  minutes,  and  strain. 


3. — Of  Turpentine.     {The  Turpentine  Stupe.) 
Flannel  soaked  in  boiling  water,  and  wrung  dry  as  quickly  as 
possible  with  wriiigiug  sticks,  then  sprinkled  with  from  30  mm.  to 
9  drms.  of  oil  of  turpentine. 
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SPRAYS,  Etc. 

1. — Lotiems  qf  Boracic  Add,  Chlorinated  Soda,  etc. 
Can  be  used  ia  the  farm  of  sprays,  especially  for  ulcemtioiu 
about  the  mouth  aud  throat,  or  for  dressing  foul  wounds,  etc 

2.— 0/  Cktrbolic  Add. 
The  1  in  20  solution  of  carbolic  acid  is  generally  nsed,  bat  for 
directions  for  this  and  other  antiseptic  dressings,  see  page  234. 

3. — The  Ether  Spray  for  Local  Ancesthetia. 
Ether  purus  P.B.  may  be  used,  or  anhydrous  ether,  or  a  yet 
cheaper  form,  tlie  "  Anaesthetic  Ether." 

i.—Of  Sulphurous  Add. 
5  mm,  sulphurous  acid  to  1  oz.  water. 

5. — Oj  Tannic  Acid. 
5  to  20  grs.  tannic  acid  to  I  oz.  water. 

6. — Mercurial  Vapour  Bath. 

The  following  is  Mr.  Henry  Lee's  description  of  bis  mercurial 

vapour  bath  : — "  It  consiste  of  a  kind  of  tin  case,  containing  a 

siiirit  lamp  {Fig.  208).     In  the  centre,  immediately  over  the  wick 


Fio.  208.— Mercurial  Lamp. 
of  the  lamp,  is  a  small   circular  tin  plate,   npon  which   the 
mercurial  powder  ia  placed.    Around  this  is  a  circular  depreasion, 
which  is  half  filled  with  boiling  water.    The  patient  places  this 
on  the  ground,  and  sits  over  it,  or  near  it,  on  a  small  cane  stool. 
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He  is  then  enveloped,  lamp  and  all,  in  a  circular  cloak.  When  a 
cloak  cannot  be  procured,  a  double  blanket  answers  the  purpose 
very  well.  At  the  expiration  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or  twenty 
minutes,  the  calomel  which  is  placed  upon  the  lamp,  the  water, 
and  the  spirit  will  have  disappeared,  and  the  patient  may  then 
get  into  bed.  During  the  time  the  patient  is  taking  the  bath  he 
may  inhale  the  vapour  for  half  a  minute  or  a  minute,  on  two  or 
three  different  occasions,  with  advantage  ;  and  after  the  bath  is 
over  he  must  contrive  not  to  wipe  off  the  calomel  deposited  on 
his  skin.^  Patients  are  generally  recommended  to  sit  over  the 
bath  for  two  or  three  minutes  after  the  lamp  has  gone  out"* 

*  Article  "Syphilii,"  Holme's  Syitem  of  Surgery,  by  Henry  Lee,  YoL  I 
p.  442. 


2  M 
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(See  Note,  p.  201.) 


We  insert  the  following  case  as  illustrating  some  points  in  the 
treatment  of  fracture  of  the  knee  pan,  which  it  would  have 
occupied  too  much  space  in  the  text  to  discuss.  The  case  is 
quoted,  not  as  a  remarkable  success,  but  as  a  type  of  the  result 
which  we  believe  may  be  expected  from  very  simple  measures  of 
treatment,  provided  only  that  these  are  patiently  carried  out  for 
a  long  time.  A  recovery  so  complete  as  in  the  following  case  is 
cheaply  purchased  by  one  year  of  precaution,  regulated  exercise, 
etc. 

Notes  of  a  case  of  fracture  of  Patella  by  indirect  violence  at 
football,  which  occurred  lOth  November,  1872  :— 

Slipped. — Was  taken  one  mile  in  a  fly  and  put  to  bed  at  once. 

Condition  on  first  examination  one  hour  after, — A  good  deal 
of  effusion  and  swelling,  and,  as  near  as  could  be  judged,  three 
inches  separation  between  the  fragments.  The  upper  fragment 
was  much  the  larger  of  the  two,  and  there  was,  of  course,  a  good 
deal  of  tearing  of  tiie  lateral  ligaments. 

Treatment, — On  the  second  day  the  {wirts  were  adjusted  roughly 
(the  swelling  would  not  allow  any  accurate  adjustment),  with  a 
semi-lunar  pad,  above  and  below,  and  some  strapping,  with  lotio 
plumbi  on  the  parts  between.  On  the  fifth  day  the  swelling 
having  nearly  gone  down,  the  patient  was  placed  on  a  iracture 
bed,  on  a  double  inclined  plane,  the  leg  was  fixed  on  an 
ordinary  iron  back  splint,  as  used  for  fractures  of  leg  at 
St.  Bartholomew's,  the  fragments  having  been  brought  as  near 
together  as  possible  with  a  semi-lunar  pad  above  and  below,  with 
strapping  and  a  figure  of  8  bandage.  The  splint  was  then  screwed 
securely  to  the  bed.    The  patient  lay  on  a  mattress,  witli  a  piece 
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one  foot  square  to  take  out  under  the  buttocks,  and  a  tin  pan  to 
slide  in  underneath,  to  receive  the  water  and  motions,  so  that 
there  was  never  any  necessity  to  move  for  anything. 

In  this  position  he  remained  for  seven  weeks,  at  which  time  the 
splint  was  taken  off,  and  another  adjusted.  This  consisted  of  a 
straight  piece  of  broad  steel,  18  inches  long  down  the  back,  and 
a  piece  of  leather  6  inches  broad  attached,  to  lace  round  above 
and  below.  He  then  began  to  move  about  on  crutches,  then  after 
another  month  on  two  sticks,  then  with  one,  and  lastly  with  none 
at  all  On  16th  April  he  went  up  to  town,  and  on  1st  May 
entered  at  St  Bartholomew's  (nearly  six  months  after  accident), 
having  the  same  splint  on,  to  keep  the  leg  perfectly  straight 
At  this  time  the  leg  felt  perfectly  strong,  and  he  could  walk  four 
miles  an  hour  easily,  and  any  distance,  with  a  straight  leg. 

On  1st  June  he  began  to  leave  ofif  the  splint  at  niglit,  (putting 
a  simple  bandage  on  instead),  and  resumed  it  in  the  day.  At 
the  end  of  July  he  left  the  splint  ofif  altogether,  and  began  to 
tiy  and  bend  the  knee  by  degrees,  which,  of  course,  was  quite 
stiff  at  firbt.  He  used  to  sit  on  the  edge  of  a  table  and  dangle 
the  leg  over  the  side,  so  as  to  let  the  weight  of  the  leg  gradually 
have  its  effect  upon  the  stififness  at  the  joint  At  thL^  time  (when 
he  took  the  splint  ofiT)  there  was  apparently  about  half  an  inch 
separation.  At  the  end  of  August  he  could  bend  the  knee  to  about 
an  angle  of  140^  and  could  walk  about  without  any  perceptible 
lameness,  and  the  knee  felt  as  strong  as  the  sound  one.  in  Septem- 
ber, 104  months  after  the  accident,  he  went  to  a  dance,  and  danced 
about  six  waltzes  as  well  as  ever  he  could,  and  without  hurting 
iiimself  in  the  least 

0ns  year  afUr  ths  cuxident  he  could  bend  the  knee  nearly  to 
a  right  angle,  and  could  walk  as  well  as  ever,  without  the  slightest 
sign  of  lameness ;  could  go  to  a  ball  and  dance  every  dance 
without  any  ill  effects ;  separation  still  the  same,  the  ligamentous 
union  not  having  stretched  at  all ;  no  pain  nor  even  any  feeling 
of  weakness. 

In  April,  1874 — one  year  five  months  after  the  accident — he 

went  in  for  some  athletic  sports  in  the  country,  and  \ion  the  high 

jump,  clojiring  4ft.  llin.  ;  the  throwing  the  cricket- ball  (9G  yds.). 

and  was  third  in  the  100  yds.    This  did  not  hurt  tlie  knee  or 

produce  any  ill  efifects,  and  since  that  time  he  has  competed  in 
2  M  2 
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sports  of  all  kinds,  getting  numeroos  prizes  for  swimming, 
jumping,  throwing  the  cricket-ball,  putting  the  shot,  etc.,  and 
has  played  cricket  and  tennis  every  year,  and,  in  fact,  can  take 
any  amount  of  hard  exercise,  and  display  more  than  ordinaiy 
activity,  although  he  is  nearly  16  stone  weight.  Now,  (in  Sept, 
1883,)  the  separation  is  about  half  an  inch,  and  the  knee  is  in 
every  way  as  strong  as  the  other.  He  can  bend  it  far  beyond 
the  right  angle,  and  in  fact  can  sit  on  his  heels  without  any 
inconvenience. 
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AbncMWt,  482-446 

Acute,  485 
alveolar,  440 
chronic,  485 
deep  cervical,  488 
ischio-reclal,  445 
in  kidney,  448 
in  liver,  442 
mammary,  441 
methods  of  opening,  432 
psoas,  442 

retro-pharyngeal,  440 
thecal,  442 
II  tonsillar,  439 

Acid,  boradc,  *242 

gallic,  a  hemostatic,  76 
sulphuric,  a  haemostatic,  76 
tannic,  a  haemostatic,  76 
Aotnal  cautery,  518 
Acupressure,  29 
Adam's  nasal  truss,  155 

II       splint,  825 
Air,  entrance  of,  into  veins,  45 
Alcoholic  poisoning,  872 

II  II         acute,  878 

Aloock*s  plaister,  118 
Alum,  83-55 

•I       a  hemostatic,  76 
11      snufF,  50 
Alveolar  tourniquet,  58 
Amputations,  minor,  494 
Anaesthetics,  884-409 

•I  mixtures,  409 

preparation  of  patients 
for,  409 
455 
Aneurism,  61,  62 

arterio- venous  from  clumsy 

Teniesection,  518 
hemorrhage  from,  61 
Ankle,  compound  dislocation  of,  146 

II      strapping  for,  115 
Anterior  tibial    artery,   compression 

of,  15 
Antimony  poisoning,  881 
Antiseptic  dressings,  284-248 
Antisyphilitic  dressings,  271 
Anus,  fissure  of,  502,  508 
Aorta,  abdominal  compression  of,  18,21 
Apomorphia  in  poison  cases,  378, 877 
Apoplexy,  69,  855,  866 
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Arsenical  poisoning,  881 
Arteriotomy,  514 
Arteritis,  28 

Artery  compression  of  axillary,  12 

brachial,  12 
common  carotid,  10 
coronary  of  lip,  10 
dorsal  of  foot,  15 
facial,  10 

femoral,  common,  1 4 
femoral,  superfidal, 

14 
iliac,  common,!  4, 21 
iliac,  internal,  14 
occipital,  8 
popliteal,  15 
radial,  18 
subclavian,  11 
temporal,  10 
tibial,  anterior,  15 
•I       tibial,  posterior,  15 
II       ulnar,  18 
digital,  hemorrhage  from,  42 
forceps,  23,  24 
II      of  froenum  of  penis,  bleeding 
from,  4*i 
Arthritis,  acute,  447,  448 

II         suppurative,  443 
Artificial  respiration,  862-866 
Aspirating  apparatus,  Bigelow*s,  58 
Aspiration  of  bladder  by  the  rectum, 
472 
II  of    bladder   oTer    pubes, 

834-471 
Aspirators,  486 
Asphyxia,  861-871 

from  drowning,  861 
from   foreign    bodies  in 

larynx,  366 
from    foreign    bodies  in 

phar3rnx,  367 
from  gas-poisoning,  865 
Assalini's  forceps,  24 
Atheroma,  28 
Atheromatous     arteries,    bleeding 

from,  46 
Atropia,  antidote  to  morphia,  875 
II        antidote  to  muscarin,  888 
II        antidote  to  strychnia,  877 
Aveling's  method  of  transfusion,  72,  78 
Avulsion  of  nails,  509,  510 
Axillary  artery,  compression  of,  18 


II 


II 


II 
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Back,  triangular  bandage  for,  80,  81 

BandjAges,  77-102 

II  common  roller,  86 

II  cotton-net,  86 

11  domette,  86 

II  double-headed,  97,  98 

II  double  spiral,  99 

ti  double-headed  spiral,  89 

„  double  T,  101,  102 

II  II         for  ear,  102 

11  II         for  lips,  102 

II  M         for  nose,  102 

H  II         for  perinaeum, 

101 

II  effects  of  on  skin  and  cir> 

culation,  78 

II  elastic,  86-105 

II  elastic,  Ewen's,  105 

II  elastic,  Martin's,  105 

II  elastic,  woven,  106 

11  flannel,  86 

II  four-tailed  head,  92,  100 

II  for  finger,  94,  95 

II  gluteal,  42 

II  for  groin,  85,  86 

II  gum  and  chalk,  134 

II  head,  97 

II  knotted,  for  head,  99 

II  Martin's,  for  ulcerated  legs, 

261 

II  paraffin,  135 

II  perineal,  84 

tt  plaster  of  Paris,  133 
I.  .1      for  "jacket,"  808 

II  roller,  86 
M  II      inelastic,  87 

II  II      reversing,  87 

II  recurrent,  96 

,1  Scultetus',  208 

II  semi- elastic,  86 

I,  silk  net,  86 

11  simple  spiral,  87 

II  single  T,  100 

II  spica,  92 

II  starch,  135 

II  stearine,  185 

II  for  stump,  roller,  96 

II  for  stiunp,  triangular,  88 

,1  suspensory,  106 

,1  triangular,  78-86 
II  II  for  back,  80, 81 

II  II  II  chest,  80, 81 

II  II  II  cravat,  78 

II  II  II  elbow,  88 

II  II  II  foot,  83 

II  II  II  handy  83 

II  II  II  head,  80 

11  II  II  kneCy  83 


II 


•I 


11 
II 


II 


II 


II 


II 


Bandages,  triangular,  for  sling,  79 

II  If  ahoiilderfSl, 

82 
twisted  for  head,  SK^ 
Bandy  legs,  319 
Barnes'  iMg,  55-57 
Basilic  vein,  blood-letting  from,  512 
Bed  sores,  277,  278 

II  from  fracture  of  spiney  181 

II  in  hip  disease,  800 

Belladonna  poisoning,  377 
Belloo's  sound,  50 
Belts,  abdominal,  106 
Bichloride  of  methylene,  407-409 
Bigelow*s  aspirating  apparatus,  58 
Black  eye,  258 
Blackwash,  268 

Bladder,  aspiration  of,  over  the  pubea, 
471 
blood-dots  in,  58 
exploration  of,  for  stone,  469 
hsunorrhage  into,  53 
rupture  of,  340 
washing  out  the,  473,  474 
washing  out  by  syphon,  474 
Bleeders,  66-68 

II        constitutional  treatment  for, 

67,68 
ti        ulcers  in,  67 
Bleeding  from  jugular  vein,  514 

II        from   median    basilic   vein, 
513 
Blisters,  517 
Boils,  275 
Boradc  acid,  242 

II      ointment,  243 
Boroglyceride,  243 
Bougies,  460-464 

II        oesophageal,  479 
II         rectal,  passage  of,  474 
Bowed  legs,  319-321 
Brachial  artery,  compression  of,  12 
Brodie's  fistula  probe,  505 
Bruises,  256,  257 
Buboes,  445 
Bubo,  virulent,  270 
Bulb  of  corpus  spongiosum,  hiemorr- 

hage  from,  59 
Bull-dog  forceps  for  compreasioii,  26 
Bullets,  extraction  of,  254-256 
Bullet-extractor,  Coxeter's,  255 
Bums  and  scalds,  279,  287 

II      deep,  284-287 
Burss,  incision  of,  450 

patelhe,  suppuration  of,  444 
enlarged,  450 


II 
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Calcnlns,  impacted,  836 

GaiuJised  Teasels  »  cause  of  hemor* 

liuige,  45,  46 
Cancrum  oris,  274,  275 
Capeline  bandsff®,  97 
CtfboUc  acid,  31-33 

fi  If     poisoning,  880 

fi        oil  for  plugs,  6 
Carbonates  of  the  alkalies  as  poisons, 

882 
Carbuncles,  276 
Carron  oil,  281 

Carr's  splint  for  Colles'  fracture,  179 
Cartels  tourniquet,  19 
Cartilage,  loose,  of  knee,  217 
Catgut  ligatures,  25 
Catheters,  460-471 

breaking  in  urethra,  471 
Brodie*^  362 

double-channelled,  for  syr- 
inging the  bladder,  473 
Eustachian,  427 
flexible,  462 
flexible,  passage  of,  470 
india-rubber,  464 
olivary,  463 
passage  of,  468 
preparation  of,  466 
prostotic,  335 

•t        passing,  469,  470 
silver,  362 
tying  in,  466-468 
Caustic  alkalies  as  poisons,  882 
,.        34-41 
..        list  of,  31 
Cautery,  actual,  36,  53,  61,  518 
II      for  bleeders,  67 
damp  fur  internal  piles,  501 
galvanic,  36-38 
irons,  36,  37 
Pacquelin's,  36,  39-41 
CeUuUtis,  273 
Cervical  caries,  316 
Charpie,  styptic,  61 

II  II       for  bleeders,  67 

Chest,  aspiration  of,  451,  452 
II     strapping  for,  114 
It    triangular  bandage  for,  80,  81 
Chloral  poisoning,  378 
Chloride  of  xinc,  31-34 
Chloroform,  administration  of,  890- 
397 
It        rtr$u*  ether,  388-390 
Cinchona  bark,  31 
Circumcision,  507 
Clamp  for  piles,  502 
Clavicle,  fracture  of,  140,  141 

Sayre's  treatment, 
160-166 
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Clips,  26 

Clots  in  bladder,  58 
Clove-hitch  knot,  103 
Clover's  aspirating  apparatus,  58 
It       gas  and  ether  apparatus,  403- 

406 
tl       inhaler,  400,  401 
Club-foot,  321 

II  classification  of,  321 

Cobwebs,  31 

Cocking*s  pomplastic  felt,  130 
Cold,  as  s^rptic,  3,  35 
Cole's  truss,  108 
Collapse,  348 

II  extreme,  venssectioii  for,  35<^> 
CoUes'  fracture  (see  fracture),  143-176 
Collodion,  31 

I,  flexible,  32 

n  closing  wounds  by,  224 

It  for  erysipelas,  272 

Common  carotid  artery,  oompresnon 
of,  10 
It       femoral  artery,  compression 
of.  14-21 
Compression  by  acupressure,  29 

by  bulldog  forceps,  26 
by  Esmaroh's  band  and 

tube,  15 
by  ford-pressure,  26 
by  levers,  21 
by  serr^fiines,  26 
by  strangulation,  7-15 
l^  tourniquets,  17-21 
digital.  7-15 
of  arteries  (see  artery),  8 
Compress,  the  graduated,  5 
Condylomata,  33,  5u9 
Convulsions  in  infants,  359 
Coronary  artery  of  lips,  oompresdon 

oMO 
Corpus  spongiosum,  hemorrhage  from, 

59 
Corrodve  sublimate  poisoning,  381 
Cotton-net  bandage,  86 
Cotton-wool  for  fuugging  wound,  5 
Counter-extension,  187,  194 
Cousin's  tourniquet,  20 
Coxeter's  bullet  extractor,  255 
Cradle  and  swing,  206 
Creosote,  31,  32 

It        hemostatic,  76 
Croft's  method  of  splinting,  203 
Cupping,  514-516 
Cyst's,  sebaceous,  496 

D 
Davy's  levers,  21 

Deafness  from  impacted  wax,  421 
Deep  sutures,  29 
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DieffenbAch'i  forceps,  26 
Digital  artery,  bleeding  from,  42 
Digitalis,  a  hsemostatic,  76 
Dislocation,  compound  of  ankle,  im- 
mediate treatment,  of,  146 
Dislocation  of  jaw  in  extraction  of 

teeth,  419 
Domette  bandage,  86 
Dorsal  artery  of    foot,  compression 

of,  16 
Douche,  nasal,  49 
Drainage  of  wounds,  224-226 

II        tubes,  225-226 
Dressings,  anti-syphilitic,  271 
dry,  228,  229 
forceps,  10 
oily,  282,  283 
surgical,  227,  283 
wet,  229-232 
Drowning,  361-365 
Dupuytren's  splint  for  Pott*s  fracture, 
210 

£ 
Ear,  diseases  of,  421-431 
II     double  T  bandage  for,  102 
II    foreign  bodies  in,  42 
II    wounds  of,  247 
Ecohymosis  treated  by  compression, 
266,  257 

II  sub-coDJunctival,  258 

Ecraseur,  galvanic,  38 
ti       for  piles,  502 
Elastic  bandi^es,  105,  106 

II       tourniquet,  20 
Elbow  splint,  128 

.1      fracture  at,  142,  173-175 
II       triangular  bandage  for,  83 
Electricity   for  chronio   ulcers,   265, 

266 
Elevators,  317,  318 
Emergencies,  830,  et  teq. 
Emetics  for  poisoning,  373 
Emphysema,  surgical,  169 

II  II        Southey's  tro- 

cars for,  170 
Empyema,  incision  for,  453 
Enemata,  475 
Enlarged  prostate,  334 
Epilepsy,  357 
Epistaxis,  47,  52 

in  exhaustion,  52 
in  fevers,  52 
digitalis  for,  76 
ergot  for,  76 
Epithelioma  from  bums,  287 
Ergot,  76 

Ergotine  for  bleeders,  68 
Erysipelas,  272,  278 


II 


II 
II 
II 


I 


II 


ti 
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Erysipelas,  coUodioti  for,  372 
oonstitutionil 

for,  273 
phlegmonooi,  278 
punctures  for,  273 
Erythema,  272 

Esmarch's  tube,  as  figure  of  8, 17 
If        tube,  15,  62 
II        bandage,  15,  69 
Ether,  400-403 

II      spray,  for  hsnnoiThage,  35 
II       poisoning,  374 
Ethidene  dichloride,  408 
Eucalyptus  oil,  243 
Eustachian  tube,  digital  fnraminatiflii 
of,  429 
•I  tube,  syringing  of,  428 

Ewen's  elastic  bandage,  106 

11      plaister. 
Excision  of  hip- joint,  801 
Extension  in  fractures,  187 
Extravasation  of  urine,  387 

indsions    for, 

838,  839 
from  old  stric- 
ture, 889 


II 


11 


ti 
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Facial  artery,  compression  of,  10 
Feeding  by  nostrils,  478 
Femond    artery    (superficial),    com- 
pression of,  14 
•I  truss,  lOA 

Femur,  fracture  of.  at  neck,  144 
II  11  shaft  of,  1 44, 187 

II       shortening  of,  195 
Figure  of  8  bandage,  90-92 
File-pressure,  23 
Finger  bandage,  94,  95 
Fingers,  strapping  for,  116 
Fissure  of  anus,  502,  503 
Fistula  in  ano,  604-606 
Fistul»,  445 

II       scissors  for,  506 
Fistulous  tracks  in  groin,  509 
Fit,  apopletic,  356 
•I    epileptic,  357 
Flannel  bandage,  86 
Flat  foot,  321 
Flexion  of  joint  for  checking  hssmor- 

rhage,  6 
Foot,  fracture  of  bones  of,  210 

II     triangular  bandage  for,  83 
Forceps,  Adam's  flat-bladea,  156 
Assalini's,  24 
bayonet  shaped,  for   upper 

teeth,  414 
bull-dog,  26 
bullet  extracting,  264 
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Foffoept,  Dieffenbach's,  26 
diMectiiig,  23 
Dnrluan'i  flexible,  870 
drening,  10 
feneetrmted,  24 
for  ligaturing,  28,  24 
for  upper  moUr  teeth,  415 
Uryngeal,  867,  868 
Laer'a,  255 

Mackenzie's  lever,  870 
pharyngeiO,  367,  368 
serr^fine, 

Spenoer  Well'i,  26 
torsion,  28 
n        Tulsellam,  for  piles,  500 
Ford-pressure,  26 
Foreann,  fracture  of,  142,  175 
Foreign  bodies  in  air  and  food  pas- 
sages, 366-371 
in  external  auditory 

meatus,  422,  423 
remoyal      of,      from 
various  parts,  494, 
495 
Fnctnres,  diagnosis  of,  148 

n        immediate  setting  of,  137- 

150 
n         permanent  setting  of,  151 
N         of  cUvicle,  140,  160-166 
n        compound,  211,  212 
n         beds,  149, 150 

of  bones  of  foot,  210 

II  leg,    145,    201, 

210 
of  femur,  144,  187 
of  humerus,  170 
of  humerus  about  elboif, 

142,  173,  174 
of  lower  jaw,  140,  155,  160 
of  metacarpal  bones,  180 
near  knee,  145 
of  neck  of  femur,  144 
H        of  nasal  bones,  154 
H        of  patella,  144, 195-201 
N  II        with  effusion  of 

blood  into  knee-joint,  848 
H         of  olecranon,  175 
n         Pott's,  146,  ^09 
•I        of  pelvi^  144,  183 
n        removal  of    clothes  after, 

140 
n        of  ribs,  143-166 
II        with  injury  to  the  lungs, 

etc  168 
n        of  radius,  about  insertion 

of  pronator  teres,  176 
n         of  scapula,  170 
N         of  skull,  153,  154 
n        near  shoulder,  142 


II 

n 
II 


n 
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Fractures  of  qilne,  148, 180 

of  sternum,  166 

of  teeth,  419 

of  upper  jaW;  155, 160 
n        of  zygoma,  etc.,  155 
Frost  bite,  259 
Fungus  hiematodes,  67 

G 

Galvano-cautery,  36-88 

Ganglia,  450 

Gangrene,  hemorrhage  from,  59 

hospital,  59,  273 
GaiTot,  the,  17 
Grenito-urinary    tract,     hasmorrhage 

from,  58 
Genu  valgum,  318 
Gluteal  bandage,  84 
Golding  Bird's  tracheal  dilator,  371 
Gordons'  splint,  179 

II  for    Colles'    fracture, 

179 
GrafUng  skin,  282,  283 
Granny -knot,  103 
Granulations,  bleeding  from,  59 
Groin,  bandage  for,  85,  86 
GuUlotine,  Mathieu's,  490 
Gumboil,  440 
Gum,  tearing  of,  420 


Hematocele,  258 
Haematoma,  257 

II  of  scalp,  258 

Hematuria,  renal,  69 

II  turpentine  for,  75 

Hemoptysis,  69 

II  digitalis  for,  76 

II  ergot  for,  76 

Hemorrhage,  1-76 

acupressure  for,  29 
arterial,  4 
capillary,  8 
caustics  for,  84-41 
certain  kinds  of,  42-68 
compression  for,  5-21 
deep  sutures  for,  29 
drugs  used  to  arrest,  74 
ether  spray  for,  35 
extreme,  syncope  from, 

352 
favoured  by  dots,  35, 

64 
flexion  of  joints  for,  6 
ford-pressure  for,  26 
from  amputation  stumpy 
65 
II  n    aneoriim,  61 
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Hemorrhage  from  arteiy  ligatured  in 

continuity,  61, 65 
II  bulb  of  urethra,  59 
1 1  canalised  vesseliB,  45 
II    corpus  spongiosum 

59 
II    extraction  of  teeth, 

52,  53,  419 
II  gangrene,  59 
II    genito-urinary 

tract,  58 
II    granulations,  59 
II    imperfectly(Uvided 

vessel,  42 
II    malignant  growths 

6 
II    nose,  47-52 
palmar  arch,  43 
phagedeua,  59 
rectum,  53,  54,  58 
II    sloughs,  65 
II    special       arteries, 
8-15     (see    also 
artery) 
II    urethra,  59 
II    venereal  sores,  270 
in  division  of  tendo 
AchilliR,  493 
II  intermediary,  64 

II  internal  syncope  from, 

70,71 
M  internal,  69-71 

11  into  bladder,  58 

II  in  tracheotomy,  487 

II  ligature  of  arteries  for, 

21-26 
II  natural  arrest  of,  2 

II  permanent  arrest  of,  3 

II  plugging  for,  4,  5 

II  position  of  limbs  in,  1-4 

II  pressure  for,  4 

II  primary  arrest  of,  3 

II  reactionary,  64,  65 

II  recurrent,  64 

II  secondary,  63,  64 

I.  shock  from,  351 

II  special  moans  for  arrest- 

ing, 7-29 
II  st3rptics  for,  30-41 

tenaculum  for,  25 
torsion  of  arteries  for,  27 
II  transfusion  after,  71-73 

II  typhoidal,  75 

II  venous,  4 

Hsemorraghic  diathesis,  66,  67 

•<  ulcer,  59 

Hemostatics,  30-41,  46,  68-74 
Hamamelis,  hemostatic,  (see  Haie- 
line) 


Hare-lip  pins,  67,  222 
Hazeline,  31,  82,  76 
Head  bandage,  97 

II  ti        fonr-tail,  99,  100 

II  II        knotted,  99 

If  II        triangular,  80 

Hernia,  842-346 

II      non-strangulated,  345 

II      obturator.  111 

II      of  oviary.  111 

II      of  testis,  110 

ti      strangulated,  843, 844 

II      trusses  for,  108-111 

umbilical.  111 
II      vaginal,  111 
II      ventral.  111 
Herniotomy,  mortality  from  deUy  o( 

842 
Hide's  poroplastic  felt,  130 
Higginson's  syringe,  41,  49,  73 
Hilton's  method  of  opening 

432 
Hip- joint  disease,  288 

..  II       acute,  289-293 

II  II       ansesthetici  for,  i98 

II  II        Bryant**  splint  fat, 

292 
II  II        chronic,  298 

II  II        forcible  stratttning 

for,  299 
tenotomy  for,  299 
counter     irritation 

for,  291-298 
divisions  of,  288,289 
excision  of  joint  in, 
301 

Hip-joint  disease,  osteotomy  in,  801 
II  II       Sieveking's    splint 

for,  293 
ft  11       suppurative,  800 

II  II       Thomas's  splint  for, 

298 
Hospital  gangrene,  59 
Housemaid's  knee,  450 
Howard's  method  of  treating  drown- 
ing, 365 
Humerus,  fracture  of,  142-174 

II  II  about      «lbow, 

splints     for, 
174 
II  ••  non-union    in, 

178 
Hydrocele,  456-459 
Hydrochloric  acid  poisoning,  878-380 
Hypodermic  injection,  479-481 
Hysteria,  353-354 


loe  M  styptic,  85 
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Ice,  for  bleeding  into  bladder,  58 
Him  artery,  (common  )  comprenion  of, 
14,  21 
n  (internal)  oompreedon  of, 

14 
Inclined  plane  for  applying  the  jacket, 

306 
n  for    fractured    femur, 

193 
n  for  counter  extension, 

188 
India-rubber  bandage,  Martin's,  62, 71 
II  band,  Esmach's,  16 

II  tube,  Esmarch's,  62 

Inflammation,  erysipelatous,  272 
Ingrown  toe-nail,  509,  510 
Tngni"ft^  truss,  108 
Inhalers,  892 

II         Clover's,  400,  401 
It        Junker  s  408 
Insofflation  of  tympanum,  425 
Intestinal  obstruction,  342 

II  II    from  accumulation 

of  foBces,  346,347 
Iodine  plaister,  118 
Iodoform,  243 

It         for  chancre,  268 
II         for  neuralgic  ulcers,  265 
H         paste,  1269 
Ipecacuanha,  a  hemostatic,  76 
Iron  compounds,  hemostatics,  74 
Irrigation  of  wounds,  230 


Jackets,  303-306 

II      applied  by  suspension,  304-806 
II      inclined  plane,  for  applying, 

306 
II      modification  of,  310 
II       on  Dr.  Walker's  method,  310 
It      poroplastic,  31*2-316 
It  tt  application  of,  313 

Jaw,  fracture  of  lower,  1 40, 155-160 

II     fracture  of  upper,  155-160 
Joints,  effusion  into,  447 
Jognlar  vein,  bleeding  from,  514 
Junker's  inhaler,  408 
Jory  masts,  316,  317 

It  Mr.  Fumeaux  Jordan's, 

317 

K 
Kangaroo's  tendon,  for  ligatures,  25 
Kek^  growth  of,  jfnim  bum,  287 
Kerodne  a  poison,  374 
Kettle-holder  splinting,  123 
Key    for    conipressiug    subclavian 

artery,  11 
Knee,  fracture  near,  145 


Knee-joint,  aspiration  of,  449 

It  t«  in  fracture 

of  patella 
197 
•I  effusion  of  blood  into,  348 

•I  incision  of,  450 

It  sprains  of,  215,  216 

Knee,  strapping  for, 

M      triangular  bandage  for,  83 
Knife,  tenotomy,  492 
Knots,  77,  103,  104 


Laryngotomy,  482,  483 
Larynx,  foreign  bodies  in,  369 

•I       scalds  of,  286 
Laudanum  as  poison,  375 
Lead,  acetate  of,  a  hsmoHtatic,  74,  75 
Leather  splints,  125,  126 

11  for  kuee,  126-1.:8 

Leeches,  516,  517 
Leg,  fracture  of,  145,  201,  21o 
Levers,  Davy's,  21 
Lencocythemia,  68 
Ligature  of  arteries,  22-29 

II        catgut,  25 

II         materials  for,  24 

ti         of  arteries  by  filo-preti!»ure,  23 

11         of  arteries  with  forct* )m,  23 

It  11       with  tenaoalum,  25 

II         of  naevi,  498 

II         preparation  of,  25 
silk,  24,  26 
Lint  for  plu^fffing  bleeding  wound,    5 
Lips,  double  T  Itandage  for,  102 
Listerian  dressings,  234-243 

It  II  for  bums,  2^1 

II  II  for  comp«>uiid 

fractures,  211 
Lister's  toumiquet,  19,  20 
Listen's  splint,  122 
Lordosis,  294 
Luer's  forceps,  255 
Lungs,  congested    in   spinal    injur}*. 

182 
Lung,  injured  by  broken  rib,  168 

M 
Mclntyre's  splint,  122 
Mackenzie's  tonsillotome,  491 
Macleod's  splint  f(»r  CoUes'  fr^eturr. 

178 
Malgaigne's  hooks,  201 
Malignant  growths,  hiemorrha^'e  from. 

60,61 
Malingering,  epileptic,  359 
Many-tailed  bandage,  208 
ManJial  Hall's  method  of  treating  thv 

apparently  drowned,  365 
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Martin's  elastic  bandage,  62,  71, 105 
Mathieu's  forceps,  371 

II  guillotine,  490 

MaUco,  31 
Median    basilic    vein,    blood-letting 

from,  512 
Menorrhagia,  digitalis  for,  76 
Metacarpal  bones,  fracture  of,  180 
Afineral  acid  poisoning,  380 

II      oil,  poisoning  by,  374 
Minor  amputations,  494 
Morphia  as  hsemostatic,  75 
Morphia  suppository,  55 
Muscarin  poisoning,  383 
Mucous  tubercles,  509 
Mushroom  poisoning,  382 

N 
NsBvi,  cutaneous,  497,  498 
II      electrolysis  for,  497,  498 
ti      perchluride  of  iron  for,  499 
II      subcutAueous,  498,  499 
Nails,  ingrown«  509,  510 
Nasal  douche,  49 

II      bones,  fracture  of,  1 54 
II      cartilages,  displacement  of,  155 
II      truss,  Adams',  155 
Needles,  extraction  of,  from    hand, 
etc,  494,  495 
•I         tubular,  221 
Ndlaton's  treatment  of  syncope,  353, 

396 
NevUle's  splint,  122 
Nitrate  of  silver,  31,  34 
Nitric  acid,  31,35 

II  poisoning,  378-880 

Nitro-benzol  as  poison,  378 
Nitrous-oxide  gas,  397-400 
Noma,  274, 275 
Nose,  bleeding  from,  47 

II  recurrent,  digitalis 

for,  76 
broken,  154 
double  T  bandage  for,  102 


O 


Oak  bark  decoction,  55 
Occipital  artery,  compression  of,  8 

ti  hemorrhage  from,  8 

(Esophageal  bougies,  479 
Gi^sophagus,  foreign  body  in,  369 
Oil  of  turpentine,  31.  32 
Ointment,  camphorated  mercurial,  118 

II         boracic,  243 
Olecranon,  fracture  of,  175 
Onychia,  removal  of  nail  for,  510 
Opium  after  haemorrhage,  73 


11 


11 


Opium,  M  styptic  for  bladder,  68 

ti      for  bleeders,  68 

II      for  neuralgic  uloen,  265 

ft     hssmoetatic,  75 

ti      poisoning,  374-876 

II      suppository,  65 
Oxalic  add  poisoning,  878-880 


•I 


II 


•I 


•I 


II 


II 


Paoquelin's  canterr,  86,  39-41,  67 
Palmar  arch,  bleeding  from,  48,  46 
Patella,  fracture  of,  144,  196-801 
Paraoentis  abdominis,  454 

If  thoracis,  451 

Paraphymosis,  508 
Pelvis,  fracture  of,  144,  188 
Perchloride  of  iron,  31-38,  62 

to  be  aToid«l  ia 
sloughing  wounds 
65 

for  Meedeia,  67,68 
for  naeri,  499 
Perineal  bandage,  84 
Perinaeum,  double  T  bandage  for,  101 
Periostitis,  acute,  443 
Petit's  tourniquet,  18 
Phagedaena  sloughing  69,  270,  278, 

274,  287 
Pharynx,  foreign  bodies  in,  867, 868 

11        scalds  of,  286 
Phlegmonous  erysipelas,  278 
Phosphorous  poisoning,  881,  882 
Phymoeis,  110,  506 

II         cause  of  retention,  886 
Piles  connected  with  fissore  of  Bona, 

503 
Piles,  crushing  of,  501 
II      external,  499 
.1     internal,  499-5C2 
II      nitric  acid  for,  502 
Piper  augustifolium,  31. 
Plaister,  adhesive  (see  strapping) 
Aloock's,113 
Ewen's,  118 
iodine,  118 
medicated,  117 
Pleurisy,  paracentesis  for,  451,  452 
Plugging,  4-6 
Plugging,  materials  for,  5 

•I         nostril,  50,  51 
Plug,  "  pettiooated,"  65 
Pneumonia  caused  by  hasmorrhag* 

169 
Poisons,  372,  388 
Poisonous  foods,  882,  888 
Poisoning,  apomorphia,  for,  878  and 

377 
Poisons,  irritant  and  corroatTe,  879, 
880 


II 


II 


II 
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PoUtter*B  \mg,  426 
Polypi,  aond,  429-431 

If        lumaXf  removal  of,  495 
fi        limiilatod    by    Udckening  of 
nasal  muoom  membrane,  496 
Popliteal  artery,  oompreenon  of,  15 
Posterior  tibial  artoy,  compression 

of,  15 
Poroplastic  felt, 

..  jacket,  812 

Potassafosa,  31-34 
Pottos  fracture,  146,  209,  210 
11  II  Dapnytren's,  splint 

for,  210 
Pooltices,  231 
Psoas  abMiess,  442 
Prepuce,  slitting  np  in  adults,  507 
Proband,  367 
Ptobe,Nflaton's,  255 

tf       Sayre's  Tertebrated,  255 
Ptoli^ms  ani,  55,  111,  503,  594 

11  ping  for,  504 

Prostate  bleedmg,  for,  58 
Pnissio  acid  poisoning,  377 
Pnlle;  and  weight,  295 
Pus,  detection  of,  434 
n    in  joints,  448 
11     in  neck,  249,  250 


Quinsy,  439 


Badial  artery,  compression  of,  18 
Badius  fracture  of,   at  insertion   of 

pronator  teres,  176 
Reef-knot,  103 

Rectum,  hemorrhage  from,  53,  54-58 
M        passage  of  long  tube  into,  for 
administration  of  enemata, 
475 
M        stricture  of,  475 
n        surgical  regions  of,  56 
N        ulceration  of,  56 
It  II      in  dysentery,  56 

Reipiration,  artificial,  in  syncope,  71 
Retention  of  urine,  832 

from  enlarged  pro- 

sUte,334 
from  fractured  pel- 
vis, 183 
from      fractured 

spine,  181 
from  impacted  cal- 
culus, 336 
from  phymosis,336 
from  spasm,  332 
from  stricture,  332 
384 


It 


It 


It 


It 


It 


tt 
ti 


Rheophore,  38 

Ricketty  legs,  319-321 

Roller  bandage,  86,  see  **  bandage.' 

Rousel*B  transfusion  apparatus,  72 

Rupture  of  bladder,  340 

It  urethra,  traumatic,  387 

Ruspini's  stjrptic,  83,  58 


S 


Salicylic  wool,  241,  242 

Sayre's  treatment  of  fractured  claviclr 

160-166 
Scalds,  279-287 

II     of  larynx,  286 
It      of  pharynx,  L'86 
Scapula,  fracture  of,  170 
Scalp  wounds,  43 
Scarificator,  516 
Scarpa's  shoe  325 
Scoop  for  scraping  sinuses,  506 
Scott's  drewing,  118 
Scrotal  bandage,  85 

It       truss,  110 
Scultetus'  bandage,  208 
Scurvy,  68 
Sebaceous  cysts,  496 
Sedan  chair  for  transport,  146 
Septum  of  nose,  injury  to,  155 
Serous  cavities,  evacuation  of,  451 
II       effusion  into  cellular  tissue, 
455 
S^rrefine,  compression  by,  26 
Shell-fish  poisoning,  382 
Shock,  348 

from  bums,  279,  280 
from  hemorrhage,  35  \ 
from  injury  without  hemori 
hage,  348 
Shoulder,  fracture  near,  142 

H  triangular    bandage  for, 

81,82 
Signorini's  tomiquet,  19 
Silicate  of  soda  bandage,  134 
Silk  ligatures,  24,  26 
II     net  bandage,  86 
Skey's  tourniquet,  12 
Skin  grafting,  282,  288 
Skull,  fracture  of,  153,  154 

It      necrosis  of,  247 
Sling,  triangular  bandage,  for,  79 
Sloughing  from  ice  bags,  259 

f         phagedflBua,  59 
Sloughs,  cause  of  hemorrhage,  6j 
Soda  caustic,  34 
Sounding  for  stone,  469 
Sounds,  461 
Spanish  windlass,  17 


II 


tt 
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Spencer  WelU*  forceps,  26 
Sphincters  of  anus,  57 
Spica,  double,  93 
Spica  of  great  toe,  94 
n     of  groin,  92 
II     of  shoulder,  98 
II    of  thumb,  94 
Spinal  caries,  the  jacket  for,  303 
Spine,  fracture  of,  143,  180 
Splints,  119-136 

angular,  121 
attachment  of,  125 
Bavarian,  131-133 
Bryant's,  195,  292 
cap,   (metal)  for  lower  jaw, 

158,  159 
Carr's,  for  Colles'  fracture,!  79 
Cline's,  202 
coverings  for,  124 
Croft's  plaster,  203 
Dupuytren's,  for  Potts*  frac- 
ture, 210 
n      Ferguson's  long,  185 
II       for  elbow,  128 
II       for  fracture  of  humerus  near 
elbow,  174 
for  talipes,  324,  325 
Gordon's,  for  Colles*  fracture, 

179 
gutta-percha,  for,  131 
improvised,  119,  139 
interdental,  159,  160 
interrupted,  121 
iron,  121,1*22 
Splinting,  kettle-holder,  128 
Splint,  lead,  etc.,  133 

leather,  125,  126 

II       for  knee,  126-128 
Listen's,  12*2,  185 
long,  application  of,  190 


•• 
II 
II 
II 
11 

II 
II 
II 
II 

n 


II 
II 

II 

II 
II 
II 
II 


II 

II 
II 
II 

II      Lonsdale's,  157 

II      Macleod's,  for  Colles'  fracture, 


178 

Mclntyre's,  122 

moulded,  125,  133 

II        for  lower  jaw,  156 
II  II         made  of  bandages, 

133 
•I      natural,  119 
.,      NeviUe's  back,  122,  205 
..      padding  for,  123,  124 
•I      patterns  for,  126 
II      poroplastic  felt  for,  130 

rigid,  120 
If      Sieveking's,  195 
M      St.  Andrew's  Cross,  298 
II      Hurgical,  120 
I       Thomas' 291,  295-299 
n      double,  297 


II 


ft 


tt 


Splint,  trap-doors  in,  136 

n       wooden,  120 
Sponge  for  plugging  anus,  55 

for  plugging  bleeding  wooDdl, 

5 
grafting,  283,  284 
Sprains,  213,  217 

II        galvanism  for,  215 
Spray  producer,  286 
St.  Anc'rew's  Cross,  293 
Starch  bandage,  135 
Stearine  bandage,  135 
Sternum,  fracture  of,  166 
Stomach,  foreign  bodies  in,  868 
Stomach-pump,  use  of,  476-478 
II        washing  out,  476-478 
Stone,  sounding  for,  469 
Strangulated  hernia,  348,  844 
Strapping,  113 

accurate    adjustment    ct^ 

114 
closure  of  wounds  bj,  2SS 
for  ankle,  115 
for  breast,  116 
for  chest,  114 
dangers  of  114 
for  fingers,  114 
for  knee,  115 
for  testicle,  117 
for  wrist,  114 
on  isinglass,  118 
on  leather,  118 
on  linen,  113 
on  rubber,  113 
precaution  in  using,  158 
ulceiT,  262 
Stricture  of  rectum,  475 

•I  urethra,  332,  883,  465 

Stirrup    and  wei,'ht,   188-292,   198, 

195 
ti  II  for  hip  diseaas^ 

290,  291 
Stump  amputation  of,  h»morrfaag« 
from,  65 
bandage  for,  96 
triangular  bandage  for,  88 
Strychnia  poisoning,  876 
Styptics,  30*41 

charpie,  61 
for  bleeders,  67 
opium  and  cinchona  bark  as, 
229 
Subclavian   artery,  compression    o^ 

11 
Suffocation  (see  asphyxia),  865 
Sulphate  of  copper,  81,  52 

II  iron,  81,  82 

Snlphurio  add,  for  arrest  of  hamorr* 

hage,  76 
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Solphuric  Bcid  poiaoning,  878-380 
SoperficUl  femoral  artery,  oompres- 
non  of,  ]  4 
ft  temporal  artery,  oompres- 

non  of,  10 
Suppontoiy  of  morphia,  55 

II  uf  opium,  55 

Sutures,  deep,  220,  221 

•I        superficial,  222,  223 
Sylvester's    method   of  treating  the 

apparently  drowned,  363 
Syncope,  351,  352 

from  extreme  hemorrhage, 

etc.,  71.  352 
from      administration      of 
chlorofonn,  394,  397 
ft      internal  hemorrhage, 
69,  70,  71 
Synovitis,  447 
Syphilis  treatment,  constitutional,  270 

ti  ti  local,  270 

Syphilitic  sores,  267 
Syringe,  Higginson*s,  73 

•I        hyiK>dermic,  480 
Syringing  the  ear,  428 


M 
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II 


II 


II 


II 


II 
tl 


II 


II 


II 


II 


Talipes,  calcaneo-valgus,  328 
calcaneus,  328 
classification  ot,  321-829 
equino- varus,  323 
equinus,  328 
valgus,  328 
varus,  823,  828 
Tampons,  52 
Tannin,  31-33 

hemostatic,  76 
snuff,  50 

styptic  for  bladder,  58 
Tartarated  iron,  269 
T-bandage,  double,  101,  102 

for  ear,  102 
for  perineum,  101 
single,  100 
Teeth,  extraction  of,  410-420 
fracture  of,  419 
replacing  in  socket,  419 
upper  extraction  of,  313 
Temporal  artery,  compression  of,  10 
Tenaculum,  25 
Tenotomy,  492 

for  club  foot,  823 
in  hip  diitease,  299 
knife,  492 
Tetanus  from  bums,  287 
Thermo-cautery,  36,  89 

II  Pacquelin's,  39-41 

Thomas'  splint,  291,  295-299 
n  double,  297 
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Thomson's  piston  trocar,  458 
lliroat  cut,  248 
Thymol,  241 

Tibia,  curvature  of,  319-321 
Tibial  artery  (anterior),  compression 

of,  15 
II        II        (posterior),  compression 
of,  15 
Toenail  ingrown,  509,  510 
Tongue-tie,  510 
Tonsillar  abscess,  439 
TonsUlotome,  Mackenzie's,  491 
Tonsillotomy,  490-492 
Tonsil  scissors,  491 
Torsion  forceps,  28 

II       of  arteries,  27,  28 
Tourniquets,  17-21 
Tourniquet,  alveolar,  58 
n  Carte's,  19 

n  Cousin's,  20 

II  elastic, 

II  improvised,  17,  18 

II  Lister's,  19,  2o 

M  Petit's,  18 

II  Signorini's,  19,  62 

.1  Skey's,  19 

Tow,  carbolic,  242 
Tracheotomy,  482-490 

II  for  removal  of  foreign 

bodies,  370 
II  hemorrhage  in,  487-488 

II  non-insertion  of    tube 

in,  488 
II  stopping  of  breathing 

in,  488 
II  the  operation,  486 

II  treatment  after,  4S9 

It  tubes,  483-485 

Transfusion,  71-73 

II  after  hemorrhage,  71-73 

II  Avelinflr*s  apparatus  for, 

72-78 
Transport,  methods  of,  146-148 
Triangular  bandage,  78  86 

M  II     for  back,  80,  81 

II  II     for  capeline,  80 

II  II     for  chest,  80,  81 

for  cravat,  78 
for  elbow,  83 
II     for  foot,  88 
for  head,  80 
for  knee,  83 
II    for  shoulder,  8 1,82 
II        for  sling,  79 
Trocar  for  hydrocele,  457 
Southey's,  454 
Thomson's  piston,  452 
Trus8e^  108-112 
II        Coles,  108 
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Trasses,  femoral,  108 

II        for    half-descended   testide, 
110 
for  infants,  109 
for  varieties  of  hernial  111 
inguinal,  108 
measurement  for,  112 
nasal,  Adam's,  155 
scrotal,  110 
selection  of,  109 
Tubercles,  muco-cutaneous,  509 
Turpentine,  for  hseraaturia,  75 
II  hflemostatic,  75 

II  a  styptic  for  bladder,  58 

Typhoidal  haemorrhage,  75 


U 


Ulcers,  260-267 

II      of  anus,  502,  503 
Ulnar  artery,  compression  of,  18 
Ulcers  in  bleeders,  67 
cautery  for,  266 
chronic,  263 
cold,  268 
excision  of,  266 
in  external  auditory  meatus, 

425 
flabby,  263 
hasmorrhagic,  46,  264 
incision  of,  266 
inflamed,  264 
of  legs,  260-267 
neuralgic,  264,  265 
compression  for,  265 
*<8eaUngof,"  266 
sloughing,  264 
syphiUtic,  269-271 
Unguentum  opii  c.  galle,  55 
Urethra,  haemorrhage  from,  59 
rupture  of,  59 
size  of  normal,  465 
stricture  of,  465 
Urethral  fever,  466 
Urine,  retention  of,  332 

retention    of,   from  fractured 
pelvis,  183 


II 
II 
II 


II 


Urine,  retention  of,    from    fimetarid 

spine,  181 
UvuUs  relaxed,  492 


Vaccination,  519-520 
Vaginal  adhesions,  510-511 
Va^us  pad,  322 

Varicose  veins,  rupture  of,  46-47 
Veins,  entrance  of  air  into,  45 

II     median   basilic,    blood-letting 
from,  512 
Venaeseotion  for  collapne,  850 

II  complications  of,  518 

II  method  of,  512-513 

II  to  relieve  congestion,  70 

Venereal  sores,  267 

II  II      suppurating,  269 

II  II      dressing!  for,  271 

Venereal  warts,  509 
Volckman's  spoon,  59 


W 

Wax  in  ear,  421,  422 

Weak  ankle,  321,  322 

Wells,  Sir  Spencer's,  forceps,  26 

Whitiow,  442 

Wounds,  etc.,  218-259 

bruised,  256,  257 
contused,  244 
digestion  of^  244 
foetid,  246 
gunshot, 
incised^  218  238 
of  joints,  250-252 
of  nerves,  253 
punctured,  246 
II        scalp,  246,  247 
II        of  tendons,  252,  258 

Wrist,  strapping  for,  114 


II 
II 
II 
II 
II 


II 


II 


II 
II 


Yellow  wash,  269 


Zygoma,  fracture  of,  155 
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Thev  contain  information  nowhere  else  collected  in  such  con- 
densed, practical  shape. 

Their  size  is  such  that  they  can- be  easily  carried  in  the  pocket, 
and  the  price  is  low. 


VOLUMES  NOW  READY. 

QUESTIONS  ON  ANATOMY.  By  Samuel  O.  L. 
Potter,  M.D.     63  Illustrations.    3s.  6d. 

MEDICINE,  Part  I.  By  Dan  E.  Hughes,  M.D., 
Demonstrator  of  Clinical  Medicine,  Jefferson  College, 
Philadelphia.     3  s. 

MEDICINE,  Part  II.     Same  Author. 
3s. 

PHYSIOLOGY,  INCLUDING  EMBRYOLOGY.  By  A. 
P.  Brubaksr,  Demonstrator  of  Physiology,  Jenermm 
College,  Philadelphia.      3s.  6d. 

VISCERAL  ANATOMY.  By  Samuel  O.  L.  Potter, 
M.D.    3s.  6d. 

MATERIA  MEDICA.     By  Samuel  L.  Potter,  M.D. 
38.  6d. 

CHEMISTRY.  By  G.  Mason  Ward,  M.D.,  Demon- 
strator of  Chemistry,  Jefferson  College,  Philadelphia. 
38.  6d. 

OBSTETRICS.      By  Hy.  G.  Landis,  A.M.,  M.D.,  Pro- 

fessor  of  Obstetrics  and  Diseases  of  Women  in  Starling 
College.     Illustrations.     3s.  6d. 

SURGERY.    By  Oscar  Orwitz. 
Fully  Illustrated.    3s.  6d. 

OTHERS  IN  PREPAR.\TION. 


HENRY  KIMPTONS 

RECENT    PUBLICATIONS. 


HARRISON  ALLEN.  M.D. 

ProftMor  of  Phytiiology  in  thf  University  of  Pennsylvania,  dx. 

> 
Now  Ready,  in  six  Volumes,  4to. 

A  System  of  Human  Anatomy,  including 

its  Medical  and  Surgical  Relations,  with  a 
Chapter  on  Histology,  by  E.  Shakespeare, 
M.D.,  Ophthalmolo^st  to  the  Philadelphia  Hospital. 
Containing  about  600  pages  of  letterpress.  Illus- 
trated with  380  figures  on  109  plates,  many  of  which 
are  beautifully  coloured.  The  drawings  by  Her- 
mann Fabkr,  from  Dissections  by  the  Author ;  also 
about  250  Woodcuts  in  the  Text.  Each  section  is 
enclosed  in  a  handsome  portfolio.  Price  £3  158. 
net,  for  the  complete  Work.     1883- 


Section  I. — Histology,  with  12  plates,  containing  55 
figures.  Section  II. — Bones  and  Joints,  with  30  puttes, 
containing  122  figures.  Section  III. — MrscLES  and 
Fascl.!:,  \%nth  15  plates,  containing  43  figures.  Section 
IV. — Artkries,  Veins,  and  Lymphatics,  with  21  plates, 
containing  .34  figures.  Section  V. — Nervous  System, 
with  14  plates,  containing  35  figures.  Section  VI. — 
Or<jans  of  Sense,  of  Digestion,  and  Genito-Urinary 
Organs,  with  17  plates,  containing  71  figures. 

"  The  aim  of  the  author  haa  been,  aa  he  tells  ns  in  his  intro- 
duction, to  produce  '  a  book  which  will  be  at  once  accurate  in 
statement,  and  concise  in  terms ;  which  will  be  an  acceptable 
expression  of  the  present  state  of  the  science  of  Anatomy  ;  which 
will  exclude  nothing  that  can  be  made  appUcaUe  to  the  Medical 


Henry  Ktmpton^s  Publications. 


HARRISON  "ALLEN,  M.D.— CoiKintcw/. 

art,  and  which  will  thus  embrace  all  of  surreal  importance,  while 
omitting  nothing  of  value  to  clinical  medicme. '  Tne  object  aimed 
at  is  one  to  which  we  can  take  no  exception,  and  if  we  may  judge 
of  what  the  succeeding  volumes  will  be  like  from  the  three  that 
are  before  us,  we  think  the  author  will  be  fairly  entitled  to  claim 
that  he  has  succeeded  in  attaining  to  *Jie  goal  which  he  set  before 
himself. 

'*  As  we  said  at  the  outset  of  this  notice,  we  consider  that 
the  instalment  that  is  before  us  nves  good  promise  that  the  whole 
work,  when  completed,  will  be  m  great  value,  and  will  take  rank 
amongst  the  standard  works  on  Ajuitomy." — Medical  Times  and 
Gazette. 

''The  Plates  are  well  done,  ^d  sufficiently  illustrate  the 
Text.  Altogether  much  valuable  information  is  to  be  gained 
from  the  parts  to  which  we  refer.'* — Edinburgh  Medical  JoumaL 

From  D.  Hates  Aonew,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Surgery  in  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania. — "The  work  needs  no  commenda- 
tion from  me  ;  it  speaks  for  itself.  I  know  of  no  similar  work 
in  any  language  which,  either  in  illustrations,  or  in  text,  is  as  well 
adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  medical  student  and  the  practitioner 
as  this  book  of  Professor  Allen's. " 

FromS.  W.  Gross,  A.M.,  M.D.,  Professor  of  the  Prindplee 
of  Surgery  and  of  Clinical  Surgery,  in  the  Jefiferson  Medical 
College  of  Philadelphia. — "After  a  careful  examination  of  the 
tirst  two  sections  of  Allen's  System  of  Human  Anatomy,  now  in 
the  course  of  publication,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  declarinff  that, 
when  complete,  it  will  constitute,  in  my  opinion,  by  ur  the 
l>e8t  work  of  reference  on  the  subject,  for  the  surgeon  and 
physician,  that  has  yet  appeared  in  the  £nglish  language." 

From  William  Pepper,  M.D.,  L.L.D.,  Provost  and  Pro- 
fessor of  Clinical  Medicine  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. — 
"  It  is  a  great  book,  and  the  best  work,  so  far  as  I  know,  ever 
done  in  Anatomy.  It  will  be  most  useful  to  the  medical  man  ; 
and  I  predict  for  it  an  altogether  exceptional  and  permanent 
success  and  renown. " 

From  John  Ashurst,  Jnn.,  M.D.,  IVofessor  of  Clinical 
Surgery  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. — "Professor  Harrison 
Allen's  Treatise  on  Anatomy,  of  which  I  have  with  much  interest 
examined  the  early  sections,  will,  I  feel  sure,  when  completed, 
constitute  the  most  valuable,  as  well  as  the  most  beautiful,  work 
on  the  subject  accessible  to  the  student.  It  will  also,  from  its 
practical  character,  be  of  great  service  to  medical  practitioners, 
and  it  is  in  every  respect  a  production  which  will  reflect  great 
'Tedit  upon  medical  literature." 


Henrt/  Ktmplon'i  Publiealioni. 


APOTHECARIES'    HALL. 

Just  Published. 

The  Stadent'B  Qnide  to  the  Hzaminations 

OF  THE  Apothecabieb'  Hall,  containing  the 
reqiurements  of  all  the  Examinations  held  by  the 
Apothecaries'  Society  ;  and  including  a  collection  of 
Questions,  both  Wnlten  arid  Viva  Voce,  that  have 
been  given  at  the  Professional  Examinations  from 
time  to  time  during  many  years  post.  Price  1/- 
1883. 


ROBERTS  BARTHOLOW,  A.M.,  M.D..  L.L.D. 

Pro/aior  of  ifaleria   Mfitica  and  Ofnrrai  Therapi^kt  in  the 

JtgeTKm  MtdietU  CMfgt  of  PhUatltlphia,  ^. 

Medical  Electricity  ;   a  Practical  Treatise 

on  the  applications   of  Electricity  to  Medicixe 
and  SUBGEHY,  8to,  96  Illustrations,  "s.  6d.      1881. 

"  Thti  treatiu  by  Dr.  Birtholow  ii  iutencled  aa  *  teit-book 
for  atntieiita,  but  ii  meant  alio  to  aid  the  praotitioner  in  hii  daily 
work.  It  probably  fulliU  the  writ«r'i  intention  better  than  any 
of  the  Dumerou*  handbook!  which  have  hitherto  appeared." 
—EdiiAuryh  Uedieal  JountaJ,  Febrnary,  1SS2. 

"  As  a  guide  to  the  employment  of  electricity  in  medicine 
and  Surgery,  indeed,  the  volame  is  a  very  valuable  oontributdon 
to  our  literature,  and  we  welcome  it  aa  likely  to  be  of  considerable 
■en-ice  to  the  profewion. "- Jffi/icW  yeia,  April  28,  1SS2. 

SAMUEL  BENTOX,  L.R.C.P.,  Lomd., 

M.R.C.S.  AXD  L.M.  (Eno.) 

Nurses  and  Nursing  ;    and  why  are  there 

not  more  Good  Nurses!'     Is.  1877. 


W.  SYMINGTON  BROWN,  M.D. 

Mrmher  <if  iMr  Ofnaxoloaical  Soeielji  of  Bodmt,  fUlou  nf  At 

Man.  Mtdieol  Soektf,  ix. 

A  Clinical  Handbook  on  the  Diseases  of 

Women.     8ro.     10a.  1882. 
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FREEMAN  J.  BUMSTEAD  akd  R,  W.  TAYLOR. 

Just  published.     Fifth  Edition.     Reyited  and  Re-written  with 

many  additions.    Royal  8vo,  pp.  906,  with  139  Woodcnts 

and  13  Colonred  Figures,  288. 

The  Pathology  and  Treatment  of  Venereal 

Diseases.  By  Freeman  J.  Bumstead,  M.D.,  late 
Professor  of  Venereal  Diseases  at  the  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons,  New  York ;  and  R.  W. 
Taylor,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Venereal  and  Skin 
Diseases  in  the  University  of  Vermont,  &e. 

Dec.  1883. 

"  On  former  occasions  we  have  welcomed  the  several  editions 
of  this  admirable  work  ;  and  it  is  now  our  very  pleasant  duty  to 
recommend  most  highly  this  the  iifth  edition,  revised  and  re- 
written,  with  many  additions,  by  Dr.  Taylor.  As  an  addition  to 
the  illustrations  are  two  pages  of  chromo-lithographic  drawings, 
delineating  the  chief  venereal  lesions  !n  a  most  accurate  manner. 
A  chapter  on  syphilis  and  marriage  has  been  appended,  giving 
the  best  advice  on  this  important  question." — Edinburgh Metlical 
Journal,  March,  1884. 

"  We  do  not  hesitate  to  express  the  belief  that  this  is  not 
only  the  best  work  in  the  English  language  upon  the  subjects  of 
which  it  treats,  but  also  one  which  has  no  equal  in  other  tongues 
for  its  clear,  comprehensive,  and  practical  handling  of  its 
themes.  With  respect  to  the  appearance  of  the  book,  including 
its  typography  and  illustrations,  we  have  merely  to  conclude  by 
saying  that  the  publishers  have  done  their  part  with  theur 
accustomed  skill  and  taste." — American  Journal  oj  the  Medical 
Sciences,  January,  1884. 

*'  Regarding  the  work  as  a  whole  it  is  confidently  asserted  that 
no  physician  or  student  who  wishes  to  learn  how  to  recosnize 
or  to  properly  treat,  the  different  venereal  diseases,  or  to  have 
an  authority  at  hand  containing  the  latest  and  best  views  on 
these  affections,  can  afford  to  neglect  to  read  and  keep  the  latest 
edition  of  Bumstead  and  Taylor." — Neio  York  Medical  Record, 
January,  1884. 

Notice  of  the  previotu  Edition. 

'*  Bumstead's  work  is  already  classic,  and  hardly  requires 
reviewing.     This  edition  is  well  up  to  date,  and  everywhere 

bears  mark  of  careful  and  erudite  preparation Must 

take  first  rank  among  the  works  in  the  £Inc(lish  language  on 
Venereal  Diseases." — Lancet,  July  31st,  1880, 


'Henry  KimptorCs  Publications, 


V.  CORNIL. 
Prqft9&or  to  the  Faculty  o/Afedidne  of  Parvi,  and  PhyticicLn 

to  the  Lowrcine  Ho&pUal, 

Ssrphilis ;  its  Morbid  Anatomy,  Diagnosis 

AND  Treatment.  Translated  with  notes  and  addi- 
tions, by  J.  Henby  C.  Simes,  m.d.,  Demonstrator  of 
Pathological  Histology  in  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  J.  William  White,  m.d..  Lecturer  on 
Venereal  Diseases  and  Demonstrator  of  Surgery  in 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  In  one  handsome 
octavo  volume  of  about  450  pages,  with  90  very 
elaborate  illustratiom,     18s.  1882. 

**  This  volume  consists  of  a  series  of  lectures  delivered  by 
Professor  Comil  in  the  tprinff  and  snmmer  of  1878  in  the  Loor- 
cise  Hospital.  The  onginid  form  of  lectures  has  been  changed 
into  chapters  in  the  present  issue,  and  a  large  amount  of  aodi- 
iional  matter  has,  with  the  consent  of  the  author,  been  inserted 
by  the  translators.  These  interpolations  deal  mainly  with  the 
cunical  aspects  of  the  disease,  and  contain  much  valuable  and 
well-digested  material. 

Of  the  series  of  researches  contained  in  the  present  work  it 
is  needless  to  say  that  they  are  worthy  of  the  hish  reputation  the 
author  has  gained  in  other  branches  of  pathological  anatomy. 
The  volume  differs  in  one  respect  fi*dm  the  many  excellent  treati- 
ses on  the  subjt^t  which  have  appeared  in  recent  years  both  in 
this  country,  in  France,  and  in  America,  and  supplies  a  deficiency 
in  the  bibliography  of  the  affection  by  giving  especial  prominence 
to  its  minute  anatomy.  The  histology  of  the  various  lesions, 
from  the  initial  chancre  to  the  gumma,  including  the  mucous 
patch,  the  superficial  and  deep  cutaneous  svphilides,  the  osseous 
and  visceral  affections,  is  mmutely  described  and  figured,  and 
M.  Comil  has  adiled  new  observations  of  his  own.  His  microsco- 
pical sections  were,  as  far  as  possible,  made  from  portions  of 
tissue  removed  during  life,  so  as  to  eliminate  appearances  due  to 
post-mortem  change  ;  and  excellent  drawings  of  the  chief  lesions 
are  scattered  throughout  the  volume.  We  can  strongly  recom- 
mend this  work  to  all  who  are  interested  in  the  study  of  the  inti- 
mate pathology  of  syphilis." — Medical  Times  A:  Oazette, 

*'  The  multiform  cutaneous  manifestations  of  the  disease,  are 
dealt  with  histologically  in  a  masterly  way — as  we  should  indeed 
expect  them  to  be — and  the  accompanying  illustrations  are  ex- 
ecuteil  carefully  and  welL 

The  anatomy,  the  histology,  the  pathology,  and  the  clinical 
features  of  syphilis  are  represented  in  this  work  in  their  best, 
most  practical,  and  most  instructive  form  ;  and  no  one  will  rise 
from  its  perusal,  without  the  feeling  that  his  grasp  of  the  wide 
and  important  subject  on  which  he  treats  is  a  stronger  and  surer 
one." — Practiiiontr.  January,  1883 
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CORNIL  AND  RANVIER. 

Comil  and  Banvier's  Manual  of  Patholoffi- 

CAL  Histology.     Translated  with  Notes  and  Aculi- 
tions,  by  £.  O.   Shakesfkjlse,   m.d..  Pathologist 
and  Ophthalmic  Surgeon  to  Fhila.  Hospital ;   and 
Henby  C.  Simes,  M.D.,  Demonstrator  of  Pathologi- 
cal Histology,  at  the  Univ.  of  Pa.      Large  8to,  700 
pages,  with  over  300  illustratioMj  25s.  1880. 
V  Their  book  is  not  a  collection  of  the  works  of  others,  bnt 
has  been  written  in  the  laboratory  beside  the  microscope.      It 
bears  the  marks  of  personal  knowledse  and  investigation  npoo 
every  page,   controlled  by  and  controuiiijg  the  works  of  others 
In  short,  its  translation  has  made  it  the  best  work  in  pa- 
thology attainable  in  our  lansaage  ;  one  that  every  student  cer- 
tainly on^ht  to  have." — Arcmves  of  Medicine,  April,  1880. 

**  This  will  be  found  an  ezceedinsly  interesting  valuable 
work  by  all  who  are  engaged  in  the  study  of  or  take  an  interest 
in  histology — normal  or  morbid.  The  material  which  was  utilized 
in  its  preparation  was  derived  from  autopsies  and  operations  iu 
the  hospitals  of  P^trls,  which  are  so  very  nch  in  it.  Nothing  was 
taken  for  granted  but  everything  ve^fiod  by  microscopical  in- 
vestigation by  the  authors  themselves  in  their  own  laboratories 
asnsted  by  their  own  pupils.  As  an  aid  to  microscopists  in  their 
investigations  it  will  be  found  invaluable— in  fact,  the  very  beet 
with  which  we  are  acquainted." — Cincinnati  Medical  Xetes,^ 
February,  1880.    

DAVID   DRUMMOND,  m.a..  m.d. 
T.CD.  et  Dunelm^  Physician  to  the  Infirmary ,  NewcadU-on'Tyne. 

Now  Ready,  8vo,  pp.  374,  with  a  Coloured  Plate 
and  53  illustrations,  lOs.  6d. 

Diseases  of  the  Brain  and  Spinal  Cord.    A 

Guide  to  Pathology,  Diagnosis,  and  Treatment,  for 

Practitioners  and  Students. 

"  Dr.  Drummond's  book  is  one  which,  within  its  limits, 
deserves  to  be  recommenlacL  The  statements  contained  in  it 
are  accurate,  and  evidently  based  upon  a  close  study  of  the  works 
of  Charcot,  Erb,  and  other  masters.  There  is  but  little  room  for 
originality  in  a  compendium.  On  the  other  hand,  a  food  eye  for 
perspective  is  required,  and  the  relative  importance  of  the  several 
subjects  and  their  component  parts  is  ever  to  be  kept  in  view.  In 
this  the  author  has  been  successful.  The  illustrations  are  occasion- 
ally rough,  but  to  the  point.  We  wish  every  success  to  the  book, 
and  recommend  it  as  a  pleasant  and  safe  guide  to  those  for  whom 
is  intended." — British  MediealJoumal^  December,  15th,  1883. 

'*  Several  of  the  illustrations  are  simple  pen-and-ink  sketchea, 
which  thoueh  rough,  have  much  more  realism  about  them  than 
elaborate  schematic  drawings. 

The  book  is  a  very  creditable  compendium  of  the  more  im- 
portant diseases  of  the  parts  of  which  it  treats." — The  Dublin 
Journal  of  Mexlical  Science,  January,  1884. 

**  Will  be  of  much  service  to  the  busy  Practitioner.  **J#ef2ioa/ 
Times  and  OazeUe,  January,  5,  1884. 


Htnty  Kimpton't  Pvblieationt. 


AUSTIN  FLINT,  x.d. 
A  Treatise  on  the  Principles  and  Practice 

OF  Medicine.      Reyiscd   and   Largely  Re-written. 
Fifth  Edition,  large  8vo,  ios.  1881. 

"  We  suiiiot  coDcluJe  Uili  notieo  without  eiprauing  our 
ailiuintion  of  tbis  volnnie,  which  ii  certainly  one  o[  the  ituidArd 


tent-bookg  on  meilicinr,  anil  we  mav  ufely  alGrm  that,  taken 
adiuaioted,  whiltt  at  the  same  time  it  ibow*  it*  author  to  be 


•Itogether,  it  exhibits  a  fuller  anil  wider  aoquaintanee  with  recent 
pathological  inquiry  tbau  any  aimilar  work  with  which  i 


poMexBed  of  the  rare  facultiet   of   clear   expoaition,    thoughtful 

diKrimiiiation,  and  auund  judgement. "—rAxLanrff,  July  3,1SSI. 

"  Haa  never  been  auqiasaed  aa  a  text-book  for  atudenti, 

and  a  book  of  ready  refcrenue  fur  practitionen." — 2f.  Y.  Medical 

"A  well-known  vHter  aud  lecturer  on  medicine  recently 
eipresacd  to  the  writer  of  this  notice  an  opiniou  in  the  higheat 
degree  complimentary  of  Ihe  admirable  treatise  of  Dr  Flint  ;  and 
in  eulogiiins  it  he  described  it  accurately  aa  '  readable  and  reli- 
■hie.'  No  tcit.boob  is  more  calculatcil  to  enchain  the  iotereitof 
the  Btudeut,  and  none  betj^r  clarailiea  the  multitudinous  aubjecta 
incluiled  in  it.  It  haa  alreaily  ao  far  won  ita  way  in  England  that 
no  incuoaiderablc  number  of  men  use  it  alone  in  the  study  of  pure 
medicine  ;  and  we  can  aay  of  it  that  it  is  in  every  way  adapted 
to  serve  not  only  as  a  complete  guide  to  the  subjects  of  eiamina- 
tinn,  but  also  as  an  ample  iustructor  in  the  scieni  s  and  practice 
of  meilicine.  Tlie  stylo  of  Dr.  Flint  is  alwaj-s  polished  and 
t-ngaging ;  hut  if  we  ma;  do  so,  we  would  especially  commend 
Chapter  VI.,  on  Diseases  of  the  Nerrea,  as  an  example  of  the 
way  in  which  a  <lifficult  subject  can  be  presented  tb  ensure  that 
it  Hhoulil  be  fully  unitentooil.  The  whole  work,  however, 
al HHi lids  in  perspicuous  eiplanation,  and  is  a  most  admiiabto  text- 
bofik  of  medicine." — Medtcat  Nttei. 


SAMUEL  \V.  GROSS,  a.m.,  m.d. 

LrclHTT  on   Vmrrtal  and  Gmito- Urinary  IHatatn  in  At 
JffrrtoH  ilfdical  CoUrgt  t^  PkUadflj-Mia.  tit. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  Impotence.  Sterll- 

iTY,  AND  Allied  DmoBUEnsof  the  Male  Skxuai. 

Organs.     Seeond  Edition.     8vo,  174  pagea,  teitk  16 

illutlratiom,  7<>.  6d.  1883. 

"  Dr.  GKOS.S  is  a  forcible  and  interesting  writer,  and  be  here 

mta,  in  ao  attractive  style,  very  mnch  valuable  mformation. 

lucationof  Ini|iotonceaDd  its  nomerDoacauii^  ia  exhaustively 

itiacusscd.      So  alao  are  Sterilily,  Spermatoirbixa,  and  Proatator- 

rlxBA.     Thia  is  an  nuuially  valuable  book,  and  must  be  i«ad  by 

L'vcry  would-be  tborongh  pbyucian." — JnuriautSpteialul. 


K 
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D.  TOD  GILLIAM,  m.d. 

Professor  of  Physiology,  Starling  Medical  College^  formeriy 

Professor  of  General  PcUltdogy,  ColnnUms 

Medical  College^  Columbus,  Ohio. 

The  Essentials  of  Pathology  :  l2mo,  296  pages, 

tcilh  47  illustrations,  Ts  6d.  Dec,  1883. 


EDWARD  D.  HALL,  m.d. 

The  Metric  Dose  Book ;  giving  the  minimum 

and  maximmn  Doses  of  old  and  new  Drugs  by  the 
Ghramme  System.  Also,  containing  a  Table  of  the 
Metric  System  as  applied  to  Medicine,  and  a 
Therapeutical  Synopsis  of  the  principal  new  Drugs. 
Is.  6d. 1881. 

L.  HERMANN. 

Professor  of  Physiology  in  the  University  of  Zurich, 

JiXperixnental  Pharmacolo^.  A  Handbook 

of  Methods  for  Studying  the  Physiological  Actions 
of  Drugs.  Translated,  with  the  Author's  permission, 
with  notes  and  additions,  by  Robert  Meade  Smith, 
M.D,,  Demonstrator  of  Physiology  in  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania.  Crown  8vo,  with  32  illuUrationa^ 
6s.  6d.  1883. 

**  Professor  Hermann's  reputation  as  a  physioli^gist  is  well 
Imown  in  this  country,  and  it  is  a  great  convenience  to  have  his 
classical  work  on  the  action  of  draes  in  a  form  available  for 
EInglish  Students.  The  book  is  well  illustrated,  and  many  of  the 
diagrams  are  excellent." — Lancet,  January,  12,  1884. 

GEORGE  JONES,  f.c.s. 

A   Chemical  Vade    Mecum    for     Medical 

Students.  Intended  as  a  refresher  to  the  memory 
upon  the  more  important  facts  in  Chemical  Science. 
2s.  6d.  1881 

JUDD  AND  DAWES. 

OeBsar  Made  Easy.    Being  a  simple  method 

of  acquiriflg  the  vocabulary  of  the  First  Book,  and 
an  appendix  etc.,  simplifying  the  difficulties  of  tho 
Latin  Grammar.     18mo,  2s.  8d. 
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W.  B.  KILNEK. 

New  >Dd  Cbeauer  Edition.     With  aupplaineiita.     950  pp. 

15^      18S4. 

A  CompeiicUum  of  Modern  Pharmacy,  and 
Druggists'  Fobmclabv,  NhowN  at  a  glance  how  to 
iiioiiufacturc  over  three  hundred  Elixin,  Saccbarated 
Kstracts,  Tincturps,  Fluid  Extracts,  Specific  Medi- 
eiuoa.  Emulaions,  Synipa  for  Soda  Fountains,  Medi< 
cuted  SyujM,  Medicated  WineN,  Solutions,  I'lavour- 
iug  ExtractH,  Medicated  Waters.  Mineral  Waters, 
Perfumery  and  Toilet  Articlca,  Pills.  Linimenta, 
Powders,  Cold  Cream,  Explosive  Prescriptions,  Ilair 
Oilii,  Pomades,  Tooth  Powden,  Ilair  Dye«  and 
Tonics,  Toilet  Soaps,  Farrier's  Prescriptions,  Mouth 
Washes,  and  Poisons  and  their  Antidotes  ;  together 
with  Tables  of  Metric  Weights  and  Mcamrea ;  and 
niixceliaueous  information  indispensable  to  Druggists. 
"  We  hkve  Already  had  occasion  to  notiee  a  previoua  edi- 
n  of  this  book   very   favourably.      1'he  additiooa  by  way  of 


It  U  well  printed,  and  supplied  with  co- 
pious indiceB.  We  (hall  refer  U^r  ou  to  Mr.  Kiluer'i  work.-^ 
Mimthlt/  Maijaxiyu  Iff  Pharmaqi,  January.  1SS4. 

Of  the  previous  edition.  The  PhaniuurWieal  Josnud  of  March 
1 1,  18S2,  in  a  Very  favourable  review  of  nearly  two  page*,  con- 
cludea  by  aayiug,  "  There  i>  much  and  varied  infoimation  in  ita 
potjes,  which  wul  prove  naeful  to  every  Pharmaciit." 

"Witliiu  thii  condnea  of  the  634  pafcaa  of  inbject  matter 
{'resented  by  thii  compact  little  volume,  there  are  an  immeiue 
u umber  of  formula!,  recipee,  and  descriptiaoi  of  Tariosii 
proor-aae*.  many  of  which  cannot  fail  to  tie  of  aervice  to  tha 
phnnnacLit  and  manufacturer,  aa  well  a>  phyaiciaoa,  nirgeODS, 
uid  the  votaries  of  other  technical  nllins*.  We  may  say  mora 
thaii  this  even,  iiiasmuch  as  many  a  retau  trader  may  refer  to  it 
with  advantage  both  to  his  mind  and  his  pocket,  while  even  in 

tirivate  domestic  circles  those  portioni  of  the  book  which  come 
airly  within  the  deaignation  or  'family  receipta'  would  gain  for 
it  a  good  deal  □(  quiet  popnlarity.  The  'Compendium'  containa 
aome  good  hinta  upon  toilet  aoapa,  and  npon  perfumery,  for  which 
latter  sleaara.  Pieaae  and  Himinol  are  often  laid  under  reqniaition. 
The  typography  ia  eicellent  thronghout,  anij^ the  binding  taatofnl 


reasonable  figure,  Mr.  Kilner'a  book  ahoold  find  a  Testiii)(  place 
On  the  deaka  of  the  majority  of  Enijlish  pharmaciata. " — SlijOthiy 
MaijrKUHX  q/  PKamuKy,   1 WZ 

' '  No  chemist  can  afford  to  ba  withoot  tlua  wUnitabh  work.''- — 
Jitdical  StiM. 
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A.  F.  A.  KING,  M.D. 

Professor  of  Obstetrics  and  Diseases  of  Women  and  Chiliiren 

in  tfie  Medical  Department  qf  tlie  Columbia  University,   Washif**/- 

ton,  etc.,  and  in  the  University  of  Vermont,  etc,,  etc, 

A  Manual  of  Obstetrics.    Small  8to,  with  58 

illustrations,  Ss.  1882. 

**Thi8smiimary  of  recent  text-books  on  midwifery  will  be 
of  most  value  to  practitioners  who  wish  to  refresh  their  memory 
on  points  of  theory  or  practice.  The  descriptions  are  short,  concu*e 
and  accurate,  and  will  be  quite  intelligible  to  the  student  who 
has  worked  carefully  through  his  text-book." — Practitioner,  Dec. 
1882. 

*'  The  chief  purpose  of  this  book  is  to  present,  in  an  eas^-. 
intelligible  form,  such  an  outline  of  the  rudiments  and  essentiahi 
of  Obfftetric  Science,  as  may  constitute  a  good  groundwork  for 
the  student  at  the  beginning  of  his  Obstetric  studies.  This 
object  the  little  work  is  admirably  adapted  to  fulfil.  It  contains 
an  immense  amount  of  information  in  a  condensed  form,  but 
conveyed  in  such  a  clear  and  agreeable  manner  as  to  be  vexy 
readable.  The  publisher  has  done  so  much  to  render  the  work 
attractive,  by  good  type  and  paper,  and  we  doubt  not  that  it 
will  prove  useful,  not  only  to  students,  but  to  busy  practitioners 
also." — DuUin  Journal  of  Medical  Science,  No.  cxxxi.,  November, 
1882. 

*^No  more  useful  student's  work  on  the  subject  exists  in  the 
English  language. " — Med  iced  Netrs, 


ELIAS  LONGLEY. 

Student's  Pocket  Medical  Lexicon,   Gi^'iI1^ 

the  correct  Pronunciation  and  Definition  of  all 
Words  and  Terms  in  general  use  in  Medicine  and 
the  collateral  Sciences ;  with  an  Appendix,  contain- 
ing a  list  of  Poisons  and  their  Antidotes,  Abbrevia- 
tions used  in  Prescriptions,  and  a  Metric  Scale  of 
Doses.     12mo,  4s.  1882. 


«<'! 


This  is  a  very  compact  and  complete  little  dictionary,  and 
will  be  found  useful  for  references,  not  only  as  to  meanings,  but 
for  correct  pronunciations." 

''An  invaluable  )x>cket  companion." — Medical  News. 


JAMES  MACMUNN. 
(Gold  Medallist.) 

Sheets  for  the  Nursing  of  the  Sick ;  6d.  per 

dozer.     Each  sheet  is  for  two  days'  nursing. 
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2/6  or  Bound  in  Leatherette,  3/6.    pp.  350. 

The  Medical    Annual  and  Practitioner's 

Index ;  A  yearly  record  of  useful  information  upon 
all  subjects  relating  to  the  Medical  Profession. 

CONTENTS. 

The  Year's  work  : — ^A  Dictionury  Containing  upwards  of  a 
Thousand  New  Facts  and  Useful  Hints,  which  have  appeared  in 
the  British  and  Foreign  Medical  Journals  dnrins  the  year. 

Inventions  of  the  Year: — A  Descriptive  Index  of  Medical 
and  Sursical  Invention^  introduced  during  the  year  (fuUy 
illustrated. ) 

The  Books  of  the  Year: — A  complete  Index  of  Medical 
Books  published  during  the  year,  with  the  names  of  their 
Authors,  Publishers  and  Price. 

Medical  Education: — An  Unconventional  Guide  to  the 
Medical  Schools  and  Examining  Boards. 

Medical  Act  Amendment  Bill,  Abstract  of — 

Sanitary  Memoranda : — Containing  Plain  Directions  to  the 
Medical  Practitioner  on  the  mode  of  Detecting  and  Dealing  with 
Defective  Sanitation. 

Health  Resorts: — A  Concise  Dictionary  of  the  Health 
Resorts  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Germany,  with  particulars 
of  Climate,  Mineral  Waters,  kc. 

Mediod  and  Scientific  Gazetteer  of  Great  Britain : — A 
Dictionary  of  British  Towns,  giving  particulars  of  their  Hospitals, 
Dispensaries,  Asvlums,  Medical  and  Scientific  Societies,  kc,  kc 

Progress  of  Pharmacy : — A  complete  Index  of  Recent 
Medical  Preparations,  with  particulars  concerning  them. 

The  Medical,  Official  and  Trade  Directory:— A  Classified 
Index  of  the  Names  and  Addresses  of  Medical  Officials,  Pub- 
lishers, and  the  Principal  Wholesale  Druesists,  Instrument 
Makers,  and  others,  supplying  the  wants  of  theMedical  Profession. 

Lunatic  Asylums: — An  Index  of  Private  Establishments, 
with  particulars  concerning  them  (illustrated). 

Hygienic  Homes : — An  Illustrated  and  Descriptive  Index  of 
these  Resorts,  with  mode  of  access  and  other  particulars. 

Medical  and  Scientific  Journals  : — Index  of 

Nursing  Institutions  : — Index  of 

Facts  and  Figures : — A  Collection  of  Clinical,  Physioloeicalf 
Legal,  and  other  facts  to  which  the  Practitioner  may  nave 
occasion  to  refer. 

With  a  larse  amount  of  general  information,  making  together 
a  complete  work  of  reference  for  the  Medical  Practitioner. 
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SAMUEL  O.  L.  POTTER,  a.m..  m.d. 
PreMent  oftht  MUunuHe  Academy  o/Medieme^  etc 

An  IxlAbil  of  Comparative  Therapeutics. 

With  Tables  of  Differential  EHagnoos,  a  Pronomic- 
ing  Dose-List  in  the  Genitive  Case,  a  List  of 
Medicines  used  in  Homoeopathic  Practice,  Memo- 
randa concerning  Clinical  Thermometry,  Licompati- 
bility  of  Medicines,  Ethics,  Obstetrics,  Poisons, 
Ans^hetics,  Fees,  Asphyxia,  Urinary  Examina- 
tions, Homoeopathic  Pharmacology,  and  Nomencla- 
ture, etc.,  etc.     Second  edition,  12mo,  6s  6d.     1882. 

"  A  wonderful  amount  of  information,  trustworthy  so  far  as 
we  have  tested  it,  is  contained  in  these  pages" — PrcielUicner, 
November,  1882. 


WALTER  PYE,  f.r.c.s. 

Surgeon  to  St.  Mary's  Hospital,  and  the  Victoria  HospUal/or 
Sick  Children,  Examiner  in  Surgery  ai  the  University  of  Okigow. 

In  active  preparation. 

Surreal  Handicraft.  A  Manual  of  Surgical 
Dressing  and  Minor  Surgery,  for  the  use  of  Students 
and  House  Surgeons.     Fully  Illustrated. 

Specimen  pages  are  now  ready,  and  will  be  forwarded  on 

application. 


PROFESSOR  VICTOR  von  RICHTER, 

University  of  Breslau. 

Crown  8vo.  pp  424,  with  89  lllastrations  on  wood  and  coloured 

lithographic  plate  of  spectra,  8/-. 

A  Text-Book  of  Inorganic  Chemistry.    By 

Pkof.  VICTOR  VON  RICHTER,  University  of 
Breslau.  Authorised  Translation  of  Third  German 
Edition,  by  Edgar  F.  Smith,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Professor 
of  Chemistry,  in  Wittenberg  College,  Springfield, 
Ohio ;  formerly  in  the  Laboratories  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  and  Muhlenburg  College ;  Member 
of  the  Chemical  Societies  of  Berlm  and  Paris,  of  the 
Academy  of  N.4airal  Sciences  of  Philadelphia,  &c. 


Henry  Kimplon't  Publieationt. 


the  rtriking  fe«tnrM  uid  difficoltiM  nith  whJcn  tc*ch«n  liava  t« 
contend,  a  the  Mpkrato  presratation  ol  ths  theories  and  fact!  of 
the  icience.  Theaa  are  oanally  taught  apart,  aa  if  entirely 
indepeudent  of  tmch  other,  and  uoae  eiperieoced  in  teaching  the 
■nbject  know  only  too  well  the  troable  encountered  in  attempting 
to  get  the  itndent  properly  interested  in  the  science  and  in 
bringing  liinn  to  a  clear  comprefaenaion  of  the  same.  In  this 
work  of  Psor.  von  RicHTut,  which  haa  been  received  abroad 
with  iDch  hearty  welcome,  and  for  which  then  has  been  a  great 
demand,  theory  and  fact  are  brought  close  tomther,  and  their 
intimate  relation  clearly  ahown.  From  carofol  Dbaervationa  of 
experiments  and  their  results,  the  Btndeot  a  led  to  a  correct 
nnderstanding  of  the  intereeting  principles  of  chemistry.  The 
descriptions  of  the  various  inorganic  substances  are  full,  and 
embociy  the  results  of  the  latest  discoveries.  The  periodic 
system  of  Ma!<DSL>J»>r  and  Lothar  MxrcR,  constitute!  an 
important  feature  of  the  book.  The  thermo-chemical  phenomena 
of  the  various  groDps  of  elements  also  receive  proper  consider- 
ation, both  in  their  relation  to  chemical  affinity  and  the  law  of 
periodicity.  The  matter  is  so  arranged  as  to  adapt  the  work  to 
the  use  of  the  beginner,  as  well  aa  for  the  more  advanced  student 
of  chemical  science. 

The  arrangement  of  types,  aize  of  the  book,  etc.,  are  sudi  aa 
to  facilitate  its  use. 


FromDr.  W.J.RtaKa.LtetKrrroHChrmutryatSt.Bartluilomew'i 
Hcipilal. — "It  is  an  excellent  text-book  of  elementary  chem- 

From  Prof.  Sanuid  S,  Orten,  Sirallowtiore  Collegt,  PmHo. — 
"  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  the  best  text-book  of  the  kind  I 
have  seen.     I  shall  recommend  it  to  my  classes," 

from  Prof.  E.  P.  llarrU,  AmlurU  Co/lrgr,  AmherM,  MoM.— 
"  I  have  been  acqnainted  with  the  original,  both  Inorganic  and 
Organic,  since  their  first  publication,  and  have  ever  since 
regarded  them  both  as  the  best  books  publiahed  in  thoee 
departments." 

from  Dr.  Sioddari,  Smth  Collrgi,  Korthamplon,  Mom. — 
"It  is  so  mnch  superior  in  many  ways  to  anything  we  have  in 
English  (or  American),  that  I  am  very  glad  to  see  a  translation 
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From  Pro/,  Howard,  Starling  Medical  College,  Cleveland. — 
**  Its  foundation  on  the  periodicity  of  the  elements  gives  it  an 
advantage  over  any  other  book  that  I  am  acquainted  with." 

From  the  American  Chemical  Revieto, — **  These  new  features 
alone  will  recommend  the  work  to  teachers  as  well  as  students, 
while  the  eminent  success  of  the  former  German  editions  amply 
proves  that  it  also  possesses  more  than  ordinary  merit  in  many 
other  directions." 

IN  PREPARATION. 


A  TEXT-BOOK  OF  ORGANIC  CHEMISTRT. 

FROM  THE  THIRD  BDITION, 

BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR  AND  TRANSLATOR. 


JOHN  B.  ROBERTS,  a.m.,  m.d. 

Lecturer  on  Anatomy  and  on  Operative  Surgery  in  Philadelphia 

School  of  Anatomy,  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy  in  the  Philadefykia 

Dental  CoUege,  Recorder  of  Vie  PhUaddphia  Academy  of 

Surgery,  ikc,  <t*c. 

The  Compend   of  Anatomy ;   for  use  in  the 

Dissecting  Room  and  in  preparing  for  examinations. 
Second  E^tion,  18mo,  Ss.  1884. 

*'  Ab  a  student's  vade  mecum  of  anatomy,  it  is  probably  tlia 
best  that  has  been  published." — Cincinnati  Lancet  and  Clinic, 

'*A  useful  work  for  minor  examinations  in  Anatomy.'' — 
Medical  News, 


TOM  ROBINSON,  m.d. 

Physician  to  St.  John^s  Hospital  for  Diseases  of  the  Skin. 

On   Baldness   and   Greyness ;   their  Etiology, 

Pathology,  and  Treatment.      Second  Edition,  much 
enlarged  and  entirely  re- written,  small  8vo,  28.  6d. 

1883 
**  The  result  of  a  large  experience." — Chemist  and  DruggiaL 

'*  In  this  capital  little  volume,  Dr  Robinson,  Physician  to 
St.  John's  Hospital  for  Skin  Diseases,  gives  us  a  very  exhaustive 
account  of  the  numan  hair ;  its  structure,  diseases,  and  preserva- 
tion. The  book  is  divided  into  seven  chapters,  devotea  to  the 
anatomy,  physiology,  colour  and  texture,  diseases  and  their 
treatment,  cosmetics,  hair-washes,  depilatories,  &c.  The  last 
chai>ter  contains  many  useful  formulffi.  The  work  is  neatly  eot 
up,  is  carefully  written,  and  is  well  worthy  of  perusaL" — Monthly 
Magazine  of  Pharmacy,  Jan.,  1884. 
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TOM  ROBINSON,  m.d. 

Pk^ricioH  lo  St.  Johns  Hofpilalfor  SHii  DUnua. 

ILttod  Iwfora  tlie  Harvei&u  :>aciet;. 

Nocturnal  Incontinence  of  TTrlne.    Is. 


AUGUSTUS    SADGUOVE. 
A  Chart  of  Materia  Medica    and    Thera- 
peutics ;  cuntainiug  I'verythiug  nii^iiiioiicd  in  the 
liritish    Pharmacopteia     of      18<i7,     alpliabetically 
arrangecl  for  the  use  of  Btiidenbt.     Is. 


C.  K.  ARMAND  SEMI'LK. 

Cli*flp  BUlion.      Cloth.  Is. 

The  Mother's  Q-uide  in  the  Management 
and  Feeding  of  Infants ;  bntxHl  on  the  work 
of  JoRx  M.  Keati.xo,  M.D..  I.«cturer  on  the  Discoaea 
of  Children  at  the  UniTt'rsity  of  PennsylTania,  Ste., 
Stc.  New  Edition,  rei-ised  and  eulargi^,  by  C,  E. 
Akmakd  Semple,  m.b.,  Cantab.,  M.R.c.r.,  Lond..&c.. 
Physician  to  the  North  Eastern  Hospital  for  C*htl- 
dren,  Stc. 

''The  groea  igaor*.nce  that  prevail*  uaoDgRt  a  Urge  teutiun 
of  Uie  public  rcUtive  to  the  maiiftgemiiiit  and  feedioK  of  infuiU 
ii  moat  luneutsbli',  and  it  ii  not  loo  much  to  aaj  that  if  more 
c&rc  and  juilgctncut  were  eserciMil  in  th»e  tinpMta  the  fiurfnl 
mortality  that  nt  pn.iciit  oiista  mmongit  them  would  be  largely 
reduced,  ruid  the  lircaBiideoiutitiitionaofthetarvivortratidered 
more  liappy  and  robiul.  Theretorv  a  reliable  work  published  al 
a  Niiall  con,  like  the  one  before  us,  •uujiliea  •  t;nut  want  mi<I 
performs  an  important  «ervioe.  Mr.  iMmple  ha<  l>ruuglit  the 
r«anlta  of  a  large  and  Bympathctic  cxporienoe  to  bear  upon  lii>i 
■ubJMt,  and  mother*  wiU  Knd  many  useful  hiata.  rccipeo,  and 
diractioo*  for  their  guidance,  which  tbey  arc  tan  to  ■)>{inciate. 

"We  have  glaneeil  oarefully  throni^h  the  jiageeiit  thitworki 
i  la  inetruotioii  i>  eminently  eound  ;  and  we  have  tuithini;  for  it 
bat  nnqnalilieil  praise.  "~//eaJM. 

■ '  Grave  objectioiu  oiiit  af^uit  the  uothers'  book*  in  ordin- 
ary circulation,  and  liencii  wu  hail  witk  genuine  pleadure  the 
apiWAratice  el  n  volutin'  wluch,  in  B  Kiuiitl   I'lmiliuuk.    nicludet  all 
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that  a  woman  need  know  concerning  the  management,  ^treatment, 
and  feeding  of  infante.  But  Dr.  Semple  has  accompbahed  eT^ 
more  than  this,  for  many  a  voang  nracldtioner  wiU  find  in  this 
unpretending  little  handbook  a  fond  of  information  of  the  most 
yamable  kind  to  assist  him  in  successfully  passing  that  tr^riiiff 
ordeal  of  erpBrience — a  mother*s  questions  regarding  her  child. 
— Medical  Newt, 

"Gives  excellent  advice.'' — Chemist  and  DrugguL 


A.  HUTCHINSON  8MEE,  m.b.c.l.,  p.c.s.,  f.s.s. 

Milk  in  Health  and  Disease.   Crown  Svo,  28. 6d. 


J.  HERBERT  8T0WERS,  m.d. 

Two  Lectures  on  Lupus,    is. 


C.  S.  TAYLOR,  M.D. 
Nearly  Ready. 

The  Alkaline  and  Non- Alkaline  Treatment 
of  Acute  Bheumatism. 


T.  GAILLARD  THOMAS,  m.d. 

Professor  of  Diseases  of  Women  in  the  College  of  Physicians  and 

Surgeons,  New  York, 

A  Practical  Treatise  on   the   Diseases   of 

Women.  Fifth  Edition,  Enlarged  and  thoroughly 
Revised,  royal  Svo,  806  pages,  containing  266 
illustrations^  25s.  1880. 

**  The  alterations  and  additions  which  have  been  made  are 
both  numerous  and  important." 

**  The  attraction  and  permanent  value  of  this  book  lie  in  the 
clearness  and  truth  of  the  clinical  descriptions  of  disease,  the 
fertility  of  the  author  in  therapeutic  resources,  and  the  fulness 
with  which  the  details  of  treatment  are  described,  the  definite 
character  of  the  teaching,  and  last,  but  not  least,  the  evident 
candour  which  pervades  it."—  Medical  Times  and  GazeUf, 
July  30th,  1881. 
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«  *'  We  cannot  pretend  to  make  a  critical  examination  of 
Dr.  Thomas's  great  work  in  this  place,  nor,  indeed,  is  it  called 
for.  It  is  incomparably  the  most  valuable,  because  the  moat 
praetUxUy  treatise  on  Gyn<ecoloffy  in  the  English  lanyiage,  and 
to  students  especially,  who,  above  all  things,  require  ei^dt 
directions  how  to  work,  it  is  an  invaluable  luljuvant  to  clmical 
observations."— iifec/ica/  News, 
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W.  J.  WALSHAM,  M.B.,  F.R.C.8. 

Surgeon  to  Si,    Bartholomew's  HoftpUal,   dr. 

A  Handbook  of  Surgical  Pathology ;     for 

the  Mse  of  Students  in  the  Museum  of  St.  Bartholo- 
mew's Hospital.     8vo,  10s.  6d.  1878. 

G.    S.    V.    WILLS,    F.R.M.8.,    F.S.SC. 

The  Elements  of  Pharmacy ;   designed  as  a 

Text-book  for  Students  preparing  for  the   Pharma- 
eeutical   Minor   Examinations.  Fourth   Edition, 

Revised  and  Enlarged,  6s.  6d.  1883. 


^^%  Henry  Kimptox  arranges  >vith  the  leading 
publishing  firms  in  America  for  the  sale  of  his  publica- 
tions in  that  coimtry.  Terms  arc  made  in  the  interests 
of  Authors,  either  for  sending  a  number  of  copies  of  their 
works  to  the  United  States,  or  having  them  reprinted 
there,  as  may  be  most  advantageous. 
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Now  Ready,  price  2/6,  or  bound  in  leathereUe,  3/6. 
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PRACTITIONEKS  INDEX, 

1883-4 

A  YEARLY    RECORD    OF    USEFUL    INFORMATION    UPON    ALL 
SUBJECTS  RELATING  TO  THE  MEDICAL  PROFESSION. 

For  Contents,  see  page  13. 


*'  It  contains  much  information  that  will  be  found  of  uae  to 
the  practitioner.  It  will,  no  doubt,  be  appreciated  by  tiie  hard- 
worked  practitioner." — Medical  Times  ajna  Oazeite. 

**  The  Editor  is  evidently  quite  alive  to  the  sort  of  infor- 
mation denominated  useful.  This  compilation  is  indeed  a 
mnltum  in  parvo,  and  the  book  abounds  with  informatioQ  of 
interest  to  the  medical  man.  The  arrangement  and  execution  of 
the  work  has  been  done  with  great  care,  tact,  and  ingenuity. 
'  In  planning  the  contents,'  says  the  Ekiitor  in  his  preface,  '  we 
were  enabled,  by  the  advice  and  assistance  freely  accorded  by 
many  members  of  the  profession,  to  determine,  with  some  exact- 
ness, the  subjects  concerning  which  a  rapid  means  of  reference 
was  most  frequently  required.'  There  is  no  feature  in  the  book 
that  win  not  be  of  practical  use  to  the  general  practitioner." — 
Monthly  Magazine  of  Pharmacy, 

**  This  book  meets  a  long-felt  want.  Its  contents  are  ex- 
ceedingly well  planned,  and  include  a  concise  summary  of  the 
princi]^  hints  and  facts  in  medicine,  surgery,  and  therapeutics,  > 
which  have  appeared  within  the  last  twelve  months  in  no  fewer 
than  one  hundred  and  fifty  British  and  foreign  medical  journals. 
Dr.  Wilde  has  done  his  work  well." — Science  Gossip. 

*'  *The  Medical  Annual '  is  to  us  a  new  publication.  It  is 
published,  under  the  editorship  of  Dr.  Percy  Wilde,  by  Mr. 
Henry  Kimpton,  of  82.  High  Holbom,  London,  and  it  ought 
to  become  perennial,  for  it  gives  in  a  concise  and  handy 
form  the  principal  hints  and  ^ts  in  medicine,  surgery,  and 
therapeutics,  which  have  appeared  in  some  hundred  and  fifty 
Britisn  and  foreigiynedical  journals  during  the  past  year,  as  well 
as  many  of  those  suggestions  relating  to  the  practical  details  of 
professional  work  which  do  not  Hnd  a  place  in  works  of  a  more 
pretentious  character.  It  is  a  book  which  will  find  a  welcome 
place  on  the  study  table  of  many  a  medical  practitioner." — 
lorkshire  Post, 


